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CHAPTER I 

THE LEGENDARY PERIOD OF SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY 


UONTELIUS ON THE ORIGIK OF THE SCANPINAVIANS 

** Concerning the TOint of time when northern and Gotifc U|i)ds received 
their first inhabitants, says Laaerbrin&^ knowiteo^utmiip and 
this ignorance we share with all other European e<M^tries» Qurlegends do 
not go back so far. and even assuming that Imd prc s c md to us the 
reeord of a memorable event Of such remote antiquity^ we eoultt not put faith 
in them. JohannesMagnuscwasquiteat liberty to assure us that Magog, the 
grandson of Noah, was pleased to set a term to his wanderings in Sweden; 
but we are likewise at liberty not to believe him.*' 

After showing how Dr, Bang, a disciple of Rudbeoky^ by way of demon- 
etrating his patnotic seal, prevailed upon our common ancestor Adam to 
settle m Sweden^ Lagerbiing continui^: ** Our own Umes have lost this fine 
taste fot antiquity, and we now think that our history will not suffer hurt if 
we make it a few centuries older or ycfoger,** Oeijer ooncurs in Lagerbring's 
opinion that the Jotes [Jotunere ormotbnsl the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Swc|^, were e Lapp or Finnish trisit but seeks tb prove that two other 
tribes distinq^ from each othor, though closely ifitmUf religion and origin, 
subsequently migrated thit ban FirsF Came the Gfite [Golhs], and alter 
Ss? tetW the Mrth of Ctei«) (L 8ye« (Swedeal 

About the mkufie ofiwhfneteenth^Mfitury two Norwegian historiaDS, 

H. W. — TOb. XTI. » 
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BiMpr ttotd )luAeb« ptfipottiMted another theory coueemlng the iinmigratioii, 
iamb attoeted nuiw attentioii for a tiine» and ms as foUows: * 

In the d^ backward of tine, more than three or four hundred years at 
kaat before ^riat, the Getaana started on their wanderings from the ancient 
mimitive hone of their iwe, about Ore tmper Volga and its tributaries, in the 
murt of Russia, Several inbes migrated mto Qermany across the Baltic and 
the south of Sweden, and we still see a remnant of them in the Gothic popu- 
lation of Sweden and Denmark. Furtiier north the Svear took their way, 
and migrated into Middle Swedoi by way of the Aland Islands. Furtm 
north still went the Nortiunen, either round the bay of Bothnia or by the 
maritime route frirm the White Sea. Thnf oldest settlements are conse- 
quently in Halogaland, far to the north, and thence they spread southwaid 
over N^orway. 

The views respecting the immigration of northern tribes which we have 
here mentionecl are based upon the scanty mformation that can be gathered 
from historical records. But these records all date from a period when our 
forefathers were already settled in the north, and the oldest native writings 
which tell us anything about the immigration were chronicled several thou- 
sand years after the event. Under the circumstances any attempt to resolve 
the question by these methods must be barren of result, every answer must 
be ^n to doubt 

The possibility of finding a satisfactory answer only came into view with 
the discovery of monuments which date from primitive times, and may pos- 
sibly be referred to the immigration priod. About half a century ago it 
was incontro\ertibly demonstrated that both the stations^ and movable 
antiquities which were then attracting more general attention than before 
dated from priods very remote from one another, that the most ancient go 
Dack to the first settlement of the country, and that the inhabitants of nortp- 
em lands had passed through three great stages of development before the 
full light of history bqgins to shine upon the north with the mtroduction of 
Ghristumity. 

Since we have as little cause for assuming an immigration en fnasse at the 
beginning or during the course of the Bronze Age as at the beginning of 
the Iron Age, it foUows that at the end of the age of Stone Sewdinavian 
lands were peopled by the same race as was settled there in the Iron Age; 
or, In other words, that our Germanic forefathers had already migrated into 
the country in the Stone Age. What we know of the conditions of the Stone 
Af», or more correctly spewing of the last portion of that period, does not 
nutate against tiiis theory. We possess a not incoosiderable number of 
human skulls, found in the graves of that period, which supply us with 
important particulars concerning the population of the cdUntiy at the time. 
Most of thm skulls are elongate in form and bear a strong resemblance to 
those of the present inhabitants of Scandinavia. Professor Virdiow, who 
has examined the skulls from the Scandinavian graves of the Stone Age^ says 
that he indines to the opinion that the forefathers of the present inlvbitaats 
of the country were actvudly living there in the Stone Age. 

Besides these longdoilfa, othera, cpmparatively short, have been found 
in the graves, ^ey are distinct from those of the Scandinavian ^aoe 
and remind us rather dt m Finnidi tribes. Tbejr have been supposeiL pinb- 
ably not without reason, to belong to tiie aboriginal inhabitants of 
navia, the people that p osaessed the land before the unmigmtloii of our 
Germanic forefathers. 'And aUhougb there seem to be no grounds for 
reguding these aborigines as the ancestois Of tiie who have now 
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not pMlSde ihie poantwity that thoy behmged to the eaine gioi^ as the 
LaijM end Finns of today. 

We cannot, however, oome to any ddhoite oohdudon as to the xaee to 
which these aboriginal inhabitaats bdong uhtii We disoover graves dating 
htu^ to tl^ part of the Stone Age preoeded tte immigration of our 
own forefathers* That probably toolTplaoe at the beginning of the so-eaBed 
Ne^thic Age, that is to say the penod to whieh the dolmens, ehsmber 
tombs, Shd other megalithie graves bdong. Up to ^ time not a singld 
grav% can be lefenea to the so-called or paleolithic Age 

m SMdinavia, and we themEne know absolutely nothing of the skull eon- 
formation of the population of that data* 

If the views hem set fm^haie correcL our forefathers came to this coun- 
try at a time when the use of metals was unknown. This does not imply 
that they were on the level of savages.” It is mart; probable that evSh at 
the time of their imnugration they possessed all our common domestisated 
animals, as they certainly did long before the end of the Stone Age, and in 
all likelihood they were not ignorant of ajp;ricuiture. 

It was long supposed that the results of philological research were IneoiBr 
patible with the theory that our Germanic aneestors s^sarated themselves 
from other Indo-Germanic races as early as the Stone Age, and appea^ in 
the north at so remote a period. HiUoIogists fancied that they had discov- 
ered that the use of metM was known before the migration of the Indo- 
European tribes* Beoent research has now shown that this view is incorrect, 
and that the s^aration had taken place before metals and the usee of metal 
were known, the theory that our forefathers migrated to this country dtir- 
mg the Stone Age meets with no contravention from the philological point of 
view. 

Any attempt to determine the exact time at which our forefathers first 
appeal^ in this country must always be compassed with great difBculties. 
As far as we can tell at present, the Stone of the north ended about the 
second half of the second millennium b.c. The large number of graves and 
other monuments dating from the Neolithic Age which are still to be seen 
after the lapse of thousands of years proves that the duration of ^ period 
was so long that we may assume without hesitation that it began, at laMt, 
in the third millennium b.o. 1, for my part, see nothhig to prevent us from 
supposing that it goes back even farther; and aMxdmg to tiiat view our 
forefathers would have migrated hittier more than four thousand yean ago. 


The Route of the Invaders 

Of the route by wbkh they came we can say no more then that, in idl 
probability, th^ started from the respons about me Blank Sea and the lower 
Danubei and advanced to the northwest through countries t)utt were peopled 
by Germanic tribes in the very dawn of history. On reaehiiig the Baltie they 
took possession of the Gimbric peninsula and tiie Danish islands. Thence, 
aaeiB leam from their graves and the various forms in which they were madci 
they fint crossed to K&ne, and piMed fonfard^dong the west coast mto 
VesteiRdtiand, wfam the extensive py&s weiw Ot Mat value to them. 
Anar timt they oontinued to someby way of Xkai and southwestern 
Vermland, ana the foieslHi^ reckon of soathem Vestagfitiand, to whi^ 
the great water come of tiie west coaet afforded them an easy rneana of 
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w way of Blekinge, ^land» and the western portion of 

It is worthy of note that while the west coast of Sweden is extremely fich 
ill gums of tloie Stone A^* there is a great paucity of such remains on the 
Siriit coast; and in both Olaod and Gotland we find fewer memorials at this 
period than mi^t have been expect^, considering the great importSnoe of 
mBB two islands in later civilisations. The Svealand districts, which are like- 
wise not rich in monuments of the Stone Age, were settled very much later, 
and in all likelihood from Vestergotland. Thousands of years later the 
way from Denmark and Sk&ne to £e lowlands of Malar lay throu^ Vester- 
gotknd; and the first railway which connected Stockholm with me Sound 
took the same route. In Norrland monuments of the Stone Age correspond- 
ing to those found in other parts of Sweden are so rare that there can have 
bren nothing but isolated settlemento there. One colony of this sort cer- 
tainly lay far hack to the north, on the Byne Elf, near the pr^nt Skell- 
eftei. And it is possible that these monuments of the Stone Age in northern 
Sweden date from a period when bronze was in use in the south of the 
country. In Norrland, as in northern Norway, many Lapp remains dating 
from the Stone Age have been found, which go to prove that at one period 
this race occupied a far larger portion of the country than it does at present. 

The notion that our forefathers came to this country from the East, 
through Russia, gains no support from the more exact knowledge of pre- 
historic conditions which we now possess. Such vestiges of Germanic habi- 
tation as are met with in Russia may unhesitatingly be explained either by 
the emigration of Germanic hordes from the southern shores of the Baltic 
into what are now the Baltic provinces and the districts bordering on them, 
or by colonies from Sweden wnich certainly came into existence long before 
the days of Rurik. The conclusion to which archipological research on the 
subject of the immimtion of our forefathers has led is in accord with the 
usual assumption of historians — namely, that our Gothic ancestors were 
settled in the north from time immemorial. When we read in Johannes 
Magnus c that King Sven ruled over the Goths (Gotar) in Sweden shortly 
before the Flood we can hardly repress a smile. Yet the fugitive archbishop 
was probably less mistaken than many people have supposed. By his 
reckoning the Flood took place about 2304 b c We have shown that, in 
all prob^ility, our forefathers migrated to the north quite as long before 
our era as that, even if they had not long been dwelling here by that time.« 


THE EARUEST INHABITANTS 

That the original inhabitants differed widely from the Gothic conquerors, 
in language, manners, religion, and character, is certain. The earlkst poems 
of the latter — those tradition^ relics of a far more ancient age — are filled 
with allusions to this distinction. They represent the Finns and l^pps as 
. magicians, as invested with uncontrollable authority over the elements; and 
the Jotuns as at once giants and magicians. But the warriors of Odin arro- 
gated to themselves no such powers, though their priests might. Legipnd^ 
mdeed, records some instances in which these powers were comnnunicated to 
fortunate Gothic heroes; but the old inhabitants were the teachers, and 
what knowledge they imparted— Which was always gruckingly im^rted 
—was little in coimwiiaon with that which they retained. In the old Sagas, 
in the coUec^n of Snorre Sturleson*/ in Saxo Grammaticus,? and even in later 
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AathoritiM, we everywhere diaeover a marked aatipatiiy between liie vieton 
and tbe^i^qui^eGL It oriainated in a two-fold cauae — in tlie differenoe 
c^ligion no tees than that of race; and it waa embittered in the same degree 
that it was perpetuated by mutual hostUltieB. The Fum^ indeed^ wee uncrnte 
to with the powerful Goth; but thb aenee of infenoi^ sharpened his 
invention, and made his hostility to be dreaded in proportion to its secrecy. 
The blow was struck in darkness; and the Goth, who had a sovereim con- 
tempt for the valour of his foe, was led to attribute it to supematuxal ratiier 
than to human agency. 

What ancient history really informs us concerning the p^ple of the 
north may be comprii^ in a few lines. They were spht into tnbk; and of 
these the Suiones (the Svear) were the most conspicuous. They were a rich 
and powerful maritime nation; and, if Tacitus A is to be credited, their kin^a 
were despotic. 

Lest they should 
turn against one 
another, or, what 
was worse, against 
their rulers, their 
arms were taken 
from them, and 
kept by the royal 
slaves. They 
were, no doubt, a 
tribe which in- 
habited Sweden. 

In the same re- 
gion were the Gut- 
tones, or Goths, 
another tribe, 
probably of more 
ancient arrival. 

As the lands of 
the two were con- 
terminous, the Suiones must have often called on their king for weapons, 
unless, indeed, their enemies, too, had been disarmed. But tms allegra dis- 
arming [says Dunham ^1 is pure fable. The Dankiones — probably the Danskir 
or Danes — bordered on the Guttones. If, by Cadononia, Tacitus r^ly means 
the peninsula, the Teutones were alCo there. In regard to the Fenni, who 
are manifestly the Finns, he doubts whether he should call them a Teutonic 
or a Sarmatian tribe. Ptolemy locates them in western Lithuania; Tacitus, 
more to the north. For many centuries after Tacitus no great additions 
were made to the histoiy of the north. In the fifth we learn that between 
the Elbe and the Baltic — no doubt, too, on both sides of that river, to some 
extent-«-were Angles, Jutes, and ^xons. Of these the first had no other 
seat. The second were doubtless a bastard colony from the more northern 
parts of the peninsula; and the last were an offset from the great Saxon 
confederation. The Jutes were the fewest in numbed; yet they were the 
progenitors of the men of Kent and the Ide of l^ht, and of a tribe among 
the West Saxons. The rest of the Saxons — West) I^t, and South — 
were derived from the Saxon divisimi of the colonists. The Angles gave 
their name to the p^ple who bore it (the East An|to and Middle Aisles) and 
likewise to the Mercians and Northumbridbs. Sura, seoording to that vraer- 
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mi tiMii lAudd of (Mm Britain. But, levertiiiig to the ataltfMnmtlm 
IkMmeiflar 1 lietiiiiet)l 1Mt08» yet before geogra^vma^ 
iii&it,Eixig Alfred, « in hia epitome of Oroaius, ados some partimrB whieh 
hb had learned from his own inqmrles. These particulara he derived fRxm 
Ottar, a Norwegian, and Wulfstan, a Banish seaman. The fotmer said that 
he lived north of all the Northmen, in HalQga]and, opposite to the west sea; 
tliat north of him there was an immense waste land, some parts of it, how- 
ever, being visited by the Finns for hunting in summer and fishing in winter; 
Aat he had once sailed round the North Gape to the White Sea, and on the 
eoast had found a people called Beoimas, who spoke a kindred language with . . 
the Finns. “ This Ottar,” sa;^ the kl^, “ was a rieh man, accordii^ to thO^ 
opinion of his own country; he had tax hundred tame deer, nd six decoy 
ones, whose value in catching the wild deer was incakulabl^h^ce these 
decoy deer werennuch esteemed by the Finns.” But this Norwi^n captain 
had not above twenty head of homed cattle, and as many sbsE and swine. 
The Fmns paid rent in skin, feathers, whalebone, and ropes for shipping. 
(The proprietors of these lands were evidently Goths, the conquering tribe.) 
Ottar fumer smd that tiie country of tiie Northmen (Norway) was long and 
narrow, cultivated on the sea coast but to the east overlooked by wild barren 
mountains. Yet Finns inhabited them even in the ninth century — a proof 
tibat they were tributary to these Goths, especially as we may infer from this 
Norwegian’s account that tb^ were Ihe only people that paid rent: the 
dominant race were freeholders. Oppodte to this country of the Northmen, 
in the south, was Sweyland, or Sweden: and to the north, the country oppo- 
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in the south, was Sweyland, or Sweden : and to the north, the country oppo- 
site was Qu^land, or.that portion of tne region between the gulf of Botnnia 
and Mount Sevo. These Quens,” says Ottar, ” frequency assailed the 
Northmen, and the Northmen were no less inclined to pass the mountains 
i^nst the Quens. From Halogaland [where (Htar dwdt] to the north of 
the land inhabited by the Northmen is a great distance — so great that no 
one could reach it by sea in a month.” To be brief, the whole course of the 
navigation, from the extremity of Norway to the south of Jutland, is so 
minutely described as to render it impossible for anyone to mistake the 
locaUties intended, or to refuse credit to the relation of this old Norwes^ 
navigator. 


‘*^The followers of the historic Odin,” says Wheaton J ” were the Svear, 
known unto Tacitus under the name of Suiones; and ths inhabiiants whom 
th^ found in the country were another tribe of Goths, who had emigrated 
thimer at a remote period, veiled from the eye of histoiy. The primitive 
pmle Iw whom it was occupied^ were the Jotnar [Jotuniy and I^arfs; the 
Ibimi of Tacitus; the Skrithnuni of Procopius, and the u^ms and Fionas 
mentioned by the Norwegian navigator to Kmg Alfred, ^ey were g^u- 
ally expeUed, and driven further north, towc^ the arctio ebole. by the 
Qoths and Svear, with whom they maintiuned perpetual war, emUtiered by 
*iidi^uB rancour, often represented, in the fictions of the northern age, 
un(ter the allegory of a contest between the celratial (teiUes and the giantB 
or evil genii.” But this subject more hereafter, when we come to the 
exphnts and policy of Odin. 

The Heroes o} TradUion 

Of fibe Beandinavians, prior to the arrival of Odin, and, indeed, for oen- 
imties after that event, little, as to as regards their domestfe hig^. Is 
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tha* their dileftako, who aasuined <me pmod^ apd^ 

ladeed, geoeriaBy, exoeedinriy niunetpqa. ^ tw/* n dironl^^ 
epeaUng of the age CoUo^ the htt^ of Qim, **tbm were maayldiigi 
k the north.” Swedenhadadowof them;lfi^y nofener iWel^t^ 
Jvtiaiiid had viauatty two; and the varioui iHatt<io eqmpoBing the rat d tp 
Siiniehraiiaiehyjbdeacho!^ Aaintbe hmo iraof Gvei^ eo m that 
d Soaodtnavia the same eonditioii of eoelely peomed the aama form oi 
govemmenU Of thm Oora wra proWhtr heif^^ 

80106 were eertainly principal, othaia tiibutaA Tra disnMioii waa the 
rauit, finti jpLlome fancied superiority In tht d certain princes^ but 
In a greater Miee of their superior suoosfa *' 1 q Norway, 4 or instance, the 
Finnish fsal^ of Fomjoter (Fonuot) waa esteemed the nmet sncient, and 
was that to which all the pripra of that eountry refemd thek origin. 

But let us not forget that Httie dependence is to be placed on the alleged 
progenitors d these reguli, or the aatneB of the reguli themselves, or their 
respective order of succession, or on the deeds attributed to them. All is 
dwness, uncertainty, contraoiciioii. In the history of Norway, for instance, 
we are referred to Swedish kings as contamporaiy, whom the nistoiy of the 
latter kingdom places many geoeiratinQS before or after the alleged period* 
Ibis is more strikiiigly the caee ip regard to the Danish and Swraish kings. 
In the history of the one wo aremerra to that of the other; yet the latter, 
in a majority of cases, have not <me sylhble on the ^bject. Names and 
events, on which the destinies of each country seem to turn, are men* 
tioned by one class of historiane and passed over by another as having had 
no existence. But if so hlllareliance is to be plara on these suooes* 
sions, we must not lose dWhi of the fad that were they and the events 
ascribed to them wholly faBulous (yet wholly fabulous they are not, since 
tradition does not so much create as amplify and distort), they would stffl 
demand our attention. Reject them, and nine-tenths of natjEneni hibtoiy 
must be rejected with them. And these traditionary soira, form the 
entire history of the north, deaerve our notice in another respect-*- they 
supply us with the best, the only picture of national manners. For tra 
reason we shall cast a hasty glance at the more lemerkabie events, whkieh 
Saxor represents as prior to the Odmio times, but wtaoh, in fael» wereisiib- 
sequent. 

Of the Swedish and Norwegian hiidory during this fal^ulous or mythob 
0^, or at best doubtful period, wp l^ve little infonnatw beyond what is 
afforded us by the historian of Denmark, and he only orations them inci- 
dentally. Not so in regard to the Danish themselves, which, thanks to hli 
romantic bias and untirra industry, are suflpnently w^ known to us. 

Prior to the reign of Dan, the son of Humble, Daimark, like the whole 
of north, was subiect to chiefs— 'Whether heratary or eleetive we need 
not inquire. But swm a form cl government had ill Pviia A husidhed 
tynpts were more galHng than one; told Danfbm gave his name to the 
n^n, waa invested with an authority soprair to> the eh^ tare 
with ra regal tiUe. On his deqlh, the seejm pes^ by eieetioB, and not 
^ mhentance, Into te hands bf his fop^bmude; but the pe^ found 
that mnaarehy, too, kw its curess, thc^ <b 4 r are neithire m mmmm 
aor so great as tira inaeiMtfahto from sn^ Lodte, the brette 
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of Humblei revolted, was vicicHious, and enabled to usurp the regid dignity. 
As he had been s rebdlious subject, so he made a l^raimica] k^. Che most 
illustrious of the Danes he deprived of property or life, until a oonspirsuy 
Borved him as he had served so many ottiers. 

Skiold, the son of Lother, was raised to the vacant dignity, a piwf 
(always supposing the traditionary guides of Saxo to be worthy of credit) 
that uie heMitary principle has great force even in the most ancient forms 
of society; ind^, the application of this principle to the chief magistracy 
of the state is the naturd and almost inevitable result of the patriarchal 
system— a system which we all know to be coeval with the existence of the 
world. Skiold was the Hercules of his age; and at a time when wild beasts 
disputed with man the empire of the forest, he was a greater benefactor than 
if he were merely a warrior. Even in his youth he was a prodigy; he would 
seize and fetter the most savage bear, leaving to his followers the less noble 
task of despatching the monster. Yet he frequently struggled with the 
bravest of his own species; no wrestler of Scandinavia could withstand him; 
in a i^ngle combat, he overthrew the duke of the Alamanni or Swabians, his 
army and that of his enemy being spectators; reduced that people to the 
condition of tributaries, and returned home in triumph, accompanied by the 
daughter of the duke, the beautiful Awilda, whom he made the partner of 
his throne. Nor was he less distin^ished for wisdom than for valour. He was 
a legislator: bad laws he abolished, and enacted such as were required by an 
ii^roved state of society. He was a great friend to the poor and the 
afflicted; the debts of others he often paid from his own treasury; the 
spoils taken in battle he uniformly abandoned to his followers; and it was 
one of his noble sayings that, while money was the reward of the soldier, 
glory was enough for the general. So much esteemed, indeed, was this 
prince that his posterity were glad to derive additional distinction from his 
name; and the Skioldungs, or the descendants of Skiold, were long dear to 
Denmark. 

Gram, the son of Skiold, and the fifth king, was endowed with equal 
strength and equal enterprise, and his life was more romantic. His nrst 
consort was the daughter of his tutor or governor, a grun old chief; but 
thinking this lady beneath him, or, more probably, anxious to rewairi his 
brother-in-^rms, Bessus, he soon bestowed her upon that hero. The dearer 
the ^ft, the greater the merit of the action; nor are similar instances of 
liberality wanting in other pagan heroes of the north. Probably Gram 
undervalued a conquest so easy as the wife he thus presented to his friend; 
and his ambition was roused by the hope of obtaining a lady whom nothing 
short of the highest coura^ could win. Gro, the daughter of Sigtrug, king 
of the Swedes, had been a^nced to a giant, viz. a Jotun or a Finn. Indig- 
nant at this prostitution of royal blood and virgin modesty, the Daniw 
monarch, attended by his never-failing companion, Hessus, passed into 
Sweden, kiUed the relatives of Gro, subdued the country, and brought 
away the princess in triumph. 

But, with all his valour, Gram was inconstant. Leading his army against 
the king of the Finns, he w^ so struck with the beauty of that monarch's 
daughtOT that he was speedily converted from an enemy into a suitor; and 
he obtained a promise of her hand on the condition of repudiating Gro. 
Scarcely, however, had he left the Finnish territory when a Saxon duke 
arrived, courted the lady, and the nuptial day was appointed. But he was 
not of a temper to bear this insult. Leaving his troops, he ropmred silenBy 
and quickly mto Finland, assumed a mean disguise, entered the royal palace, 
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and. took a humble seat. Being adced what brought him there, he lephed 
his proibssion as leech —a character held sacred in all andent communities, 
dhd sure of access to every house. As he had expected, the asseml:^ guests 
were soon steeped in drunkenness. According to the manner of the times, 
he sung his own exploits, beheaded the unsuspecting bridegroom, pros- 
trated many of the attendants to the earth, and bore away the princess to 
his vessel, which awaited him on the coast. But his end was fatal By 
Swibd^r, king of Norway, he was deprived of empim and of life; hw 
dominions became the prize of the victor; and his two infant sons, Outh- 
rum and Hadding, were secretly carried to Sweden, and confided to the 
charge of two giants. 

Here Saxo is careful to explain what he means by the word ''gitoi” 
There were, he assures us, three species. First, there were Ube vulgar giants, 
those who excelled all mankind in bodily stature. Next, were the wise men, 
who were as much inferior to the former in bulk as thcra were superior in 
knowledge: these penetrated into the secret workings of nature, and were 
enemies of the monster giants, whom they subdued. like the Persian magi, 
they struggled for and obtained the chief power of the state wherever they 
settled, and arrogated to themselves a divine no less than a regal authority; 
in sliort, they were ex[)ert magicians, able to delude all mankind by their 
prestiges. Next, we have the third class of giants, who were the offspring 
of the two preccHling, and were inferior to one parent in magnitude of body, 
to the other in knowledge; yet, in both respects, they were above the qrdi- 
naiy standard of our nature, and were thought, by their deluded admirers, 
to inherit some portion of divinity. After this sage distinction, the Danish 
ecclesiastic observes that we ought not to be surprised at the credulity of 
the Northmen, for were not the Romans, though the wisest of men, equally 
credulous? \’i^tever may be thought of that distinction, or of the person- 
ages whom he has drawn from ever^ting obscurity, of the existence of this 
credulity we liave abundant evidence; and it furnishes one of the best com- 
ments on the manners and opinions of the times. 

Swibdager, the conqueror of Gram, and the sixth king of Denmark, 
found the weight of three crowns too much for one brow. At the entreaty, 
therefore, of Gro, the divorced queen of Gram, he recalled her son Guthrum 
from exile, and placed him, as a vassal, on the throne. This prince was 
naturally despised as the slave of a foreign prince. Not so his brotW Had- 
ding, who, preferring liberty to a dependent court, and the hope of avenging 
his father’s death to the smiles of that father’s murderer, remained in exile, 
and with him were the hearts of Denmark. Of all the ancient heroes of 
the monarchy, this is, perhaps, the most celebrated. Wondrous, indeed, were 
his actions. ]|^ile a youtn, he inflamed the heart of Hardgrip, the giant 
daughter of his giant foster-father, who urged him to niake a corresponding 
return. ^ How could he love a giantess ? Was he — whom riie could, almost, 
enclose in one of her hands — a fit match for her? The thing was impossible. 

By no means,” was the reply. “ We of the superhuman breed can chanm, 
at pleasure, our forms, and even our substances; in short, we can reach tne 
clouds, or reduce ourselves to your rise.” The royal youth ocmaented: 
^d never had man a more useful or more faithful companion. Her magical 
knowledge was of more avail to him than her valour, for in that he could equal 
her; but she could furnish him with superior weapons, defend him from 
unseen danger, and cure his wounds where human aid would have been use- 
less. 

At length, perceiving that he yeaned to revisit his native country, sbe 
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reoolved to aeeom|Muiy him. On their jotirn^, tiiey one night arrived at a 
house trbm a eorp^ was duly Uud out, until the mournful funeral riM were 
ori^rated. Here was an opportunity of consulting the will of the godb» 
and the magic giantess availed herself of it. Producing a piece of wo(^ on 
which oertam verses of might, in Runic characters, were inscribed,* she 
cau^ it to be placed by lading under the tongue of the deceased. The 
effect was instantaneous: the corpse began to speak, and to utter the direst 
anathemas on her who had disturbed the repose of the dead. It predicted 
her immediate destruction in a neighbouring wood. No sooner, indeed, had 
they reached the wood, and erect^ their tent for the night, than a huge 
^nd was seen to move around them. The terrified Hadding called on his 
companion for help; and she, dilating her bod^ to a great extent, was able 
to seize the hand, and present it for amputation to tlie prince. From the 
wound issued more venom than blood. But the victory was dearly pur- 
chased; the gigantic witch was tom to pieces by the irritated powers of 
darkness. “ Neitner her supernatural condition,” says Saxo, “ nor her vast 
bulk availed her.” 

Hadding, however, did not much suffer by the event: a wise old man with 
one eye, pitying his disconsolate situation, provided him with a brother-in- 
arms, a celebrated pirate, and both entered into what was considered the 
holiest of compacts in tlie manner of the times, viz, each besmeared the 
footsteps of the other with his own blood. The two heroes being contiuered 
by a chief on whom they made war, the same old man took Hadding on 
horseback to his own mysterious seat, and both renovated and prodigiously 
fortified him by a magic drink. At the same time a metrical prophecy told 
him how he was to escape from the captivity which impended over him. 
Who was this unknown benefactor? On his return to the place whence he 
was taken, he could perceive, through the folds of his mantle, that he was 
conveyed over the sea. Tlie horse which bore him was evidently a demon, 
obedient to Odin, the god of the north. 

After some great exploits in the east, to which his ardour, no less than 
his fear of Swibdager, bore him, Hadding returned to Scandinavia. In a 
sea-fight he defeat and slew his enemy, and thus became sovereimi of 
Denmark, or, we should say, of the Danisn islands— for Jutland and Sk&ne 
obeyed different princes. Asmund, the son of Swibdager, he thus trans- 
formed into a foe, and a foe, too, greatly to be dr^ed. In a battle 
which ensued, finding that the tide of success was against him, he silently 
invoked the aid of the wizard giant Wagnoft, the father of his deceased 
Diistiyss, Hardgrip. Wagnoft obeyed the spell, and was immediately by 
bis side. Asmund lost the battle, and fell; but in his last moments he had 
the satisfaction of knowing that he bad rendered Hadding lame for life. 
And he had another kind of joy, dear enough to a pagan: his wife Gunhilda, 
disdaining to survive him, slew herself with his swoto, and was laid in the 
same grave with him. An invasion of his own country by Uffo, the son of 
Asmund, prevented Hadding from pursuing his advantage; but the follow- 
ing spring he again invaded Sweden; but his ranks were thinned alike by 
faniine and disease. His men were obliged to feed on their horses; next, on 
their dogs; and, lastly, on each other. To increase their consternation, , a 

* In the SewdinsTlnn supentitlon every rune was oomtecrated to some deity. Nearly all 
the ma^c of the north consisted in mnes. They conld raise or allay tempests ; they oonld 
change times, and they could bring the most distant objects together. They conld produce 
good or bad seaeons ; they oonld raise the dead ; in short, they were omnipotent over all natuie, 
—the invisible no less than the visible world « 
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nootanud voiM asNued tiMn <d! great erOs., The foUowiag i^t, eeeiL 
AQotb^ unknown voice threatens the Swedes wltii destfuetion. Both 
trmies, therefore, were alarmed; each had a supernatural enew, while each 
was perhaps unconscious that it had, also, a supernatural friendL That same 
night the two armies engaged; when, beholdri two aged men, of a form 
larger than tiie human, were seen by the light of the stars in the battle, 
one for the Swedes, the other for the Danes. The latter were subdued, and 

tiieir king was glad to flee to his own country. 

But misfortune pursued him. One day; as he was cooling his limbs in 
the waters of the sea, he perceived a fiidi different from any that he had ever 
seen; as it was near the shore, he killed it, and it was taken to his camp. 
But what was his consternation when a sea*-nymph appealed, and denounce 
direct vengeance on his headl He had killed one of the gods under the form 
of a fish. Henceforth the elements should be hostile to aim; if he ventured 
on the deep; his vessel should be wrecked by the fury o( the tempest; on 
land, the house which received him should, by a tempest, also be levelled 
with the ground; his flocks should perish in the fields; every place which 
he visited should be cursed for his sd^e: and this dreiuifu] doom was to 
remain in force until he had propitiated the divine wrath by frequent sacri- 
fices. The mandate was not to be despised; during the course of a year 
altars perpetually smoked with oxen immolated to Fro, the awful deity of 
the winds. 

The life of Ilndding was full of portents and marvels. Scarcely had^ he 
rescued the princess Eegiiilda of Norway from the oblimtion of marrying a 
giant, by killmg the monster and making her his bride, when a most wonderful 
adventure befell him. One winter evening, as he was supping with his bride, 
a woman like a culler of simples was seen to raise her head from the ground 
close by the hearth ; she inquired whether the king did not wish to know 
where such herbs grew at that season of the year. He replied that be shoukl 
very much wish to know. Hearing this, she enveloped him in his own 
mantle, and sank with him into the ground. What they saw in this subter- 
ranean journey bears some resemblance to the descriptions which have been 
given us of the Scandinavian world of spirits. They first entered a dark 
path, worn out by the feet of many travellers, and liere they perceived some 
great ones of the earth — some ifi purple and gold — whose doom appeared 
to consist in their indefinite windings. Pass^ them, they entered a region 
of some fertility, whence the woman had derive her simples. Furtiier still, 
they reached a river of precipitate course and blwsk waters, which rolled 
along the weapons of many hmoes, and over which a bridge conducted them 
to a different region. One of the first objects tibat met their eyes was two 
armies engaged in deadly strife. *^Who are these?” demands Holding. 
‘‘These,” replied the sorceress, “are they who M in battle; and it is thSr 

a t in this world continually to imitate their martial deeds in the other.” 

Lgth they reached a high wall, totally impassable. The woman, indeed, 
made no attempt to scale it; but, twisti^ on the head of a cock which she 
had brought with her, she threw it over; when, behold! the cock began to 
crow as if nothing hiad been done to itl Unable to proceed furtiier, thS 
adventurous travdlers returned to the palace. 

The rest of this monarch’s life must be hastily despatched. He triumphed 
over Uffo, who fell in battle, and bestowed the vacant throne of Sweden on 
Hunding, brother of the deceased monarch. His last days were embittered 
unnatural conduct of his daughter Ulwilda, who, with her husband, 
planned his destruction. Though hegeseaped all the snares of h^ enemies, 
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at teagtli be laid violent hands upon himself, leaving the throne of Denmark, 
and m evmeriority over that of Sweden, to his eldest son, Frode I. t 

Frode 1 was also a great warrior, and he carried his depredations froiii 
Russia to the British islands, on which, unfortunately for the natives, he 
made a longer stay than kings, whose sole object was plunder, were accus- 
tomed to nme. If there were any truth in the Danish account of this period, 
Scotland and South Britain were in frequent intercourse with the northern 
kingdom — sometimes for war and sometimes for peace. But these accounts 
are all to be distrusted. Events which happen at a much later period have 
been removed to the one before us; and the basis has been so much overlaid 
by fable that no ingenuity can separate the true from the false. When Frode 
commenced his reign, he found the treasury empty. How replenish it? By 
an expedient frequently to be found in Scandinavian legends. On a solitary 
island, a dragon, formidable alike for size and venom, brooded over immense 
riches. The youthful monarch hastened to the spot, entered the cave, 
fought and killed the serpent, and brought away the golden hoard. Whether 
there be any meaning in this and similar fables has been much disputed: 
probably, however, it liad a foundation, and the dragon may have been some 
terrible pirate whom Frode destroyed, and whose subterraneous riches he 
seized. This unexpected supply, we are told, enabled him to pursue his 
expeditions on various coasts of Europe. But we have no inclination to 
follow him. We may, however, allude to the way in which he gained pos- 
session of London; because the same exp^ient is often to found in 
northern writers. Despairing of the reduction of a place so well defended, 
he caused a report to m spread that he had suddenly died in his tent. Per- 
mission was asked to bury him in one of the temples of the city, and was 
granted. On the day appointed, the pretended corpse was borne through 
the gates; a great number of Danes attended to do honour to their monarch; 
but, under the garb of mourning, they hid their weapons of war; and, on a 
signal being given, they threw off the mockery of woe, assailed the Britons, 
and took the city by surprise. 

Of the immediate successors of this monarch little is known. Haldan, hta 
son, was a great warrior, who put his own brother to death, and was hated 
by the people. Roe, the son of Haldan, was a quiet prince, mean in stature, 
but with a mind whose care it was to make his subjects happy. Hcl^.^ his 
brother and successor, with whom, during his own life, he had sha^ the 
throne, was also a prince of great qualities; but his vices were still greater. 

Whether his lust or his tyranny were more intolerable,” says the historian, 
** is very doubtful.” His amours are too disgusting to bic recorded. At 
length, seeing the execration in which he was held, he bade adieu to his 
countiy; and it proved a final adieu. According to report, he fell on his 
own sword. In the reigns of these princes, we have no mention of the Nor- 
wegian sovereigns; but those of Sw^en — Jet us not forget tliat it b a Dane 
who writes — are represented as still dependent on ^nmark. Rolf (or 
Rollo) succeeded his father, and was much beloved by his subjects.^ He 
fell through the treache^ of a brother-in-law, who was excited to the deed 
by the sister of Rolf. Daughters conspiring against fathers, sisters against 
brothers, wives against husbands are among the common events of Scandi- 

* Both Roe and Helge reigned some centuries after the time fixed by Saxo—as recently as 
the fifth century of the Christian era. 

* Whether there was any other Rolf than the celebrated Rolf Kroke, who is thought to 
have rekned in the sixth century after Christ, is doubtful. The best northern writers adnfit 
of no other. 
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navian history. As this prince died without iaBue« the Danish states ^ted 
for theih monarch Hoder, a descendant of the famous Eteddmg, who had been 
educate by Gewar, a kin^ of Norway. As it is in the reign of this latter 
monarch tmit Odin is again introduce on the stage of northern history 
his first appearance being referred by Saxo to the time of Hadding— we can 
no longer refuse to notice what antiquity records with respect to him. In 
this, as in other parts of this introduction, the reader may admit or r^t 
what he pleases. 

According to Saxo, this personage was a mortal, king of the HeUespoUt, 
who laid claTm to the honours of divinity, and was actually worshippra by 
most of Europe. Hls profound knowledge of magic procum him tne char- 
acter. His oimnary residence was Bysaiitium; but he held Upsala, which 
he freiiucntly visited, in much esteem Anxious to testify their res^t for 
thvi new deity, the kings of tlie north cast a golden statue in his honour, 
adorned it with bracelets and other costly ornaments, and^nt it to Byzan- 
tium. It was received by Odin with gmt joy, and placed in the temple of 
the gods. But Frigg, the wife of Odin, whom S^o judges to be ornte 
worthy of such a hiLsband, stripped the statue of its ornaments to adorn 
lieraelf. The incensed deity hung the mechanics who acted by her orders; 
and, for greater security, placed the image on a high pedestal, and by his 
wonderful art rendered it vocal to human touch. But when was female 
vaziitv cured? To secure the aid of a domestic of the temple, Frigg did not 
hesitate to grant him the last favour; and by his aid, the gold, being again 
abstracted, again adorned her person. 

This two-fold injury was too much for a god to withstand; and Odin 
left the country lor a season, until the public discourse, like a nine days’ 
wonder, had evaporated itself into empty air. During his absence, several 
persons — probably priests of his own temple — arrogated to themselves the 
attributes of divinity. These, on his return, he forced not only to lay down 
their borrowed honours but to flee from the country. Among them one is 
mentioned whose case affords a curious illustration of popular superstition. 
Mitothin was a great magician, and had long enjoyed the favour of the gods. 
But they were incensed with his impiety, while he no longer paid them the 
slightest hon^e. On the return of 0dm he fled to Funen, and was killed 
by the inhabitants. In his tomb, however, he was amply revenged: he intro- 
duced into the whole region various kinds of plague; he destroyed multitudes 
of the inhabitants, until they, one day, opened his sepulchre, exhumed his 
body, cut off his head, and dixive a stake through the corpse: then the mys- 
terious visitation was at an end. He is, probably, the tot vampire on 
record. 

The account of Snorre Sturleson,/ who followed Norwegian, not Danish 
authorities, differs in many respects from the preceding.* It may best be 
given in his own words: 


SNORRE STURLBSON’s ACCOUNT OP ODIN 


The coimtry east of the Tanaquisl in Asia was called Asaland, or Asaheim, 
apd the chief city in that land was called Asgard.' In that city was a chief 
called Odin, and it was a great place for saenfioe. It was the custom there 


* Aqnfd 1 b sapposed by those who look for blatorical feet In mytbologioel teles to be the 
I>re8rat Aeeor ; others thst it la Cheagar in the Genc^en ridge, oelled by Stiebo As; 


the Ashnxg or eestle of Aes ; which word Aes stiU 
ing e ridge of high ]end.s 


B in the northern 


trebo Aspniguin— 
lengoegee, ugsltf* 
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llwfe 4<M(nT>^ godara^ should both direct the sacrifices and also judge 

Dive Tliey *were called Diars, or DrotuerSi and all the people served 

md them. Odin was a great and very far-travdled warrior, who 

many kin^oms, and so successful was he that in every battle the 
Tifatwy was on nis^e. It was the belief of his people that victo^ belonged 
to him in every battle. It was his custom when he sent his men into battle, 
or on any expedition, that he first laid his hand upon their heads, and called 
down a blessmg upon them; and then they believed their undertaking would 

be successful. His people also were 
accustomed, whenever they fell into 
danger by land or sea, to upon his 
name; and they thought that dways 
they got comfort and aid by it, for 
where he was they thought help was 
near. Often he went away so long 
that he passed many seasons on his 
journeys 

Odin had two brothers, the one 
called Ve, the other Vitir, and they gov- 
erned the kingdom twhen he was ab- 
M^ut. It happened once, when Odin had 
gone to a ^‘at distance, and had been 
so long away that the people of Asa 
doubted if he would ever return home, 
that hib two brothers took it upon 
themseUes to diMde his estate, but 
both of them took his wife Fngg to 
themselves 0dm soon after returned 
home, and took his wife back. 
hbluvobobo 8 KAUhA Odin went out with a great anny 

aeainbt the Vanalaud people; but they 
were well prepared, and defended their land, so that victory was changeable, 
and they rav^ed the lands of each other, and did great damage. They tired 
of this at last, and on both sides appointed a nieetuig foi establishmg peace, 
made a truce, and exchanged hostj^s. The Vanalaud ^K*ople sent their best 
men, Njord the Rich, ancl his son Frey. Tlie people of Ai^nd sent a man 
called Haener, whom they thought well suited to be a chief,* as he was a stout 
wd very handi^me man, and with him they sent a man of ^at understand- 
ing c^led Mimir, and on the other side the Vanaland pc^ojae sent the wisest 
man in their community, who was called Quascr. Now, when Hsener came 
to Vanaheim he was immediately made a chief, and Mimir came to him with 
good coun^l on all occasions. But when Hiener stood in the Thinn or other 
meetings, if Mimir was not near him, and any difficult matter w^aakid before 
him, he always answered in one way, '‘Now let others give their advice”: 
so that the Vanaland people got a suspicion that the Asaland people haa 
deceived them m the exchange of men. They took Mimir, therefore, and 
beheaded him, and sent his head to the Asaland people. 

0(^ took the head, smeared it with herbs so that it should not rot, aijd 
sang incantations over it. Thereby he gave it the power that it spoxe to 
him, and discovered to him many secrets Odin placed Njord and ^ey as 

* Hof goduB, whose office of priests and jadges continued hereditary in Bcandlnavia > 

* These osduuiges apMar not to have been of hostages, but of chlm to be inoomrated 
Bith the people to whom they were sent, and ^ue to preserre peace s 
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psMs d tile eacrifioeB, md they became deitiiea of the Aaaknd pe<^ 
Njdnl’%daQg^ter Freya was priestess of the saerifioea, and fiiet tau^ tid 
Asalana' people the mem art, as it was in use and fashion among the Vanar 
land people. Y^ile NjW was with the Vanaland people he had tiJcen his 
own [&ter in marriage, for that was allowed bjr their law; and their childmn 
were Fieyn and Freya. But among the Aaaland people itwasfwbidden to 
come tether in so near relationshii). 

'il^ere goes a great mountain barrier from northeast to southwest, whidb 
divides the Greater Sweden from other kingdoms. South of this mountato 
ridge it is not far to Turkland, where Odin ahd great possessions. But Odkl 
having foreknowledge and magic-sight, knew that his post^ty would come 
to settle and dwell m the northern half of the world. In tiuMe times the 
Roman chiefs went wide around in the world, subduing to themselves all 
people; and on this account many chiefs fled from their domains. Odin set 
his brothers Ve and Titir over As^rd; and he himself, wi^ all the g^ and 
a great many other people, wande^ out, first westward to QardarigeXRusria], 
and then south to Saxland [Germany]. He had manv sons; and after having 
subdued an extensive kingdom in Baxland he set nia sons to defend the 
coimtry. He himself went northwards to the sea, and took up his abode in 
an i4and which is called Qdinsd in Funen. Then he sent Genon across the 
homid to the north, to discover new countries; and she came to king Gylfe, 
who gave her a ploug^ate of land. Then she went to Jotunheim, and bore 
foul t^ons to a giant, and transfonned them into a yoke of oxen, and ;^oked 
them to a plough, and broke out the land into the ocean right opposite' to 
Odinsd, which land was called Zealand, where she f^terwards settled and 
dwelt. Skiold, a son of Odin, married her, and they dwelt at Leidre.* Where 
the ploughed land was is a lake or sea called Laage. In the Swedish land the 
fiords of Laage correspond to the nesses in Zemand. Brage the Old songs 
thus of it:* 


Geflon from Gjlfe dxove away, 

To add new land to Denmark's sway, — 
Blythe Gefion plonghii^ in the smoke 
That steamed up frmn her exen-yoke : 
Four heads, eight forehead stars had they 
Bright gleamioff, as she ploughed away ; 
Dragging new umds from the deep main 
To Join them to the sweet ide's plain. 


Now when Odin heard tliat things were in a prosperous condition in the 
land to the east beside Gylfe, he went thither, and Gylfe made a peace with 
him, for Gylfe thought he had no strength to oppose the people of Asalwd. 
Odin and Gylfe had many tricks and enchantments against ea^ other; but 
the Asaland people had mways the superiority. Odin topk up his rosidenoe 
at the MMar Lake, at the place now called Si^una. There he erected a 
large temple, where there were sacrifices according to the customs of the 
Asaland people. He appropriated to himself the whole of that district of 
country, and called it Sigtuna. To the temple gods he gave also domains, 
^ord dwelt in Noatun, in Upsala, Heimdall in Himinbjorg, Thor in 
Thrudvong, Baldur in Breidaolik; to aU of them he gave good domains. 

When Odin of Asaland came to the north, and the go^ with he 


^ ^ Issfiord, in tiie oonnty of Xitihniboig, is ooa* 

■laered tbs oldest royal seat la Denmark, s if w 

fakte 2 *® ®?® ? **■?****» a oonvuIaUm in whUh thooeeanlmko 

tlra Sound and Betts, or in wm «l» Uaiid of Zkaland laM to 
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to oioroiBB $nd teach others the arts which the people long afterwards have 
tgwsitised. Odin was the cleverest of all, and from him all the othen^ ieamed 
nbcir arts; he knew them first, and knew many more than other 
peo|>lerBut now, to tell why he is held in such high respect, we must men- 
various causes that contributed to it. When sitting among his friends 
his countenance was so beautiful and friendly that the spirits of all were 
exhilarated by it; but when he was in war be appeared fierce and dreadful. 
This arose from his being able to change his colour and form in any way he 
liked. Another cause was that he conversed so cleverly and smoothly that 
all who heard were persuaded. He spoke everything in rhyme, such as now 
composed, and which we call scald-craft. He and his temple gods were 
called song-smiths, for from them came that art of song into the northern 
countries. Odin could make his enemies in battle blind, or deaf, or terror- 
struck, and their weapons so blunt that they could no more cut than a willow 
twig; on the oth^ hand, his men rushed forwards without armour, were os 
mad as dogs or wolves, bit their shields, and were strong as bears or wild 
bulls, ^and killed people at a blow, and neither fire nor iron told upon them. 
These were called bersaerkers. ‘ 

Odin coidd transform his shape: hb body would lie as if dead, or asleep; 
but then he would Ins in shape of a fish, or worm, or bird, or beast, and be 
off in a twinkling to distant lands upon his own or other people’s business. 
With words alone he could quench fire, still the ocean in tempest, and turn 
the wind to any quarter he pleased. Odin had a ship which was called 
SkidbladncTf in which ho sailed over wide seas, and which he could roll up 
like a cloth.* Odin carried with Wm Mimir's head, which told him all the 
news of other countries. Sometimes even he called the dead out of the earth, 
or set himself beside the burial-mounds; whence he was called the ghost- 
sovereign, and lord of the mounds. He had two ravens, to whom la* hatl 
taught the sp^ch of man; and they flew far and wide through the land, 
and brought him the news. In all such things he was pre-eminently wise. 
He taught all these arts in runes, and songs which are called incantations, 
and therefore the Asaland people are called incantation-smiths. 

Odin understood also the art in which the greatest power is lodged, and 
which he himself practised; namely, what is called magic. By means of 
this he could know beforehand the predestined fate* of men, or their not yet 
completed lot; and also bring on the death, ill luck, or bail health of people, 
and take the strength or wit from one person and give it to another. But 
after such witchcraft followed such weidmess and anxiety that it was not 
thought resixictable for men to practise it; and therefore the priestesses were 
brought up in this art. Odin knew finely where all missing cattle were con- 
cealed under the earth, and understood the songs by which tlie earth, the 
hills, the stones, and mounds were opened to him; and he bound those who 
dwell in them by the power of his word, and went in and took what he pleased. 
From these arts he became very celebrated. His enemies dreaded hm; his 
friends put their trust in him, and relied on his power and on himself. He 
taught ttie most of his arts to his priests of the sacrifices, and they came nearest 


' Benwrker — bo called from her, bare ; and mtAt, shirt ; that is, bare of any shirt of 
as they fought without armour. The berserkers appear to have gone into battle intosicatSd 
with opium, or some exciting drug ; as the reaction after their bersnrker gang was over, and 
their lassHude and exhaustion, prove the use of some stimulant previously to a great excess, a 

* This possibly refers to boats covered with skin or leather — the oorade of the Welsh 
and Irish, ff 

* OrUig— tho original law, the primaeval law fixed from the beginning. It Is enrions that 
this idea of a predestination existed in the religion of Odin. « 
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to hiiqadf in all wisdom and witch-knowledge* Ifanj others however, oceu* 
pied thei^ves much with it; and from that time witchcraft spread far and 
wide, andlcontinued kna. People sacrificed to Odin, and the twelve diiefe 
from Asaland— called wem their gods, and b^eved in them long after. 
F^m Odin’s name came the name Audun, which people gave to his sons; 

from Thor’s name comes Iliorer, also Thorarixm; and also it is some- 
times augmented by other additions, as Steenthor, ot Hafthor, and many 
kinds of iterations. 

Odin established the same law in his land that bad been in force in Asae 
land. Thus he established by law that all dead men riiould be bumed, and 
their property laid with them upon the pile, and the aidiea be cast into the 
sea or buried in the earth. Thus, said ne, eveiyone will come to Valhalla 
with the riches he had with him upon the pile; and he would also enjoy 
whatever he himself had buried in the earth. For men of consequence a 
mound riioid be raised to their memory, and for all other warriors who had 
been distii^ished for manhood a standing stone; which custom remained 
long after Odin’s time. Towards winter there shomd be blood-sacrifice for a 
gocS year, and in the middle of winter for a good crop; and the third sacrifice 
Siould be m summer, for victory in battle. Over all Sweden the people paid 
Odin a ioatl or tax — so much on each head ; but he had to defend the countiy 
from enemy or disturbance, and pay the expense of the sacrifice feasts towards 
winter for a good year. 

Njiird took a wife called Skadi; but she would not live with him, but 
married afterwards Odin, and had many sons by him, of whom one was called 
Sseming; and of this Eyvind SkaldaspiUer sings thus: 

To Au’ 8 son Queen Skudl bore 
Seining, wbo dyed bis shield in gore,— 

The giant-queen of rock and snow, 

Who loves to dweU on earth below, 

The iron pine-tree's danghter, she 
Sprung from the rocks that rib the sea, 

To Odin bore full manv a son. 

Heroes of many a battle won. 

To Seeming Ebi\ Hakon the Great reckoned up his pedigree. This Sweden 
they called Mannheim, but the Great Sweden t&sy called Godheim; and of 
Godheim mat wonders and novelties were related. 

Odin died in his bed in Sweden; and when he was near his death he made 
hij^lf be marked with the point of a spear, and said he was going to God- 
heim, and would give a welcome there to all his friends, and all brave warriors 
should be dedicated to him; and the Swedes believed that he was gone to the 
ancient Asfmrd, and would live there eternally. TTien b^an the belief in 
Odin, and the calling upon him. The Swedes bdieved that he often show^ 
hin^lf to them before any great battle. To some he gave victory; others 
he invited to himself; and they reckoned both of these to be well off in their 
fate. Odin was burned, and at his pile there was great splendour. It was 
their faith that the hi^er the smoke arose in the air, the higher he would be 
raised whose pile it was; and the richer he would be, the more the property 
that was consumed with him./ 


HISTORY r ABTIALLT RECONCILED TO TRADITION 

The quahties of this extraordinar y m an are the favourite theme of the 
Swedm and Norwegian chroniclers, whether Odin ever existed — whether 
nimsdf and his alle^ Ariatics are not laere creatures of the imagination — 
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grounds for the former opinion. ~ That he existed, and at no distant 
fMtkid antecedent to ^e invasion of Eiu^and by the Saxons, is affirmed alike 
^ written testimony and tradition. According to that venerable and most 
Inestimable relic of antiG[uity, the Saam Chronicle,^ all the princes of the 
nation derived their origin from the deified hero; and the nuinber of genera- 
tions between him and the reigning kin^ are minutely recorded. Thus, from 
Odin to Gmdic, 495 a.d., are ten ^nerations; from Odin to Ida, 547 a.d., the 
same number; from Odin to ^lla, 560 a.d., twelve; from Odin to Gedlwulf, 
597 A.D., thirtmn; from Odin to Penda, 626 a.d., twelve; from Odin to OfiFa, 
755 A.D., sixteen; from Odin to ^thelwmf, 854 a.d., twenty-three gencradons. 
In iffi these lists the intervening chain, from the wizard king to his Saxon 
descendant, are carefully specified. 

' In the same manner the series of northern kings, from the sons of Odin, 
who were placed by him over the thrones of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
is progresavely detailed. Thus, in Denmark, the generations from Skiold, 
the son of Odm, to Ragnar Lodbrok, 794 a.d., are twenty-five. In Sweden, 
from Njdrd (the adopts son, perhaps, of Odin) to Olaf, a.d., are twenty- 
three generationB. In Norway, the succession of kings from the same Njoid, 
to Harold Harfagr, the first ** monarch” of that country, 934 a.d., are twentv- 
eight. We think that these genealogical series, so carefully, so minutely 
p^iculaiised, afford a presumption, at least, that the pontiff kmg of the north 
Doth lived and reigned at a period not very far distant from the birth of Christ. 
Not that the subject is without its difficulties. The events ascribed to Odin’s 
times have, by many writers, been deemed inapplicable to any century within 
the known history of the world. Hence, some nave removed him to the age 
immediately following the flood; some, to the seventh century after that 
event; some, to the age of Darius Hystaspes; others, to that of Philip, king 
of Macedon; others, to less than two centuries before Christ; while another 
party contends that he was more recent still, and that Ariovistus, whom 
Cssar ranquered, was one of his sons. Where so much contradiction, so much 
absurdity a^und, our only guide, in the absence of positive evidence, is rea- 
son; and tins confirms the generally received opinion that tins personage is of 
far less antiquity than was formerly supposed Not that many of his rites, 
many of his notions, many, perhaps, of his alleged actions, are not more 
ancient. There is, indeed, some reason to infer that they were known in 
Asiatic Scythia, a thousand years before his time. But this fate is not peculiar 
to Odin; it has been that of all celebrated men. Whoever has entered pro- 
foundly into ^e history of tradition must be aware that legends which were 
formeny applicable to the most ancient characters were applied to compara- 
tivdy modem ones, when the latter had been dead lo^ enou^ to perma the 
imagination to invest them with new attributes. Thus many v&h have 
been related of Charlemagne’s heroes — of CWlemagne himself— of tl^ 
crusaders, especially of Coeur de Lion’s age, were once the gilory of pagans, 
and were derived irom a northern or an oriental source, before Nonqgns, 
Franks, or ADg^es were known.^ 

So much for direct and positive evidence, whidi is stronc^y confirmed by 
inference. Hie Goths, like all the Scythians, were accustomed to dmfy thev 


deceased heroes. This is expressly affirmed by several writers, espec 
Adam of Bremen; and heroes are mention^, who, we find, were 
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waiMM, afte hla name, Irn^, diw 
laleafROgen: it was, nideed, regarded aa Ae pi^nm 
The facility with which kings and heroes were d e ffied is afliB moie tftrfltum^ 
illustrated in the life of St. Anskar, the apostle of the ScataBnainttfis. 
Alarmed at the success which attended the preaching of that adBurable 
missionary (this was about the middle of the abth century), the priests of 
the Odinian wor^ip had recourse to a b<dd impostate. By their contrive 
ance a man suddenly appeared in the Swedkh capital, who a&med that 
he had just attended a ^neral meeting of the gods, and that he was beaier 
(d a cmnmunication from than to King Olaf and his people. Ibe auhstanee 
of it was that the ancient deities had always been most indMlgetit to the 
Swedes; that, hitherto, they had foimd no reason to eomplam of in ungrateful 
retain from tneir wonhippers; that now, however, there waM sad (tehw in 
the sacrifices and other proofs of devotion ; and that their wrath was especially 
excited by the introduction of a new deity, of one peculiarly hostile to the gods 
of the kingdom. If/' added they, “you Swedes really wish to increase the 
number of gods, we wiU readily admit your departed king, Eric, to the honours 
of deification.” 

That the proposal was accepted, that a temple was immediately erected to 
Eric, that his altars pe^tually smoked with sacrifices — are among the most 
indubitable facts of histonr. Hence, there is nothing unreasonable in the 
(location of Odin; indeed, he could not have avoided the honour. One so 
celebrated as he was — a great warrior, a great legislator, the founder of a 
new empire and of a new religion — assuredly could not foil to be invested 
with the same honours as an Aiminius or an Eric. Indeed, as it was the 
obvious polic^r of the Asiatic followers of Odin to represent the authority of 
their pontiff king and his successors as founded on divine, not on human sane* 
tion, as that authority was avowedly theocratic — be must, of necessity, have 
been regarded as a god, if not in his lifetime, immediatdy ^ter his dscease. 
The temporal no less than the spiritual government of Odin, and the social 
superiority of his inmediate followers over the inhabitants he found in Sweden, 
drew our attention in former pages. Our opinions on this subject are stionj^y 
confirmed by Munter*> as follows: 

Odin founded the empire of the Svear, winch was originally confined to a 
small territory around the Malar Lake, in the present Swedisli provinee of 
Upland, called the lessOT SvlthjddL in contrast to the jneater mthjdd, or 
Scythia, whence they migrated, and Mannaheim, or the &me of Ifon/in eon^ 
tr^t to the celestial abode of Aagard. By degrees the Svear, as the 
Mbe governed by the pontiff kings, the immemate desoendsjits of Odfoiiim 
having t^ custody of the great traple at Sigtun, the prindpal seatof the new 
superstition, acquired an ascendancy over the Goths, who possessed the more 
southern tract of country called Gautland, Gotland, or €ldto-rike. This tnw* 
cedence of the Svear over the Goths is establidied by the eimMS terms it 
w ancient fundamental law of thdr joint empire, to vdueh the 

loM ^dMted by fbe natitnd aasembly of aU the Swedea (diltaf aira 
ovta), at the MoTa-Stone, m the j^n near Upsala, and the of aljh&o 

Ooto aBra GWa) ahall re-eleet or ooofimi him.” lUV dtaiilMfiaB 

pwaerved in the trsdittMiB attS ttmali tt 
the Mi^ Ages, and the chviBion between the Sm and OStaMike ia atm^ 
by a chain of niountaina running between SgdennanJand tad 
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One ^ fliB indent doeumentB whidi throws the most liAt upon the his- 
totw of the heroic age in the north is the Edddc poem, called Bigijfmdl, The 
tIffhMie of that is said to have been tiie son of Skiold, and, sfecording to 
m^uundogy of Suhi^reigned in Skihie about the end of the second centi^ 
of the Christ eia. poem contains a minute dawfication of the dif- 
ferent orders of society, personified as the children of King Rigj who is sup- 
posed to have divided them into distinct castes, assigning to each its respective 
rank in the social scale. As a literary composition, it resembles the An^o- 
Saxon poem of Beowulf, and all other genuine traditions^ poems or romances 
of uncivilised nations, in its unpretenefin^ and Homeric simplicity of style and 
incidents. In this respect it 1^ been justly called one of the most curious 
and interesting ''manners-painting strains*’ that have been preserved and 
handed down to posterity. The effects of the orimnal Gothic migration and 
conquest in Scandinavia arc here distinctly marked in the features of the slave 
caste, descended from the aboriginal Finns, and distingui^ed from their 
conquerors by black hair and compleidon, as well as the squalid poverty and 
misery iq which they were compelled to live. The caste of freemen and free- 
holders — lords of the soil which they cultivated, and descended from the 
Gothic conquerors, with their reddish hair, fair complexion, and all the traits 
which pecuuarly mark that famous race — is in like manner personified in a 
vivid description of a single family. Then comes the caste of the illustrious 
Jarls and the Herser, earls and barons, who are distin^ished from the others 
by their still fairer hair and skin, by their noble employments and manners, 
from whom descend the kingly race, skilled in runic science, in manly exercises, 
and the military art. 

We have, here, the early history of the Scandinavians traced in a few lines; 
but these are strongly marked, and confirmed by all the traditions of the 
ancient north, respectm^he different races of men by which the counti^ was 
successively occupied, ^e first Gothic emigrants subdued the Celto-Finnidi 
tribes, who were the primitive inhabitants of the country, and reduced them to 
servitude, or drove them, first to the mountains, and then to the desert wilds 
and fastnesses of Norrland, Lapland, and Finland. Here the Jotuners or 
Jotnar, as they were called by their (^thic invaders, continued to adhere to 
the ^veiling superstition of their fathers, which was that form of polytheism 
which lias been called fetichism, or the adoration of beasts and birds, of stocks 
and stones, all the animate and inanimate works of creation. The antipathy 
between these two races, so continually alluded to in the songs and sagas of 
the mythic and heroic age, is significantly expressed in the legend of N jdrd, 
who dwelt by the sea-side, and Skadi, a mountain-nymph of the rival race of 
the Jotuner, whom he had espoused. She very naturally prefers her native 
abode on the Alpine heights, wlulst he insists on dwelling where he can hear 
the row of the ocean billows. At last, they compromise this matrimonial 
dissension by agreeing to pass nine nights alternately among the mountains, 
and three on the sea-shore. But Njord soon tires of this compact, and vents 
his (fissatisfaction in a lay to this effect: " How do I hate the mountain wildsl 
I ^ve only passed nine nights there; but how long and tedious did they 
se^n! There one hears nothing but the howling of wolves, iniftA(>d of tiie 
sy^t notes of the swan.” To which Skadi extemporises response: 
I' How can I rest on the sandy sea-shore, where my slumters are every morn- 
ing broken by the hideous screaming of the seagi^?” The result Is that she 
deserts her husband and returns to the mountains, where her father dwells: 
there, snatching up her bow, and fastening on her snow-skates, bounds 
over the hills in pursuit of the vdld^beasts. 
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The Svear, who iiu|srated iinth ilie histone Odin, achieved no forcthfe 
conquest nver their national brethren of the Gothic tribe, by whom they had 
been precSled. The ascendancy of Odin and his foUowm over thmr prede- 
cessors was acqwied and maintained bv superstition, and their supposed 
superiority in mamc and the other arts which win the confidence or influence 
toe fears of a baroarous nation. The older worship of the prinutive inhabi- 
tants, and of their conquerors, was modified by this new pro]^t, who, taking 
advantage of the pre-existing belief in the doctrine of uie transmigration m <» 
souls, and the incarnation of divine spirits, so widely diffused among toe 
ancient people of the earth, pretended to be the former Odin, who had sgtan 
descends amoi^ his faithful Goths.* His worship thus soon supplanted toat 
of the more ancient Odin, and the attributes and actions of both were nadu- 
ally confounded together in the apprehension of the Scaneflnavians. But It 
did not supplant that of Thor, whom the primitive people of the north regarded 
as the elder and most beneficent of the deities. In him they^ortoippra toe 
goodly elements of nature — the light, the heat, and especialljr the thunder, 
making and purifying the atmosphere. This deity was principally revered 
in Norway; and, after its discovery and settlement, in Icdand: but he main- 
tained his recog^d equality with the other superior go(b even in the grmt 
temple of Upsua, the pnncipm seat of the northern superstition. His votaries 
formed a distinct sect, who were often engaged in deadly strife with the 
peculiar worshippers of Odin. 

The next deity in the Scandinavian hierarchy was Frey, who represented 
the prolific powers of Nature, and. wito his sister Freya, the Venus of this, 
mytnolo^, was principally revered in Sweden, Norway, and Iceland; whilst 
Omn and his son, Baldui^ were adored both at Upsala and Leidre as the peculiar 
national deities of the Gothic Danes and Svear. The religion of the north, 
as it was at last modified by this new dispensation, in the conjoint 
adoration of Thor, Odin, and Frev, bore a strong family likeness to the three 
principles of Shamanism, or the faith professed by the votaries of the Dalai 
Lama in central Asia. This coirespondence points most significantly to its 
origin; and the filiation of religious creeds and forms of worship thus com- 
bines with that of language to trace the present people of the north to the 
remotest regions of the East. 

The tenoral government established by Odin was perpetuated through 
his sons. Thus Heimdall was placed over Skane, the original seat of the Danes. 
Ssming had Norway. From another son spru^ the x^tingar, who reigned 
for many centuri^ in Sweden and Norway. Skiold, a fourth son, led a cdony 
into Zemand, which became the seat of a different kin^om; hence the Skiof- 
dunm, or the regal f^ily of Denmark. And as to Baldur, he was the king of 
toe Angles, if any faith is to be placed in the Saxon Chronwle} Thus, accord- 
ing to tradition, as embodied in the Icelandic and Norwe^ sagas, and in 
other monuments of antiquity, Odin was the progenitor of aU toe great dvnas- 
ties of the north. But in regard to some parts of Norway we must not forget 
the family of Nor — the mytholodc, or rather mythic Nor, whose fame was 
so widely spread, and from whom the whole countiy derived its name. Doubtr 
less toe native chiefs, those who descended from anoastora long antecedent to 
Odin’s arrival, were proud enough of their descent, and too mueh attaebed 
to their ancient religion — more ancient than Odin’s — to care to eitoer the 
Asiatic conqueror or his attendant Drotner. But the kings of the iBrir, cff 


' To ihii opinion, uji Danham, » wtt do not iiibBeiibe. We lin?o no proof of tho ezlatonoo 
of twoOdini. 
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niioK ohief deity was thie 'very Ocfin, boasted ol a spiritual |Me* 
by far, to thrir temporal. 

THE LEGEND OP BALDUR 

But, levertiiig to the narrative of Saxo, o and the alleged succession of the 
Danish kings, Hodur, whom (as we have before observed) Gewar, a king in 
.Norway, had educat^ won the heart of Nanna^ the da^hter of his brae- 
factor. She had, however, the misfortune to influence a divme lover, Baldur. 
the son of Odin, wh^ like David, had seen her in the bath. As he knew oi 
her attachment to Hodur, he resolved to remove that person by violence; 
but t^ latter had friends powerful as those of his enemy. One day, while 
hunting in the mountains, Hodur entered a cloud, and suddenly beheld a 
number of virgins, who, though bearing some resemblance to the maids of 
Norway, were m r^ity the fatal sisters. They accosted him by name, told 
him iimt his beloved Nanna had smitten the heart of Baldur, but warned him 
not to attempt the life of the demi-god. They informed him that they were 
preeenVunseen, in all battles — that they were the arbiters of good and evil — 
and that they often assisted their mortal friends when assistance was most 
reouired. Saying this, they disappeared so quickly that his eye could not 
follow them. 

On his return, he related to Gewar what he bad seen, and besought the 
band of Nanna. The old king had no objection to the match ; but he dreaded 
the wrath of Baldur, on whose charmed body mortal weapon could have no 
effect. He added, however — for he was a great magician — that there was 
a sword kept by Mimring, a satyr of the woods, with virtue enough to slay 
the demi-god. The same being had bracelets, of efficacy so wonderful as 
greatly to increase the bodily strength of the possessor. But how obtain 
these miraculous gifts? Hie abode of the satyr was amidst rocks and snows, 
and almost inaccessible to man. Hodur was, however, to take his sledge and 
reindeer; to reach the alpine solitudes, to pitch his tent, so that the shadow 
of the satyr’s grove might fall upon it; and to watch day and night, with 
untiring patience, for the appearance of the mysterious occupant. The 
prince did as he was commanded; he fasted and watched, imtil one night, 
feigning to be asleep, he perceived the satyr attentively observing his tent. 
In a moment, he struck the monster, bound it 'with fetters, and threatened to 
kill it if it did not surrender the sword and bracelets. His life was dearer 
than those treasures. Hodur gaincnl his object, and returned in triumph to 
the court of Gewar. The value of the treasure, indeed, was too great not to 
raise up rivals for its possession; and one king (Gelder, who has left 1:^ 
name to a well-known Dutch province), sailed with a powerful armament 
against lum; but if it excited envy, it also aided its owner, and Hodur was 
victorious. 

In the mean time, Baldur, terrible in arms, entered the dominions to obtain 
the fair Nanna by force, should entreaties be ineffectual. But she was dmA-f to 
the most honied flattery. Without betraying her attachment for Hodur, 
which would only place him in greater jeopardy, she represented in strong 
colours the ineqiiality of the proposed marriage. '^Tlie chain whi^ ImiiS 
a god to a mortal,” she observed, ''could not be a lasting chain. Wiira tho 
fervour of passion had subsided, the superior being, despising his^Ibssaoitsd 
choice, would at once dissolve it.” Balaur had recourse to arms; and he was 

g * ined by the anny of the gods, at the head of which were Odin^a^ Vm. 
ere were fearful odds; but Hodu# was not dbcoiuaged. His magie brace- 
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fate mdmd falm imfieiietiftbfa to and tea hawiimur ti Aor 

cniteed mnrtluqg on white itlte, ha had tea eooraga te tee Samte 
sMan telndmr. With hki wonderful ewoid he out off tee handle of tee all- 
destructive weapon, so as to render it usdbss; and the gods, dtenved of thefa 
great suppcnt, took refuge in flight. 

The vietoi7 was complete; the allies of the gods were destroyed; thehr 
bodies east by the waves on the shores; and the victor rperfonned the fast 
rites to their manes. ''Strange/' ecmdudes Saxo, "teat goda oould he tbn% 
rooted by mortalsl" But he acootmte for the droumatanse by graaafy 
teserviog that they were deities in human estimation only, and not m lealil^ 
He evidmtly regards them merely as magicians and primte; Wise, indeed, 
far beyond human wisdom, but stm mortal. His reli^on, hfai^eanon, eom- 

K him thus to regard them; and often, when faS enuploys tee term go^ 
is tee saving clause which we have just noticed. Aa tee^neward cthts 
victory, Hddur obtained the hand of Nanna, with the thibne of one part of 
Sweden; but he was shortly afterwards vanquished by Baldur, and be lost 
the crown of Denmark. He and Baldur were dreadful rivals* Through lus 
love for Nanna, the latter wasted mdually away. To procure a greater 
share of the divine favour, he offered human saermoes to and m fatal 
precedent was but too well imitated by succeeding ages. In the next battle, 
be was again the victor, and his rival was compellra to seek an asylum in an 
obscure ^lage of Jutland. Here, unattended and discouraged, Hddur frit 
the more deeply the contrast of situations. From Jutland, he passed into 
Sweden, privately assembled his staunch adherents, and represented to them 
the h^tessness of his prospects — that he was alike weary of empire and 
life. Compelled, indeed, to consult Ms safety by wandering from forest to 
forest, from one cavern to another, he exhibited a remarkable example of tec 
instability of fortune, in a region where such vicissitudes were more frequent 
than in any other part of the world. 

In this emergency, while sojourning amidst woods never trod by man, he 
one day entered a cave, in which he found the weird sisters. Bei^ asked 
what had broi^ht him to their sohtudes, he replied, "Misfortune in war." 
He bewriled his hard fate, and asserted that their predictions had not been 
verified, but had been contradicted by the event. They contended, however, 
that if he had been twice put to flight, he had inflicted as great an injuiy on 
the enemy as the enemy had inflicted on him. But Baldur was on the tlurane 
of Denmark; what consolation, therefore, could he receive? He was, indeed, 
told that if he could only discover and appropriate to himself a certain spedes 
of food, which was every day served to his rival, and which increBsea teat 
rival's strength in a prodigious manner, he should become the victor. How 
discover it? But, whatever his fate, it could not be more disastrous than tee 
present; and he again sought Baldur in arms. 

The first day's ^ht was indecisive. At night, he lay in his tent; but 
deep refusing to visit him, he arose and went towards the enen^’s camp. 
There he saw three virgins (the purveyors of Baldur's table) leave that prineee 
tent. He accosted them; and being asked who he was, replied, " A harper" 
a riquracter always sacred in the north. As he was i^y expert in tee use 
d tee mstrument, he was really believed, and he was aJlowte to ass what tee 
myiMous substance was which had such miraculous effect on tee body d 
bis rival; it was the venom of three snakes white the vumns dafly ornm 
extnieted from tee mouths d tiie reptiles, and white teey mum wite toe 
mm solid fbod of Baldur. One of the maidens wished to give some d tee 
food to Hddur, but tee ridest forbade^her. All, however, were so pfaaaad 
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vMi lift tldilftfevelfty iliat they presented him with a belt^ which would ensoie 
tAm ^ tMory over all hu enemies. The projihec^ was ftooar fulfilled. 
ThlDDDniind df th» Mi, in ad^Uon to his other magical tieasurei^ le met his 
Easily mod gave him a mortal wound. Like a true northern hero, Baldur, 
tmivm to die on the field of battle, was carried in a litter into the heart 
eti^ur’s army; but he soon breathed his last sigh. Over his bodv a huge 
IMund was erectra by his troo]». That treasures of inratimable value were 
» buried with him was the unanimous opinion of posterity. In the time of 
Saxo some youths one night hastened to the spot, and endeavoured to open 
it; but their ears being assailed by terrific noises, thev d^ted, and fled. All 
this, says the historian, was unreal; it was merdy the Ulurion of mapc. 

ReEfpecting the death and inteiment of Baldur, we have in the latter 
Eddaf’ many details wholly omitted by Saxo, and more which gre entirely 
disrimilar from his. One night, this Baifiur had a dream, which was thought 
to be portentous of his fate. With the consent of the ^s his motUbr, Freya 
or Friffi, called on fire, water, earth, stones, iron, and other metals, trees, 
animaS, birds, reptiles, poison, and all diseases, to renounce all power over him ; 
and th^y took an oath to that effect. To try the efficacy of the engagement, 
some of the gods threw darts and stones at him, while some assaile(rhim^ with 
other weapons: in vain; no one could injure him. Seeing this, Loki, the 
genius of evU, assumed the disguise of an old woman, went to the palace of 
Frigg, and informed her what the gods were doing. ''Let them try as long 
as they please,” was the reply; "au living things have promised to respect 
my son.” "What!” rejoinea Loki, whose purpose is evident enough, "have 
all substances, without exception, thus promised?” "All,” was the reply, 
except one insignificant plant, called mistletoe, which grows on the western 
side of Valhalla, and from which, such is its feebleness, I exacted no oath.” 

This was enou^ for Loki: he went to the place where the mistletoe grew, 
plucked it up by the roots, and returned to the assembly of the gO(^ who 
were still occupied in the same diversion. According to this account, Hodur 
was present; but he was not a deity, he was merely a blind old man. '' Why 
dost thou not join in the exercise? ” demanded Loki. '' Because I am blind.” 
''Take this trifling reed, and throw it; I will guide thine hand; meet it is for 
us all to honour Baldur 1” The missile flew, and the hero fell to rise no more, 
^gods were in sad consternation at this event; the more so as the evil was 
immntble.^ All that the afflicted father could now do was to pay due honours 
to fils remains. His body was borne to the sea coast; it was placed in the 
famous ship of the deceased, which was one of the largest in the world; but 
neithOT 0dm nor all the gods assembled could move the vessel into the waters. 
In this emergency, they had recourse to a famous sorceress of the giant race, 
and she ob^ed the call. She arrived on the back of a \rild beast, having 
serpents for reins. So dreadful wbjb this animal, that it required four giants 
to hold it after she had dismounted. At one push, Gyges sent the ship into 
the sea; and so great was its velocity that the earth trembled. The funeral 
was then erected by command of Odin, and the body of Baldur’s wife, 
whom grief brought to the nave, laid on it, close by his. 

Who was she? The Edda expressly calls her Nanna, but suai ana her 
another father than Gewar. There can, however, be no doubtthat .the 
beautiful oonfurion so prevalent in everything connected with Scandinavian 
charaeters and events; is doubly apparent in this case — that the wife of 
Hodur and Baldur is one and the same Nanna, however the tradition in 
regard to her may have been distorted. Yet, them is no greater confusion 
respecting this lady than there is respecting Hodur himself in the different 
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idatioiks of Saxo and Snom, the compiler of the proee Edda* In the one 
case, as have seen, he was a vigorous young prinee; in the other, a Uind, 
feeble, aol apparently old one. ihis diversity of narrative arises from the 
diversity of sources consulted 1^ the two historians — the one eonfinisg 
himself to the national songs of Denmark, the other eonwilring the dd Noi^ 
wegian, or rather Icelandic traditions, which the Skalds had transmitted to 
posterity. During the Middle Ages, especially anterior to the fourteenth eeur 
tury, there was a vast body dkgenda^ lore renting Odiii, his fanuly, and 
his sacerdotal companions — lore from which different Skalds took what they 
judged most interesting to their hearers. But, leverrinff to the funeral Of 
Baldur, Thor furnished the consecrated fire: the horse of the deceased hero 
was placed on the pyre ; and <Mn added his golden ring, w^h had the miiao- 
ulous virfam of producing eight other rings every nintn mg^t. Th^ in the 
presence of all the gods, satyrs, nymphs, and cyclops, was the eodbgntion 
effected.*' • 

According to the same venerable authority, namely, the Eddae of Snorre, 
an attempt was made to recover the soul of Baldur from the empire of He4 
or death. Who would undertake the perilous missionT It was Hermod, 
another son of Odin, that, at the entreaty of his mother, saddled Sleipnir, the 
famous black steed, mounted Mm, and ponged into the subterraneous paths 
which led to the abodes of the dead, ^is Sleipnir has a reputation never 
before enjoyed by a quadruped. During the frequent contests between the 
gods and Uic giants — that is, between the Goths and the Jotuns — the 
foimer were not always victorious; nor were they always sure of impunity 
withm their fortress, well guarded as it was. One day an architect appeared 
before them and proposed to build them such a citv that all tiie power of 
Jotimheim should fau a^inst it. For this service, however, he must have 
his reward; and a splendid one it was — the goddess Freya to wife, with the 
sun and moon as her dowry. They agr^ to his terms, providra he did 
what no doubt they believed impossible, execute the work himself, within 
the space of a single winter; and they were liberal enough to allow him the 
use of liis horse, in a short time the gods had reason to be alarmed; for tilie 
horse not only drew stones of vast magnitude, but did more of the aitbiteot^ 
ural work than the master. 

Within three days of the completion of winter nothing remained but the 
hanging of the gates. In ^at consternation the gods assembled to tottult 
by what means the ruin impending might be averted. As the covenant 
between them and the architect had been advised by Loki, they meittoed him 
with death unless he discovered some expedient to save them. Loki, who 
has sometimes been called the Scandinavian devil, was fond of mischief; but 
he was fonder still of his life: and that vety night he causcnl a mare to issue 
from a forest andneigh amorouriy. Sleipnir, hearing the sound, left work 
to pursue the mare, while the architect followed to recover his horse. Thus 
the whole night was lost. The architect now perorived that he must trust 
to himself. He assumed his natural size^wd there he stood, a veritable giaat 
— the everlasling enemy of the gods! ihey did not allow him to finishtte 
work; but, regaraees of their oaths, which m their opinion were not binefing 
when made to a giant, they called on Thor to dash out his brains with the 
awful mallet. In the meantime the mysterious horse remained witii tlm 
mare, and the issue of the connection was Sleipnir wltii ei^t feet — tte most 
excellent of all the animals ever possessed by gods or men. 

Such was the animal on wMcn Hermod descended to the regions of Hri. 
The description of his journey is highl^s poetical. During nine days and as 
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a ^lUttli iB travdOed dcrwn the predpitous way often albnxpt-^ along 
ABnaT^awning golfer thimig^ nigged TaUeye; and efvwrauBg 
led In 80 gnat a darknees thatne was obliged to grope, or tmt tathe 
hattmt of bii wondrous beast. At length he reMhed a nvar, the bridge of 
oMeh was kept by a virgin called Modguder. She inquired his name, his race, 
kb foi^; and expressed her surprise at his weight. ''But yesterday/* she 
absOTed, "and three legions of dead rode over this bridge; yet all together 
did not it as much as thou alone. But thou hast not the look of 
one dead. What brings thee here ?” He replied, "I am in search of my 
brother Baldur; hast thou seen him pass?** "I have: he rode over the 
bridge: the path to Hecate’s dark abode is still downwards, towards the 

he rode until he came to the gates of hell, which were closed to all but 
the dead.' But he was not discouraged; plunging his spurs into his wondrous 
horse, he dearedkthe gate, and proceeded into a hall of vast extent. ’’Here he 
perceived his brother, who filled the most honourable place. But far less 
honourable was it than the meanest in Valhalla, which Bmdur could not enter 
because it had not been his good fortune to me in battle. It is, however, 
some^consolation for us, poor mortals, to perceive that hospitality is not for- 
gotten in the gloomy regions below. Hermod remained the whole night; 
and the next morning he acquainted Hel with the anxiety of the gods, of 
men, of all nature, for the return of Baldur, and besought her to permit it. 
She seemed to doubt whether the mourning for the hero was so imiversal as 
he had represented; but, to place the matter beyond dispute, she replied that 
if all objects, inanimate no less than animate, would weep for him, the request 
of the ^ds should be granted. Hermod accordingly rose to depart. By 
Nanna he was intrusted i^ith several presents for Frigg, his mother: from 
Baldur he was the bearer of a ring (no doubt the oneW^hwh had been placed in 
the funeral pileO to their father Odin. He was then escorted to the outer 
gate as if he had been a favoured guest just leaving the palace of an earthlv 
sovereign. On reaching Asgard, where Odin then was, he acquainted the gods 
with the message of Hel. By their advice agents were sent through all crea- 
tion, praying everything to weep for Baldur. By ever3rthing was the mandate 
obeyed, except by one old sorceress, who refused to weep, and said that Hd 
must k^p her prey. 

But in the elder or poetical EdcU — that erroneously attributed to Saemund 
the ^se, which in compilation^ is ant-ecedent a full century to Snorre’s — 
the journey to the shades is attributed to Odin himself. When it was under- 
taken. Baldur was yet alive, but dreams and portents afl^cted him; and, after 
consulting the fates, Odin mounted his steed, Sleipnir, and descended in dark- 
ness towards the abode of Hel, where a celebrated prophetess bad been loiu 
interred. He met the terrible dog which the Greeks preserved in their 
ogy, and which, with bloody jaws, barked loudly os he passed along. Down- 
wards he went, the earth trembling beneath his steed, until he reached the 
lofty hall of Hel. From the eastern gate he proceeded to the spot where he 
knew tire tomb of the prophetess was to be found. Turning himself towards 
the iiorth, he then commenced the fatal incantation, and pEi^ in order the 
mystic rhymes. Many were the words of might which he uttered, untiLhe 
forced the unwilling prophetess to raise her head, and to speak in the 
of men. 

" What imknown mortal is he who has thus disturbed my repose? Bleached 

by the snow, ^ten by the winds, drenched by the rains, have I long remained 
— long here I have been in the arms of death.” " Vegtam is my name, the 
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«f Valtiwi. * Tdl me the eeerete of IM, asd I irill' tett thee iA»t fmm 
oaearth.^ Fcnrwh<«i am them eoeUybeiidiee^ for whom theaegohinoe^ 
mtaaiedw’ "Thk tempeml nma^ thial^iiidiieotarawaita 
Baldur. Sorrowful are m aoiis of heaven. UawilllAi^yhavelhapoto 
my lips shall be dosed.’' “Listen, prophetess, to I must hoow the whdk 
¥/noee hand ehall deprive 0^’s eon dt life?” “’That of fiddur: he the 
bruiser «hiiJi ^ O^n’s son, the spoiler of Baldur's life! Uxiwillhi|^y havel 
spoken; now my lips diall be dosmL” 

“Listen, prophetess, for I must know the whole. Who shall revengs m 
Hddur the death of the hero — who shall beae the wniter of Baldur to the 
funeral pyre?” “Rinda, a virgin of the west, shall bear a son by Odin; Im, 
when only one night old, shall slay the murderer. His hands he mul not wash, 
nor his head he comb, until he bears to the funeral me to enony of 
Baldur. Unwillingly have 1 spoken; now my Ups shall be okied.” 
prophetess, for I must know the whole. Who are these damsels that Itop at 
Measure and raise their covered heads on hi^?* Bay this only, and uiou 
mayest sleep.” “Ah! no wandering spoiler art thou, as I have hitherto 
bdieved- well do I know thee for Odin, the preserver of nations!” “And 
thou art not Vala; no prophetess art thou; but the mother of the three infernal 
furies! ” “ Odin, ride oack to thine house, and there command! Never again 
will I be consult^ by the living until Loki shall break loose from his fetters, 
and the dreaded twilight of the gods arrive!” Such is the dark poetical 
legend wlueh the genius of the poet Gray has immortalised. It is among to 
most imaginative efforts of the Scandinavian muse. 


THE RULE AND WORSHIP OF ODIN 

According to Saxo ,9 it was not the mystic Vala, but Rostiof, king of the 
Finns, who foretold that Odin’s son, by Rinda, should avenge to death of 
Baldur. That Odin, who was esteemed chief of the gods, diould be less 
prescient than a Finnish king, may appear strange; but this term god fro* 
quently means no more than Goth, and the chief of the gods means only the 
head of the pontifical college established, first in Asia, and next in Sweden. 
And we must remember that the Finns were expressly declared to be un- 
rivalled in magic, at least in that dark magic which sought the injury of man* 
kind. Yet Odin was equally malignant. He could not rest until he had die* 
covered the maiden whose offspring was thus predestined to accomjdudi lus 
purpose. This Rinda was a princess, and, consequently, demanded more atten* 
tion than one of humbler birth. The disguises wluch he sucoeasively aaaemed 
at her father’s court; his frequent repul^ by her; hid numerous atratagnmL 
and his ultimate triumph unefer the character of a physician are gravely romra 
by the venerable historian of Denmark. His conduct on these oocaaioiis was 
80 unworthy of a god that his colleagues at Byaantium (or we touid ratW 
suppose Asgard) removed him for a time from their society, deprived him of 
his supernatural powers, degraded him to the levd of mortals, stinteticed 

I The nuiMB are mrihologio, or rather abstraot : Vegtam, the BpoUer ; VaUaa, Slaaghlaa 

* Bveriar ro maa^itur 
JBr at maU grata 
Ok a hmm Varpa 
Balaa ShaatvmF 

The paeai^ isadark one. It probably aUades to the enstein of th« 
uncovered their heada to mourn. These demeds did not uncover ; they could 
that Is, they were not afflicted. Were they the fatal tietoti, who 
sympathy for mortals f And was VsJa their motiart 


rthem woman, whn 
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dMmwUidihe, therefore, anffered a second time, thou^on 
4ihli fiNfW AeeMum it had been sdf^npom. 

All th^ la plain English, means that he was expelled from thcreoU^'of 
pihvta* 1ms natural expla^tion is confirmed bv the statement that, in ten 
yaaiB, the gods, tntyinghra sidferings, or perhaps bribed by flattery and costly 
gifts, restored him to^ his former privileges. Lest the public worship should 
Sii« tii.in any injury, his place had been supplied by one Oiler, a priest so expert 
in magic t^The covJd cross the seas on a pone; but this usurper was slain by 
the Swedes, just as Mitothin had been dain. In the mean time Bo, the issue 
of Odin’s connection with Rinda, grew up, and was entrusted by the father 
with the sacred ta^ of revenge. A^rdingly he advanced against the Danish 
king. Hddur foresaw his doom; and, in an assembly of chiefs, he prevailed 
on them to elect his son, Runi, for his successor. In the battle which followed 
destiny was fulfilled: he fell by the hand of Bo; but the victor also received a 
mortal wound and (fled the foUowing day. 

All that we have further to say respecting Odin, in this place, may be 
itched in a few words. Perceiving his end approach, he marked his body 

a eratord, probably to denote the advantage of dying by that weapon; 

and (kdaied that he was going to Godheim or paradise, where he should joy- 
fully receive his people, ^e Swedes were persuaded that he was returned 
to Asgard to emoy eternal life; and in this belief his worship was renewed 
and enkrged. In" time of war, and before great battles, he often appeared to 
them, promising victory to some, inviting others to his hall — in both respects 
the harbinger of good. After death he was placed on the funeral pyre, and 
burned with exceeding pomp. His followers believed the higher the smoke 
ascended the higher would his place among the gods; ana that the more 
abundant the riches consumed with him the ncher he would be in the other 


world. 

From the concurrent testimony of Snorre, Saxo Grammaticus, and the 
two Eddas, little doubt can be entertained in regard to the true character of 
Odin. He was evidently a conqueror, a king, a pnest, a lawgiver, and an adept 
in the superstitious practices of his age. Endued with commanding talents 
and an unmeasured ambition, he was enabled to take advantage of circum- 
stances in a degree seldom attained by mortals. Perceiving the success which 
attended his views, and the veneration in which his wisdom was held, he di(l 
not hesitate to ascribe both to the peculiar favour of the gods, from whom, like 
most of the Scythian princes, he boasted of his descent. As he was of divine 
race, why should he not participate in the privileges of divinity? Short, 
indeed, is the transition from veneration to actual worship; and there can be 
little doubt that, even in his lifetime, this artful pontiff king had altars smok- 
ing in his honour. But it is worthy of remark that lie was often regarded as a 
mortal, not merely in his own age but in subsequent ages; that the words 
giants and gods are to be understood of the original possessors of the soil, the 
mvadipg Goths, the dominant caste which arrogated to itself the sacerdotal 
and r^gal functions, and thus preserved its empire over the barbarous, en^ved 
population. 

It was some time after his death before his worship was general in the 
north; and never would it have been general had he not been esteem^ the 
god of war, the deity above all others dear to the ferocious Northmen. Even 
as it is, he did not hold the highest rank in the worship of all the Scandina- 
inan nations. The Norwegians held him inferior to Thor. Still he is by far 
tte most r^arlmble pereon that ever took advantage of human credulity. 
Over a considerable portion of Europe his worship was extended; and it was 
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not a tiamitoty wonAdp: for it prevailed, in Germany, far into* tbe ninMi 
oentuiy; Jn Denmark and Sweden, a oentiuy later; and in aome parte df 
Norway il was not extinct in the twelfth. Of the leliipon which, hoimer, he 
founded, or whidi he incorporated with the euperetition already sabnetiqg 
on his arrival in the north, we shall speak in a future dmpter. 

TBB HAMLET OF HIBTOHY: DIFFICULTIBS OF CHROMTOLOOT 

On the death of Hodur, the sceptre of Denmark, or ratiier of a portion of 
Denmark, passed into the hands of his son Bdrik. The name of this prince 
is interesting from the fact that the alleged events on which the tragedy of 
Hamkt is founded happened in his reip. Aooording to Saxo,^ Hamlet 
Amleth] was not the son of a Danish king. Hb father was Horvendul, 
governor of Jutland, a famous pirate and vaswil of Rorik; but the authority 
was not undivided: it was shared by Fen^, brother of HorvendiU. ^Fengo 
did nothii^ to merit the favour of Kdrik; but HorvendiU was so valiant and 
able that he was honoured with the hand of Gerutha, or Gertrude, daughter 
of the Danish kins. From this marrlam sprung Amleth, whose histoiv u so 
famous in the traditions of Denmark. Fen^ c<wd not, without envy, behold 
the gooil fortune of his brother: envy led to hatred, and hatred to fiatridde. 
After this deed he married the widoR^ Gerutha, and succeeded to the whole 
government of Jutland. 

Amleth was no inattentive observer of these events. As a PWm, his 
first duty was to revenge his father’s death: a duty to the force of which his. 
uncle was fully alive, and watchful to frustrate it. Spies being set on aU his 
actions, he feigned madness; he painted his face, put on a strange gaib, and 
uttered the most ridiculous things. F^uentlv was he to be seen on the 
hearth, seated among the ashes and making wooden hooks, which he hardened 
by the heat. His madness, however, him method in it; and some of his 
replies, ridiculous as they seemed, m^e the experienced doubt whether he 
should be classed amone the wisest or the most foolish of mankind. “For 
what purpose are these hooks?” was one day demanded of him. “For the 
reven^ of my fatherl ” was tbe answer. As nobody could see how they eoudd 
effect that purpose, he was ridiculed by all but the discerning, who supposed 
that beneath this ostentatious di^lay of insanity a profound object was con- 
cealed. Among these was Jarl Fengo, who, wishix^ to prove whether the 
suspicions were well or ill-founded, had recourse to an expedient. The dis- 
position of the prince was exceedingly amatory; and it was thoo^t that, 
if a young hand^me female were sent to him, he would betray himsrif. The 
meeting was to be effected in a wood, and spies were to be placed near him.> 

On the day appointed, he was commanded to ride into a forest. As usual, 
he mounted with his face to the tail, which he held in lieu of a bridle. There 
he found the woman; and would nave immediately betrayed himarif, had 
not his foster-brother obscurely hinted that he should beware. The My in 
which this intimation was communicated like many other parts oaro’s 
narrative, is too gross for translation. Enough to know that An^th was 
made to understand the daimr of his rituation. Among his virtues, chastity 
was not to be reckoned; and though the instances of its violation eannot be 
recorded in these times, we may observe that, even on the occasion before us, 
he indulged his propensity, and was cunning enough to conceal it Feiago^ 
therefore, was disappoint^; but by the advice of a friend he had noomse to 
another expedient. Under the pretext of a long absence on affairs of moment, 
he left the palace, and provided thatvAmleth riiould be brought into ths 



to tbo aoiifftaiiiti tAm mother and son were to meet, and hid himseli under 
a hean Qftsivaw that aeddentally lay there — a curious illustration of domestic 
ecoQiomy fpi that ace. Immediately afterwards, Amleth and Gerutha arrived; 
but the loliiiar was too much aware of the dangers which involved him to 
in tatboal conversation with his mother, until he h^ ex^ined the 
loaid^* the crowing of a cock — an imitation in which he was 

skita&riy snecessfm — and waving his arms as if the^r were wings, he leaj^ 
iMtwa^aw, and was immediately sensible that something lay beneath. With 
hla awoid he despatched the intruder. After this act, while his mother was 
bewailing his supposed insanity, he fiercely upbraided her for her inoestuow 
maniage with the murderer of ner firet husband. This double crime he did 
not ftiMftil exactly in manner represented in the drama, but in one more 
oonfonnable with the barbarism of the age, that is, in one of exceeding coarse- 


His remonstrances are said to have kindled the sparks of virtue in her 
heart; but the sequel ill corresponded with this moral intention, or with the 
refined character which the dramatist has given him. The man whom he had 
lolled he cut in pieces, boiled the members, and threw them into the sewer 
to be eaten by the swine. When Fengo returned, great was his surprise to 
find that his courtier had disappeared — that not tne slightest trace of him 
could be discovered. One day Amleth, who was regarded as no more than a 
motley fool, and to whom questions were put for amusement only, being 
asked what had become of his uncle’s friend, replied, fell into the com- 
mon sewer, and being unable to extricate himself, was found, and eaten by 
the swine!” His reply furnished some amusement to the hearers, who 
regarded it as a good motley invention. They did not know that on all occa- 
rioDs, whether grave or trivial, Amleth spoke the truth. 

But if the multitude were thus deluded, Fengo was not. For his own 
safety he felt that the youth must be removed; but to effect this some man- 
agement was required. He would not exasperate his wife, still less the sov- 
ereign of Denmark, by openly executing tlie prince. The deed must be secret, 
and done by other than native hands — namely, by those of the English 
kina, who, we are gravely assured, was a tributary of Denmark, ^fore 
Axmeth’s departure, he privately desired his mother, in one year from that 


i^eth 8 departure, he privately desired his mother, in one year from that 
time, to celebrate his funeral ob^uies; assuring her, however, that he would 
in one yw return. Two creatures of Fengo were his companions. One 
night, while they were buried in sleep, he examined their baimage, and found, 
carved on wood,^ the mandate to the English king. With his usual cunning, 
be erased a portion of the characters; and so altered the rest, that the foreign 
king was to put his two companions to death, but to show every possime 
kindnefiB towards himself, and even to give him the hand of an English prin- 
^ arrival in En^nd, they presented their wooden mandate, 
which they were unable to reswi; and were invited, with much parade of 
hoBpitmty, to the royal table. But while the two messengers were thus 
deluded, .A^th was received with much respect. The more curious reader 
^may ccmsult the venerable authority before us for an account of what passed 
at im court — an account as minute as it is romantic. 

^ To be bnef: the two messengers were executed; and Amleth, whose 
wisdom was so much admired, obtained the hand of the monarch's dau^ter. 
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Bt puton dadL heww w r , to be nnidliaffeeted by the deetiiof bli eeraw i ww ie) 
and, to pB^y him, the king gave him a eonaideiable quaatito ef goU^ vfaiA 
he meltedand indoaed in the hollow of two walking atieka. At toe ex^ticMi 
of the yeari te obtained leave to revWt hia native oountrv: out, of aO hie 
riehea, he took only the eimm which contained the gold. On reaeldng 
Jutland, he aasumed hia own toeiley garb, and reached toe houaa of hia unw 
attoeveiT tone hia funeral ritea were performed. At &to,likaudden appear- 
ance tonified the domestics and guests; but terror yielded to mirth itoen they 
saw him resume his motley character. Whm are your two CQinpaniciiet” 
demanded they. “Here they are!” was his r^y> ae he produodl hia tsto 
sticks. Soon he joined the cup-bearers; and as his long flowing gartnenta 
interfered with his activity, he girt his sword round him, but it hM no aeab- 
bard; and to impress all the guests with a stronger notion ot Us Uiaaiid|y» he 
frequently grasped the blade until the blood flowed from hie fingesBr bittle 
did they suspect his object in thus descending to the meanest ooomiatfon: it 
was to make all of them drunk, and then to exact his rev«iige.«6D well (fid 
he succeed in the first intention, that most of them, beii^ unabb to staggw 
from the apartment, were compelled to rrmain all mght in the hall of enter- 
faunment. 

At length, all being buried in sleep, be cut off the cords which supported 
ahuge curtain that occupied the whole room: as it fell on the drunken ^pers, 
by hu wooden hooks he fastened it in many places to the ground; and drew- 
ing the cords over the curtain, so bound them by knots and hooibs as to bid 
defiance to the efforts of drunken men. Startled by the weight no less than, 
by the sudden difficulty of breathing, they strove to raise the curtain, but in 
vain; it was too well secured to be moved. In this state tl^ were soon 
enveloped m flames, which consumed them and the palace. lengo retired 
to his bedroom, and fell asleep* he was awakened by Amleth, who, after 
upbraiding him for his vanous crimes, put him to death. He then flew to a 
sue retreat to watch the progress of events. Great was the sunrise of the 
Jutes at this disaster; but. as Fengo was a tyrant, the majority were not 
displeased. Amleth, toeretore, reappeared; surrounded himself with thoee 
whom he knew to be attached to the mterests of his family; sought toe puhfio 
assembly; and, by his eloquence, so wrought on the people, that they unanl* 
mously declared him the successor of Fengo. 

In the remaining adventures of Amleth — all equally wonderful with toe 
preceding — we cannot enter. Whoever may wisn to read hiS subsequaat 
visit to Britain; his marriage with a second me, the queen (^Bootlana; Us 
quarrel with the British king, the father of his first ^e; his domestic life 
vdth both in his hereditaxy government of Jutland; his war wito Vildstas, 
king of Deniwk, the successor of his grandfather, Rdrik; his death In battle; 
and the facility \dth which the idol of his heart, his second wife^ passed into 
the arms of the victor, must consult the venerable Saxo. 

We have no wish to pursue farther toe list of Danish kings, who, aooQp!(tfeg 
to Saxo, reigned prior to the birto of Christ. Some of them, probably, 
never reignea at all. Others, oertaix^, reigned after that event. Qtoei% 
again, ruled at the same time, over dmerent provinces of the kingdom. Hie 
reigns of many whom Saxo places before the Christian era are k&itieal with 
those wUch the best Danito writers regard as posterior; and the aetiooe 
^tributed to both are substantially the same. All writers adndt tint De»^ 
lottric had no monareh before Skiold, the son of Odin; indeed, it had none for 
some generatioDS afterwards : for there Is room to believe that even Ids authm^ 
ity was more of a sacerdotal than of a tnnporal character. In virtue of thie 
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lAutBiMt lie iSUht, imd probably did, claim a twofold eovereigoty over the 
padQii^ ftUdiHands; but that sovereignty was never virtually q[6rnaed — 
ft was one merely nominal. 

Several of the islands had their separate governors, whom Saxo calls langs; 
end Jutland, as we have seen in the sketch of Amleth’s life, had them also. 
Hie men w^m personal qualities elevated above the rest became chiefs; 
and when one cmef had otners subject to him, he assumed the regal title. 
There were kings of various Unds. We read of petty kings f sma4canungtir, 
or fylke^BantmgurJ; of sea kings, island kings, ana cape kings. The name of 
tte last may require an expla^tion. They were neither more nor less than 
the pirate chiefs, who lived in caverns or in huts near the promontories, ready, 
at any moment, to sally forth and seize the unsuspecting mariner. Thus 
there were kings enou^ scattered over the seas, the forests, the mountains, 
the maritime coasts of the north. Probably all those in the Danish islands 
might yield a itbminal homage, at least, to the one that reimed in Sk&ne in 
Zealand. But no dependence whatever can be placed on the list of Danish 
Idi^ prior to what we now call the hbtoric times — that b, to about the 
eighth Hsentury of our era. 

But later writers have made sad work with thb list. They contend that 
,BOine of the names arc al toother fabulous; that Skiold reigned only forty 
years before Christ; Frode I, thirty-five years after Christ; Wermund, one 
hundred and fifty; Roe and Helgc^, in the fifth century of our era. The 
truth, however, b that, while no dependence is to be placed on the genealogical 
series of the former, very little b due to the latter. Tlie whole, prior to the 
eighth century, b one mass of confusion. If the names of many princes are 
to be found, not merely in the earliest writers of the north, but on runic 
inscriptions, no power of criticbm can fix the period in which they reijped. 
All b pure conjecture; and one system is preferable to another only so mr as 
it b more reconcUable to common sense. Yet, while we thus reject some of 
the ancient sovereigns whom Saxo and the older chroniclers have handed 
dora to us, we are not so sceptical as to reject the majority. If, prior to 
Odin’s arrival, the north had no monarchs, it had kings or, if the reader 
pleases, chiefs, whose office was sometimes hereditary, sometimes elective. It 
would, perhaps, be more accurate to say that, while they succeeded by hered- 
itary right to the domains of their predecessors, as gonerab and judges, they 
were elksted by the free-bom warriors. Of these some were, beyond aU 
doubt, elevated into monarchs by tradition; from tradition they passed into 
the songs of the skalds: and from these songs their memory was perpetuated 
by the old chroniclers.^ 
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THE ANCIENT KINGS OF BWEDEN 


After briefly relating the legend of Odin, the Yndinga prooeeda to 
deduce the history of the dynasty of that name in Sweden, during the first 
seven centuries of the Christian era Of the sovereim descended from 
Magog who are alleged to have reigned before that epoch, no leooid worthy 
of credit has been preserved, nor of the events that took place prior to ^e 
death of G^e, when the crown was transferred to the sacred line of the 
Ynglings. we shall therefore entirely discard those lists of primoval nioii** 
archs, who could only be local chiem, or petty rulers, altonately thO bon- 
ouerora and the vassals of each other, and adopt the theory of commenObg 
from the arrival of Odin, as accredited by the most judicious and enlightalMid 
of tlie old Northern annalists — our only guides through a long peoDd of 
darkness and fable/ The following table represents the names and number 
of the kings, in the order of their succession, who reigned at Upsala until 
the bogiiuiing of the tenth centttiy: 

^ Oof anthoiitiei, betidM ih« JfhMtffaSaga, for tKe ord«r ud ehmuklofy of fUMtaat 
Mf TorfBUB, Salim, Goljer, imd wio LBagfed^tBl la tho SmpioretJhvm J Sii li emmi n 
Jnww ote., a Joeobo Lnogebol^ S tbm. Mmm, 1779, «t seq. laihlB vtlaabto floUdtHrai 
of SoBadlaMtaii aatlqaltioik liWra tBOBtr dUnzent qoMosmb of anelBat klagi in 
whoBo goaoBlqqloB ara tiaoed \ifnib4*fra Jba a Noaeho adngnr 
w*— Toua^a 88 
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OttatifcM In tlw North 


or VaSlaod 

Domald . 

Donur . 


the Wise 


Auek and Eric 
Tnm and All 
Hnglelk .... 
Jorander and Erie . 

Ann Unn Qamle (tiM Old) 
Egill Tonnadolri . 

Oitar Vendllkraka . 

Adfls .... 

? 78t^ ^ . 
ngrar . 


. B.a 70 

d » 80 

. A.D. 10 

. . 14 


BraatOnnnd . 
Ingiald lUrada 
Olaf Trvtelia . 


. died A.D. MU 
. 088 
eidled about 680 


AleeeMton of the JShiotiunfe 


Irar Vidfadme 
Harold Hildetand 
Sigard Binjr , 
B^^r Lowrok 
BJOm Ironside 
Eric Bjomson . 

Erie wfiUson 
Emnnd and ^Om 
ErieEmnndson 
BjOrn Erickson 
Erie the Victorions 
Eric Ar iuftll 
Olaf the Lap-Eing 
Annad Eolbrenner 
Edmund Slemme 
Stenkil . 



died A.i>. 


. . . 1001 

. . . . 1086 

. 1001 

. . . . 1006 

raised to the throne 1056 


The annals of these ponti£F>kin^ possess little historical interest. From 
the reverence in which the immediate descendants of Odin were held, as 
vested with the sacerdotal character, and from the superstitious belief that 
ascribed to them those blessings of ^ace and abundance which made their 
reign the golden age of the North, the first princes of this sacred line were 
raised to divine honours; and their names hold a distinguished place in the 
Scandinavian Pantheon. Frey removed his capital from Sigtuna to Upsala, 
where he is said to have built a palace and a magnificent temple, which he 
surrounded with a chain of gold, and endowed with considerable wealth in 
lands and other revenues. He adopted the surname of Yngve, and hence 
the sacred race of Ynglings derived their historical api^llation. Dyggve is 
alleged to have been the first that assumed the regal title, his predecessors 
being merely called droitar or lord, and their queens drottingar. 

At the death of Ague, the kingdom, which had hitherto remained entire, 
was shared between his two sons, Alrek and Eric — an unwise policy, which 
had the effect of dividing the prerogatives as well as the dominions of the 
crown among a multitude of provincial chiefs, who assumed an independent 
authority. From this circumstance, and from the occasional conquests of 
the nei^bouring kings in Denmark and Norway, whose usurpations often 
extendra beyond then: own territory, has arisen much of the confusion that 
perplexes the order and chronology of the several dynasties which fill up 
this era of Scandinavian history;^ one royal chronicle differing from another, 
and sf^times representing the same monarch as ruling in each of the three 
oountries. The Swedes, however, still adhered to the sacred race, and 
expelled every foreign intruder. Adils was involved in a protract^ quanel 
with the Norwegians, which was at length terminated in his favour by a 
pitched battle on Lake Venem, the two armies being drawn up on its frozen 


Egm dnired bis Buniame from slaying a robel, called Tunnl, who had defeated him in eight 
bnttlee. OtCar fell In a naval action with Erode IV, in the Limf jofd, after ravaging the dist^ 
of VendU^ or Yend^sael. Eysteln was burned in his own palace by Solvi, a u^of Jwtlaiid. 
who Qsavi^ iho crown for several years. 
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mxxUuoe* Tha hereditary ooc^ant of the throne at Upoala eontinued to 
mjoy a pre-eminence in dimity and power until the faml reign of Ixttiald 




Ynd^ to that of the Skioldu^, m the earlier part of the seventh century. 

Iniat prince, when young, is said to have been of a gentle dispositioii, 
"but being vanquished in some juvenile contest, sudii as the sons of the not^ 
ity were then accustomed to display at their annual festivals, the Saga relates 
that in order to alter his temper he was fed with wolves' hearts. Judj^ 
from his future actions, this regimen appears to have had the desired efieot. 
His reign, from its commencement to its close, was a series of cruel and law* 
lees atrocities. It was the ancient custom at the royal mauKurati<Hi, ^ch 
flJways took place at the funeral of the deceased prince, for ibe next heir to 
seat himself on the lowest step of the vacant throne^ in the midst of the 
grandees, until presented with a huge ox-hom filled with wine; after taking 
Ibe usual oaths, he drank off the Oquor, mounted the chair of state, and 
was proclaimed amidst the shouts of the people. This initiatory rite Ingiald 
accompanied with the additional ceremony of swearing, before draining the 
mystic cup, that he would either double the extent of his kingdom, or perish 
in the attempt. The fulfilment of his vow led to those acts of treachery 
and murder which procured him the name of Hlrada (the deceitful), and 
ultimately occasioned his own destruction. 

l^re and sword were employed to exterminate the chiefs and nobles, 
many of whom were consumed in the flames of the palace where they had 
been hospitably entertained by their perfidious sovereign. Twelve pett^ 
princes in Sweden fell victims to the rapacity of the tyrant, who seised their 
possessions and added them to the dominions of the crown. But a lust 
retribution awaited the pemtration of his crimes. His daughter Asa had 
been given in marriage to Gudrod, the Gothic king of Skdne; at her instiga- 
tion he assassinated his brother, Halfdan HI of Denmark, and was after- 


wards himself cut off in a plot, by the artifices of his own wife. Having sacri- 
ficed her husband, she to the court of Upsala, where she becs^ an 
accomplice in the death of her father. Ivar Viafadme, son of Halfdan, had 
invaded Sweden with a powerful host, to avenge the murder of his kindred. 
His ravages fiUed the guilty Ingiald with terror and despair. As tiiO vic- 
torious foe approached, he was entertaining his courtiers at a grand banquet; 
when, finding it impossible to resist or makie his escape, he resolved, wit£ the 
aid and advice of his daughter, to terminate his life by setting fire to the hafi, 
Olaf, his son, unable to repel the invaders, was driven into exile; passing to 
the westward of the Venem Lake, he settled, with the few oompanionsuiat 
still adhered to his standard, in the province of Vennland; there he hewed 
down the immense forests (hence his name of Trsetelia, the tree-outter), and 
laid the basis of a new kingdom, where, in a short time, the star of the 
lings rose again with more than its ancient splendour, in ^e person of Harm 
Harfagr (or Faiihair), founder of the Norwegian monarchy. 

The habits and actions of this venerated race appear to have been often 
singularly inconsistent with^ their pretensions to a oelestial descent. Some 
of them died of excessive intoxication; others from the intrigues of their 
wives or courtiers, joiner waa drowned in a large vat of mead, into 
he had stumbled while under the dominion of liquor; his three unmediate 
successors perished by violent means; the fourth, Domald, was slam by the 
advice of his councillors, under the superstitious idea that a severe famine 
which afflicted the country could only be removed by rorinklmg the attars 
of the offended deities at Upsala with tile blood of their king. War waa the 
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pfixwipil i^eevmtion of thdr rei^, and numerous bloody battles were fought 
& iqjpieMihig &e Incessant piracies of the neighbouring nations. Yet several 
d[ tih gw* wm distinguishea for their encouragement of civilisation and social 
C^und received the name of Braut (the road-maker), from 
Ills eoeertions in draining marshes, extending cultivation, and opening up 
fftmands of intercourse to every province in the kingdom. 

The name of Ivar Vidfadme mus been omitted by some historians in the 
fist of Swedish kings; while others more worthy of credit not only assign 
him that honour, but rank him among the most distin^ished warriors of 
antiquity. The Saga, in adverting to nis military exploits, says that ** he 
conquer^ all Sweden (allt Sviavddi), and united it with all D-mark (allt 
Danaveldi); and a great part of Saxland, the whole of Estland (Esthonia), 
and a fifth p^ of England.^ From him, henceforth, descend the supreme 
kings of the Danes and the Swedes.” The throne and extensive dominions of 
Ivar were inh^ited by his ^ndson, Harold Hildetand; from him they 
descended to Sigurd Ring ana Ragnar Lodbrok — all of whom swayed the 
Danish sceptre in the eighth century. 

The latter prince b^towed the Swedish crown, as a distinct possession, 
on one of his sons, Bjorn Janiasida (Ironside), in whose grand^n’s reign 
(Bjorn 11) it is generally admitted that the light of the Gospel first dawned 
in the North; mthough it did not become the established religion until the 
accession of Olaf the Lap-King (Skotkonung), who was Imptized with his 
whole fanulv in the year 1001, and exerted himself with great enthusiasm to 
propagate the true faith. His father Eric is said to have carried his zeal 
for C^tianity so far as to cause the magnificent heathen temple at Upsala, 
with its idols and images, to be destroyed, and the ancient sacrifices to be 
interdicted, under the severest corporal inflictions; but this imprudent man- 
date cost him his life, as he was murdered in a tumult of the people, enraged 
at the demolition of their pagan worship. 

The conversions under Olaf would have lieen more expeditious, had not 
his zeal been restrained by the diet, who decided for full liberty of conscience; 
hence the strange mixture both in doctrine and rites, which long prevailed, 
and the incoherent association of the sacred cliaracters in Scripture with the 
gods'and goddesses of the Scandinavian mythology. This prince was more 
successful as a ws^ior than a reformer. He made a temporary conquest of 
Norway, and Imving annexed Gothland inalienably to his own dominions, he 
assumra the title of king of Sweden; his predecessors being merely styled 
sovereigns of Upsala. His son, Anund Jacob, contributed so much to the 
progress of divine truth among his subjects as to obtain the designation of 
** most Christian majestv.” * A severe law, which procured him the name 
of Kolbrenner (the coal-burner), enacted that, if any man injured his neigh- 
bor, his effects, to the same value, should be consumed with fire. 

His successor became involved in a dispute with the Danes, about adjust- 
ing the frontiers of the two kingdoms, and fell at the head of an army which 
he had levied for recovering the ceded province of Skane. Indignant at the 
surrender of that valuable district, the Swedes raised Stenkil to the throne, 


> The part of England subdued by Ivar Vidfadme is more explicitly marked in the JJeruiror 
Saga^ as Northumbria, which la said to have descended to Ivar^ grandson, Harold HiMmpd. 
The Anglo Saxon annals make no mention of these earlier conquests of the ScanAnavians ; but 
aa thay are generaUy sUent reapecting the transactions in the north of England at this period. 
Boiitfereiiioe is to be drawn against the credibility of the Icelandic accounts from this draum' 

• Olaf was baptised by Sigefroy, an English monk, whom King iBthelied had sent to 

Sweden. ^ 
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who founded a new dymusty, to the exclusion of the race of Lodbrok. The 
Qoths, who likewise claimed the nght of election, chose Hakon the Red as 
tiiieir king; but the rival monarchs came to an amicable airangenmt, 
stipulatinj; that the latter should ^joy the regal dignity for life, on eonditioo 
that, at his demise, Gothland should revert insepaA^y to Sweden. 

THE STATES OF DENMABK 

The small states forming the kingdom of Denmark, which next claim our 
attention, continued three or four centuries under the sway of various petty 
princes, the chief of whom were the Sktoldungs, that branch of Uie &nily 
of Odin which established the seat of their authority at Lei^, in Zealancl. 
Skiold, the founder of this dynasty, reigned, aecordmg to Suto^s chronology, 
about forty years before the Christian era. The sertos of kings who d^ved 
from him their name and pedigree is given in the following onhw: 


llsT 01< llIB ANCIFNT K1N04 01^ UBNK ABX — TRli. PUOLDCSQB 


Odin arrunl id the North 

11 i 70 

bkiold 

died 40 

Fndluf I 

J3 

Ffwie T 

AD 35 

h^idliof U 

47 

llA\ar 

59 

hrodo 11 

87 

\ erinund the bago 

140 

Olaf the Mild 

190 

Dan Mvkillati 

TkaU ill thi. Pacific 

270 

810 

Half dan 1 

824 

Fndllef 111 

848 

Erode IV 

407 

Ingild 

Hfdfdan 11 

456 

447 

Prodf V 

460 

Helgf and Roe 

484 


1 rode \ I 

died AD 510 

Rolf Krake 

528 

Frod< VII 

546 

ilalfdaii III 

. 580 

Kdrik Hhufjpeband . 

588 

har Vidfadme 

647 

Harold Iliidetand 

. 785 

bigurd Kme 

750 

Uagnar Lodbrok 

794 

bignrd Sno|roje 
llarde Knua 

808 

650 

Fnc I 

854 

hru n 

888 

Oorm the Old 

. 941 

Harold Blaatand 

. 991 

Bwe> u biditbeard 

. 1014 

Canute the Great 

. 1085 

Harthacanut 

. 1044 


Tradition has ascribed to Skiold the usual qualities of the heroic ages — 
great bodily strength, and the most mdomitable courage Among his other 
imlitary exploits, he is said to have conquered the Saxons, and subjected 
them to the payment of an annual tribute Of his immediate successors the 
Mtiye chroniclers have preserved few details worthy of being recorded. 
Frode I enjoyed the reputation of unnvalled prowess as a warnor, having 
^rried his victonous arms into Sweden, Germany, Hungary, l^lan^ and 
Ireland So stnct was the administration of justice in his ow^ominions, 
and so pronmtly were the laws against robbery and pillage enfoiced, that, if 
we may credit the northern legends, bags of gold might have b^ en safely 
exposj^ on the highways. It is alleged, perhaps with more truth, that he 
compiled a civil and military code, which Saxo statee to have been extant 
m his times 

The first that united the Danbh provinces (except Jutland, which formed 
a sepamte monarchy) under one government was Dan Mykillati, the Magnani* 
**/^/5* Sk&ne, a descendant of Heimdall, and married to a daughter 

of OM, sovereign of Zealand, and sixth in descent from Skiold. He i^uced 
the whole country, with the smaller islands, to subjection; and is alleged to 
have given his name to the new kingdom of which he was the founder* 
although at a subsequent period it waa sixain (bsmeml^red, and broken down 
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ii^ ae¥ei«l indepeadent prmeip^Ues. The union of his sbter with Dyggve 
Hi Sweden is rewoiied Ine earliest matrimonial alliance that was formed 
lietween the two erowns. Wars and other events of no importance fill up 
the history of his successorB for ten or twelve generations. Halfdan I sut^ 
dued Swed^; he defeated Aun in many battles, and having driven him 
from the throne he fixed his residence in Upsala, where he died, after pos- 
sessing the government twenty-five years. 

The donunions of Halfdan n were inherited by his sons Roe and Helge, 
who agreed to divide the sovereignty between them; the former is said to 
have Imilt the city of Roeskilde, but he exchanged his patrimony in the 
North for the Dwish possesaons in Northumberland, where he fixed his 
residence, and conquered several provinces from the Anglo-Saxons. His 
broths invaded the Swedish territory, defeated Adils, plundered the palace 
at Upsala, and carried off the queen, a Saxon princess name^l Yrsa. The 
lady, from being his prisoner, became his wife, and the mother of the cele- 
brate hero Rolf Krake, one of the brightest ornaments of the throno. His 
stature was gigantic and his strength extraordinary; but we must leave 
the historians of the times to relate his numerous feats, and the princely 
virtues by which he won the universal esteem of his subjects. Having per- 
lehed childless, by the treachery of a nobleman on w^hom he had bestowed 
his daughter in marriage, the crown became the prize of contending factions, 
until the kingdom was again united under one scc[)tre by Ivar Vidfadme, who, 
as already stated, transmitted it to his grandson, Harold Hildetand.' 

'Hus latter monarch appears to have raised Denmark to an unprecedented 
hei^t of power. Not content with chastising the neighbouring states, he 
maae frequent incursions into Germany, took the Vandals under his pro- 
tection, FMuced several nations on the Rhine, invaded the roasts of France, 
and overran part of Britain, which, according to Saxo, had withdrawn its 
allegiance from the Danish kings since the death of Frode 111. Whatever 
truth there may be in these achievements, the naval resources of Harold 
were certainly great. His fleets are described as covering tlie Sound, and, 
like those of Xerxes, bridging over the northern Hellespont from shore to 
shore; but his life and reign terminated at the fatal battle of Bravalla, 
fought on the coast of SkSne, against his nephew, Sigurd Ring, in conse- 
quence of his attempt to expel him from the tlirone. 

At this famous engagement all the petty kings and maritime forces of 
the North, including most of the nations around the Baltic, were assembled. 
Chieftains and pirates rushed to this scene of carnage with their champions. 
The ships of Sigurd were reckoned at two thousand five hiindr^; the hosts 
of Sweden, Gottiland, and Norway, h^ided by their most renown^ warriors, 
composed his army. The party of his antagonist was joined by the Livon- 
iansj Saxons, Frisians, Vandals, and other German tribes. Besides common 
soldiers, whose numbers are not stated, it comprehended about thirty thou- 
sand nobility, three celebrated Amazons, and all the court poets. The 
leaders, amongst the bravest of whom were Ubho, a famous viking, and 
Starkadder the Scandinavi^ Hercules, fought hand to hand in single combat. 
The heroic Harold, old, blind, and infirm, was seated in his battle^r; but 
after a long and sanguinary contest, he perished on the field, with fifteen 
other royal chieftains in his train. The body was discovered amidst heaps 
of slauii and burned by order of Sigurd on a magnificent funeral-pile, with 

* HwfoMww tbe Bon of RCrik Slyngebaod and Audar, daughter of Ivar Vidfadme. HIb 
nname of ffildetud or Golden Teeth Ib thi» accounted for ; ffulietami eognomtn dUi/iiu/U at 
Bade, qua JkabMt perhibeturt auwpientrihma BeUom, dtniibua oureia. 
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his arQiour, chariot, aad war-horse. The fortune of the day was decided 
by the Norwegiaii archers from Tellemark; and the skslds, who have mmg 
this truly Homeric combat, not satisfied with the martial mergies b]y whtcfi 
the victory was obtained, have introduced Odin himself as takmg put 
.against the Danes, and rarfidiously despatching their aged mmiarch with 
resistless war-club, ^e lays of the poets have oommemorated the 
exploits and immortalised the names of the prindpat warriors engaged in 
the fray. In this great and terrible i^ht, accozdii^ to the northern 
muse, the mm was darkened with the immense multitude of darts and 
stones, and the smoke of human gore.*’ 

The Danish throne fell to the possession of Sigurd, who, llhs other kings 
of his time, embarked in sea-roving expeditions^ to keep alive the mifitaiy 
enthusiasm of his people. He recovered the English province of KorGium- 
berland, conquered by Ivar Vidfadme, wluoh had oasei rted jte independence; 
and at his death he left the crown to his son, the famous Kagnar Lodbrok. 


RAGNAR LODBROK AND BIB HEIRS 

The remarkable history of this Scandinavian adventurer has been so 
obscured by conflicting traditions and poetical embellishments as to create 
considerable difficulty m reconciling the chronology and other circumstances 
of hib life with the accounts given in the Frankiw and Anglo-Saxon annals. 
The anachronism is generallv evplained by supposmg two piratical chiefs of 
the same name, although this seems haidly consistent with the Sagas and 
other ancient Icelandic writings. All the northern chronicles agree in the 
main particulars related of the prince who reigned in Denmark and Sweden 
in the latter part of the eighth century, and who could not, therefore, be 
the formidable invader that infested France and England about the middle 
of the ninth. It is not improbable, however, that the chieftain whose exploits 
have been confounded with those of the more ancient Ragnar, was a prince 
of Jutland, whose real name was Hagenfrid, or Regnier, \mo became a sea- 
king on being expelled from his dominions in the time of Harold KTak (827 
A.D.), and subsequently invaded France under the reign of Louis le D4bon- 
naire. 

Without venturing to narrate the wars and piracies of this redoubted 
monarch, or the extraordinary feats of courage ascribed to him by Saxo 
we may record what tradition states as to the cause and singular manner of 
his death. While ruling his dominions in pe^, his jealousy was excited 
by rumours of the daring achievements of his sons in various regions of 
Europe; and he determined to undertake an expedition that ahnifld rival 
their fame. Two vessels were built of immense size, such as had never before 
been seen in the North. The arrow,” the signal of war, was sent through 
all his kingdoms, to summon his champions to arms. With this apparenUy 
inadequate force he set sail, contrary to the advice of his queen, ^lauga, 
who presented him with a magical garment to ward off dan^. 

After suffering from storms and shipwreck, he landed on the eoast of 
I^rthumberland, which had been so often ravaged by his predecessors, 
^lla, the Saxon king of that country, collected his forces to repel the 
invader. A battle ensued, wherein the vauant Dane, clothed in his eodumted 
robe, and wielding the hu^ spwwitii which he had slain the guardian serpent 
of the princess Thora, four times pierced the enemy’s ranks, dealing death 
on every side, whilst his own person was invulnerabJe. But the contest wee 
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prmier, stripped of his miraculous vest, and thrown alive (as the Saga 
lelaltti), by bmr of ^Ua, into a dungeon full of serpents, in the midst of 
whldi he expired with a laugh of demmce, chanting tne famous death-song 
eailed the Lo^okar-^ida^ or Btarkormcd, which he is aUeged to have com- 
posed in that horrible prison. 

This ancient lay mentions his ravaging the coast of ^otland, and his 
battle with three kings of Erin at IJndis Eiri. The English chronicles also 
allude to the same invasion, when they relate that the monastery of St. 
Cuthbert, in the isle of Lindisfame (Holy Island), was plundered in 793 by a 
band of pagan rovers from Denmark and Norway; and that their leader was 
taken ^e following year, and put to deatli in a cruel manner by the natives. 
The life of this hero is represented as an uninterrupted eourse of wise mea- 
sures, noble acti<^s, and glorious victories; for not only did the British Isles 
quail at the terror of h's name — the prowess of his arms was also felt by the 
Saxons, Russians, and Greeks on the distant Hellespont. 

At the time when the father perished, the sons were engaged in foreign 
piracies; and the first news of his tragical fate they received after their 
return, while feasting in their hall, from the messengers sent by ASlla to 
propitiate their anger. The Saga-men have carefuUy preserved their names, 
ancf the pastimes in which they were engaged. Sigurd Snogpie (Spake-eye) 
played at chess with Huitserk the Brave, whilst Bjorn Ironside polished the 
Dandle of his spear. Ivar diligently iiKpiired what kind of death Ragnar 
had suffered; and when the deputies narrated the dreadful story, and men- 
tioned the words of the expiring king, how the young cubs would rage 
when they learned their sire’s fate,” the youths ceased their amusements, 
and vowM instant revenge. An expedition, led by eight crowned heads and 
twenty jarls, and composed of the variems Scandinavian tribes, was again 
direct^ against England. In a battle which took place at York, the Anglo- 
Saxons were entirely routed; yRlla, lieiiig made prisoner, was subjectecr to 
the most barbarous treatment. According to a strange and savage custom 
of the vikings, the sons of Lodbrok ordered the figure of an eagle to be cut 
in the fleshy part of his back, the ribs to be severed from the spine, and the 
lungs extracted through the aperture. After this victory Northumbria 
appears no more us a Saxon kingdom; Ivar took possession of the sover- 
eignty, while the rest of the Northmen wasted and conrjuered the country 
as far as the mouth of the Tliames. 


Sigurd Snake-eye inherited the Danish crown, but was slain in a battle 
with the Franks (803 a.d.), after extending his sway over all Jutland, Skluie, 
Haliand, and part of Norway. Bjorn was placed on the throne of Sweden; 
and a third brother Gottrik (Gudrod or Godefrid;, became king of Jutland, 
which again asserted its independence. The latter iirince, by attempting to 
expel a troublesome colony of the Abodriti, plantecf on the Elbe by Cliarle- 
magne, involved himself in a quarrel with that powerful emperor, who waa 
then carrying on a bloody war of extermination against the pagan Saxons, 
for refusing to be converted to Christianity. G<ittrik for some time haras^ 
his imperial adversary; and appearing with a fleet of two hundred barks on 
the^ coast of Fri^lanu, he landed at three different points, dispers^ the 
natives, slew their duke, Rurik; and levied an assessment of 100 pounds 
weight of silver, which the Frisians brought to his treasury and threw into 
a copper basin in his presence. Judring from the sound that the tribute- 
money was debased with alloy, he q^ered every coin to be conflated that 
did not ring to his satisfaction. 
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'HiiB daring marauder even attempted to take the empmr by surprise^ 
in his palace at Aix-Ia-Chapelle; but he was himself cut off in the mkut of 
his designs (810 a.d.) by the hand of an assassin. Qiarlemwie entered into 
a treaty with Hemming, the nephew and sucoessor of Qottrik (813 a.d.), 
whiclTBtipulated that the Eider should form the boundaiy between DenmariL 
and the Frankish Empire — the Danes thus abandoning all their conquests 
southward of that limit. 

Harde-Knud, the heir of Sigurd, beii^ young at the time of his father’s 
death, was left to the guardianship of his uncle GOttrik, regent of the king* 
dom. During the prince’s minority, ^evous commotions had arisem Jut- 
land threw off its aHegiance, and the sovereignty was fiercely contested 
between the sons of Guttrik and Harold Klak, a petty king of SohXeswjg, 
and father of Rurik, who had taken violent poss^ion of raeslancL He 
WHS repeatedly driven from his dominions, and his flight became remarkabte 
as the means of shedding the first rays of Christianity over the pagan daric- 
ness of the North. In the [leace which Charlemagne had concluded with 
Hemming, that politic conqueror did not attempt to impose his religion 
upon the Danes, which would have been lejected by them as a badge of 
Slavery. However anxious to reclaim them from their wild and barb^us 
habits, he was unwilling to excite a spirit of hostility that might have spread 
to the bordering nations, by interfering with their obstinate attachment to 
idolatry. ‘ 

The achievement of this desirable object was reserved for his son and 
successor, Louis le D^bonnaire, whose court at Ingelheim, on the Rhine, was 
visited (826 a i>.), by the exiled prince of Jutland, accompanied with his 
queen, his sons, and a numerous retinue, in a fleet of a hundred galleys. 
Here the solicitations of the emperor and his prelates induced Harold to 
renounce the eiTors of paganism. His wife and children, and many of his 
followers, were bapti'vd, liaviiig solemnly abjured, according to a rude 
formula still extant, “ tlie works and words of the devil, of Thor, and 
Woden, and Saxon Odin, with all llie evil spirits, their confederates.” After 
tiie ceremony, the royal convert proceeded in his white garments to the 
imperial palace, where he received rich baptismal presents of mantles, 
jewels, armour, and other gifts. The day was ended with a magnificent 
festival, in which every effort was made to impress the Danes with a lively 
idea of the pomp and splendour of the Romish religion, as well as the wealth 
and power of the Franks ^ 

HOLGER DANSKE AND MISSIONS IN THE NORTH 

There are other instances of the conversion of Danes and Norwegians at 
this period. Amoi^t them is included the famous Holger Daime, the 
favourite hero of Danish legend and renowned in mediaeval romance as 
Ogier le Daiiois. His story probably owed its origp to those of two real 
personages. One of these was a Northman who, m 851 appeared with a 
fleet of two hundred vessels on the coast of Friedand. Some years before be 
liad pillaged Rouen, and now his followers advanciiw far inland carried fire 
and sworn to Ghent, Aix-la-Chapelle, Treve^ and Cologne. The leader of 
this terrible invasion has been confounded with a certain Othw or Ottokar 
who foiu^t with the Lombards against Charlemagne in 773, and being defeated 
by the fwkish emperor became his vassal and one of his generals. Ibus in 
toe romances Ogier le Danois figures as a paladin of Charlemagne. 

A legeml mmilar to that told in Gdnnany of Frederick Baibarosea ie 
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by the Danes of Holger Danske. In a cavern under the castle of 
SlOMiKitff at Elsinore the hero and his followers are sleeping, seated round a 
ta&e. Once a condemned criminal, having been promised his life if 
bft would explore the underground passages beneath the castle, penetrated 
to vault; as he entered Ilolger rose, but he had sat there so long that his 
beard 1^ grown into the table, and as he wrenched it out the table itKlf burst 
aeunder. Holger commanded the intruder to give him his hand, wlien the 
TPA.T 1 prudently held out an iron bar, and Holger, whose sight appears to have 
become somewhat impaired during his long sleep, grasped the metal. So hard 
was his grip that the iron retained the impression of his fingers; the hero, 
doubtless amazed to meet with no shrinking, observed as he let go that he 
was ^d to find there were still men in Denmark.® 

In order to carry forward the good work so auspiciously begun, Louis 
determined to send Anskar as a missionary to the North. This intrepid monk, 
with a brother from the same convent of Corvei, j-eadily undertook the holy 
enterprise. Mid on their arrival in South Jutland, in 827, they comineneed 
their labours under the patronage and protection of Harold. Tliey pur- 
chased some heariien children (probably captives taken in war), and founded 
a school for their instruction in the elementary principles of the now faith; 
but their progress was interrupted by the civil strife which still raged with 
unabated fu^ between the factions competing for the tlirone. In a mat 
battle near Flensburg, Harold, whose change ol icligion had inflamed the 
popular indignation against him, vras finally defeated (828 a.d.), and corii- 
p^ed to take refuge m Oldenburg, one of the possessions which Louis liad 
assigned him by way of indemnity. The missionaries follow'eil his retreat, 
and abandoned their proselytes to the veiigoaiice of the heathen. 

Meantime an opportunity occurred for advancing the standard of truth 
further into the benighted regions of Scandinavia. Amba-ssadors from Bjorn 
II of Sweden had visited the im]x*rial court, imploring that missionaries 
mi^ht be sent inU) that country. Anskar ofl’eied to accompany them on 
their return, and joined a caravan of merchants travelling to the annual fair 
at Sigtuna. On their passage across the Baltic they were attacked by pirates, 
md plundered of nearly all their efTects, including forty volumes of sacred 
literature. At Upsala, the zealous prein-her was received in the most 
friendly manner by the king; and during his short residence he converted 
and baptised many of the Hvear, among wliom w'cre some of the highest 
rank. 

The success of this mission induced Loui-^ to <‘stablish an archbishopric at 
Hamburg, from which as a common centre thf* Catholic emissaries might 
superintend the spiritual concerns of the North. Anskar was raised to the 
newly elected see, and received the confirmation of Pope Gregory IV, in a 
bull declaring him the papal legate in Deniiiark, Norw^ay, and Sweden. This 
border-post served him as a convenient station for watching the glimmerings 
of the light which he had borne, at the hazard of his life, to the centre of 
Sewdinavia. He founded schools for the education of young missionaries, 
built cloisters and hospitals, and laboured with unremitting enorts to kindle 
i in others the same fervid enthusiasm with which his own breast was inspired. 
He made a second journey to Sweden, where he availed himself of the tolera^ 
tionimnted by the diet to propagate the Christian doctrines. 

Ine lawless habits of the Danes, and their invincible attachment to the 
ancient idolatry, presented formidable obstacles to their conversion. In a 
popular commotion some of the clergy were murdered, and others were com- 
pelled to flee from persecution. A fleet of sDarrovers, commanded by Eric I 
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called the Usurperi who had seised the crowns of Jutland and Fiinen, sailed 
up the Elbe (845 a.d.)i and laid Hamburg in ashes. Anskar saw lus church 
burned, his library destroyed, and himsdf oblig^ to seek safety in flight. 
After that prince had become, by the death of Sarde-Knud (830 a.d.), king 
of ffll Denmark, he extended his favour to the missionaries; but it was revoked 

his successor, Eric under whom the nobility, iealous lest their power 
would be overthrown, stirred up the people against the Christians, by repre- 
senting them as the cause of all the calamities that liad fallen upon the land. 
Andcar contrived, however, to ingratiate hmiself once more with the court; 
and he was again earnestly invited to visit Jutland, where he oontituied to 
the close of his life (865 a.d.), engaged in the sacred task of oonvurtlni Ihe 
heathen, and acquiring a stock of personal sanctity by those acts tiT mI^ 
mortification which in that age were considered so meritorious. He was 
canonized by the papal authonty; festivab were instituted )jti honour of his 
memory and churches built to perpetuate his name. He continued to be 
worshipped as the tutelar saint of the North until the period of the Refo^na^ 
tion, and still merits the gratitude of the Scandinavian nations, not merely 
as their deliverer from a barbarous suj3cr8tition, but as a benefactor who 
opened to them the career of civilisation. 

It was at this epoch that a revolution occurred in Denmark, similar to 
those which happened about the same time in tht^ two neighbouring king- 
doms. Gorm, the son of Harde-Knud, surnamed the Old, from the lengui 
of his reign, ha<I distinguished himself in early youth by his piratical excur- 
sions. Profiting by the absence of many of ifio jarls and chiefs in distant 
preilatory expeditions, he subdued Jutland, and put an end to the ascendancy 
of those petty kings who had grow^i formidai)l(» only through the negligence 
of the sons or grandsons of Itogiiar Lotlbrok, wlio took greater delight in 
attacking the dominions of others tlian in ruling pei^fuUy over their own. 
Other conquests followed, until he bucceedctl in uniting into one state the 
territories which now coiibtitute the Danish monarchy, including the Swedish 
provinces of Sk&ne and Halland. lie had espoused the beautiful l^yra 
Dannebod (Ornament of Denmark), daughter of Harold Klak, who had bwn 
baptised when a child in France. A dt'cp cloud of obsemity hangs over this 
long and important reign, which the diligence of the native historians has not 
entirely removed.** 

GORM THE OLD, HAROLD BLX'PITOOTH, AND SWEYN 

Gorm the Old is chiefly to be remembered for collecting all the small 
provinces into one btxly. At that time th(^ Danish kingdom comprised 
Zealand (SjSlland), with the adjacent Islands, Jutland and ^uth Jutland 
(now Schleswig), where the Eider river xvas the limit towards the south, and 
Sk&ne, HaDand, and Blekiiige, in southern Sweden. But, though these parts 
were now thus united, they preserved for a long space of time their popular 
peculiarities, each part having its own law's, and the king reoehdng his noms^ 
separated in each province. We are not able to detail many facts <rf the 
reign of (jorm the Old, but we know, however, tliat he w^as a bitter enemy to 
the Christians, whom he persecuted in every quarter, demolishii^ tndr 
churches and banishing their cleigy. Amongst other sacred building, be 
totally destroyed the famous cathedral in Semeswig, and ordered the pagan 
idols to be erected wherever they had formerly stood. 

While his two sons, Knud and Hai^d — twins by birth, and rivals in 
glory were gathering laurels abroad, Gorm took arms aga^t the Saxons, 
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'witb A view to oblige them to renounce Christianity, but the emperor, Henry 
the Fowler, soon came to the relief of the Saxons, defeated Gorm, and forced 
bitp tx> permit Christianity to be preached in Denmark. Gorm’s aueen has 
tended distinguimed by founding Dannevirke (a great wall of earth 
and stones across ^hleswig, strongly fortified by moats and tower bastions), 
to protMt the country against inn^ds of the Germans. Already Gottrik had 
erected a like fortification, called Kurvirke, but the irruption of Henry the 
Fowler had proved that the country needed a stronger bulwark, wherefore 
the queen founded that famous Dannevirke. remnants of which are yet to be 
seen. Gorm. lo'ring his son Knud, generally called Danaast (the Splendor 
of the Danes), more than Harold, declared, dreading the death of his deariy 
beloved son, of whom he for a great while had received no inteUigence, that 
whosoever might teU him of his son’s death should lose his life. Finally, 
notice was given of his death on a Viking expedition in England. The queen, 
not risking toVll it to the king, made the courtiers observe an unusual 
silence at the table, and had the apartment covered with black cloth. 
Guessing'thc reason, Gorm cried out: ‘^Surely Knud, my dear son, is dead, 
for all Denmark is mourning ! ” “ Thou sayest so, not I,” answered the 
queen; upon which the king vickened with grief, and died in a good old age 
(941). 

Harold Bluetooth (Blaatand), his son, was immediately elected king, but 
he refused to accept the crown until he had first jxjrformed his father's obse- 
quies with all the magnificence becoming his high rank. One of the earliest 
acts of Harold’s reign was, as we shall see, the conquest of Norway which 
became a province of Denmark. After Harold Bluetooth had settled this 
affair, be sailed against the Wends, who committed horrible depredations on 
all the coasts of the Baltic, but he attacked them with such vigour that he 
reduced and plundered all th(‘ii ^liongholds, ami, among the rest, the rich 
and important cit> ot W^olliii, built on an island of the same nanie, which Is 
formed by two branches of the iiver Od(*r, But lie had scarce rid his hands 
of this war when his aid and protection were solicited by Styrbear, king of 
Sweden, who was driven out of hLs owm dominions by Eric the Victory-blest. 
To enforce his request StjTbear had brought along with him Gyntha, his 
sister, a lady of admirable beauty. Tlie stratagem had the intended effect; 
Harold Bluetooth liecamo enaniomd ot fier, married her, and promised the 
brother all the assistance in his power. Nevertheless Styrl^ear was defeated 
by Eric, the Victory-blest, at Fyrisval, near Upsala. 

The progress of Christianity, which Gorm the Old had resisted and dis- 
regarded, began now to attract the notice of the ruling power, and was, during 
the whofe reign of Harold Bluetooth, vigorously promoted by Adeldag, who 
now was invested with the archiepiscopal see of Hamburg. In tlie&ys of 
Anskar two churches had been erected in Schleswig and Ribe, and a third 
was now built in Aarhvus, situated on the eastern coast of Jutland, and bish- 
^ricB were established in those cities. But, although in favour of the new 
doctrine, the king would not comply with the exorbitant and undue claims 
wKch the German emperor, Otto I [936-973] arrorated to himself. The 
German kings claimed, by virtue of their dignity as Roman emperors, to be 
acknowledged as secular he^ of the whole Christian world, as popes 
were of the ecdesi^tical; this claim Otto I realised by giving to the bishoprics 
above mentioned immunity and property in Denmark. 

His successor, Otto II. claiming the same, excited the resentment of Harold 
Bluetooth, who collected all his forces (974), and pitched his camp on the 
narrow neck of land at Schleswig, \o intercept Otto, but was defeated, the 
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mighty emperor demolishing the famous fortificaUom Dannevirke, and mak- 
ing his way throu^ the country up to the Limfjord. A treaty of peace 
was made, and the king received baptism from Bishc^ Poppo— Otto, the 
emperor, being sponsor — and the same ceremony was pmormed for his son, 
Bw^n. Bishoprics were now also established in Odense and in Roeddlde, 
where Harold Bluetooth erected a splendid church* Odinkar Hvide, a native 
Dane, now began to preach Christianity and to annihilate the pagan worship; 
all of which excited the resentment of the heathen part^ in front of whidi 
went the king's own son, Sweyn, and his maste]>>m-arm8,ralnatokc, a mi^^ 
chief from the Danish island, Fuuen, who in his heart inclined toh^tlmxuuan, 
and besides that believed himself to have several personal oSeooes th be 
avenged upon the king. Harold Bluetooth, however, raised an army and gave 
battle to his son, who aspired to his father's crown (991). But the idng was 
defeated, and shot by the hand of Palnatokc, while he was walking in a grove 
near his camp. Before leaving Harold Bluetooth, it ought to be noticed 
that he removed the royal residence from Leidre to Roeskilde, where the 
Danish kings residerl for about five centuries, till, during the reign of Chris- 
topher of Bavaria, Copenliagen was made the capital. 

Harold Bluetooth was succeeded by his son Sweyn, or Sveand (991-1014), 
generally called Sweyn Splitbeard, from some peculiarity observed about his 
teard. He is also sometimes called Swe 3 rn Otto, after his godfather, the 
emperor. Nearly all his time was spent in makirw eimeditions to Norway, 
(>nnany, and England. Notwithstanding Sweyn SplitSeard and the mighty 
chief, Palnatoke, ^ve mentioned, had b^n on a very intimate footiiu, their 
good understanding soon ceased; for the murder conunitted by Pamatoke 
on Swoyn's father. Harold Bluetooth, required vengeance of blood. Palnatoke 
resorted to Jomsourg, a fortress on the island of Wollin, on the coast of 
Pomerania, founded by Harold Bluetooth to maintain the Danish dominion 
in these regions. Here Palnatoke established a band of northern vikings, 
who, ])y severe laws, preserved the ancient warfaring life and manners, and 
under the name of Jomsvikings, for a long time stru^ the whole North with 
fear. 

Palnatoke's institutions tended to instil into his vikings the contempt of 
life. man," says the chronicle of Iceland, "in order to acquire glory for 
bravery, should attack a single enemy, defend himself against two, and not 
yield to three, but might, witliout disgrace, fly from four," and it was, on the 
whole, ^orious to seek every opportunity of encountering death. Some 
instances of their savage heroism are recorded which almost exceed belief. In 
an irruption made by the Jomsburgers into Norway, the invaders were defeated 
and a few were taken prisoners. Tliey were sentenced to be beheaded, and 
this intelligence they received with every demonstration of joy. One said: 
"I suffer death with the greatest pleasure; I only request that you will 
cut off my head as quickly as possiole. We have often disputed," said he, 
^'at Jomsbuig, whether life remained for any time after the head was cut off: 
now I shall c^ide the question. But remember, if so, I sliall aim a blow at 
you with this knife which I hold in my hand. Despatch." said he, "but do 
not abuse my long hair, for it is very beautiful." Not till the eleventh cen- 
tury was this piratical stronghold destroyed by Magnus the Good. Ihe fol- 
lowing chief ot Jomsburg, the designing Sigvmd, by stratagnn made Sweyn 
Splitbeard. who had taken up anns against him, a prisoner, and comiielM 
him to acknowledge the independence of Jomsourg and all the provinces 
along rile Baltic: and Sweyn was only set at liberty on promisw to pay a 
ransom of twice his own w^t, when full armed, in pure gold. Ine raosom 
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Ms fBttibd at thm pavnients, but the king’s person was confined tOl the last 
was made, wmch was raised by the ^nerosity of the Danish la^es, 
tibo sold their jewels for this purpose. Upon his return he, therefore, ordained 
tttat ^e women should inherit the half of all estates, real and pen^nal. 

Sweyn Splitbeard, thirsting for vengeance, induced Sigvald, at a wassail-, 
bout, to underta^ a very hazardous expedition ai^inst the mighty^ Hakon 
Jarl, in Norway, who had shown the same unwillingness to pay tribute to 
Denmark as his predecessor, Harold Graafeld; Sweyn himself making a vow 
to wags war araunst England, which some years More had thrown off her 
subjection to %e throne of Denmark. The elsewhere almost indomitable 
Jomsvikings were totally defeated at Hjorringebay (994); Sigvald himself 
had to m&e his escape, and Norway was not subdued. Sweyn Splitbeard 
was more successful in his expedition ^inst England. The impotent Anglo- 
Saxon king, iEthelred II, also called i^helred the Unready, held at this time 
the supreme authority in that kingdom. Putting all to the fire and sword, 
wherever he went, and treating England with the utmost severity, Sweyn 
obliged t|;Le English king to aoknowTcdge his superiority, and to ^t rid of 
the Danes by paying a large sum of money, called Danegeld. 

But an important event took place now in the North. The Norwegian 
prince, Olaf Iryggvaflon, who had been allied with Sweyn in England, left 
him treacherously for Noi^’ay, the throne of which he ascended, after the 
death of Hakon Jarl, without taking any oath of allegiance to Sweyn; and 
the misunderstanding increaserl wlien Olaf, without Swejm’s consent, married 
the latter’s sister, Thyra, tv ho had fled from her husband, Burislief, of Wend- 
land (Pomerania). 

Sweyn Splitbeard, Olaf the Lap King of Sweden, and Eric Jarl, a Norwegian 

K , who lived at the Danish court, attacked Olaf Tryggvason, who, with 
?t had gone through the sound to Weiifllaml in order to claim his wife’s 
property. A sea battle took place near Swalder, September 9th, KXX), on 
the Pomeranian coast. Seldom has a more memorable naval engagement 
been foimht. Olaf T^^ggvason was defeated aftcT a most heroic resistance, 
and his fleet totally di«?i3er.sed. P^scaping out of the battle with a few ships, 
he was so closely pursued that, to avoid the disgrace of being taken prisoner, 
he precipitated himself into the sea ami was drowned. Hie most renowned 
heroes of Norway shared in this battle, and the heroic songs of Einar Tam- 
barskelver, the great archer, Ulf the Reri, and Thorgeir, who all fought as 
madmen, resound yet among the rocks of old Norway, which was now mvided 
between the three victors, and had to submit to the conditions which they 
dictated. But while Sweyn was occupied with the affairs of Norway, i&thel- 
red II had taken advanta^ of Sweyn^s absence to jicrform a dreadful carnage 
among the Danes in En^and (1002). Informed of it, Swe 5 m immediateTy 
appeared in England with a powerful anny of the moat valiant soldiers, was 
everywhere victorious, expelled iEthelred, who hud to flee to Normandy; and 
Sweyn Splitbeard was at his death undisputed sovereign of the whole of Eng- 
land (1014). In the be^nning of his reign, he persecuted Christianity; but, 
before he expired, he began to perceive the folly he had committed in opting 
the faith in which he h^ been baptised and instructed. Afterwards, m pr^ 
vailing upon the people to receive the light of the Gospel, he was aided by 
Poppo, a German bishop of great piety and eloquence, who, by dint of example 
ana persuasion, brought about what the king’s authority could not effect. 
Severn miracles are related of this prelate; and, indeed, he was possessed of 
the happy talent of impressing the people with whatever notions he thought 
fit; in which alone, of course, conristed his supernatural powers. A see was 
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given to Poppo, with power to preside over the Diuush while at ibe 

same time tee was suffragan of Adeldag, archbishop of Hamburg. 


CANUTE, AND THE DAWN OF D18COVEBT 

ISweyn Splitbeard had two sons, Harold and Canute or Knud; and the 
Danidi historian, Meursius, says that ''Harold, by right of primogeniture; 
succeeded his father on the throne of Denmark, while Cimute, who at Sweyn’e 
death was living in England, was elected king ctf the Danes there.” But the 
Englidi taking advant^ of Canute's youth, threw off the subjection tb^r 
had promised nis father, Swe 3 m Splitbeard, and called the fugitive ifithehea 
II b^k from Normandy, and a general insurrection broke out. . Aftgr haviiig 
ordered the tongues and ears of the Englbh hostages to be cut off, atidL on the 
whole, shown an inflexible severity, Canute repaired to Denmark, where he 
brought togethcT a numerous host of brave solniers, and a well-manned fleet; 
with which he went back to England, accompanied by Eric JarL from Norway, 
Thorkel the High, and Ulf .mrl, who afterwards married Canute's sister, 
Estrith. He met with the English fleet, commanded ^ King ^thelred in 
person, whom he defeated after a sh^ engagement The vahant Eadmund 
Ironsicle, who succeeded his father iEthelred on the throne of England [in 
April, 1016], was forced to yield the half of England to Canute. But a month 
after, Eadmund Ironside was treacherously killed by his brother-in-law, 
Edric Streoii, whereupon Canute was acknowledged king of the whole of 
England. 

The first measure of Canute was now to seize Eadmund 's two sons, whom 
he sent to his ally, the king of Sweden, Anund Jacob, with the request that 
they might be put to death. Hmnanity, however, induced the Swedish mon- 
arch to spare their lives and send them into Hungary, Canute, now ruler of 
England, tried to make himsolf both beloved and ^teemed there; he reigned 
with great judiciousness, paid respect to the privileges of the p^ple oi the 
country, and raised them to the highest offices; advanced commerce and 
literature, and courted, in a particular manner, the favour of the church by 
munificent donations and by presenting monasteries with rich gifts; and he 
has, indeed, much better title to saintslup than many of those i^o adorn the 
Roman calendar. To make himself yet more p^ular, he married the vir- 
tuous Emma of Normandy, the queen-dowager of iEthelred, whom the English 
people loved dearly. But while he thus tried to make himself popular, and 
provide for the welfare of the state, his despotism and cruelty were often 
insupportable, and those whose influence seemed pernicious to him he was 
not unscrupulous in putting out of the way. Thus he caused EcMc Streon 
and 'Diorkel the High to be killed; the first of whom had be^ invested with 
Mercia, the latter with East Anglia, as absolute fiefs. To confirm his power, 
and perform the conquests he had in view, he established a standipg 
army, called the Tbin^annalid, consisting of the most famous warriors; 
and, on account of the sumptuous armour tney had to wear, containing only 
the richest and most prominent. To this army he gave a peculiar law, 
called the Vithcrlagslaw, which for a long time enjoyed gr^t credit m 
Eur^ 

His brother Harold, king of Denmark, died after a reign of four years 
(1018). Weak from his infancy, he was little able to rule, and his prom^EU^ 
and entire contempt of decency and morality rendered him odious to Im 
subjects. Nothing need be said of him but that he reigned four years; where- 
upon Canute, generally called Canute the Great, wae unanimously chosen to 
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MiMd'Um on the Danish throne. Thus, after an interval of only four yean, 
l)eB0Qi|Bak was reunited with England; which, sunerior to l^nmark in refine- 
fi fy^ arte, trade, and agriculture, long exorcised a beneficial influence uj^n 

Daniidi Ungdom. It is to Canute Oie Great that Denmark has to ascribe 

complete introduction of Christianity; for under him the last vestiges of 
tbO pagan worship were destroyed, its idols overthrown, its altars demolished, 
and its temples closed. Many English cler^ migrated in this period to Den- 
mark. TTic Danish bishoprics were generaJJy bestowed on En^ishmen; and. 

' on the whole, Canute considered England the principal realm, ahd 'resided 
there. But he deserved well^ also, of Denmark, by bringing a gmat portion 
of the Wendland under subjection, and subduing the fonnidable Wendish 
pirates. About the same time Christianity was introduceil into Sweden, 
under Olof the Lap King, who was baptised by an English monk, Sigefroy; 
and into Norway, under St. Oliif. 

Before relaUng Canute'.s last expedition to Nonn'ay, his exploits there, 
and his end, it may be noticed that he, like most royal persons iii the period 
imder consideration, made a pilgrimage to Rome, to pay, in that sacred city, 
his devotion to the relics of some deceased saint, and obtain from the pope 
remlstion of his «ins (1026). Wlulc in Rome ho o«»tablished, by assent of the 
pope, a caiftvansaiy for Scandiiuivian pilgrim^: procuring his subjects, also, 
on the same oceasion, several commercial privileges. Upon his journey to 
Rome he chanced to meet with tlie Gorman omiMTor, C<mr.ad II, whom he 
induced to renounce his claims to the Danish mark 'Schleswig), founded by 
Henry the Fowler, and a marriage was agre(*d on between Canute’s daughter, 
Gunhilda, and Conrad’s son, Ileniy. 

About this time, or a little lx*fore, the Scandinavians began to make dis- 
coveries in the north and west. Tlic Faroe Lslaiuls had lK*en discovered nt 
the latter end of the ninth century, by some Scandinavian pirates, and soon 
after this Iceland was colonized by the Nor\vcgi.ins. [From Ireland, towards 
the close of the tenth century, Jarl Eric the Red, wlio had been banished 
from the island, led the first colony to GreenlaiHl; which had been discovered 
about a himdred years before.] The settlement made in Gieenland, though 
comprising only a small population, .seems to ha^'o bwn very prosperous m 
mercantile affairs. It had bi.shops and priests from Europe, and paid the 
pope, as an annual tribute, 2,(^ pouiwLs of walrus teeth as tithe and Peter’s 
pence. But the art of navigation must have bf*(*u at a very low pitch, for the 
voyage from Greenland to Iceland and Norway, and back again, consumed 
five years; and upon one occasion the governnumt of Norway did not hear 
of the death of the bishop of Greenland until .six years after it had occurred.* 

llus colony in Greenland continued in n flourishing condition down to the 
fourteenth century when it suffered severely from tw^o terrible scouxges, the 
Black Death and the attacks of the natives. In the fifteenth century sJl inter- 
course between the Scandinavian colony in Greenland and the civilised world 
entirely ceased. Modern investigation has resulted in the discovery of the 
ruins of buildings and of the graves of the old colonists, but their descendants, 
if not entirely wiped out, appear to have been absorbed by the Esquimaux 
population. 

For Lief, son of Eric the Red, is claimed a far greater achievement than his 
father’s, llie account of a country far to the southwest which had been 
sighted by an Icelander ifi the year 1001, prompted Lief to undertake a voyage 
in search of it and to plant, in a country which he called Vitdand, a colony that 
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Ufdted States in the vicizdty of Rhode Island, and thus gives to Lief Eriesson 
the doiy of bei^ the first discoverer of America.^ 

To return to Canute the Great : Whilehe tarried in Rome St. Olal of Nor- 
way and Anund Jacob of Sweden avidled themselves of Canute’s absence to 
fall upon Denmark, both of them fearing his increasing power, and being way 
beSanse Norwegian mutineers had found an asylum at the Danish court The 
united kings making mat progress, Ulf Jarl, who was znaxried as we have seen 
to Estrith, a sister to Canute, and who had b^n appomted lieutenant-govemor 
imder the king’s absence, deemed it necessary for the country to have a head| 
and prevf^d upon the people to elect the crown prince, Hartbaenut fHardi 
Canute] king. Canute, informed of this, hastened home, but thou^ ii3|^ 
incensed ap,inst Ulf, he delayed his vc^eanoe till the enemies were driven 
away. A battle was fought near Helgebrook in Sk&ne, where Canute himsdf 
would have perished, haa it not been for Ulf's aid (1027). 

But even this could not appease the exasperaM kin^. yho^under pre- 
tence of friendship, invited him to a drinking-bout in tj^kild^ They played 
at chess together. The king, makine a wrong move^^shed to correct it, but 
Ulf Jarl upset the chess-board, and left in anger. ^'Dost thou now fly, thou 
cowardly Ulf? ’ ’ cried the king. ** Thou didst not call me ooirardly,” answered 
rif, ''when the Danes, at Helgebrook, took to hedaitte dora, and I 
saved thy life.” The king, yet more irritated at this reply, causedl^ to be 
killeil in the cathedral of Rot^skilde, to which he afterwards gave a whole 
canton as a propitiatory sacrifice for his crime.^ 

'Hie ambition of Canute was not satisfied with the possession of two crowns; 
he pretende<l to have some claims upon Norway throt^ his father Sweyn, who 
had formerly ruled over a portion of that country. Its reduction, whicn was 
accomplished (1028) without much difficulty, and its temporary annexation 
to his other dominions make it necessary that we now revert to tnat portion of 
Scandinavian history. 


EARLY NORWEOIAV KINGS 

The early Norwegian annals, geographical and political, have been criti- 
cally analyzed and minutely detailed by Torfieus. Tradition, as already 
mentioned. place<l Ssoming, a son of Odin, on the throne of that country, and 
from him aescendc'd a race of pontiff-kings of whom nothing but their names is 
recorded. The first mortal alleged by the native legends to have worn the 
crown was a chief called Nor, sprung from the ancient FHnnish family of the 
Fomjoter, who established himself at Trondhjcin, and subdued the nci^bor^. 
ing territories about the l^rinning of the fourth century. It is e^dent, 
however, that the old chronicle {Fundinn Nvregr, or Norway DUoovmtd) con- 
tainii^ this account is entitled to no credit whatever. Nor is altogether a 
mythic person^; his supposed ancestor Fomjoter, with his three sons, the 
nuers of the air, earth, and sea, are considered to be merely the Scandinavian 
antitypes of Noah, and the patriarchs Shem, Ham, and Japhet. Among 
other progenitors that adorn his genealogy, we find Frostius, Siuer, and Drifa 
(frost, snow, and drift), which arc obviouriy symbols of the climate, rather 
than names of chiefs or petty kings. This part of the national records must 
therefore be viewed as an allegory, merely intended to give lustre to the pedi- 
gree of the Norwegian monarchs. 

The several bmnehes of Nor’s posterity were dignified with the re^ title, 
and are said to have reigned over the districts of Thrandia, Naumdal, Raumao 
dal, Guldbransdal, Rogaland, Hordalanc], Ringarike, Raumarike, and other 
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moriilHQiyiWhidi ve supposed to derive £rom them their modem appellationa 
It h^xm to mythology rather than history to narrate thdr wars, and esdhitdt 
tb^ieatB of incredible streng^ and their wonderful skill in sorcery and ipeaif- 
The princes or chi^s of a less fabulous origin, who held sway over 
tbitteaterile mountains, it would be superfluous to enumerate, as there is no 
laaaon to believe that any considerable portion of Norway was ever tdtited 
under a single monarch prior to the era of Harold Harfagr, who first eomr 
bmed the various tribes among whom it was divided into one nation, by 
reducing their kings or jarls to a state of vassalage in the latter part of the 

ninth century. , . i. t 

This famous conqueror was a scion of the ancient Ynglmgs. The last of 
that sacred dynasty, Olaf Trjctelia, when driven from the Swedish throne, as 
already stated, laid the foundation of a new government in Vermland, which 
gradually extended across the frontier, until it embraced w'holly or partially 
the adjacent districts of Vcstjold, Vingulmarkon, Ilaumarike, Hordalanu, 
And Hedemarken. The crowm descended to five princes in succession, the 
last of whom, Halfdan Svart (the Black), was father to Harold. In the fol- 
lowing table, the names and reigns of the Norwegian sovereigns are given in 
order, down to the important epoch w'hen Cliristianity was established under 
Olaf the ^int; 


TBADlTIOMli LIST OF A^CIL^T KINQ-J OF NORWAY 


Olaf Tratelia 

. , died A.i> 610 

r.Tu* Blocltpxe . 


. (liiHl A.D. 940 

Halfdan Huitben 

. . . 700 

llakon tUe GcmkI 


. 968 

Brstein . 

. 7‘ao 

Harold Graafeld 


. 977 

Balfdan MUlda 

. . . , 784 

llakon Jarl 


. 995 

Qadiod Mikillati . 

. . . . 834 

Olat Tryggvason 


. 1000 

Olaf Gelratada 

. m 1 

Olaf the Baiut 


. 1080 

Halfdan Svart 

. 863 1 

S\ end Knudsim 


1085 

Harold Harfagr 

. 934 1 

Magnus the Good . 


. 1047 


Every circumstance connected with the genealogy and youth of Harold 
has been carefully preserved by liis countrymen. I Its mot hoi was Hagnhilda, 
daughter of Harold Golden-Beaid, who ruled over the district of Sogno, near 
Bergen. Dreams and prodigies augured his future greatness; the giant Dofre 
taught him the military art, and at the age of ten, wdien he lost his father 
(863), he hjwl the reputation of suipiissing all his contemporaries in beauty, 
courage, wisdom and warlike accomplishment''. During his minority, the 
regency of his paternal dominioiLs was committed to his uncle Guttorm, 
whose prompt interference kept in awe the ndM'lhons \assals. At the age of 
twelve, the young prince is said to have formed thc» lewlution of .subduing all 
Norway. His first achicvoineiit was the eoniiui'st of Thrandia (Trondhjein), 
whose eight kings or chiefs he defeated in as many battles. These victories 
were followed by the subjugation of the w'hole wc'srern coast, from Finmarken 
to the Naze. Hordaland, Telemarkea, and VeiTulaiul were also nvluced to 
subjection; whilst the famous naval engagement in the bay of Ilafurs Fjonl, 
now called Stavanger Fjord, fought (875) with the confeclerated princes of 
Roga^d and other southern districts, made him master of the entire king- 
dom in the short space of ten years. Most of the jarls and hereditary nobles 
beii^ either slain pr dispersed, Harold, ere he had reached the prime of man- 
hood, thus saw himself m possession of a monarchy more extensive than had 
yet been enjoyed by any ‘other northern potentate. 

Triumphant at home, his arms were no less successful in the expeditions 
which he undertook to exterminate the pirates and refractory chieftains, who 
had escaped his vengeance at Hafuie Fjord by seeking refuge in the Scottish 
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y 0 B. like Scandinavian faistodiana claim for him the reduetton of Shetlaiidy 
^ OrkJ^syn, the Hdinridea, and the whole country north of the Qrampians. 
nmeven aucgpe that the Isle of Man^ where a Nonniua dynasty had kmc been 
eetaUidiied, and part of Ireland, including Dublin^ were added to his domin- 
ions. The government of these foreign possei^ions be entrusted to chiefs or 
relaSons of nis own, under the title of earls, with a feudal dependenee on his 
crown; but their authority was little respected by the turbulent and lawless 
inhabitants. 

Th^tened with civil broils and dissensions in his own family, he adc^ted 
the unwise policy of dividing tl^ kingdom among his nu^rous mm, to each 
of whom he iissigncd the administration of a province, with the title and pre- 
rogatives of royalty. This expedient having iiicreasecl rather than dimin- 
ished tho e^nl, ms next resource was to abdicate in favour of Eric, which was 
done with the consent of the remaining brothers, eight of whom had then 
perished in battle. Harold surnved this event omy three ycais, and died in 
934; leaving by his five wives a numerous progeny, male and female, from 
whom genealomsts have conipuled the descent of mok of the royal families in 
Europe. He the reputiition of being a bravO and generous prince, of a 
handsome form, robast constitution, ami majestic stature. Iceland and the 
Faroe Isles of whose discovery we have spoken, were colonised dtMng his rei^, 
and Noimandy was conquenul by daring adventurers undei* IliC celebrated 
Rolf GangrT (aftcrwai ds Duke Kollo), vrho liad fled to avoid death or servitude 
under his rigorous administration. 

Though a barbarian, Harold possessed the lofty spirit of that heroic aj^e, 
and even aspired to civilise and legislate. His own mterest, combined with 
motives of jioliry, induced him to adopt measures for the entire suppression of 
private feuds, of marauding exixHlilions by land and piracy on the seas. The 
strandhwfj or imprehsment of provisions, which the depredators were in the 
practice of exercising, by seizing the cattle of the unprotected peasantry, he 
prohibited under the severest jieiialties. These he found to be the gmtest 
obstacles to social order and inipro\enieut, and at the same time the princip^ 
means of keeping alive the embere of insubordination and resistfuioe to his 
authority. 

It h^ been supposed that his conduct in these beneficial arrangements 
was in some degree influenced by the example of the English king .^melstan, 
who visited Norway in his youth. An intercourse of friendsmp and cour- 
tesy is said to have commenced between them at that early period, in virtue of 
which Harold sent his son Hakon to be educated at the Anglo-Saxon court, 
with a present of a magnificent ship, the sails of which were purple and the 
beak gold; the whole deck being surrounded with shields, {^t in the inside, 
and curiou^y ornamented, ^thelstan gave his pupil in return a sword with 
a golden hilt and a blade of wonderful &mpcr, which he kept till the day of 
his death. Besides stuclyiiig the manners of the nation, we young prince 
was converted to the Christian faith, and received the ordinance <rf baptim — 
an event which afterwards gave occasion to the first planting of the seeds of 
the Gospel in his native land.‘ 

Eric, after spending his youth as a sea-rovor, had been elevated to the 
throne before his father’s death; but the rest of his brothMS, who claimed an 
equal title to the sovereignty, refused to acknowledge his supremacy, or pay 

* Snom’B sarntive of Harold’s InteroourBe wltk .fiihslsian differs fresm that ctrsh abora 
{Saga enaMarfaarot c. 41,48), but the account g^Ysn by the old Norwegian ohionlc&r Thiodnk 
■earns most credible, m. that Hakon was sent to Bngland to be taimht the manners of the 
nation. 
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ihfllr atmtttl tribute to the cro^m. The aeeds of mtemal dissei^n thug 
_ toask ripened into acts of cruelty and bloodshed. In the dcMnesti^ 
tlUbt ensued, several of the refractory princes wgie put to de^th by him, 
the name of Hodssxe, or Bloody-axe, was entaded on the relentless 

Weary of the oppressions under which they had groaned fdr^- 

„ years, the people at lenM shook off the yoke of the sanguinary tv^t, 
and unar^ou^y called H^on to the throne, who, though educated in a 
foreign land, and in a religion unknown to their country, was received with 
joy as their king and delive^r. The principal jarls, and especially Sigurd, 
his unde on the mother’s side, who had been his godfather when he was 
sprinkl^ with after the heathen fashion in his infancy, espoused his 
cause. 

Eric, unable to cope with the superior fortunes of his younger brother, fled 
with his adherents to the Orkney Isles, where he became a sea-king, and 
exerd^ his depredations on the British shores. .Ethelstan soon after con- 
ferred upon him the kingdom of Northumbria, then peopled with DaneSy^upon 
condition that he and His followers should abstain from molesting Norway, 
embrace Christianity, and protect the English coasts against the piraticiu 
incurrions of the Northmen. But the habits of this barbarian were inveterate : 
and resumi^ his old practices, with a band of his former associates, he invaded 
Northumbria, from which he had been expelled by the Anglo-Saxons. Edred, 
son of Eadwm the Elder, marched an anny to opfiose him, and the contest 
was finally decided in a great battle, wberom Eric, with five other sea-kings, 
was Mn. Notwithstanding the alleged conversion of this prince, he is rej^ 
resented in one of the last strains of the hoatlu n skalds as invited to take his 
seat among the kings and heroes deemed worthy to inherit the joys of Valhalla. 

Relieved from the apprehension of foreign invasion, the first care of Ilakoa 
was to suppress the robbers ami pirates that infested his kingdom. The 
Danes ^ also ch^lised for certain d(*prf>dations they had committed; and 
to rebate their injuries he made jin incursion into Zealand, where, without 
meeting oppoation, he collccte<l iminenst' spoil, and obliged many of the 
inhabitants to ransom their lives by paying Jieavy pecuniary fines. Seeing 
peace re^tablishcd within his (]oiiiiiiion.s, his subjects happy, and his revenue 
flouruhing, he next turned his attention to th(* framing of salutary laws, and 
the substitution of the faith in which lie had been educated for the super- 
stitious rites of paganism. On his return from the court of iEthelstan, he 
had brought with him sona* Christian priesb^, and openly announced his reso- 
lution to protect and encourage them in their missionary labours. A national 
• assembly of the people was convened at Trondhjem, in which he stood up 
and declared his will and de^re that all present, '‘ii(*h as well as poor, noble, 
peasant^ and serf, young and old, man and woman, should be baptised, and 
believe m one true God, the Son of Mary (laying aside the vain worship of the 
heathen deities), fast every Friday, and rest every seventh day.” To this 
proi^tion none were inclined to listen; munnurs arose against it from all 
parties, when Asbiorn, a rich and popular landholder, addressed the sovereign 
in a strain of firm remonstrance, expressing surprise and regret that he who 
had been the restorer of their lost freedom shoiild endeavour to fasten upon 
them a new and more intolerable yoke of slavery. '^As to what thou now 
wouldst require of us, and insist upon with such obstinate zi^, as if thou 
wouldst constrain us by violence, know, 0 king! that we are ail resolved to 
abwdon thee and choose another sovereign, who will suffer us peacefully to 
enjoy our liberties, and that religion which is dear to our hearts.” 

ITie sentiments of the people fouiri utterance in the voice of the speaker, 
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and Aey maidtoted thar approbation with tumultuous applause. When 
silme wad rested, Steuid Sid stobd forth and explained to the multitude 
that it was not the wlsn or intention of the kinj; to axnpel them to change 
th^'xdigion, or to dissolve the bonds that united tlUjmi in friendship and 
affehtion. To ascertain the sincerity of this declaration, the assembly ex- 
pressed their unanimous desire that nakon should offer for them the usual 
solemn sacrifices, or Yule-feasts, for peace and for fruitful seasons, as had 
been the custom of his forefatherB. Perceiving the danger of uiging the 
matter further, Sigurd advised the king to forego his pumwi^ in the mean- 
time, and the convention quietly dispersed. But, on the appoach of Christ- 
mas, agitation recommence with js^ter violence, and the people renewed 
their domarnl that the king should eHher preside at the yearly festival, after 
the ancient manner, or abdicate the throne. 

Ihe wary jarl endeavoured to assuage th^ angry passions, and promised 
tlmt the feast, which always took place alter the sMTifiee^ should be honoured 
with i;he royal presence. This pledge was faithfully Impt, when Sigurd, in 
virtue of his pontifical office, the duties of which he performed in tibe palace, 
took tho (hinViiig-horn, and having consecrated it to Odin, offered it to tlm 
king, ^is seenietl the critical moment when Hakon must openly prodaim 
his choice Ijetween the Pagan and the Christian religion. 1^ attempted to 
evade the difficulty l)\ c()n.secrating the horn anew mtih ftndfo of the cross, 
lx»fore applying it to lus lias; but this movement was observ^by the people, 
who gave vent to their feelings in terms of strong indpiation, untu tfcir 
wrath was again pacified by the assurance of Sigurd that they had entirely 
mistaken the nature* of the offensive emblem, which was not tiie sign of the 
cross but of the mallet; so that the sacred liquor had in reality been dedi* 
^ted to Tlior, according to the ceremonies of the national faith. With this 
ingenio^ explanation the multitude was satisfied, and the jaii obtiUned the 
reputation of beii^ ** the wisest man in Norway.’^ 

Notwithstanding this prudence and moderation in avoiding a collision 
between two hostile factions, a secret conspira^ was soon afterwards formed 
mong eight of the most distinguished pontilf-chiefs again^ the and 
™ rcugio^ innovations. Thc^ destruction of the Christian edifices, which he 
had bum in the northern provinces, was their first object; their next was to 
compel him to renounce entirely and forever the form of worship he was So 
anxious to intr^uce. Four of the confederates repaired to the district of 
Jtore. which had a famous temple dedicated to Thor; and having burned the 
churches to the ground, they slew the Anglo-Saxon priests whom Hakon had 
brought from England. The king himself, having arrived in the same place 
to attend the great festival that was about to be celebrated, was meiucsd 
with personal violence by the congregated crowd, at the instigation oftlM 
conspirators, who had determined that ho should sacrifice, wimout evaticMl 
or resei^e, to the ancient deities of the nation. 

ReMtanoe waa impoamble, his train of conrtierB being too wnall to offw 
^pomtion. Yielding to the entreaties and advice of his friendly counsellor 
pig^d, he at lei^h consented to humour the idolatrous preiuffices of his sub- 
jects by eating the liver of a horse which had been sacri&ea, and afterwards 
gnptying tiiree drink^-homs successively, consecrated to Odin, Ibot, and 
Biwj withoi^ violating the heathen rites as he had formerly done, by sub- 
stituting the Christian symbol.^ But instead of abandoning his laimurite 
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pR|)0eti 4)^ MWBivttuied i^fKSksiafl# only Inflamed bia leeentment iwalsuit hm 
wl AvM iiOOB coimiiy mem and set lorn 4)i)t devisii^ au^axm to punian what he 
dmMd an inaolent act of febellio)i aiainst his autl^iy 

Hie threatening etorm of civU and telimous wa^ n^w so^peigled over 
the htegdom ; but, fortOnatelv for Hakon, gathering douds iqesre masipated 
liy the news of the arrival of the sons of Eric by his qoeon Cunhilda on the 
ooa^, with a powerful armament which Harold king of Denmark had equipped 
to aid them m recovering the crown of Norway. Intestine feuds were for- 
got^ in the Common danger, and all parties, even the confederated diiefs, 
united in defence of their native land and their national liberties. The 
Norwegian fleet obtained a signal victory over that of the exiled princes, who 
eacaped to their former refuge at the Danish court. 

After repelling this invasion, ho revived, with new sanctions, the ancient 
law by which the whole territory of the state was divided into a certain 
nuipbor> maritime districts, caUed skip-reidor, which extended into the 
eoiili i iy W ^ up the rivers as the salmon ascended. Each of these was 
hU||Kld W furnish a certain number of vessels and nn^n for the common defence: 
fjptt ^ect to this ordinance, stations were appointed on the principal 
heights along the coast, so that, on the* approach of an enemy, 
‘®0 alglcm could ajeedily be conveyed from the northern point of Helgeland 
(now Iwodad in Norrland) to the Naze. 

these wise precautions, and the devoted attacliment of 
mkon at last fell a victim (o the insatiable ambition of 
CMlldda and hb sons, who made a second attempt on the crown, with the 
iAlMaiiee of a fleet from Demnark. The king, w1k> happened to be in a 
part ^ the country, was taken by surjirisc' before h(* could collect his 
ind nwrtally wounded in the fir>t assault of the enemy. Before bis 
Stmt messengers to his brothei’s suns, declaring them his successors 
ipt ^Iringdcua, as he had no children except one daughter named Thora, and 
- wm to spare his relations. He expressed liis desire, in the event 

of mirvivi^, to leave his dominions, and retire to a Christian land, where he 
gUgbt'Csqwte his sins and confirm his faith. When his friends inquired if he 
not be sent to England for interment according to the rites of that 
C^mroh, he replied, As a heathen have 1 livc*d, as a heathen, and not as a 
tCihriarisui, must I be buried." Ilis untimely fate was deeply and universally 
lameiited: and the epithet of the Good, by which his contemporaries designated 
has been confirmed by the judgment of a milder and more enli^Li^ed 
aigBp His memory was celebrated in the songs ol the •skalds, and especially in a 
lay called the Hakmar-mal, composed by the celebiated poet Eyvmd Skaldas- 
where the two nymphs of war, Skogul ami Gondul, conduct the pious 
lUng m triumph into the heaven of Odin, there “ to quaff ale with tlie gods in 
4iheb appy society of heroes.” 

Tbe sceptre of Norway now fell into the liands of Harold II, called Graa- 
Md or Gray Mantle, the eldest son of Eric and Gunhilda. Tliis prince bore 
the name of his fair-haired grandfather, who had himself sprinkled him with 
water at his birth (930) after the heathen manner. He was educated at the 
Danish court, and having become a sea-rover at an early age he fiigndlaed 
his prowess in the Baltic by various piratical exploits, which were recorded by 
the skald Glum Geirison in an ode dedicated to his praise. His sovereignty 


oocaaloiwd bj his cruelties towards those who were accused or suspected of using this food 
and oonoeqnnntlT ot haTlng relapsed into h^thenism. The Icelanders refnsed to adopt Chris* 
tiaalty, niUflSB 8t. Olaf allowed them to uto horse flesh as formerly. — Laino’s Httmmea in 
Norway/ 
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(Ufa kng'ma meidy ngmiM; Nfib ^ ti»lo<wdy ooooixwted stnutue 
ct wci^ Jn bariMmu am md fniBtay that not only wae Oie nnl 
authority aham by bis bioOim mt ^ other chieftains ndril 

with innspott^'PCriff over thev IHum and 

GGdrodtgraialaogkofHarridHarfam.heldamai^m^^ tbeformw 

the prafectuiO Of VUnWr Vigen, the latter tha* of VwtfjolO. 

From dements sh discordant it vas hard^ to be ei^ted that unkm or 
harmony could be produced; acoordini^, m a tet step towards seou^ 
the entire monaichy of Norway in her ownwwv^ the ambitious GunhiMa 
instigated her sons to murder the aged Sigurd Jarl, who atill retained an 
independent jurisdiction over the province of TrondhieiQ* Tryggve ttlld 
Gudrod wore the next victims to the intriguing widow of they were both 

assaseinated, and their families compelled to seek refuge in Sweden. The 
attachment of the inhabitants of Iriindbjem to their late gqvemor, and th^ 
ploctipn of his son Hakon Jarl to succe^ him^ mvolved the dimbted king- 
dom ui a cH il war; and after many bloody eoofiiets be^^neen thsAnl j^rinoes, 
a perpetual truce was at la^t concluded^ by tbo terms of whidi mtlpeo was to 
rule ov(‘i Ills territories possessed by his father, whilst the Wiinnpid)|ig dtoglin- 
ions weie to continue undtT the sovereignty of me brother kingsu j 

This treaty of pai'tition wab soon broken, and the conu^tOMt 
once more appealed to the sword. Harold Graafcld perimd oodr 

trivod by Ifakon, who, in his turn, sought the aid of Harold the 

Danish monarch, instead of an auxiliary, was hailed as a dimitigr by the 
Norwegians, weary of internal dissension and domestic tyranuy. (jWmlflda 
fled with her two surviving sons, Gudrod and Kegnford, to the Orimsy IdmiH 
whore she ended her days by a violent death; leaving TOhind faerihediliai^ 
of a haughty, cruel, and insidious woman, and the proud titlai>f **til(MhseAf 
kings.’’ Harold invested the jarl with the viceroyalty of seven 
upon condition that as his vassal ho should pay a yearly tribute oi 
and fifty marks of gold. Die rest of the kingdom he divided bdtweSttJpgw^ 
son Sweyn, and Haiold Grunske son of Gudrod, reserving to hioiirff til0 
mount sovereignty of all Norway. ' 

The ambitious Hakon boon manifested a disposition to asseii bigliul^ 
pendcnce. He exacted a tribute from the colonies in the Scottlsll a&A 
endeavoured by every art of popularity to extend his influence at borne. But 
he not yet prepared to throw off his allegiance; and to cover bis 
be did not hesitate to obey the call of his liege lord, when suminoned tbw 
assbtanoe against the invasion with which Denmark was threats]^ by the 
emperor Otto III. After an obstinate battle with the imperial army it Aa 
Dannsviike, peace was concluded with Harold, in terms of winch Haluia wfQl 
his followers was constrained to submit to the ceremony of baptism, and tn 
receive on board his fleet a company of priests as missionaries for the convaa- 
sion of his countrymen. But the crafty jarl, taking advantage df # favoimblit 
wind to escap through the Sound, set the monks on shore, and steamd to the 
coast of Gotland, where he landed, and offered sacrifice to the go^ as a pro- 
« pitiation for his apostasy. The flight of two ravens, the birds m Odin, which 
at the moment, was interpreted by him as a favourable omen. Accord- 
ingly, having burned his ships, and pursuing his way throu^ Sweden, which 
M imd waste with fire and sword, he reachedNorway in the nope of surprising 
the Danish squadron, which had been despatched with an additional supply 
of missionaries; but, on advancing to the port, he discoyered that the fleet had 
departed in safety. 

The two princes now became implacable enemies. Hakpn refused to pay 
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Muted in the cf BopiC ttoiB iriiA emi^ 
m the waves.* The vietoriODS jail iraa aoon afMmrdB 
, by ihe death of Harold OiSiuke, from the onjy mwtilu^|flom^ 
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reim of this pnnce was distiiu^oished by the lestomtioii am triKln^ 
iea£eii superstitions; he was Smself a sealous vot^ of the 
and by his command the pagan temples were rebuilt^ and the ieede^ 

sacrifices renewed. The country had been aifiieted with a deimtiiikg 

ftfctrtine , but pease and plenty returned under his adimnistiatian, wludn Ihe 
grateful pe^ae not fail to attribute to the favour of the imds, appeased by 
Iro reviw tbek ancient worship. They even conferred unon their king 
the title of um Good — an appellation which he forfeited by nis subsequent 
aonduets His court displayed a st]rie of rude and barbaric grander; but 
mmltad the general indignation of nis countiymen by the unrestraint grati- 
llcatbn cl his ficantious passions, which he did not scnmle to indulge at the 
einense of the honour of their wives and daughters. This last indignity, to 
even a people born to servitude will not submit with patience, at leimh 
SOiMsd the Hcarwegians to take arms against the tyrant, who was compelled 
m imA in fli^l a refuge from their vengeance. 

Ihe final catastrophe of his eventful life is closely linked with the romantic 

K of Olaf Tryggvason, his next successor on the throne. Tryggye, the 
of tide prince, having been cut off, as already mentioned, by Uie arti- 
ttjunhilda, Astrid his widow, then pregnant, fied to a small sequcdtetvd 
|daa4 te a lake on the western coast of Norway, where Olaf was bornlmd 
laeslwp tka name of his grandf ather, one of the sons of Harold Harfagr. 

some time in poverty and disguise, Astrid found an asylum 
in m hm ci the ^ed Hakon, a Swedish ^ail; but the vengeance of Qunhilda, 
Wim i>umued her in every retreat, induced her to seek a more (fistant oonceal- 
inent in Rusera, where her brother Sigurd had risen to great distinction. The 
‘ ives wee captured by the Esthonian pirates, amongst whom Dial had 
six years as a slave, vmtil he was discovered and ransomed by his unde, 
fit cdjj^ting the tribute due to the Russian crown, and carried to the court 
Vladiinir at Novgorod, where he lesided nine yeais. l^re he distinguUied 
idf by his proficiency in all manly exercises, as they were pracSsod In 
age and countiy; and being remarkable for beauty as well $$ stutttUfith 
iOd coui^, he won the affections of the queen, and incuned the of 
nbo eourtm, who beheld with jealousy the rismg power of a foreiga adiren- 


procured a small fleet of Russian pirates, he quitted the stfHAce 
of Vladimir, and at the age of nineteen became a sea-rover in the Baltic, In 
ine d his excursions, being driven into a port in Wendland, (Pomenilda); 
m espoused Geira, dau^ter of Buriddf , prince of that country, and witSim 
MuA the final ea^edutlon of the emperor Otto against Demnaik: afteO 
MBiltv mturaiog with bis father-in-law, he redded under his roof untiTliil 
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ideath of his iviieii he rannxidd theliablts of a foeeboolar. For a ooneUd- 
erable time he eruifled on the <l|eMSt6 of Scotland, EB|tod, Ireland and 
France; the Hebrides, the Isle of Man, *Northumber)aiia, Oumberiaiid, and 
Wales idl suffered from bis depredations. He entered the thatnes, and 
al^ugh repelled in his attack upon l^ondon, his forbearance phrehaaed 
wUh a heavy tribute and rich presents; in return £or whMh ha soleii]^ 
promised never more to invade the country. On arriving at tha MUy 
labuKlB, he was converted to Christianity by a solitary monk or hcmritii Mijb 

pn)phet : but it is pitdwbfe hs M 


had won his esteem in the character of a 
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at the court of iEthelred, and afterwards at Rouen. Perhat 
the northern adventurers in those days, he might not be ug’ 
repeated proofs in different countries, and at separate tiii:^, of his 
ation to renounce the errors of paganism, and adopt u fmth which had th» 
established ithclf in almost every kingdom of Europe, During his stay in 
Etigland, he married Gyda, the widow of a p(werful nobleman, and sister to 
a S^ndinaviau prince who reigned in Dublin * 

The fame of Olaf’s distant exploits nnichcJ the ear of ITakon in Norway, 
at the time when his indignant subjects WTre preparing to rrlease their coun- 
try from the yoke of the tyrant. Ileanng with (lisinay th.at there was a 
youthful heio the nu'e of Harfagr still surviving, who might challei^ his 
churn to the sceptre, he despatched one of his subtlest agents^ Thorer Klack, 
to Dublin, to iliseover and circumvent his i ival by some plausible stratagem. 
This artful emissarv, wdio had visited IieUiul both as a merchant and a sea- 
rover, represenU'd him.self to Olaf as one of the victims of Hakon’s cruelty, 
and described Iiis count r>nuen as ready to receive the descendant of the 
renowned Harold wdth open arms, as their tleliverer from a tyranny which 
had become iiwupportable. Encouraged bv thc'^e .solicitations, the confidii^ 
prince set sail for Norw.ay, accompanied by liis pretended friend, and on their 
arrival they discovered that the greater p*iit of the chiefs and the people were 
in anus agaiast their king. ^ 

Tliorer w'as confounded on [)orceiving that his deceitful message had 
actually been realised during his absence. His firat anxiety was to commu- 
nicate with Hakon, but thi.s was rendered impossible, as the tyrant had fled 
before the rising storm to a distant part of the kingdom, and sought teiofp 
with a woman of illustrioub birth named Thora, who had been one of ma 
eoneubincs, and who provided him with a secret grotto, where he remained 


^n, however, was to betray the young prince, and thus ooiisaimpam 
flany by addi^ to it the crime of murder; but the derign was mvaiwAi 
itrated by the death of the traitor. ^ 

itime the insurrection had become general. Hakon, whb Ml 
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tifered <t0 tbade the seaich of his eiiemies by lyihg concealed in a subterranean 
exeai(||4lftB| over which was spread a dunghill, with a herd of swine feeding 
^ynpnttWaewt length assassinated by one of his domestics, named Kark, the 
of^ dreary abode. lidings of this catastrophe were brought 
commanded the faithless davc to bo instantly put to death tor 
ttraipbtoly ^in his master. The licentious conduct of this prince left a 
tin his memoiy, and obliterated the good opinion which his subjects 
of him at an earlier period of his reign; whilst the triumph of the 
aidhWioparty, and the asceiulency of the new religion, confirmed the epithet 
oTfltetfad, which the indigmint jieople finally associated with his detested 


OftoWL 

*Iho Korwegians immediait'ly elected Olaf Tryggvason to fill the vacant 
The first measure uiKlertaken by the youtliful monarch was the 
estaWfihment pf Christianity in his new dominions ^ In the Ileimskringla^ 
we are given many interesting details of his method and results in this 
direction, as well as in various others. Rome of these are worth transcribing.® 


SNORRIO bTUTinrsOX ON KING OLAl" TRYGGVASON 

When King Olaf Tryggvason had been two years king of Norway [Si>orre^ 
tells us], there was a Raxun priest in his house who was called Thangbrand, 
a passionate, ungovernable man, and a great man-slayer; but he was a good 
scnolar and a clever man. The king would not have him in his house upon 
account of his misdeeds; but gave him the errand to go to Iceland, and 
bring that land to the Chnslian laith Tlic king g.ive him a merchant vessel; 
and, as far as we know oi thib voyage of his, he landed hrst in Iceland at 
Ostfjord, in the southern Alltafjoixl, and pa%‘ed the winter in the house of 
Hall of Sidu. TJiangbrand proclaimed (Christianity in Iceland, and on his 
persuasion Hall and all his house-people, and many other chiefs, allowed 
themselves to be bajitised; but there weie many more who spoke against it. 
Thorvald Veile and Veteilid the skald composed a satire about Thangbrand; 
but he killed them both outriglit. Tliangbiand was two years in Iceland, 
and was the death of three men before he left it. 

There was a man called Sigurd, and another called Hauk, both of Halo- 
gaJand, who often made meicliant voyages. One summer they had made 
a Vpyage westward to England; and when they came back to Norway they 
sailed northwards along the coast, and at North More they met King Olaf’s 
people. When it was told the king that some Halogaland people were come 
who were heathen, he ordered the steersmen to be brought to him, and he 
them if they would consent to be baptised; to which they repli^, 
No# The king spoke with them in many ways, but to no purpose. He 
tfaipQ threaten^ them with death and torture; but they would not' allow 
Ihanaselves to be moved. lie then had them laid in irons, and kept thtt 
dlfdps in his house for some time, and often conversed with them, jmf in 
vain. At last one night they disappeared, without any man l^ing al^ to 
conjecture how they got away. But about harvest they came north to 
jpsiek of Thiotto, who received them kindly, and with whom they,stopp^ 
m Wiater, and were hospitably entertained. 

It hflpponed one good-weather day in spring that Harek was aihotte m 
his with only few people, and time hung heavy on his hands. Skuvd 
Silked UasS^if ho would row a little for amusement. Harek was willing 
they weijlt id ths Shore, and drew down a six-oared skiff; and Sigmd MiS 
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maet and rigging belonging to the boat out of the boatdioaaMor titwT 
used to sail when* they went for amusement on the water. Hanfc w^t out 
into the boat to hang the rudder. The l:^others Sigurd and HaiUk, wte irttre 
very strong men, were fully armed, as they were used to go about at home 
among the peasants. Before they went out to the boat they thifefW hito tar 
some^tter-kits and a bread-chest, and carried between wMmgmt hsi 
of ale. When they had rowed a short way from the isUmd W otattavs 
hoisted the sail, while Harek was seated at the helm; and they ndkA 
from the island. Then the two brothers went aft to where Haiw^flas 
bonder was sitting; and Sigurd said to him, Now thou must choose OHOM 
these conditions: first, that we brothers direct this voyage; or, jf not. fliftjt 
we bind thee fast and take the command; or, third, that we km 

Harek saw how matters stood with him. As a single romp aKlM Jg^ 
better than one of those brothers, even if he had been as wcjl mMapf A 
appeared to him wisest to let them determine the course to steer, aMi!!Bta4|d 
himself by oath to abide by this condition. On this Sigurd took the helntf 
and steeitxi south along tlie land, the brothers taking particular care that 
they did not encounter people. The wind was very mvouiable; and 
held on sailing along until they came south to Trondhjem and to NldaMi 
wbeie they ioiiiid the king. Then the king called Harek to him, and in a 
conference desired him to be baptised. Harek made objectiona} and 
although the Idng and Harek talked over it many times, sometimes m the 
presence of other people, and sometimes alone, they could not agree upon 
it. At last the king said to Harek, “ Now thou mayst return home, and I 
will do thee no injury; paitly because we are related together, and partly 
that thou mayst not have it to say that I caught thee by a trick: but know 
for cert^n tluit I intend to come north next summer to visit you Haloga- 
landers, and ye shall then see if I am not able to punish those who reject 
CSiristianity.” Harek was well pleased to get away as fast as he could. 
King Olaf gave Harek a good boat of ten or twelve pair of oars, and let it 
be fitted out with the best of everything needful; and besides he gave 
Harek thirty men, all lads of mettle, and well appointed. 

Harek of Thiotto went away from the town as fast as he could; but 


Hauk and Sigurd remained in the king’s house, and both took baptism. 
Harek pursu^ his voyage until he came to Thiotto. He sent immeaiately 
a mess^ to his friend Eyviiid Kinnnf, with the word that he had been 
with King Olaf; but would not let himself be cowed down to accept Qhii^ 
tianity. The message at the same time informed him that King* Olaf 
intended coining to the north in summer against them, and they must be 
at their posts to defend themselves; it also begged Eyvind to come and visit 
him, the sooner the better. When this message was delivered to 
he saw how very necessary it was to devise some counsel to avoid uIHug 
into the king’s hands. He set out, therefore, in a light vessel with a feii^ 
hailiia as fast as he could. When he came to Thiotto he was leeri'vttd 
Hardk in the most friendly way, and they immediately entered 
sation with each other behind the house. When they had spotall ttastilir 
but a*lnort time. King Olaf’s men, who had secretly followed Hardk ta tta 
north, «aine up, and took Eyvind prisoner, ana .mried him away to 
their diip. 

TbeST not halt on their voyage until they came to Trondhieni* and 
themselves to King Olaf at Nidaros. Then Kyriod wafl 
up u a conference with the king, who«asked him to aUo# htaWf lo w 
1^ other people; but Eyvind decidedly answOMNi tailNHlki moHlk 
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klog rtSty with Deimxasive words, urged him to accept Giristianity, and 
bo^ ima the bishop used nui^ suitable arguments; but Eyvind would 
to be moved. The king offered him gifts and great fiefs, 
refused all. Then the king threatened him with tortures and 
dli|iSy Eyvind was steadfast. Then the king ordered a pan of glowing 
<Kial|lo be placed upon Ewind’s belly, which burst asunder. Eyvmd cried, 
away the pan, and I will say something before I die,'’ which also was 
^drme. The king said, “ Wilt thou now, Eyvind, believe in Christ? " “ No," 
'said Eyvind, can take no baptism; for 1 am an evil spirit put into a 
^man’s body by Lapland sorcery, because in no other way could my father 
and mother have a child." With that died Ey\dnd, who liad been one of 
the greatest sorcerers. 

The spring after. King Olaf fitted out and manned his ships, and com- 
manded nim^ his ship the Crane. He had many and smart people with 
him; and when he was ready, lie sailed northwards with his fleet past Byrd 
Isle, and to Halogalaiid. Wh(‘resoever he came to the land, or to the islands, 
he held a Thing, and told the peoj^le to accept the right faith, and to be bap- 
tised. No man dared to say anything against it, and the whole country he 
passed through was made Christian. King Olaf was a guest in the house of 
Harek of Thiotto, who was baptised with all his people. At parting the 
king gave Harek good present^; and he entered into the king’s service, and 
got fiefs, and the privileges of lendsmaii from the king. 

'There was a Ixinder, by name Iliiud the Strong, who dwelt in Godo Isle 
in Saltenfjord. Baud was a very rich man, who had many house servants; 
aud likewise was a powerful man, who liad many Laplanders in his service 
when he wanted tnem. Baud was a great idolater, and very skilful in 
witchcraft, and was a groat friend of Thorer Hio^rt. Both were great 
chiefs. Now when they heard that King Olaf was ceding with a great force 
from the south fo llalogaland, they gathered togfther an army, ordered 
out ships, aud they too had a great force on foot. Baud had a large 
'ship, with a gilded head formed like a dragon, which ship had thirty rowing 
benches, and even for that kind of ship was very large. Thorer Hiort had 
also a large ship. Tliese men sailed southwards with their ships against King 
Olaf, ana as soon as they met gave battle. A great battle there was, and a 
gr^t fall of men; but principally on the side of the Halogalanders, whose 
ships were cleared of men, so that a great terror came upon thena. Baud 
rowed with his dr^oii out to sea, and set sail. Baud had always a fair wind 
wheresoever he wished to sail, which came from his arts of witchcraft; and, 
to make a short story, he came home to Godo Isle. 

Thorer Hiort fled from the ships up to tlie land ; but King Olaf landed 
people, followed those who fled, and killed them. Usually the king was the 
foremost in such skirmishes, aud was so now. When tlie king saw where 
Thorer Hiort, who was quicker on foot than luiy man, was running to, he 
ibh after him with his dog Vig. ’Die king said, “ Vig! Vig! catch Hiorten.’’ ‘ 
Vjg ran straight in upon him; on which Thorer halted, and the king threw 
a spear at him. ^’’Thorer struck with his sword at the dog, and gave him a 
great wound; but at the same moment the king’s spear flew under Thorer’s 
arm, and went through and through him, and came out at his other side. 
There Thorer left his life; but Vig was carried wounded to the ships. 

Bng Olaf iptve life and freedom to all the men who asked it and agreed 
to become Christian. King Olaf sailed with his fleet northward along (be 


* Hiorten eignlfies tlie deer or hart ^ 
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coaati imd baptised all the people among whom he came; and when he came 
north to Saltenfjord/ he intended tp sail into it to look for Baud, but a 
dreadful tempest and storm was ramng in the fjord. They la^ Svtxe a 
whole week, in which the same weather was raging within tiie Qm; while 
without there was a fine brisk wind only, fair for proceeding north jMOHS 
land. Then the king continued his voyage north to Omd, in ffind Ijuaiid, 
wheire all the people submitted to Christianity. Then the king tu^ed ibout 
and sailed to the south again; but when he came to the north side of Sal- 
tenfiord, the same tempest was blowing, and the sea ran high out from the 
fjord, and the same kind of storm prevailed for several days while the king 
was lying there. Then the king applied to Bishop Sigurd, and a^ed him 3 
he knew any counsel about it; ana the bishop said he would hry^.ff €k>d 
would give him power to conquer these arts of the devil. ^ ' 

Bishop Sigura took all his mass robes and went forward to Itie bow of 
the king’s ship; ordered tapers lighted, and incense to be brought ouA Then 
he set the crucifix upon the stem of the vessel, read the Evangelist and many 
prayers, besprinkled the whole ship with holy water, and then ordered the 
ship tent to be stowed away, and to row into the fjord. The king ordered 
all the other ships to follow him. Now when all was ready on board the 
Crane to row, she went into the fjord without the rowers finding an^r Wind: 
and the sea was curled about their keel track like as in a calm, so j^uiet and 
still was'the water; yet on each side of them the waves were lashing up so 
high that they hid the sight of the mountains. And so the one ship followed 
the other in the smooth sea track; and they proceeded this way the whol6 
day and night, until they reached Godo Isle. 

Now when they came to Raud’s house his great ship, the Dragon, was 
afloat close to the land. King Olaf went up to the house immediately with 
his people; made an attack on the loft in which Raud was sleeping, and 
broke it open. The men rushed in : Raud was taken and bound, and of the 
with him some were killed and some made prisoners. Then the 
men went to a lodging in which Baud’s house servants slept, and 
kill^ some, 
be brought 
will not tak 

make thyself worthy to he so,” Raud excLiiined with all his might against 
the proposal, saying he would never believe in Christ, and making his scoff 
of God. Then the king was wroth, and said Raud should die the worst of 
deaths. And the king ordered him to be bound to a beam of wood, with his 
face uppermost, and a round pin of wood to be set between his teeth to force 
his mouth oi^en. Then the king ordered an adder to be stuck into the mouth 
of him; but the serpent would not go into his mouth, but shrunk Imck when 
Raud breathed apinst it. Now the king ordered a hollow branch of an 
angelica root to be stuck into Baud's mouth; others say the king put his 
horn into his mouth, and forced the serpent to go in by holding a red-hot 
iron before the opening. So the serpent crept into the mouth of Raud and 
down his throat, and gnawed its way out oi his side; and thus Baud per* 
ished. 


bound others, and beat others. Then the king ordered Baud to 
before him, and offered him baptism. ''And,” said the king, “ I 
e thy property from thee, but rather be thy friend, if thou wilt 



* The Baltenfjord ia more celebrated in the north of Norway, aad more dreaded, than the 
famoite Maelstrom. It is s large fjord within ; but the throat through which the raat maae of 
water has to run in and out at flood and ebb is so narrow, that it makes a very heaTT and dan- 
geieue race or roost for many miles out in the sea, eepedaUy in ebb, when the whele body of 
watet if mfeaming to the ocean. The stream can only be crossed daring a fbw mintiteB at M 
water, when flooa or ebb has not began to run, unless at a great distance from the laws of thM 
rii^pikr gulf.k 
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BungOlaf took hem much gold and silveri and other property of weapcms, 
aikl ntuuijrHiorts of precious effects; and all the men who were with Raud he 
eithsp hod tMptiBed or if they refused had them killed or tortured. Then the 
Idbg tcMA: &e dragon-ship which Raud had owned, and steered it himself; for 
it waA O much larger and handsomer vessel than the Crane, In front it had a 
dMon's head, and aft a crook, which turned up, and ended with the figure 
dragon’s tail. The carved work on each side of the stem and stem 
was gilded. This ship the king called the Serpent. When the sails were 
hois^ they represented, as it were, the dragon’s wings; and the ship was 
the hmidsomest in all Norway. The islands on which Raud dwelt were called 
Gilling and Hairing; but the whole blands together were called Godo Isles, 
and the current between the isles and the mainland the Godo Stream. King 
Olaf baptised all the people of the fjord, and then sailed southwards along 
the lana; and on this voyage happened much and various things, which are 
set down in taiies and sag^ — namely, how witches and evil spirits tonnented 
his men, and sometimes himself; but we will rather write about what occurred 
when King Olaf made Norway Christian, or in the other countries in which 
he advancAl Christianity. The same autumn Olaf with his fleet returned to 
Trondhjem and landed at Nularos, where he took up his winter abode. What 
I am now going to write about concerns the Icelanders. 

Kiartan Olafsson, a son’s son of Hoskuld, and a daughter’s son of Egil 
Skak^mson, came the same autumn from Iceland to Nidaros and he was 
considered to be the most agreeable and honeful man of any born in 
Iceland. There was also Haldor n son of Guainund of Modrovald; and 


Kolbein a son of Tlionl, Frey’s godar and a brother’s son of Bremio-Flose; 
together with Swerting a son of the godar Runolf. All these were heathens; 
and besides them there were many more — some men of power others com- 
mon men of no property. Theie came also from Iceland a considerable 
people, who, by Thangbrand’s help had l)(*en made Christians; namely, Gissur 
VVhite, a son of Teit Retilbiornson; and his mother was Alofa, daughter of 
Herse Bodvar who was the viking Kare’s son. Bodvar s brother was Sigurd, 
father of Eric Biodascalla, whose daughter Astrid was King Olaf’s mother. 
Hialte Skeggiason was the name of another Iceland man, who was married 
to Vilborg, Gissur White’s daughter. Bialte was also a Christian; and King 
Olaf was very friendly to his relations Gissur and Ilialte, who lived with 
him. But the Iceland men who direc*ted the ships, and were heathens, tried 
to sail away as soon as the king came to the town of Nidaros, for they were 
told the king forced all men to bt'come Christians; but the wind came stiff 
against them, and drove them bjick to Nidarholm. They who directed the 
ships were Thorarin Neflulsbon, the skald Halfrcd Ottarson, Brand the Gen- 
erous, and Thorleik Brand’s son. 

It was told the king that there were Icelanders with ships there, and all 
were heathen, and wanted to fly from a meeting with the king. Then the 
king sent them a message forbidding them to sail, and ordering them to 
bring their ships up to the town, which they did, but without discharging 
the cargoes. 'They carried on their dealings and held a market at the king’s 
pier. In spring they tried three tim^ to slip away, but never succeeded; so 
they continued lying at the king’s pier. It happened one fine day that 
many set out to swim for amusement, and among them was a man wnb dis- 
tinguished himself above the others in all bodily exercises. Kiartan chd- 
lenged Halfred Vandrsedaskald to try himself in swimming against this 
but he declined it. Then will I make a trial,” said Kiartan, casting off his 
clothes, and springing into the ^ater. Then he set after the man, seized 
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hold of his foot, and dived with him under water. They oatne u] 


without speaking a 
than the nrst- time, 
a third time, until 
h 


a word dived again, and were mu(^h longer 


nin, and 
r water 


rst-time. They came up a^ain, and without sayingia word dived 
le, until Kiartan thought it was time to come again, which, 


ference in their strength. They were under water so long that IQartan was 
almost drowned. They then came up, and swam to land. This Northman 
asked what the Icelander’s name was. Kiartan told his name. 


He said, Thou art a good swimmer; but art thou expert also in other 
exercises? ” Kiarian replial that such expertness was of no great value. 

The Northman asked, “ Why dost thou not inquire of me such things 
as I have asked thee about?” Kiartan replied, “It is all one to me who 


thou art, or what thy name is.” 

“Then will I,” says he, “tell thee: 1 am Olaf Tryggvason.” He asked 
Kiartan much about Iceland, which he answered generally, and wanted to 
withdraw as hastily as he could, but the king said, “ Here is a cloak which 
I will give thee, Kiartan.” And Kiartan took the cloak with many thanks. 

When Michaelmas came, the king had high mass sung with great splen- 
dour. The Icelanders went there, and listened to the fine singing and the 
sound of the bells; and when they came back to their ships every man told 
his opinion of the (/’hristian man’s worship). Kiartan expressed his pleasure 
at it, but most of the others scoffed at it; and it went according to the 
proverb, “The king has many ears,” for this was told to the king. He sent 
immeiiiately tluit very day a message to Kiartiin to come to him. Kiartan 
went to the king with some men, and the king received him kindly. Kiar- 
tan was a very stout and handsome man, and of ready and agreeable speech. 
After the king and Kiartan had conversed a little, the king asked him to 
adopt Christianity. Kiartan replied that he would not say No to that, if 
he thereby obtained the king’s friendship; and as the king promised him the 
fullest friendship, they were soon agreed. The next day Kiartan was bap- 
tised, together with his relation Bollc Thorleikson, and all their fellow 


travellers. Kiartan and Bolle were the king’s guests as long as they were 
in their white baptismal clotlics, and the king had much kindness for them. 
Wherever they came they were looked upon as people of distinction. 

As King Olaf one day was walking in the street some men met him, and 
he who went the foremost saluted the king. The king asked the man his 
name, and he called himself Halfred. “Art thou the skald? ” said the king. 
“ I can compose poetry,” replied he. “ Wilt thou then adopt Christianity, 
and come into my service? ” asked the king. “ If I am baptised,” replied 
he, “ it' must be on one condition — that thou thyself art my godfather; for 
no other will I have.” The king replied, “ That I will do.” And Halfred 
was baptised, the king holding him during the baptism. 

Afterwards the king said, “ Wilt thou enter into my service? ” Halfred 
replied, “ I was formerly in Jarl Hakon’s court; but now I will neither enter 
into thine nor into any other service, unless thou promise me it shall never 
be my lot to be driven away from thee.” 

“it lias been reported to me,” said the king, “ that thou are neither so 
pnident nor so obedient as to fulfil my commands.” “ In tliat case,” relied 
Balfted, “put me to death.” “Thou art a skald who composes diincul- 
ties^ said the king; “ but into my service, Halfred, thou shalt be receii^.” 
BaJfred said, “ If I am to be named the composer of difficulties,^ what dost 


* Vandnedaacftld — the despair of skofds, or the dlfflienlt skald. * 
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t)iou m»t king, on my name-day? ” The king gave him a sword with- 
Otlt a seabbara, and said, ^^Now compose me a song upon this sword, and 
Wt the word sword be in every line of the verses.” Halfred sang thus: 

Tills bword oT swords is mv reward. 

For him who knows to wield a sword, 

And with his sword to serre his lord. 

Yet wants a sword, his lot is hard. 

1 would I had my good lord’s leave 
For this good sword a sheath to choose : 

I’m worth three swords where men swords use, 

But for the sword-sheath now I grieve. 

Then the king gave him the scabbard, observing that the word sword 
was wanting in one line of his strophe. ** But there are three swords at least 
in two other lines,” says Halfred. ''So it is,” replies the king.' Out of 
Hatred's lays ^e have taken the most of the true and faithful accounts that 
are here related about Olaf Tryggvason. 

The same harvest Tliangbrand the priest came back from Iceland to King 
Olaf, and ^ told the ill success of his journey — namely, that the Icelanders 
had made lampoons about him; and that some even sought to kill him, and 
there was little hope of that country ever being made Christian. King Olaf 
was so enraged at this that he oraere<l all the Icelanders to be assembled 
Iw sound of horn, and wa.s going to kill all who were in the town; but 
iuartan, Gissur, and Ilialte, with the other Icelanders who had become Chris- 
tians, went to him, and said, "King, thou must not fall from thy word — 
that however much any man may irritate thee, thou wilt forgive him if he 
turn from heathenism and become Cliristian. All the Icelanders here are 
willing to be bai)tised; and through them we may find means to bring 
Christianity into Iceland: tor there are many amongst them, sons of con- 
siderable people iri Iceland, whose friends can advance the cause; but the 
’ priest Thangbrand proceeded there as he did here in the court, with violence 
and manslaughter, and such conduct the people there would not submit 
to.” The king hearkened to these remonstrances; and all the Iceland men 
who were there ^^e^e baptised. 

King Olaf was more expert in all exercises than any man in Norway 
whose memory is preserved to us in sagas; and he was stronger and more agile 
than most men, and many stories are written down about it. One is, that 
he ascended the Smalsor Horn = and fixed his shield upon the very peak. 
Another is that one of his followers had climbed up the peak after him, 
until he came to where he could neither get up nor down; but tiie king 
came to his help, climbed up to him, took him under his arm, and bore him 
to the flat ground. King Olaf could run across the oars outside of the ves- 
sel while his men were rowing the Serpent. He could play with three dag- 
gers, so that one was always in the air, and he took the one falling by the 
handte. He could walk all around upon the ship’s rails, could strike and cut 
equally well with both hands, and could cast two spears at once. King Olaf 

*■ * From this dialog which we may fairly take as a true repiesentation of the time of eon- 
versation, and veiy likely of the words, between a king and a man of literature or skald tn 4l|e 
tenth oeniury, it may be inferred that there was a considerable taste for the comp^iqiiS of 
ipulds, and for intellectual effort ; but that this taste was gratified by the art of venw-maUn 
^ by the reproduotlon of wprds, letters, metres, in difficult technl^ Hre nmgtaggffi 
tebra thtei by the spirit of poetry. It ia likely that in all ages, and even among lndlvlddSi| fhe 
teste lor ike simple and natural In poetry is the last, not the first devdop^ taste. It It ffite 
aavsM who loves frippery te dress, and In what addresses itself to taste. ^ 

■Now called Homelen-^an inaccessible peak or needle on the summit of a monntaki ill 
Bzemuger.* 
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WM a very merry, froUcsome man; gay and social; had great ta^ m evei^ 
thing; was very generous; was very nnical^ in his dress, but in battle be 
gxceed*^ all in bravery. He was distinguished for cruelty when he was 
enraged, and tortured many of his enemies. Some he burned in fixe; some 
he bad tom in pieces by mad dogs; some he had mutilated, or dom 
from Taigb precipices. On this account his friends were attached to lum 
warmly, and his enemies feared him greatly; and thus he made Such a 
fortunate advance in his undertakings, for some obeyed his will out of the 
friendliest zeal, and others out of dreal. ^ 

Leif, a son of Eric Rode, who first settled in Greenland, came this sununsir 
from Greenland to Norway; and as he met king Olaf he adopted Chris- 
tianity, and passed the winter wdth the king. Gudrod, a son of Eric Blod^ 
aexe and Gunhilda the ''mother of kings,” had been ravaging in tiie west- 
ern countries ever since he fled from Norway before the Jarl l^akoB. But 
the summer before mentioned, when King Olaf Tryggvason had ruled lour 
years over Norw^, Gudrod came to the country, and had many ships of 
war with him. He had sailed from England; and when he thoimt himsrif 
near to the Norway coast, he steered south along the landj to the quarter 
where it was least likely King Olaf would be Gudrod sailed in this way 
south to Viken; and as soon as he came to the land began to plunder, to 
subject the people to him, and to demand that they should accept of him 
as king. 

Now as the country people saw that a great army was come upon them, 
they desired peace and tiMins. They offered Kmg Gudrod to send a Thing- 
message over all the country, and to accept of him at the Thing as king, 
rather than suffer from his army; but tney desired delay until a fixed day, 
while the token of the Thing’s assembling was going round tlirough the land. 
The king demanded maintenance during the time this delay l^ted. The 
bonders preferred entertainmg the king as a guest, by turns, as long as he 
required it; and the king accepted of the proposal to go about with some of 
his men as a guest from place to place in the land, while others of his men 
remained to guard the ships. When Kmg Olaf’s relations, Hyming and 
Thorgeir, heard of this, they gathered men, fitted out ships, and went north- 
wards to Viken. They came m the night with their men to a place at wMch 
King Gudrod was living as a guest, and attacked him with fire and weapons; 
and there King Gudrod fell, and most of his followers. Of those who were 
with his ships some were killed, some slipped away and fled to great dis- 
tances; and now were all the sons of Eric and Gunhilda dead. 

The winter after King Olaf came from Halogaland, he had a great ves- 
sel built at Ladehammer,^ which was larger than ship in the country, 
and of which the beam-knees are still to oe seen. The length of keel 
rested upon the grass was seventy-four ells. Thorberg Skiffting was the 
man’s name who was the master builder of the ship; but thexe were many 
others besides — some to fell wood, some to shape it, some to make Mfl", 
some to carry timber; * and all that was used was of the best. The riup was 
both bng and broad and high-sided, and strongly timbered. 

' Ifhile they were planking the ship, it happened that Thorbeig had to go 


i — the knob or point of land below the booae of .Lade, sUU known ibe 

meaHe. Lede Ss dose to TrondM^ * 

This division of labour and txadBa, and this building of a vesad equal in length to a frig^ 
ato of fMtxguns, give a eqrlous peep at the dviliaatlon of these pegane 4n the tenth osntuM 


wd thelHato of the useful arts among them. We need not be surpitoed that a people 
among them had akalds— the uteful and the fine arts keep some n 
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hoQie to biB farm upon some urgent business ; and as he remained there a 
long toe, the ship was planked up on both sides when he came back. In 
the evening the king went out, and Thorberg with him, to see how the 
vessel looked, and everybody said that never was seen so large and so 
beautiful a ship of war. Then the king returned to the town. Early next 
morning the kmg returned again to the ship, and Thorbeig with him. The 
Carpenters were there before them, but all were standing idle with their arms 
pQTOss, The king asked what was the matter. They said the ship was 
dtetroyed; for somebody had gone from stem to stern, and cut one d^p 
notch after the other down the one side of the planking. When the king 
came nearer he saw it was so, and said, with an oath, " The man shall die 
who has thus destroyed the vessel out of envy, if he can be discovered, and 
1 sj^ll bestow a great reward on whoever finds him out.” 

can t|ll you. king,” said Thorberg, “who has done this piece of 
work.” “ I don’t think,” replied the king, “that anyone is so likely to find 
it out as thou art.” Thorberg said, “ I will tell you, king, who did it. I 
did it myself. ’V The king said, “ Thou must restore it all to the same con- 
dition as before, or thy life shall pay for it.” 

Then Thorberg went and chip^ the planks until the deep notches 
were all smoothed and made even with the rest; and the king and bXL present 
declared that the ship was much handsomer on the side of the hull which 
thorberg liad chipped, and bade him shape the otlier side in the same way, 
and gave him great tlianks for the improvement. Afterwards Thorberg was 
the master builder nf the ship until she was entirely finished. Tlie ship was a 
dr^on, built after the one the king had captured in Halogaland; but this 
ship was far larger, and more caretuUy put together in all her parts. The 
king called this ship Serpent the Long, and the other Serpent the Short, 
The long Serpent had thirty-four benches for rowers. The head and the 
arched tail were both gilt, and the bulwarks were as high as in sea-going 
ships. This ship was the best and most costly ship ever made in Norway.^ 


OLAF AT WAR WITH SWEYN 

The fame of Olaf spretul over all the countries of the North, and when 
he demanded the fair hand of Sigrid the Proud, a Swedish princess who had 
rejected with disdain many a suitor of princely birth, his overtures were 
favourably received. A treaty of luainage was on the eve of Ix^g con- 
cluded, when it was broken off on the point of religion; the king insisting 
upon a renunciation of the errors of idolatry, whilst the hau&ty bride 
scouted the proposal with contempt. The match was as scornfufiy declined 
on the part of the royal lover, who declared, in most uncourteous terms, 
that he would “ never consent to live with an old heathen hag.” To crown 
the insult, he struck his obstinate mistress with his glove, who, in her turn, 

E redicted that this unmannerly outrage should cost him his throne and his 
fe. Sigrid became the wife of Swe 3 ni king of Denmark, and through her 
machinations the vindictive prophecy was soon fulfilled. 

This monarch had a sister named Thvra, married to Burisleif, the 
Wend prince whose daughter Olaf had formerly espoused, l^ing dissatis- 
fied with her husband, and not daring to return to her native country, she 
eouj^t a refuge in Norway, where she was immediately honou^ with the 
hand of the sovereim, in violation of the most sacred precepts of t^t 
religion whic}i he had laboured to inculcate on others with fire and sword. 
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This conduot furnished a brand to kMk the train already laid by jealousy 
and insulted pride. A pretext for oj^n hostilities was op^rtuneW afforded 
by. the expedition which the Norwe^an king had despatched to romerania, 
to recover the dowry and other property left by hb queen in that country. 

As the fleet was equipped, and had passed without asking the consent of 
Sweyn through the seas over which Denmark, even in that early a^g^ claimed 
a sort of feudal jurisdiction, the enenues of Olaf were thus supplied*with an 
ostensible cause of war, which his own imprudence seemed to justify. ^ In 
the confederacy against him, Sigrid employed the ag^cy of the piratic^ 
chief of Jbmsburg, Sigvald Jarl, who contrived, by hb intrigues and mis- 
representetions, to engage in the quarrel both the king of Sweden and ihe 
enled Eric (son of I^kon Jarl), who sojourned at that court, and 
persuaded to join an enterprise which encouraged the hope of regainiltg hb 
patrimonial dominions. 

Whibt the three allied princes were maturing their arraqgemeniSi imd 
had actually put to sea, the suspicions of Olaf were lulled to sleep by the 
artful protestations of the treacherous Sigvald, who even carried his pmdy 
so far as to offer him the aid of hb own valiant band, in case of sudden 
attack; and having undertaken to pilot the fleet back to Norway, through 
the passa^ between the small bl^ds scattered along the southern coasts 
of the Baltic, he basely conducted the wbob squadron mto the midst of the 
enemy, who lay concealed near the present city of Strabund. Perceiving 
their danger, the king’s friends advb^ him to retreat, or to form a junction 
with the mam divbion, which had already reached the open sea, and which 
composed the greater part of his effective force; but he indignantly rejected 
their counsel, declaring that he had never yet turned hb back upon the foe, 
and should scorn to save hb life by flight. 

The royal ship, called the Long Serpent, led the van, from which the cour- 
ageous monarch could observe and direct every movement of the battle.<* 
Let Snorre^ tell the issue of this notable conflict: 

Snorre SturIes>on on the Great Sea Fight 

King Olaf stood on the Serpent*s quarterdeck, high over the others. He 
had a gut shield, and a helmet inlaid with gold; over his armour he had a short 
red coat, and was easy to be distinguished from other men. When King 
Olaf saw that the scattered forces of the enemy gathered themselves together 
under the banners of their ships, he asked, “Who b the chief of the force 
right opposite to us?” He was answered that it was King Sweyn with the 
Danish amy. 

The king replied, “We are not afraid of these soft Danes, for there b no 
bravery in them; but who are the troops on the right of the Danes?** He 
was answered that it was King Olaf with the Swedidi forces. 

“ Better it were,** says King Olaf, “for these Swedes to be sitting at home 
killing their sacrifices, than to be venturing under our weapons from the 
Long Serpent. But who owns the large ships on the larboard side of the 
puies?*' “That b Jarl Eric Hakonson,** said they. The king replied, 
“ He, methin^, has good reason for meeting us; and we may expect toe snarp- 
est conflict with these men, for they are Northmen like ourselves.** 

The ku^ now laid out their oars, and prepared to attack. King Sweyn 
kw toip against the Long Serpent. Outade of him Olaf the Swede mi 
hunsdf , and set hb ship’s stem ^inst the outermost ship of King Olaf s line^ 
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▼aid held back with the oara on bis ships, and did not join the fray. So says 
Skald Thoiateisson, who at that time was with Jarl Enc: 

I followed aimld in toy jonth, 

And gaUant Erie ; and in tmth, 

Tbo’ now I am grown stiff and old, 

In the bpear-sonff 1 once was bold. 

Where arrows whistled on the shore 
Of Swalder fjord my shield I Imre, 

And stood amidst the loudest clash 
When swords on shields made fearful crash 


And Half red also Hiigs thus: 

In truth, I think the gallant king, 

Midst such a loemeii's gathering, 

Would be the better of some score 
()f his tight Trondhjem lads, or more ; 
For many a chief has run away. 

And left our brave kmg in the tray, 

QVo great king's power to withstand 
And one gn^at jarl's, with his small band. 
The king who dares such mighty deed 
A hero lor his skald would neecr> 


This battle was one of the severest told of, and many were the people 
slain. The forecastle men of the Lon^ Serjtcnt, the Littie Serpent^ and the 
Orane threw grapiilmcss and stem cliains into King Sweyn’s ship, and used 
their weapons well tigainst tbo i)Oople standing below them, for they cleared 
the decks of all the ships they could lay fast hold of; and King Sweyn, and 
all the men who escaped, fled to other vessels, and laid themselves out of 
bowHshot. It went with this force just as King Olaf Tryggvason had fore- 
seen. Then King Olaf the Swede laid himself in their place; but when ho 
came near thf» great shij)s it went wdth him as with them, for he IoksI many 
men and some ships, and was obliged to get away. But Jarl Eric laid the 
Imi Beard aide by side with the outermost of King Olaf’s ships, thinned it of 
men, cut the cables, and let it drive. Then ho laid alongside of the next, 
and fought until he had cleared it of men also. Now all the people who were 
in the smaller ships began to run into the larger, and the jarl cut them loose 
as fast as he cleared them of men. Tlie Danes and Swedes laid themselves 
now out of shooting distance all around Olaf's ship; but Jarl Eric lay always 
close alongside of the ships, and used his swords and battle-axes, and as fast 
as people fell in his vessel others, Danes and Swedes, came in their place, 
w says llaldor: 


Sharp was the dang of shield and sword, 
And shrill the song of spears on board, 
And whisihng arrows thickly flew 
Against the Serpent ' 9 gallant crew. 

And still fresh foemen it is said, 

Jarl Eric to her long side led ; 

Whole armies of his Banes and Swedes, 
Wielding on high their blue sword-blades. 


Then the fight became most severe, and many people fell. But at last it 
' came to this, that all King Olaf Tryggv^n’s snips were cleared of mea 
except the on hoafd of wluidi all iRrho could still carry their 
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arms were gathered. Then Iron Board lay «de by aide ^tih the SerpetfU, 
and the fight went on with battle-aaoe and sword. So says Haldor: 

Hud prawed on tmrj lido bf tom, 

Bvrpmt loels benoath the Mows ; 

CSrteh go the ehieldB around the bow 1 

Breast plates and bieastopiereed thro* and thro* ! 

In the sword storm the Molm beside. 

The Jron Btard alongside 
The king’s Long Strpont of the sea— 

Fate gare the jarl the Tictoiy. 

Jarl Eric was in the forehold of his ship, wheie a cover of shields^ had been 
set up. In the fight, both hewing weapons, sword and axo, and the thrust 
of spears had been used; and all that could be used as weapon for casting 
was cast. Some lu^cd bows, some threw spears with the hand. So many 
weapons were cast into the Serpent^ and so thick flew spears and arrows, that 
tlie shields could scarcely receive them: for on all sid^ the Serpent was sur- 
rounded by war ships. Then King Olaf’s men became so mad with rage 
that they ran on board of the enemies' ships, to get at the people with stroke 
of sworcl and kill th^m; but many did not lay themselves so near the Serpent ^ 
in Older to escape the close encounter with battle-axe or sword; and thus the 
most of Olaf’s men went overboard and sank under their weapons, thinking 
they were fighting on plain ground. So says Ilalfred. 

Thti daring lads shnnk not from death, — 

O’erhoard they leap, and sink boneath 
The Serpent a keel, all armed they leap, 

And down they sink fire fathoms deep 
1'he foe was daunted at their cheer*! , 

The kmg, who still the Serpent steers, 

In such a strait — beset with foes — 

Wanted but some more lads like those. 

Einar Tambarskelver, one of the sharpest of bowshooters, stood by the 
mast^ and shot with his bow. Einar shot an arrow at Jarl Eric, which hit 
the tiller-cnd just above the jarl's head so hard that it entered the wood up to 
the arrow-shaft. The jarl looked that way, and asked if they knew who nad 
shot; and at the same moment another arrow flow between his hand and his 
side, and into the stuffing of the chief's stool, so that the barb stood far out 
on the other side. Then said the jarl to a man called Fin — but some say he 
was of Finn (Laplander) race, and was a superior archer — “Shoot that tall 
man by the mast.” Fin shot; and the arrow hit the middle of Einar's bow 
just at the moment that Einar was drawing it, and the bow was split in two 
parts. 

“ What is that.” cried King Olaf, “ that broke with such a noise? ” “ Nor- 
way, kiw'from diy hands,” cried Einar. “No! not quite so much as that,” 
said the king; “ take my bow, and shoot,” flingiiu; the bow to him. 

Einar took the bow, and drew it over the head of the arrow. “ Too weak, 
too weak,” said he, “for the bow of a mighty king!” and, throwing tie bow 
asid^he took sword and shield, and fought valianuy. 

Tne king stood on the gangways of the Long Serpent, and shot the greater 
part of the day; sometimes with the bow, sometimes with the spear, and 
always throwmig two spears at once. He looked down over the £ip's ride, 

to 
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and saw that bis men struck briskly with their swords, and yet wounded but 
S^dom. he called aloud, ** \^y do ye strike so gently that ye seldom 

cut?” One among tlie people answered, “The swords are blunt and full of 
notdies.” Thence king went down into the forehold, opened the cb^st 
under the throne, and took out many sharp swords, which he handed to his 
men; but as he stretched down his right hand with them, some observed that 
blood was running down under his steel glove, but no one knew where he was 
wounded. 

Desperate was the defence in the Serpenty and there was the heaviest 
destruction of men done by the forecastle crew, and those of the forehold, for 
in both places the men were chosen men, and the ship was highest; but in 
the middle of the ship the people were thinned. Now when the Jarl Eric 
saw there were but few people remaining beside the ship's mast, he deter- 
mined to boyd; and he entered the Serpent with four others. Then came 
Hyming, the king’s brother-in-lavr, and some others against him, and there 
was the most severe combat; and at last the jarl was forced to leap back on 
1x>ard the Iron Beard again, and some who had accompanied him were killed, 
and others wounded. Thord Kolbeinsson alludes to this: 

On Odin's dock, all wet witli Lluod, 

The holm-adorned hero stood ; 

And gallant Hyming honour gained, 

Olearing all round with sword deep stained. 

The high Fielde iieaks shall fall, 

Ere men forget this to recall. 

Now the fight became hot indeed, and many men fell on board the Serpent; 
and the men on board of her began to be thinned oil, and the defence to be 
weaker. The jarl resolved to board the Serpent again, and again he met with 
a warm reception. When the forecastle men of the Serpent saw what he was 
doing, they went aft and made a desperate fight ; but so many men of tlie 
Serpent had fallen that the ship's sides were in many places quite bare of 
defenders; and the jarl’s men poured in all around into the vessel, and all the 
men who were still abh* to defend the ship crowded aft to the king, and arrayed 
themselves for his defence. So says Ilaldor the Unchristian; 

Eric cheers on his men,— 

‘ On to the charge a^n 1 " 

The gallant few 
Of Olaf’s crew 
Must refuge take 
On the quarterdeck. 

Around the king 
Tliey stand in ring ; 

Their shieldh encTobe 
The king from f<ies. 

And the few who atill remain 
Fight madly, hut in vain. 

Eric cheers on his men — 

On to the charge again 1 


Kolbiom the marshal, who had on clothes and arms like the king's, and 
was a remarkably stout and handsome man, went up to the king on the 
quarterdeck. The battle was still going on fiercely even in the forehold.* 

I From the occasional descriptions of vessels in this and other battles, it may be inferred 
that even the Lmg Serpmt, described in chapter XCV as of 160 feet of keel, was only decked 
fore and aft ; the thirty-four benches for rowers occupying the open area in the mi^e, and 
gangways running along the sUes for communioating from the quarterdeck to the 
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But as many of the jarl’s men had now got into the Serpent as could find room, 
and his ships lay all round her, and few were the people left in the Serpent 
for defence against so great a force ; and in a short time most of the Serpent^s 
men fell, brave and stout though they were. King Olaf and Kolbiom the 
fnii.i^hfl.1 both sprang overboard, each on bis own side of the ship; but the 
jarrs gien had laid out boats around the Serpenty and killed those who leaped 
overboard. Now when the king had sprung overboard, ^ey tried to sei^ 
him with their hands, and bring him to JarlEric; but I^g Olaf t^w his 
shield over his head, and sank beneath the waters. Kolbiom held his shield 
behind him to protect himself from the spears CMt at him from the ships 
which lay round the Serpent, and he fell so upon his shield that it came under 
him, so that he could not sink so quickly. He was thus taken and brought 
into a boat, and they supposed he was the king. He was brought before uie 
jarl; and when the jarl saw it was Kolbiom, and not the king, he gave him h» 
life. At ilie '•a me moment all of King Olaf’s men who were in^e sprang over- 
board from the Serpent; and Thorkcl Nefia, the king's brother, was the last 
of all the men who sprang overboard. It is thus told concerning the king by 
Ilalfred: 

The Serpmt and the Oram 
Lay wTews umn the nmin 
On hiH sword ue caet a glance, — 

With it he saw no chance. 

To his marshal, who of yore 
Many a war rhanco had come o’er. 

Ho hp<jke a word then drew In hreath, 

And sprang to his deep-sea death. 


Jarl Sigvald, as before related, came from Wendland, in company with 
King Olai, with ten ships; but the eleventh ship was manned with the men 
of i&trid, the king’s daughter, the wife of Jarl Sigvald. Now when King 
Olaf sprang overboard, the whole army raised a shout of victory; and then 
Jail Sigvald and his men put their oars in the water and rowed towards the 
bottle. Haldor the Unchristian tells of it thus: 

Then first the Wendland vessels came 
Into the fight with little fame ; 

The fight still lingered on the wave, 

Tho’ hope was gone with Olaf brave. 

War, like a full fed ravenous beast. 

Still oped her gnm jaws for the feast. 

The few who stood now quickly fled. 

When the shout told — Olaf is dead t 


But the Wendland cutter, in which Astrid’s men were, rowed back to 
Wendland; and the report went immecUately abroad, and was told by many 
that King Olof had cast off his coat of mail under water, and had swum, 
diving under the long-ships, imtil he came to the Wendland cutter, and that 
Astrid’s men had convoyed him to Wendland: and many tales have been 
made since about the adventures of Olaf the king. Halfred speaks thus about 

Does Olaf live? or is he dead? 

Has he the hungry ravens fed ? 

I scarcely know what I should say. 

For many tell the tale each way. 

This I can say, nor fear to lie. 

That he was wounded grievously,— 

Bo wounded in this bloody strife, 

He scarce could come amay with life. 
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But, hitmen 4lus mav have been, King Olaf Tryggvason never came back 
again to Idngdom d Norway ^ 

TOA DIBAPPEABANCE OF OLAF TBT06VA50N: OLAF OF NORWAY 

The Tomantks incidents in the chequered life of this warlike prince have 
MH ffrupw too much aJloy in their composition to abide the scrupulous test of 
fflstay. It was a tradition long cherished by his countrymen that, like ths 
fftinm iH Dorn Sebastian of Portugal, he disappeared in the midst of battle, and 
never returned to his own country. But according to the legend of his biog- 
raphers, Gunnlaug and Oddur, he saved his life by swimming, proceeded in 
the dis^ise of a palmer to Rome, and afterwards to the Holy Land where he 
became an anchorite, and was said to be still living in the reign of Magnus, his 
fourth successor on the tlironc of Norway.* The northern chronicles represent 
him as the mo^t distinguished hero of his times. In bodily strength and 
agility he surpassed all his contemporaries; he could climb the steepest rocks, 
and TOk along the oar when the ship was impelled by the rowers; he used 
both hands with equal dexterity and would amuse himself with twirling three 
sharp swords in the air at once, catching each in its turn by the hilt. His taste 
for the liberal and useful arts had bwn improved by his widely-extended 
travels both in the East and the West. He was a munificent patron of the 
skalds, although it might be supposed that their connection with the ancient 
heathen faith would have excited his prejudice against them. He greatly 
encouraged the art of ship-building; and the advantages of commerce and 
civilisation, which he witnessed in his youth in foreign countries, induced him 
to become the founder of a city, at the mouth of the river Nid, called, from its 
position, Nidaros, and afterwards Trondhjem, from the name of the province 
of which it is still the capital, to serve as a d^pdt or granary for that part of 
the kingdom so often exposed to the scourge of famine. 

On the death or disappearance of Olaf, his dominions became the spoil of 
the confederated victors. The kings of Denmark and Sweden claimed such 
portions of territory as suited their convenience, leaving the rest to Eric and 
Svend, the wns of Ilakon Jarl. Tlie latter princes endeavoured to obliterate 
from the minds of their countrymen the recollection of the violent means 
which had raised them to power, by exercising it in the mildest and gentlest 
form; and although professing Christianity themselves, th^ wisely refused 
to persecute the adherents of the ancient national faith. The Danish mon- 
arch, Canute the Great, was for a time too much occupied in subduing Eng- 
land, and securing th<» dubious inheritance of a foreign crown, to turn his atten- 
tion to Norway; but so soon as the reduction of the Anglo^axons to a state 
of tolerable order had allowed him an opportunity of revisiting his native 
land, he urged his pretensions to the sceptre of that kingdom in right of his 
father, who had been instrumental in wresting it from me hands of Trygg- 
vaaon. 

The Norwegians, however, had previously chosen and acknowledged as 
tiieir sovereign a lineal descendant of Harf^, named Olaf [called Inck, or 
the Thick], the son of Harold Granske. This youthful prince had been edu- 
cated by Sigurd Syr, the chief of an upland district, who had espoused Olaf 's 

* ChmalftQff and Oddur, two ledandlo mcnkB of the twelfth oentury, wrote each a sepaxate 
Saga or life of Olaf. whioL were need by Saorre Sturleeon emoiig other original matenala la 
the dottpUatloo of thla part of the Helmakrtngla. The dlflezent xelationa tendiu to eonobo- 
rate the aeeoaat of Olara enoape by swinmUag, are earefoUy ooUected in Olaf aj^maenar 
ApV, pabUfhad by the Bodety of NorthenBeAntiqnoriaa at Oopenbagen. 
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widowed mother. In his twelfth year he was entrusted with a piratieal 
expedition to the British coasts, where he assisted the Ang^o-Saxons in 
opposing the Danes; and at the age of sxteen he had been engaged in nine 
great battles.** 

The following is Snorre’s^ account of this expedition so far as oonoem 
En^and: When iEthelred, the king of the En^ish, heard in Flanders tlmt 
Sweyn was dead, he returned directly to England; and no sooner was he come 


They steered first to London, and sailed into the Tliames with their fleet; but 
the Danes had a castle within. On the other side of the river is a great trading 
place, which is called Sudrviki (Southwark). There the Danes had raised a 
great work, rlug large ditches, and within had built a bulwark of stone, timber, 
and turf, where they had stationed a strong army. Ku^ .Ettielred ordered 
a great assault ; but the Danes defended themselves bravely, and King iElthel- 
red could make nothing of it. Between the castle ' and Southwark there was 
a bridge, so broad that two wagons could pass each other upon it. On the 
bridge were rais<»d barricades, both towers and wooden parapets, in the direc- 
tion of the river, which were nearly breast high; and under the bridge were 
piles driven into the bottom of the river. Now when the attack was made 
the troops stood on the bridge everywhere, and defended themselves. King 
.^Ihelred was very anxious to get possession of the bridge, and he called to- 


other all the chiefs to consult now they should get the bridge broken down. 
Then said King Olaf he would attempt to lay his fleet alongside of it, if the 
other ships womd do the same. It was then determined in thb council that 
they should lay their wai forces under the bridge; and each made himself 


he covered over his ships so widely that it reached over the ships’ sides. 
Under this screen he set pillars so high and stout that there was room for , 
swinging their swords, and the roofs were strong enough to withstand the 
stones cast down upon them. Now, when the fleet and men were ready they 
rowed up along the river; but when they came near the bridge, there were 
cast down upon them so many stones and missile weapons, such as arrows 
and spears, that neither helmet nor shield could hold out against it; and the 
ships themselves were so greatly damaged that many retreated out of it. But 
King Olaf, and the Northmen’s fleet with him, rowed quite up under the 
brid^, laid their cables around the piles which supported it, ancf then rowed 
off with all the ships as hard as they could down the stream. The piles were 
thus shaken in the bottom, and were loosened under the bridge. 

Now, as the armed troops stood thick of men upon the briq^, and there 
were likewi^ many heaps of stones and other weapons upon it, and the piles 
under it being loosened and broken, the bricke gave way; and a great part of 
the men upon it fell into the river, and aS the others fled, some into the 
castle, some into Southwark. Thereafter Southwark was stormed and 
taken. Now, when the people in the castie saw that the river Thames was 
mastered, and that they could npt hinder the paaMg a of ships up into the 
pounti^, t^y beoame afrmd, surrendered the tower, a^ took Jmai^ted to 
be their king. 


*Oii tbe rite, pnbeUj, of the tower of hoaSotu * 
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So says OttAr Swarte: 

London Bridge Is broken down, — 

Gold is worn, and bright renown 
Bbieldn resounding. 

War-boms sounding. 

Hildur shouting in the din I 
Arrows sing^, 

Mail-coats ringing — 

Odin makes our Old win ! 

And he also composed these: 

King ASthelred has found a friend ; 

Brave Olaf will bis throne defend — 

In bloody fight 
Maintain his right, 

Win back his land 
With blond-red hand. 

And Eadmund’s son upon his throne replace^ 

Eadmund, the star of every royal race t 

Sigvat also relates as follows: 

At London Bridge stout Olaf gave 
Odin's law to his war- men brave — 

“To win or die 1” 

And their foemen fiy. 

Some by the dyke-side refuge gain — 

Some in their tents on Southwark plain I 
This sixth attack 
Brought victory back. 

King Olaf passed all the winter with King iKthelred, and had a great 
battle at Hringmara heath ' in Ulfkers land, the domain which Ulfkel Snclling 
at that time held; and here again the king was victorious. So says Sigvald 
the skald: 

To Ulfkel’s land came Olaf bold, 

A seventh sword-thing he would hold. 

The race of iElla filled the plain — 

Few of them slejit at home again 
Hringmara heath 
Was a bed of death : 

Ilarfagr’s heir 
Dealt slaughter there. 

And Ottar sings of this battle thus : 

From llringinar field 
The chime of war, 

Sword striking shie^ 

Kings from afar. 

The living fiy ; 

The dead piled high 
The moor enrich : 

Uod runs the ditch. 

The country far around was then brought in subjection to King .®thelred; 
but we Thing-men^ and the Danes held many castles, besides a great part of 
the country. 

1 This Is oa unknown place, Hringmaraholdi ; but must be in East Angeln, as it is called 
nUkd SnelUng’s land, and he appears to have b^n chief of the part of England called East 
Angeln occupied by the Danes. Ashdown in Kent, and Assington in Essex, have faudh been 
taken^ antiquaries for this battle-field. * 

* Tning-men were hired men-at-arms ; called Thlng-men probably from being men above 
the of thra^B or unfree men, and entitled to appear at Things, as being udidhom to ImhI 
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K in g Olaf was commander of all the forces when they went against Can- 
terbury; and they fought there until they took the town, killing many people 
and burning the castle. So says Ottar Swarte: 

All In the grey of morn 
Broad Canterbury's forced. 

Black smoke from nouse-roofs borne 
Hides fire that does its worst , 

And many a man laid low 
Bv the battle-axe's blow, 

\\ aked by the hiorsemen’s rnes, 

Scarce had time to rub his eyes 

Sigvald reckons this King Olaf’s eighth battle. At this time King Olaf 
was intrusted with the whole land defence oi England, and he sailed round 
the land with hib ships of war. He laid his ships at land at ^yamode/ where 
the troops of the Thing-men were, and gave them battle and gained the vic- 
tory. So says Sigvald the skald 

The. youthful king stidned rod the hair 
Ot Angeln men, and dyed hu spear 
At Newport in their hearts' dark blood , 

And whore tho Danes the thiikest stood— 

Where the shrill stonn round Olaf s head 
Of spear and arrow thickest fied. 

There thu kent lay the Thing.men dead I 
Nine battles now of Olaf bud, 

Battle by battle, I hare told 

King Olaf then scoured all over the country, taking scatt of the people, 
and phmdermg where it was refused So says Ottar. 

Tbe Engli ih race could not resist thee, 
ith money thou madost them a&sist thee. 

Unsparingly thou madest them pa> 

A Scatt to thee m every way 
Money, if monej could be got — 

Goods, cattle, household gear, if not 
Thy gatheied spoil, borne to the strand, 

Was the best wealth of English land 

Olaf remained here for three years. The third year KingjEthelied died, 
and his sons Eadmund and Edward took the government.^ ^en Olaf sailed 
southwards out to sea. During two years he infested the shores of France and 
Spam; and subsequently took advantage of the absence of Eric, son of Hakon 
Jarl, then fighting under the banner of Canute in England, to assert his claim 
to the throne of his ancestors. He was joyfully received by his countrymen, 
and especiallv by the Christian party, to whom he was attached from imancy, 
having been baptised in his third year. But his zeal, like that of his godfather 
Olaf Tryggvason, led him to persecute the refractory heatiien with fire and 
sword. Not content with burning their temples, and erecting churches on 
their ruins, he marched through the country with armed bands, for the pur- 
pose of converting his subjects and rooting out the last vestige of pagan 
superstition. 

at home Th^ appear to have hired IheziMelves out as hird-men ; that is, court-men, or the 
Myguard of the kings The VaraimianB at the court of Constantmople were of this description. 
The viotories of King Sweyn and of Canute the Great have been ascribed to the supenonty of 
these men, who formed bodies of standing troops, over levies of peasantry * 

' Nyamode is supposed to be Newport m the Ue of Wight , more likely New Romney, the 
river month of the Bother in Kent. * 
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Wh3e thus oceupied in forcibly establishmg the new relmon, Canute 
landed vMi a porariul annainent at Trondbjem, and met with little opposi- 
Uon on the part of hie rival, now abandoned by the principal chieftains, some 
^ whom were dietpisted with his severities, whilst others were seduced by the 
promises and ricn presents of the invader, '^e majority of the people 
followed the example of their leaders, and submitted to the authority of the 
Danish king. Olaf fled, with his infant son Ma^us, to the Russian court, 
where he was hospitably received by his brother-in-law Yaroslav, a prince of 
the house of Rurik. Here he sojourned during the regency of Hakon, son of 
Eric Jarl, whom Canute had appointed his lieutenant in Norway. On the 
death of the viceroy, he returne(l to Sweden, where obtaining suitable assist- 
ance he made a desperate effort to recover the crown; but he was defeated 
and dain in a battle fought (August 31st, 1030) at Stildcstad, near the city of 
Trondhjem. His body was discovered and secretly buried by one of his 
faithful adherents, but afterwards disinterred and conveyed to Trondhjem, 
where it was deposited in the magnificent cathedral which rose upon the 
ruins of the temple of Thor. The recollection of his cruelties was forgotten, 
and such was the reverence paid to him as a hero and a martyr that he might 
almost be said to have filled the place of the ancient idols in the affections of 
the nation. Churches and shrines were erected in honour of the royal saint, 
not only in Norway but in Denmark, Sweden, Russia, England, and even by 
his countrymen at Constantinople.^^ 


The Sainthood of King Olaf 

Pilgrims journeyed in crowds to St. Olaf's bhrine, and legends of cripples 
who had there recovc‘red the use of their limbs, an(i of other miracles, soon 
became numberless. St. Olaf’s shrine of silver, inlaid with gold and precious 
stones, was on solemn occasions, such as the saint’s yearly festival or the 
election of a king, borne in procession by sixty men, and was an abundant 
source of revenue to the clergy and the cathedial. 

When the Swedes in 1564 had taken possession of Trondhjem, they found 
nothing remaining of St. Olaf’s treasures except his helmet, spurs, and the 
wooden chest that had contained hLs body. The helmet and spurs they took 
with them to Sweden, where they were preserved in the church of St. Nicholas 
at Stockholm; but the chest they left behind in a church, after having drawn 
out the silver nails, which had been left by the Danes. After the expulsion 
of the Swedes, St. Olaf’s body and chest were, with great solemnity, carried 
back to the cathedral, where, a contemporary bears witness, the body was 
found entire in a grave of masonry in 1567, and his blood is seen to this day 
in a bam, and can never be washed out by water or human hands.” In the 
fcUawiitf year St. Olaf’s body was by a royal ordinance covered with earth. 

St. Olaf’s sanctity is no more thought of, even his last lesting-pla^ is 
fomtten; but his name still lives, as is proved by the numerous tr^tions 
stin fresh in tiie memory of the Norwe^an people. Throughout the land 
aie to be found traces of St. Olaf’s deeds and miraculous power. Fountains 
Sprang forth when he thirsted, and acquired salutary virtue wW he drank; 
rooks were rent at his bidding, and sounds (eunde) were formed at his nod; 
ohwohes were raised, and troUs found in St. Olaf a foe as formidable as they 
had formerly had in tiie imghty Thor, whose red beard even was inherited m 
8t, Olaf. Inmany idaees troUs are stili shown, who were turned into stone at 
8t. Olafs oomm^. 
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What heathenism attributed to the ^ods of Valhalla and to the mi|^ty 
Thor, the Catholic ecdesiastios, mih their earliest converts, no doubt trans- 
ferred to the powerful suppressor of the Asa faith, St. Olaf^ whose axe sup- 
planted Thorns Miolnir, and whose steed, renowned in tradition, the ^ts 
Thunder-god. The numerous representations, which in the days of 
Catholicism were no doubt to be found in many of the churches dedicated to 
St. Olaf, are now for the most part destroyed; but from the notices which we 
have of them, the hero was ^nerally represented with a battle-axe in his 
hwd, and treading on a troll or a dragon. ; 


BVEND IS SUCCEEDED BY MAGNUS; THE DEATH OF CANUTE 

The death of the viceroy Hakon had made way for the accession to the 
throne of Norway of Svend, son of Canute and his first wife Alfifa, But 
Svend rendered himself odious by his severe laws and his impolitic govern- 
ment, and was soon obliged to surrender the rule when a powerful party of 
malcontents sent for Magnus the Good, son of St. Olaf. Thus the great empire, 
whose elements had not been united by intimate ties but only by the strength 
and wisdom of Canute, began to disintegrate even during the lifetime of that 
prince. Soon after, in 1035, died, at tlie age of forty years, the most pow- 
erful king who had reigned in the north. 

Gifted with a pleasing countenance, he had the appearance of good health, 
a clear complexion, beautiful long hair, and an aquiline nose. He had 
diunncd no means, even the most unjust, which w'ere potent to accomplish 
his purposes, and his memory is soiled by more than one murder, but we can- 
not refuse to recognise, in the sovereign who knew how to unite and maintain 
such great territories, either an eminent talent for rule or a rare ability for 
mastering events and turning them to his own advantage.^ 


THE PRESERVATION OF THE SAGAS 

The fierce and barbarous elements in the character of the Northmen have 
been sufficiently displayed in the foregoing pages; it will therefore be some 
relief to turn to the other side of the picture and see how far these same wild 
peoples had already advanced in the useful arts of civilisation and even in 
Uterature.a This body of literature, produced by the Scandinavians of the 
viking age, is remarkably distinguish^ from that of any other people of the 
same period by being composed entirely in the native national tongue, and 
intended to instruct or amuse an audience of the people; and not in a dead 
language, and intended merely for the perusal of an educated class in the 
monasteries. 

It may be said that the influence of sagas or songs, of the literature, such 
as it maybe, upon the spirit and character of a people, is overstated, and that 
it is but a fond exaggeration, at any rate, to (ugnify witii the title of a 
national influential literature the niae traditionary tales and ballads of a 
barbarous pagan population. But a nation’s literature is its breath of life^ 
without wnieh a nation has no existence, Is but a congregation of individoals. 
However low the literature may be in its intellectual merit, it will nationaliae 
the livingmaterials of a population into a mass animated with common 
feeling. Huiing the five centuries in which the Northmen were riding over 
the seas, and conquering wheresoever they landed, the literature m the 
people they overcame was locked up id a dead language, ^aod within the 
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walls crf^ monasteries. But the Northmen had a literature of their own, 
rude as it was; and the Ando*Saxon race had none — none at least belong- 
ing to the Mople. In thenve centuries between the days of the Venerable 
and ttiose of Matthew Paris, that is from the ninth to the end of the 
thirteenth century, the northern branch of the common race was not des- 
titute of intellectuality, notwithstanding all their paganism and barbarism, 
and they had a literature adapted to their national spirit, and wonderfully 
extensive. 

It does not appear that any saga manuscript now existmg has been 
written before the fourteenth century, however old the saga itself may be. 
The FlatO manuscript is of 1395. Tnoso supposed to have been written in 
the thirteenth century are not ascertained to oe so on better data than the 
‘ appearance and handwriting. It is known that in the eleventh century Are 
IBrode, Ssemund, and others began to take the sagas out of the traditionary 
state, and fix th%m in writing; but none of the original skins appear to have 
come down to our times, but only some of the numerous copies of them. 
Bishop Mifilep shows good reasons for supposing that before Are Frode’s 
time, and in the eleventh century, sagos were committed to writing; but if 
we consider the scarcity of the material in that age — parchment of the 
classics, even in Italy, being often deleted, to be used by the monks for 
their writings — these must have been very few. No well-authenticated saga 
of ancient £ite in runic is extant, if such ever existed; although runic letters 
occur in Gothic, and even in Anglo-Saxon manuscripts, mixed with the other 
characters. 

The writings of Are, who lived about the year 1117 and first committed 
to writing the Icelandic compositions, and of Sicmund, who flourished about 
the year 1083 and had studied at universities in Germany and France, and 
of Oddo the Monk, who flourished in the twelfth century, are almost entirely 
lost. Kolsk^g, a contemporary of Are, and, like him, distinguished by the 
surname of Frode — the wise, or the much-knowing — Brandus, who lived 
about the year 1163, Eiric, the son of Oddo, and his contemporary Karl, 
abbot of the monastery of Thringo, in the north of Iceland, and several 
others, appear to have been collectors, transcribers, and partly continuators 
of preceding chronicles; and all these flourished between the time of Bede 
in the end of the seventh and beginning of the eighth century, when the 
devastations of these piratical vikmgs were at the worst, and the time of 
Snorre Sturleson in the middle of the thirteenth century, when the viking life 
was given up, invasions of Northmen even under their kings had ceased, and 
the influence of Christianity and its establishments was diffused. 

This body of literature may surely be called a national hterature; for, 
on looking over the subjects it treats of, it will be found to consist almost 
entirely of historical events, or of the achievements of individuals, which, 
whether real or fabulous, were calculated to sustain a national spirit among 
the people for whom they were composed; and scarcely any of it consists of 
the les^ds of saints, of homilies, or theological treatises, which constitute 
the greater proportion of the literature of other countries during the same 
age$i and which were evidently composed only for the public of the cloisters. 
It is distinguished also from any contemporary literature, and indeed from 
any known body of literature, by the p^uliar circumstance of its having 
been for many centuries, and until the beginning of the twelfth century, or 
within 120 years of Snorre Sturleson’s own times, an oral not a written nter* 
ature, and composed and transmitted from generation to generati<m by 
word of mouthi^d by memoiy, n6t by pen, ii^, and parchment 
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The early history of every people can only have been preserved by tra- 
ditionary stories, songs, ballads, until the age when they were fixed by writ- 
ing. Snorre Sturleson has done for the history of the Northmen what livy 
did for the history of the Romans. Moreover, the sagas have been preserved 
among the Northmen, or at least have not perish^ so entirely but that the 
sources from which their historian Snorre drew his information n^y be exafh- 
inecl. If we consider the scarcity of the material -parchment — in toe Middle 
Ages, even in the oldest Christianised countries^ of Efurope, and the still greater 
scarcity of scribes and men of learning and leisure, who would bestow their 
time and material cm any subjects but monastic le^nds in the lAtin lan- 
guage, we must wonder toat so many of these historical tales had been com- 
mitted to writing in Iceland; not that so many which once were extant in 
the traditionary state have not been preserved. 


THE SKALDS 

Who were the original authors of these compositions; and what was the 
condition of the class of men, the skalds, who composed them? What were 
the peculiar circumstances in the social condition of the Northmen in those 
ages, by .which such a class as the skalds was kept in bread, and in constant 
employment and exertion among them, and even with great social consider- 
ation; while among the \nglo-Saxons, the equivalent class of the bards, 
troubadours, minstrels, minnesingers was either extinct, or of no more social 
influence th^n that of the court jesters or the jongleursf 

Before the introduction or general diffusion of writing it is evident that 
a class of men whose sole occupation it was to commit to memory and pre- 
serve the laws, u^es, precedents, and details of all civil affairs and rights, 
and to whose fidelity in relating former transactions implicit confident could 
be given, must of necessity have existed in society — must have been in every 
locality; and from the vast number and variety of details in every district, 
and the great interests of every community, must have been esteemed and 
recompen^ in proportion to their importance in such a i^ial state. This 
class was formed of the skalds — the men who were the living books, to be 
referred to in every case of law or property in which the past had to be 
^plied to the present. Before the introduction of Christianity, and with 
Christianity the introduction of the use of written documents, and the dif- 
fusion, by the church establishment, of writing in every locaUty, the skald 
must have been among the pagan landowners what the parish priest and his 
written record were in the older Christianised countries of Europe* In these 
all civil affairs were in written record either of the priest or the lawyer; and 
toe skalds, in these Christianised countries, were merel^r a class of wandering 
troubadours, poets, story-tellers, minnesingers, entertamed, like the dwarfs, 
court-jesters, or jugglers, by the ^reat barons at their casties, for toe enter- 
tainment which their songs, music, stories, or practical jokes might afford* 
Here, in this p^an country, they were a necessary and most important ^ 
ment in the social structure. 

They were toe registrars of events affecting property, and fiUed the place 
and duty of the lawyer and scribe in a society m which law was very com- 
plicate; toe succession to property, through affinity and family oonneotion. 

mtricate, from the want of fanuly sumames, and toe equal rkhts of all 
(Mdren; and in which a priesthood acquiunted more or lew wito letters, 
toe writing, and law, was totally Vaoting. The skaljfa of the nom 
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at onee when CSiiistian priests were established through the 
oomim* They were superseded m their utility by men of education^ *who 
kmsw the art of writing; and the country had no feudal barons to maintain 
mm a class for amusement only. We hear little of the skalds after the first 
half of the twelfth century; and they are not quoted at all in the portion of 
Magnus EriingBson’s reign given by Snorre Sturleson within the twelfth 
century. 

Besides the payment of scatt, and the maintenance of the king’s house- 
hold in the royal progresses) the whole body of the landowners were bound 
to attcmd the king in arms and with ships, whenever they were called upon 
to serve him either at home or abroad. The king appears, in fact, not only 
not to have wanted any prerogative that feudal sovereigns of the same times 
possessed, but to have had much more power than the monarchs of other 
epuntries. The middle link in the feudal system — a nobility of great crown 
vassals, with their sub-vassals subservient to them as their imm^iate supe- 
riors, not to the crown — was wanting in the social structure of the North- 
men. The kingly power working directly on the people was more efficient; 
and the kings, and all who had a satisfactory claim to the royal power, had 
no difficulty in calling out the people for war expeditions. These expedi- 
tions, often merely predatory in their object, consisted either of general 
levies, in which all aole-bodied men, and all ships, great and small, nad to 
follow the king; or of certain quota of men, ships, and provisions, furnished 
by certain districts according to fixed law. All the country along the coasts 
of Norway, and as far back into the land “ as the salmon swims up the 
rivers,” was divided into ship-districts or shi[)-rathes; and each district had 
to furnish ships of a certain size, a certain number of men, and a certain 
equipment, according to its capability; and other inland districts had to 
furnish cattle and other provision in fixed numbers. 

- This arrangement was made by Harold Harfagr’s successor, Hakon, 
who reigned between 933 and 961; and os Ilakon was the foster-son of 
iEthelst^ of England, and was bred up to manhood in hLS court, it is not 
improbable that this arrangement may have been borrowed from the simi- 
lar arrangement made by King Alfred for the defence of the English coast 
against tne Northmen; unless we take the still more probable conjecture 
tliat ^fred himself borrowed it from them, as they were certainly in all 
naval and military affairs superior to lus own people in that age. It is to 
be observed that, for the Northmen, these levies for predatory expeditions 
were by no means unpopular or onerous. “To gather property” oy plun- 
dering the coasts of cattle, meal, malt, wool, slaves, was a favourite summer 
occupation. Wlien the crops were in the ground in spring, the whole popu- 
lation, which was seafaring as well as agricultural in its habits, was altogether 
idle until liarvest; and the great success in amassing booty, as vikings, on 

coasts, made the leding^ as it was called, a favourite service during many 
reigns: and it appears that the service might be commuted sometimes into 
a wait ibXt when it was inconvenient to go on the levy. Every man, it is to 
be Observra, who went upon these expeditions, was udal born to some por- 
tion of land at home; that is, had certain udal rights of succession, or of 
puTohaae, or of partition, connected with the little estate of the family of 
wfaioh he was a member. ' 

AH these complicated ri^ts and mterests connecting people settled in 
KToi^timbabnd, Bast Ang^ Normandy, or Iceland, with landed prop- 

a sitiiated in the vaHeya of Nqrway, required a body of men, like the 
a, whose oeeupation was to record in their stories tnistwortiiy 
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aeeounts, not only of the historical events, but of the deaths, intennanrwees» 
pedigrees, and. other family circumstance of every person of any note 
engaged in them. We find, accordingly, that the sagas are, as justly 
observed by Pinkerton, rather memoirs of individuals than history. They 
give the most careful heraldic tracing of every man’s kin they sp^ of, 
because he was kin to landowners at home, or th^ were kin to him. In 
such a social state we may believe that the class of skalds were not, as we 
generally suppose, merely a class of story*-tellers, poets, or harpers, going 
about with gossip, song, and music; but were interwoven with the socuu 
institutions of the country, and had a footing in the material interests of 
the people. 

To take an interest in the long-past events of history is an acquired 
intellectual taste, and not at all the natural taste of the unlettered man. 
Wlion we are told of the Norman baron in his castle-hall, or the Iceland 
peasant’s family around their winter fireside in their turf-buiH huts, sitting 
down in the tenth or the eleventh century to listen to, get by heart, and 
transmit to the rising generation the accounts of historical events of the 
I'lghth or ninth century in Norway, England, or Denmark, we feel that, 
however ploabing this picture may be to the fjncy, it is not true to nature 
— not consustent with the human mind in a rude illiterate social state. 
Hut when we consider the nature of the peculiar udal principle by which 
land or oilier property was transmitted tWough the social body of these 
Northmen, we see at once a sufEeient foundation in the material interests, 
both of the baion and the peasant, for the support of a class of traditionary 
relators of past events. Every person in every expedition was udal bom to 
something at home — to the kingdom, or to a little farm; and this class were 
the recorders of the vested rights of individuals, and of family alliances, 
feuds, or other interests, when written record was not known. For many 
generations after the first Northmen settled in England or Normandy, it 
must, from the uncertain issue of their hostilities with the indigenous inhabi- 
feints, have been matter of deep interest to every individual to know how 
it stood with the branch of the family in possession of the piece of udal land 
in the mother-country to which he also was udal bora, that is, had certain 
eventual rights of succession; and whether to return and claim their share 
of any succession which may have opened up to them in Norway must have 
bwn a question with settlers in Northumberland, Normandy, or Iceland, 
which could only be solved by the information derived from such a class as 
the skalds. 


Before the clergy by their superior learning extinguished the vocation 
of this cl^ among the Northmen, the skalds appear tol^ve been frequently 
employed also as confidential messengers or ambassadors; as, for instance, 
in the pr^osal of a marriage between Olaf king of Norway and the daughter 
Sweden, and of a peace between the two countries to be 
estwiished by this alliance. The skalds, by their profession, could go from 
court to court without suspicion, and in comparative safety; because, being 
geoewly nativre of Iceland, they had no hereditaiy fai^y feuds with the 
pewte of the land, no private vengeance for family injuries to apprehend; 

rewarded by gifts of rings, chains, goblets, and such trink- 
XL witoout excitmg suspicion, carry with them the tokens tqr 
common in courts, the messepger who 
naa a pnvate errand to unfold was accredited. When kings or great peot^ 
exc^g^ giftg or presents with each other, and d^ 
so stiU m the East; and the original''objTOt of thia custom was each 
s«ir.— TaL.xn.o ’ 
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ahctiU h^if^ MbBiui known to the ol^er, by which any bearer alterwar^ 
iooieditod to the ori^nal owner of the artiele sent with him in 
tokun^ am am the amount of confidence to be reposed in him denoted. 

We» with writing at command, can scarcely perhaps conceive the shifts 
must have b^n put to when even the most simple communication or 
ovto had to be delivers vivd voce to some agent who was to carry it, and 
Who had to produce some credential or token that he was to be believed, 
fivery act of importance between distant parties had to be transacted by 
tokens. Our wonder and incredulity cease when we consider that such a 
class of men as those wlio composed and transmitted this mat mass of saga 
literature were evidently a necessary element in the social arrangements of 
the time and people, and, together with their literature or ti^itional songs 
and stories, were intimately connected with the material interests of aU, 
and especially of those who had property and power. They were not merely 
a class of wlmdering poets, troubadours, or story-tellers, living by the 
amusement they affomed to a people in a state too rude to support any class 
for their intellectual amusement only. The skalds, who appear to have 
been divided into two classes — poets, who composed or remembered verses 
in which events were related, or chiefs and their deeds commemorated; and 
sagarmen, who related historical accounts of transactions past or present — 
were usually, it may be said exclusively, of Iceland.^ 

Several of the kings of Sweden entertained Icelandic skalds, but it was 
at the courts of Norwegian monarclis that they found the most hospitable 
reception and liberal patronage. Thus Harold. Harfagr had always in his 
service four principal skalds, who were the intimate companions of his leis- 
ure hours, and with whom he even counselled upon his most serious and 
important affairs. He assigned them the highest seats at the royal board, 
and gave them precedence over all his other courtiers. St. Olaf, king of 
Norway — whose zeal against the pagan religion induced him to include the 
songs of the skalds among the other inventions of the demon, and of whom 
the skald Sigvat said, ^*He was unwilling to listen to any lay" — deprived 
them of their accustomed pr^edence at his court. But such was the force 
of ancient feelings and prejudice that this monarch continued to give them 
much of his confidence, and frequently employed them on the most impor- 
tant public missions. 

Nor could he suppress the wish that his own name might live in song, 
and he was accompanied to the field in the last fatal battle, which terminate 
his life and reign, by three of the most celebrated Icelandic skalds of the time, 
to whom he assigned in the midst of his bravest champions a conspicuous 
post, where they might be able distinctly to see and hear, and afterwards 
relate the events of the day. Thormod, one of these skalds, dictated a lay, 
which the whole army sung after him, and which is still extant. Two ot 
them fell dead by the king’s side, and Thormod, though mortally womiMtod 
by an arrow, would not desert him, but still continued to chant the tilhm 
« the saintiy king until he expired.* 


THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE NOHIHMSN 

• * 

If the historical sagas tell us little concemmg the religion and religifMi 
eetabUshmeDte of the pagan Northmen, they give us inciitotally a mS 
^deal of eerioos and valuable infonnation about their social conmrion and 
inetiitatioiuB. following oblbrvations are picked up from the 
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The k>msit class in the community isere tiie thiradl (thraUsi slaves). 
They were the prisoners captured by the vikinps at sea on piratical cruises^ 
or carried off from the coasts of foreign countries in maraudiDg expeditions, 
lliese captives were, if not ranBomed by their friencb, bought and sold at 
/egular slave markets. The owners could kill them without any fine, mulct, 
'or manbod to the kin^ as in the case of the murder or manslaughter of a 
free man. King Olaf Tryggvason, in his childhood, his moth^ Aitrid, and 
his foster-father Thorolf, were captured by an Esthonian viking, as they 
were crossing the sea from Sweden on their way to Novgorod, and were 
divided among the crew, and sold. An Esthonian called Elsrkon got 
Olaf and Thorolf as his share of the booty; but Astrid was amarated from 
her son 01^, then only three years of age. IQerkon thought Thorolf too old 
for a slave, and that no work would be got out of him to repay his food, and 
therefore l^ed him; but sold the boy to a man called Ekm for a goat. 

A pea^t called Reas bought him from Kla^rk for a good*cloak; and he 
remained in slavery until he was accidentally recomised by his uncle, who 
was in the service of the Russian king, and was by him taken to the court of 
Novgorod, where he grew up. His mother, Astrid, aj 


long after- 


wards, was recognised by a 'Norw^ian merchant caUsd Lodih at a slave 
market to which she had been brought for sale. Lodin offered to purchase 
her; and carry her home to Norway, if she would accept of him in marriage, 


which she jo^ully agr^d to; Lodm being a man of good birth, who some* 
t on expeditions as a merchant, and 


times went 


sometimes on viking cruises. 
Ou her return to Norway her friends approved of the match as suitable; and 
when her son, King Olaf Tryggvason, came to the throne, Lodin and his sons 
by Astrid were in high favour. This account of the capturing, selling, and 
buying slaves, and kdling one worn out, is related as an ordmary matter. 
In Norway this class appears to have b^n better treated than on the south 
side of the Baltic, and to have had some rights. Lodin had to ask his £^ve 
Astrid to accept of him in marriage. 

We find them ateo in the first ^f of the eleventh century, at least under 
some masters, considered capable of acquiring and holding property of their 
own. When Asbiom came from Halogaland m the nortn of Norway to 
purchase a cargo of meal and malt, of which articles King Olaf the ^i^t, 
fearing a scarcity, had prohibited the exportation from the south of Nor* 
way, he went to his relation Erliug Skialgsson, a peasant or bondi, who was 
manied to a sister of the late King Olaf Tryggvason, and was a man of great 
power. Erling told Asbiorn that in consequence of the law he could not 
supply him, but that his thralls or slaves could probably sell him as much as 
he required for loading his vessel; adding the remarkable observation that 
they, the daves, are not bound by the law and country regulations like other 
men — evidently from the notion that they were not parries, like other men, 
making of the law in the Thing. 

.to told of this&ling, who was one of the most considerable men in the 
ff and brother-in-law of King Olaf Tryggvason, althoi^h of the bonder 

rs ninety iree-bom men in his house, and 


it class, that he had alwa] 

hundred or more when Jarl Hakon, then regent of the country, came 
the neighbourhood; that he had a ship of mirty-two banks of oars; 
when he went on a viking cruise, or in a levy wuh the king, had two 
madred men at least with him. He had always on his fann thirty stoves, 
bemtos oter workpeople; and he gave them a certain task as a day's woife 
to do, and gave them leave to wotk for themselves in the twUto^t, or in the 
nif^t He also gave them toad to sow;, a£d gave them the htoeat of theto 
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oim Wpi; and ha put upon them a certain value, so that they could redeem 
tbainselvaa from elavei^, which some could do the first or second year, and 
whpi^ any Iuok could do it in the third year.” With this money 
TRrHwg bou^t new slaves, and he settied those who had thus obtained their 
fiaadom on his newly cleared land, and found employment for them in use- 
^ trades, or in the herring fishery, for which he furnished them with nets 
and salt. The same course of management is ascribed in the Saga of St. 
Olaf to his stepfather, Sigurd Syr, who is celebrated for his prudence, and 
wisdom, and skill in husbandry; and it has probably been general among the 
slaveholders. The slaves who had thus obtained their freedom would belong 
to wl^t appears to have been a distinct class from the peasants or bonders 
on the one hand, or the slaves on the other — the class of unfree men. 

This claM — the unfree — appears to have consisted of those who, not 
being udal bom to any land in the country, so as to be connected with and 
have an interd&t in the succession to any family estate, were not fr^ of the 
Thii^; were not entitled to appear and deliberate in those assemblies; were 
not Thingsmen. This class of unfree is frec^uently mentioned in general levies 
for repeUmg invasion, when all men, free and unfree, are summoned to appear 
in arms; and the term unfree evidently refers to men who had personal 
freedom, and were not thralls, as the latter could only be collected to a levy 
by their masters. This class would include all the cottars on the land i)ay- 
ing a rent in work upon the farm to the peasant, who was udal born pro- 
prietor; and, under the name of housemen, this class of labourers in nus- 
Dandry still exists on every farm in Norway. It would include also, the 
house-carls, or free-born indoor men, of whom Krling, we see, always kept 
ninety about him. They were, in tact, hi*^ bodygujird and garrison, the 
equivalent to the tioop maintained by the feudal baron of Germany in his 
CMtle; and tliey followed the hondt or peasant in his summer excursions of 
piracy, or on the levy when called out by the king. They appear to have 
been free to serve whom they pleased. 

We find many of the class of bonders who kept a suite of eighty or ninety 
men — ^as Erling, Ilarck of Thiotto, and others. Sweyn, of the little isle of 
Gairsay in Orkney, kept, we are told in the Orkneyinga Saga, eighty men all 
winter; and as we see the owner of thb farm, which could not produce bread 
for one-fourth of that number, trusting for many years to his success in 
piracy for subsisting his retainers, we must conclude that they formed a 
numerous class of the community. This class would also include workpeo- 
ple, labourers, fishermen, tradesmen, and others about towns and farms, or 
rural townships, who, although personally free and free-born, not slaves, 
were unfree in respect of the rights possessed by the class of bonders, land- 
owners, or peasants, m the Things. They had the protection and civil rights 
imparted by laws, but not the right to a voice in the enactment of the laws, 
or regulation of public affairs in the Things of the country. They were, in 
their rights, in the condition of the German population at the present day. 


Btmdi 

TOe class above the unfree in civil rights, the free peasant-proprietors, or 
bonder class, were the most important and influential in the community. We 
have no word in English, or in any other modern language, exactly equiva- 
}mt to t^ word bondi, becaus^ the class itself never existed among us. 
rasant does^ot express it; because we associate with the word peasaat 
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t^e of inferior social importance to the feudal nobility, gently, and 
landed proprietors of a countiy, and this bonder class was itsdf the highei^ 
class in the country. Yeoman, or, in Cumberland, statesman, expresses Uieir 
condition only restively to the portions of land owned by them; not their 
social position as the highest cl^ of landowners. If the Americans had a 
word to express the class of small landholders in their old settled states who 
live on their little properties, have the highest social influence in the coun- 
try, and are its highest class, and, although without family aggrandisement 
by primogeniture succession, retain family distinction and descent, and 
even family pride, but divide their properties on the udal principle amon^ 
their children, it would express more justly what the bonder class we» than 
the words landholder, yeoman, statesman, peasant-proprietor, or peasant. 
Tn the translation of the Heimskringla, where the word peasant is used for 
the word bondi^ the reader will have to carry in mind that these peasants 
were, in fact, an hereditary aristocracy, comprehending the great mass of 
the population, holding their little estates by a far more mdependent tenure 
than the feudal nobility of other countries, and having their land strictly 
entailed on their own families and kin, and with much family pride, and 
much regal d for and record of their family descent and alliances, b^ause 
each little estate was entailed on each peasant’s whole family and kin. 

Udal right was, and is to this day in Norway, a species of entail, in realty, 
in the family that is udal born to it. The udal land could not be alienate 
by sale, gift to the church, escheat to a superior, forfeiture, or by any other 
casualty, trom the kindred who were udal bom to it; and they had, however 
distantly connected, an eventual right of succession vested in them superior 
to any right a stranger in blood could acquire. The udal bom to a piece of 
land could evict any other possessor, and, until a very late period, even 
without any repayment of what the new possessor having no udal right 
may have paid for it, or laid out upon it; and at the present day a right of 
redemption within a certain number of years, is competent to those udal 
bom to an estate which has been sold out of a family. The right to tiie 
crown of Norway itself was udal bom right in a certain family or race, 
traced from Odin down to Harold Harfagr through the Yngling dynasty, as 
a matter of religious faith; but from Harold Harfagr as a fixed legal and 
historical point. All who were of his blood were udal bom to the Nor- 
wegian crown, and with equal rights of succession in equal degrees of pro- 
pinquity. The eldest son had no exclusive right, either oy law or in pimlic 
opinion, to the whole succession, and the kingdom was more than once 
divided eqimlly among all the sons. 

This principle of equal succession appears to have been so rooted in the 
social arr^gement and public mind t^t, notwithstanding all the evils it 
produced in the succession to the crown by internal warfare between broth- 
ers, it seems never to have been shaken as a principle of ri^t; and ^e 
kings who had laboured the most to unite the whole country into one sovei^ 
eignty, as Harold Harfa^, were the first to divide it again among their sons. 
One cause of this may have been the impossibility, among aU classes, from 


Ba^i (In the plnral hmder) does not suit the Bnfflish ear, and there Is no reaeoning with 
the ^ In matteiB of language. Bonder, although it be plnral, is therefore used aiugiuarly ; 

although It he a double plural, to express more than one of the bondl. Ine 
ItaeU, oonSi or bwnnoir^ aeema deiired from bu, a eountrj dwelling, algnUjring aliao Um eliMiL 
w^th, aHairs, all that bdonga to husbandry. The word ftu IT aw retained in Okintaym 
Shetland, to expveaa the prindpil fann and farm-houae of a email town^p or pieneny, the 
lealdaiue of the proprietor ; end le need In Denmclic end Bforwey to e xpw e a ati^ dr mm 
stock end eahetenoa. 
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{he ki^ to tbe peamt, of provi<&i^ othennse for the younger branches of 
a family than bv ^ving them a portion of the land itself, or of the products 
of the land paid mstead of money taxes to the crown. Ledtimacy of birth 
was held of little account, owing probably to marriage not being among the 
(Min-wonihippers a religious as well as a civil act; for we find all the chil- 
dren, iU^timate as well as legitimate, esteemed equal in udal-born ri^ht 
even to the throne itself; and although high descent on the mother’s side 
also appears to have been esteemed, it was no obstacle even to the succession 
to the crown that the mother, as in the case of Magnus the Good, had been 
a slave. 

This was the consequence of polygamy, in which, as in the East, the 
kings indulged. Harold Harfagr liad nme wives at once, and many concu- 
bines; and every king, even King Olaf the Saint, had concubines as well as 
wives; and we find polygamy indulged in down to about 1130, when Sigurd 
the Crusader’s^ marriage with Cecilia, at the time his queen was alive and 
not divorced, was opposed by the Bishop of Bergen, who would not cele- 
brate it; but nevertheless the priest of Stavanger performed the ceremony, 
on ^e king's duly paying the church for the indulgence. Polygamy appears 
not to have been confined to kings and great men; for we find in the old 
Icelandic law book, called the Grey Goose, that, in determining the mutual 
rights of succession of persons born in either country, Norway or Iceland, 
in the other country, it is provided that children born in Norway in bigamy 
should have equal right as legitimate children — which also proves that in 
Iceland civilisation was advanced so much further than in Norway that 
bigamy was not lawful there, and its offspring not held lemtimate. Each 
little estate was the kingdom in miniature, sometimes divided among chil- 
dren, and again reunited by succession of single successors by udal-born 
right vesting it in one. These landowners, with their entailed estates, old 
fauces, and extensive kin or clanship, might be called the nobility of the 
country, but that, from their great numbers and small properties, the tend- 
ency of the equal succession to land being to prevent the concentration of 
it mto great estates, they were the peasantry. 

In social influence they had no class, like the aristocracy of feudal coun- 
tries, above them. All the legislation, and the administration of law also, 
was in their hands. They alone conferred the crown at their Things. No 
man, however clear and undisputed liis right of succession, ventured to 
assume the kingly title, dignity, and power, but by the vote and concur- 
rence of a Thing. He was proposed by a bonder; his right explained; and 
he was received by the Thing before he could levy subsistence, or men and 
aid, or exert any act of kingly power within the jurisdiction of the Thing. 
After being received and proclaimed at the Ore Thing held at Trondhjem 
as the general or sole king of Norway, the upper king— which that Thing 
alone the right to do — he had still to present himself to each of the 
other district Things, of which there were four, to entitle him to exercise 
> royal authority, or enjoy the rights of royalty within their districts. 

The bonders of the district, who had voice and influence in those Things 

family connection and personal merit, were the first men in the country. 
Ilieir social importapee is illustrated by the remarkable fact that established 
kitigB— as, for instance, King Olaf Txy^ason— married their sisters and 
dao^tefs to powerful bonders, while o^rs of their sisters and daughtois 
were milnied to the kings of Sweden and Denmark. Erling the bonder 
refused the title of jarl when he^narried Estrith, the king’s^ter. Lodin 
married the ^ow of a king, and the mother of King Olaf Ttyggvaeoii# 
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Theze was no idea of disparagement, or inferiority, m siudi allianees; wUck 
shows’ how important and innuential this class was in the co mmun ity. 


The Absence of a Feudal Aristocracy 

It would be a curious inquiry for the political philosraher to examine the 
causes which produced, in the tenth century, sucn a dinerenoe in the sicial 
condition of the Northmen and of the cognate Anglo-Saxon branch in Englana 
and Germany. Phyincal causes connected with the ^ture of the country 
and climate, as well as the conventional causes of udal right, imd the excludon 
of inlieiitance by primogeniture, prevented the accumulation of land into 
laigp estates, and the rise of a feudal nobility like that of Germany. The 
following physical causes appear not only to have operated directly in pre- 
venting the growth of the feudal system in the country of th^Northinen,Dut 
to have produced some of the conventional causes also which concurr^ to 
prevent it. 

The Scandinavian peninsula consists of a vast table of mountain land, 
too elevated m general for cultivation, or even for the pasturage of large 
herds or flocks together in any one locality; and although idopmg gently 
towarils the Baltic or the Sound on the Swedish side, and there susceptible 
ot tile same inhabitation and husbandry as other countries, in as far as clime 
and soU will allow, on the other side — the proper country of the Northmen — 
throwing out towards the sea all round huge prongs of rocky and lofty ridges, 
either totally bare of soil or covered with pme forests, growing apparently out 
of the very rock, and with no useful soil beneath them. The vaUeys and deep 
glens between these ridges, which shoot up into lofty pinnacles, precipices, 
and niountains, are filled at the lower end by the ocean, forming f jor^, as 
these inlets of the sea are called, which run far up into the land^ in some cases 
a hundred miles or more; yet so narrow that the stones, it is said, rolling 
down from the mountain dope on one bide of such a fjord, are often projected 
from the bleep ovcrhmiging precipice, in which tlic slope half-way down ends, 
across to the opposite shore. Ihese fjords in general, however, are fine 
expanses or inland lakes of the ocean, — calm, deep, pure blue; and shut in 
on every side by black precipices and green forests, and with fair wooded 
islets sleeping on the bosom of the water. 

These fjords are the peculiar and characteristic feature of Norweg^ 
scenery, ^vers of great volume of water, but generally of short and rapid 
course, pour into the fjords from the Fielde, or high table-land behind, winch 
forms the body or mass of the country. It is on the flat spots of arable laud 
on the borders of these fjords, rivers, and the lakes into whi(^ the rivers 
expand, t^t the population lives. In some of these river-valleys and Bear 
valleys a single farm of a few acres of land is only found here and there in many 
miles of country, the bare rock dipping at once into the blue deep water, and 
leaving no mar^ for cultivation, in others, narrow slips of inhabitable 
mble land extend some way, but are hemmea in behind, on the hmd ride, 
by t^mky ridges which form the valley; and they are seldom broad enoi^ 
to admit of two rows of little farms, or even of two large fields, in the bream 
Mtween ^ hill-foot and the water; and in the tengin are often ioterrvqjded 
by some bare prong of rock jutting from the ride-ric^ into the riip of ami* 
lem land, and dividing it from such another dip. All the land capable cl 
cultivation, either with ^lade or plough tois been motivated from the vmk 
lemote tunes; and there is little room for improvement^ because it ia fii* 
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|SMiu!id-rock destittute oi soil, not merely trees or loose rocks encumbering 
w BoU, that opposes human industzy. The little estates, not averaging 
perhaps filty acres each of arable land, are densely inhabited; because the 
seasons for preparing the ground, sowing, and reaping, are brief that all 
husbandry work must be perfomied in the shortest possible time, and conse- 
quently at the expense of supporting, all the year, a great many hands on the 
farm to perform it. And the fishing in the fjord, river, or lake, the summer 
pasturage for cattle in the distant fielde-glens attached to each little estate 
m the inhabited country, and a little wood-cutting in the forest afford sub- 
sistence to many more people than the little farm itself would require for its 
cultivation in a better clime, or could support from its own produce. The 
extent of every little property has been settled for ages, and want of soil and 
space prevents any alteration in the extent, and keeps it within the unchange- 


oundaries of rock and water. 


It is highly*lntercsting to look at these original little family estates of the 
men who, in the ninth and tenth centuries, played so important a part in the 
finest countries of Europe — who were the origin of the men and events we 
see at this day, and whose descendants are now seated on the thrones and in 
the palaces of Europe, and in the West have made a new world of social 
arrangements for themselves. The sites, and even the names, of the little 
estates or gaards on which these men were born remain unchanged, in many 
instances, to this day; and the posterity of the original propnetors of the 
ninth century may reasonably be supposed, in a country in which the land is 
entailed by udal right upon the family, to be at this day the possessors — 
engaged, however, now in cutting wood for the French or Newcastle market, 
instead of in conquering Normandy and Northumberland. 

Some of the great English nobility and gentry leave their own splendid 
seats, parks, and estates m England, to enjoy shooting and fishing in Norway 
for a few weeks. They are little aware that they aie perhaps passing by the 
very estates which their own ancestors once ploughed — sleeping on the 
same spot of this earth on which their forefathers, a thousand years ago, 
dept, and were at home; men, too, as proud then of their high birth, of their 
descent, through some seveii-and-twenty generations, from Odin, or his fol- 
lowers, the Gotar, as theii posterity are now of liaving “ come in with or before 
the Conqueror.” The common tiaveller visiting this land destitute of archi- 
tectural remains of former magmficcnce, without the tc'mplcs and classical 
ruins of Italy, or the cathedrals and giant castles of Germany, will yet feel 
here that the memorials of former generations may be materially insignificant, 
yet morally grand. These little farms and housi»s, as they stand at this day, 
were the homes of men whose rude, but just and firm sense of their civil and 
political rights in society, is, in the [ireacnt times, radiating from the spark of 
it they kindled in England, and working out in every coimtry the emancipa- 
tion of mankind from the chraldom of the institutions which grew up under 

Homan Empire, and still cover Italy and Germany, along \^th the decay- 
uu; mins of the splendour, taste, magnificence, power, and oppression of their 
nuerB. Europe holds no memorials of ancient historical events which have 
been attended by such groat results in our times as some mde excavations 
in the shore-banks of the island of Vigero,* in More — which are pointed out 
by the finger of tradition as the dry docks in whidi the vessels of Rolf Ganger, 
irom w^m the fifth in descent was our William the Conqueror, were drawn 
up in winter, and from whence he launched them, and set out from Norway 
on the expedition in which he conquered Normandy. 

>T!gsi0^ tkeitoof Vigvr.istltattodln Hum parish, in fhe baSlwlek of SondMfir. 
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Tbe philosopher n^t seat himself bende the historian amidst the ruins 
of the Capitol, and with Rome and all the monuments of Roman power and 
ma^ificence under his eye might venture to ask whether they, magnificent 
ancf imposing as they are, sugrost ideas of mater social interest — are con- 
nected with grander moral results on the condition, well-being, and civilmtion 
of the human race in every land, than these rude excavations in the isle of 
Viger, which once held Rolf GanJ^r’s vessels. 

It is evident that such a country in such a climate never could have afforded 
a rent, either in money or in natural products, for the use of the land, to a 
class of feudal nobility possessing it in great e^tes, although it may aH^d 
a subsistence to a cIj^s of small working landowners, like the bonders, giving 
their own labour to the cultivation, and helping out their agficultural means 
of living with the earnings of their labour in other occupations — in piracy 
and pillage on the coasts of other countries in the ninth century, and m the 
nineteenth with the cod fishery, the herring fishery, the wood trade, and other 
peaceful occupations of industry. On account of those physical circum- 
stances — of a soil and climate which afford no surplus produce from land, 
after maiiitaming the needful labourers, to go as rent to a landlord — no pow- 
erful body of feudal nobility could grow up in Norway, as in other countries 
in the Middle Ages; and, from the same causes, now in modem times, during 
the four himdred years previous to 1814 in which Denmark had held Norway, 
all the encouragement that could bo given by the Danish government to rais- 
ing a class of nobility in Norway was unavailing. 

Slavery even could not exist in any country in which the labour of the 
slave would barely produce the subsistence of the slave, and would leave no 
surplus gam from his labour for a master; still less could a nobility, or body 
of gmat landowners drawing rent, subsist where land can barely produce 
subsistence for the labour which, in consequence of the shortness of the seasons, 
is required in ve^ large quantity, in proportion to the area, for its cultivation. 
We find, accordingly, that when the viking trade, the occupation of piracy 
and pillage, was extinguished by the influence of Christianity, the progress 
of civilisation, the rise of the Hanseatic League and of its establisnments, 
which in Norway itself both repressed piracy and gave beneficial occupation 
in the fisheries to the surplus population formerly occupied in piracy and 
warfare, that class of people which had formerly been engaged all summer 
and autumn in marauding expeditions fell back upon husbandry and ordinary 
occupations; and the class of slaves, the thralls, was neccssamy superseded 
in their utility by people living at home all the year. The last piratical 
expeditions were about the end of the twelfth century, and in tie following 
century thraldom, or slavery, was, it is understood, abolidied by law by 
Magnus the Law Improver. The labour of the slave was no longer needed 
at home, and would not pay the cost of his subsistence. 


The Things 

Physical circumstances also, and not conventional or accidental oircum- 
stanoes, evidently moulded the other social arrangements of the Northmen 
mto a dmpe different from the feudal. The Things or assemblies of the 
T^ch kings had to respect and refer to, may be deduced much more reason- 
ably from natural eauses similar to those which prevented the rise of a fsodal 
dam of nobles in Norway, than from p^tical insUtutioDS or minmpleB of 
social arrangement carried down from the ancient Genaaas m a natural 
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state of lib^ imevoote ages. In every age and country, there are but two 
ways in wfaidi the gsTenung class of a community can issue their laws, com- 
ttumdSy or win, to the governed. One is throu^ writing and by the arts of 
writiiy^ and Teeing being so generally diffused that in every locanty one indi- 
vidusTat least, the civil functionary or the parish priest, is able to communi- 
cate the law, command, or will of the governing to that small group of the 
governed over which he is placed. 

The other way, and the only way where, from the nature of the soil and 
dimate, the governed are widely scattered, and writing^and reading are rarely 
attained, and such civil or clerical arrangement not efficient, was to convene 
Ihings or general assemblies of the people, at which the law, command, or 
will of the governing could be made Imown to the governed. There could be 
no other way, in poor, thinly inhabited countries especially, by which the gov- 
erning, however despotic, could get their law, command, or will done; for 
these must be ftiade known to be executed or obeyed, whether they were for 
a levy of men or of money, for war or for peace, for rewarding and honour- 
ing, or for punishing and disgracing — the law, command, or will must be 
promulgated. 

The concurrence of a few great nobles could not here give effect to the 
royal command, law, or will; because the few, the intermediate link of a pow- 
erful aristocracy, were from physical causes — the poverty of the soil — totally 
wanting among the Northmen, and the kings had to ded direct with the 
people in great general assemblies or Things. The necessity of holding such 
general meetini^ or Things for announcing to th(‘ people the levies of men, 
Slips, and provisions required of them, and for all public business, and the 
check given by the Things to all measures not approved of by the public 
judgment, appear in every page of the Heiinskrmgla, and constitute its great 
value, in fact, to us, as a record of the state of social arrangement among our 
ancestors. The necessity of assembling the people was so well established 
that we find no public act whatsoever undertaken without the deliberation 
of a Thing; and the principle was so engrafted in the spirit of the people 
tliat even the attack of an enemy, the course to be taken in dangerous cir- 
cumstances, to retreat or advance, were laid before a Thing of all the people 
in the fleet or army; and they oft(*n referred it to the king’s own judgment — 
that is, the king took authority from the Thing to act in the emergency on 
his own plan and judgment. 

A reference to the people in all that concerned them was interwoven with 
the daily life of the Northmen, in peace and in war. We read of “house 
Things,’’ of “court Things,” of “district Tilings,” for administering law, of 
Things for consultation of all engaged in an expedition; and in all matters, 
and on all occasions, in which men were embarked with common interests, a 
reference to themselves, a universal spirit of self-government in society, was 
established. King Sverri, who reigned from 1177 to 1203, althou^ 
his own way in his railita^ enterprises, appears in a saga of his ^n never 
to have omitted calling a 'filing, and bringing it round by his speeches, which 
are often characteristic, to his own opinion and plans. 

So essential were Things considered, wheresoever men were antW with a 
common stake and interest, that in war expeditions the call to a T hing on 
the war-hom or truinpet appears to have berii a settled signal-call known to 
aU men - 7 - like the call to arms, or the call to attack: and each kind of Thing 
whether it was a general Thing that was summoned, or a house Thing of the 
king’s eotmsrilors. or a herd Thmg pf the court, or of the leaders of the troops, 
a|»peais to faavo had its distinct peculiar call on the war-hom known to m 
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men. . In the ordinary affairs of the conzitry, the TMocps were aaminbAed in 
a fidmple and effective way. A bodf called a btidstiJdBe m Norway^ where it 
is still usedi was a stick of wood like a constable's baton, with a roike at the 
end of it, which was passed from house to house, as a sig^ for the people to 
assemble. In each house it was well known to which neighbouring houae it 
had to be passed, and the penalties for detaining the hod were very heavv. 

In modem times, the place, house, and occasion of meeting are stated on 
a slip of paper inclosed in the bottom of the biK^tick; but in former times 
the Thing-place, and the time allowed for repairing there, were known, and 
whether to go armed or unarmed was the only matter reouiring to be indi* 
catod An arrow split into four parts was the known token for appearing 
in arms. If the people of a house to which the token was oanied were from 
homo, and the door locked, the bearer had to stick it on the door by the Gpike 
inserted in one end for tins purpose; if the door was open, but the people not 
at home, the bearer had to stick it in the hoiLse-fatner’s grdkt chair at the 
*^side"; and this was to be held a legal delivery of the token, exonerating 
the last bearer from the penalties for detaining it. The peace token, a simple 
stick with a spike; the war token, an airow split into Quarters, and sent out 
in different directions; a token in shape of an axe, to denote tne presence of 
the king at the Thing; and one in shape of the cross, to denote that church 
matters were to be considered — are understood to have been used before 
writing and reading were diffused. On one occasion, we read of Jarl Hakon 
issuing the usual token for the bonders to meet him at a Thing; and it was 
exchang(*d, in its cours(‘, for the war token, and the bonders appeared in arms, 
and ovemowered the jarl and his attendants. 

The Tilings appear not to have been representative, but primary assem- 
blies, of all the bonders of the district udal born to land. In Sweden there 
appears to have been one general Thmg held at Upsala, at the time when the 
festivals or sacrifices to Thor, Odin, and Friffi were celebrated. FVom the 
proceedings of one of the Tilings held at Upsala in February or March, 1018, 
related in the Saga of St. Olaf, wc may have some idea of the power of those 
assemblies. King Olaf of Sweden, who had a great dislike to Olaf king of 
Norway, was forced by this Thing to conclude a peace with and give his 
daughter in marria^ to King Olaf of Norway, in order to put an end to 
hostilities between the two countries; and they threatened, by their lagman, 
to depose him for misgovermnent, if he refused the treaty and alliance which 
King Olaf of Norway proposed by his ambassador Hialte the skald. The lag- 
man appeam to have been the depositary and expounder of the laws passed 
by the Things, and to have been either appointed by the people as their 
president at the Things, or to have held his office by hereditary succession 
from the godar, and to have been priest and jud^, exercising both the relig- 
ious and judicial function. 

At this gene^ Thing at Upsala the lagman of the district of Upland was 
entitled to preside; and bis influence and power in this national assembly 
appear to have been much greater than the king's. It is a picturesque cir- 
cumstance, mentioned in the Saga of St. Olai about this Thing at Upsala in 
1018, that when Thrognyr the la^an rose after the ambassalor from Nor- 
way had delivered his errand, and the Swedish king had replied to it, all toe 
bonders, who had been sitting on toe grass before, rose up, and crowded 
togetiier to hear what their la^nan Thit^yr was going to say; and toe dU 
lagmam whose white and oUcy beard is stated to have hmi so long that it 
xeadm his knees when he was seated, allonred the dankingof ihdr aims am 
toe ^ of thdr feet to subside bef<«e be be^ his speech. Ini^Ihii^appei^ 
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to havo been always held in the open air^ and the people were seated; and 
the speakers, even the kings, rose up to address them. In the characters of 
peat men given in the ^as we always find eloquence, ready apeeable speak- 
mg, a good voice, a quick apprehension, a ready delivery, and winning man- 
ners, reckoned the highest qualities of a popular king or eminent chief. His 
tfilent as a public speaker is never omitted. In Sweden this one general Thing 
appears to nave been for the whole country; and besides the religious or civil 
business, a kind of fair for exchanging commodities arose from the concourse 
of people to it from all parts of the country. 

In Norway — owing no doubt to the much greater difference in the means 
of subsistence in the different quarters of the country, in some of which fishing- 
grounds out at sea, and even rocks abounding in sea-fowl eggs at the season, 
were subjects of properly ; in orthers pasturages in distant mountain glens, and 
in others arable lands only, are of importance — four distinct Thinra appear 
in the oldest thnes to have been necess^ for framing laws suitable to the 
different circumstances of their respective jurisdictions; and, within their 
jurisdictions, the smaller district Things appear to have determined law cases 
between parties according to the laws settled at the great Things; and as the 
mulcts or money penalties jiaid for all crimes went partly to the king, and were 
an important branch of the royal revenue, the kings, on their progresses 
throu^ the land, with the lagman of eacli district, appear to have held these 
Thinjgs for administering justice and colh'cting their revenue. The king's 
bailiff, or the tacksman or donatory of the revenue of the district, appears to 
have held these law Things in the king's absence. Tlie great Things appear to 
have been legislative, and the small district Things within their circle of 
jurisdiction administrative. Of the great Tilings there were in old times 
four in different quarters of Norway: the Froste Thing was held in the Trond- 
hjem count) y, at a farm called Lagten, in the present bailiwick of Frosten; 
Gule Thing, at Kvindwick, in the shiprath of Gule, on the west coast of Noi^ 
way; Eidsivia Thing, at Eidsvold, m Upper Raumerige, for the inland or 
upland districts of Norway; and Borgar Thing, at the old burgh called Sarps- 
borg, on the river Glommen, near the great waterfall called Sarpsfors. 

One or two other law Tilings appear to have been added in later times: 
one in Halogaland for the people living far north, and one on the coast between 
the jurisdiction or circle of the SarpSiorg Thing and that of the Gule Thing. 
A social Thing, called the Ore Thing, from beM held on the Ore, Aar, or 
isthmus ‘ of the river Nid. on which the city of Trondhjem stands, was con- 
sidered the only Thing which could confer the soverei^ty of the whole of 
Norway, the other Things having no right to powers beyond their own cir- 
cles. It was only convened for this special purpose of examining and pro- 
claiming the right to the whole kingdom; and it appears to have been only 
the kiii^ip de jvre that the Ore Tiling considered and confirmed: the king 
had still to repaii] to each law Thing and small Thing, to obtain their acknowl- 
edgment of his right, and the power of a sovereign within their jurisdictions. 
The scatt or land-tax — the right of guest^uarters or subsistence on royal 
progresses — the levy of men, ships, provisions, arms, for defence at home, 
or war expeditions abroad, had to be adjudged to the kings by the Things; 
and ami^t the peroetual contests between udal-bom claimants, the principle 
of referring to the Things for the right and power of a sovereign, and for fiie 
title of king, was never set aside. No cto but the bonders appeared at 


1 ^ luunrow dip of land between two waters, as at a river moatb or outlet of a be- 
tween it and ^e sea, is BtlU called an Axeor Ayre in the north of Scotland, and la the same aa 
BieloeiBndio Otew* 
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Things with any power. 
Thingmen at a ^ng. 


OS 

The kings themselves appear to have been but 


THE LACK OF BUILDING MATEEIALS 

Two circumstances, which may be c^ed accidental, concurred with the 
’ circumstances of the country, soil, and dime, to prevent the rise of a 


feudal nobility in Norway at the period, the ninth century, when feudality 
was establibliing itself over the rest of Eurf^pe. One was the colonisation of 
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Iceland by that class which in other countries became feudal lords; the other 
was the conquests in England and in France by leaders who divw off all of the 
same class of more warlike habits than the settlers in Iceland, and opened a 
more promising field for their ambition abroad m those expeditions than in 
struggling at home against the supiemacy of Harold Harfagr. In his success- 
ful attempt to reduce all the small kings, or district kings, under his authority, 
he was necessarily thrown upon the people for support, and their influence 
would be naturally increased by the suppression ttou^ their aid of Ihe 
small independent kings. 

piis stn^le was renewed at intervals until the introduction of Chria- 
timty by King Olaf the Smnt; and the two parties appear to have supported 
the ^0 different relimons: the small kinra and their pa^y adheriiu to the old 
religion of Odin, under which the small Idngs, as goaars, united the offlees <4 
jud^ and priest, and levied certain dues, and presided at the sacrificial meelr’ 
as judm as well as priests; and the other party, which incliuM the maea 
of the peofOe, supported Christianity, and flie supremacy of Eiig Olaf^ becaiM 
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ItiliBefiA tlM^ exactions of the local kinm and f^m internal war and 

fdllfife. ’Ite influence of the people, and of their Dungs, gained by the 
MQioval to other countries of that class which at home woim have ^wn 
probeUy Into a feudal aristocracy. In Iceland an aristocratic r^ubhc was 
at established, and in Normandy and Northumberland all that was 
aiiatooratic in Norway found an outlet for its activity. 

A physical circumstance also almost peculiar to Norway, and apparently 
very little connected with the social state of a people, was of great influence. 
In concurrence with those two accidental circumstances, in preventing the 
rise of an aristocracy. Die stone of the peninsula in general, and of Nor- 
way in particular, is gneiss, or other hard piimary rock, which is worked with 
difficulty, and breaks up in rough shapeless lumps, or in thin schistose plates; 
and walls cannot be constructed of such building materials Trithout peat 
labour, time, and command of cement. Limestone is not found in abundance 
in Norway, and is rare in situations in which it can be made and easily trans- 
ported ; and even clay, which is used as a bedding or cement in some countries 
for rpugh lumps of stone in thick walls, is scarce in Norway. Wood has of 
necessity, in all times and with all classes, been the only building material. 
Diis circumstance has been of peat influence in the Middle Ages on the social 
condition of the Northmen. Castles of nobles or kings, commanding the coun- 
try round, and secure from sudden assault by the strength of the building, 
could not be constiucted, and never exi.sted in Norway. Die huge fragments 
and ruins of baronial castles and strongholds, so characteristic of the state of 
society in the Middle Ag(*s in the feudal countries of Europe, and so orna- 
mental in the landscape now, are wanting in Norw^ay. Die noble had nothing 
to fall back upon but his war-ship, the King nothing but the support of the 
people. In the reipi of the English ki^ Stephen, when England was cov- 
ered with the fortihed castles of the nobility, to the number, it is somewhere 
stated, of fifteen hundred, and was laid waste by their exactions and private 
wars, the sons of Harold Gille — the kings Sigurd, Inge, and Eystein — were 
referring their claims and disputes to the decision of Things of the people. 

In Normandy and England the Northmen and their descendants felt the 
want in their mother-country of secure fortresses for their power; and the first 
and natural object of the alien laiidholdeis was to build castles, and lodge 
themselves in safety by stone walls against sudden assaults, and above all 
against the firebrand of the midnight as^^ailant. In the mother-country, to 
be Burpribcd and burned by night within tlie wooden structures in which even 
kings Wl to reside was a fate so coinmou that some of the kings appeared to 
have lived on board ships principally, or on islands on the coast. 

This physical circumstance of wanting the building material of which the 
feudal castles of other countries wcie constructed, ami by which structures 
the feudal system itself was mainly supported, had its social as well as political 
influences on the people. The different classes were not separated from each 
other, in society, by the important distinction of a difference in the magnitude 
or rolendour of their dwelling. The peasant at the corner of the forest could, 
' with his time, material, and labour of his family at conunand, lodge himaftlf as 
xuaguficently as the king — and did so. The mansions of kings and great 
ohkfs were no better than the ordinary dwellings of the bonders. Lade, near 
Dondhiem — the seat of kings before the city of l^ndhjem, or Nidaros, was 
founded by King Olaf Tryggvason, and which was me mansion of Jari 
HakoQ the Great, and of many distinguish^ men who were jarls of Lade ^ 
wsS| and is, a wooden structure of the ordinary dimensions of the h o us es of 
the offdent boaden Egge — theseatof Kalf Amesoui wto 
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led the bonder enny acainst Sing Okil which defeated and flkw hixn at the 
battle of Stiklestad, who was a man of great note and social importance 
in his day — is, ana always has been, such a farm-house of logs as may be seen 
on every ordinary farm estate of the same aze. 'pie foundation of a few loose 
stones, on which the lower tier of logs is laid to raise it from the earth, remains 
always the same, although all the superstructure of wood may have been 
often renewed; but these show the extent on the ground of the old hoiues. 
The equality of all ranks in these circumstimoes of lod^g, food, clothing, 
fuel, furniture, which form mat social distinctions among people of otiicr 
countries^ must have nourmed a feeUng of independence of external oir<^ 
cumstances — a feeling, also, of their own worthy i^hte, and importance 
among the bonders — and must have raised their habits, chm^ter, and 
ideas to a nearer level to those of the highest. The kini^, having no royal 
residences, were lodged, with their court attendants on the ro^ progresses, 
habitually by the bonders, and entertained by thena in regiuar turn; and 
even this kind of intercourse must have kept alive a high feeling of their own 
impoitance in the bonder class, in the tunes when, from the w^t of the 
maehinery of a lettered functionary class, civil or clerical, all public buoness 
had to be transacted directly ^th them m their Tliingc. 

The lendermen, or tacksmen of the king’s farms and revenues, could 
scarcely be called a class. 'They were temporary functionaries, not hered- 
itary nobles; and had no feudal rights or jurisdiction, but had to plead in the 
Things like other bonders. As individuals they appear to have obtained 
power and influence, but not as a class; and they never transmitted it io 
their posterity. 


Jarls, Churchmen, and Thingmen 

'The jarls or earls were still less tlian the lendermen a body of nobility 
approaching to the feudal barons of other lands. The title appears to have 
been altogether personal — not connected with property in land, or any 
feudal rights or ji^isdiction. The jarls of Orkney — oi the family of Rognvald 
jarl of More, the friend of Harold Harfagr, and father of Rolf Ganger — appear 
to have been the only family of hereditaiy nobles under the Norw^ian crown 
exercising a kind of feudal power. The jarls of More appear to have been only 
functionaries or lendermen collecting the king’s taxes, Tnannging the royal 
lands in the district, and retaining a part for their remuneration. 'The jarls 
of Orkney, however, of the first line, appear to have grown independent, and 
to have paid only military service, and a nominal quit-rent, and only when 
forced to do so. This line appears to have been broken in upon in 1129, when 
Kala, the son of Koll, was made jarl, under the name of Jan Rognvald. His 
father Koll was married to the sister of Jarl Ma^us the Saint; but the direct 
male descendants of the old line, the sons of Jaxf Magnus’ brothers, appear not 
to have been extinct. In Norway, from the time of Jarl Hakon of Lade, 
who was regent or viceroy for the Danish kings when they expelled the Noiv 
wegian^ descendwts of Harfa^, there appears to have a jeaJouey of 
oonferrin^ the title of jarl, as it probably implied some of Jarl Hakon’s povm 
in the opinion of the people. Harold Hariagr had appointed jarls^ 

one for each district, when he suppressed the gm».ll kings; but they appear 
to have been merely collectors of his rents* 

, , The ^urchmen were not a numerous or powerful daas until alter the fiieft 
nan of the twelfth i^tury. 'They were at first stnuicgers, and many of them 
NidhdM tlto mm, Mrtthwr Bufa o< 
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omtikA^ MMUt the Benedictine monastery ef St Albans in Hej^ordshire, 
aaowiMted by the monks there, was the first priest who obtained any polit- 

or social infinence in Norway. He was sent there, when cardinal, on a 
to settle the church ; and afterwards, when elected pope, 1154, under 
the title of Adrian IV, he was friendly to the Norweg^ peojue. His influence 
when in Norway was beneficially exerted in preventing the carrying of arms, 
or engaging in private feuds, during certain periods of truce procuumed by 
the church. The body of priests in Uie peninsula until the end of the twelfth 
century being small, and mostly foreigners from England, both in Sweden 
and in Norway, shows the want of education in Latin and in the use of letters 
among the pagan Northmen ; and shows also the identity or similarity of the 
language ofa great portion at least of England with that of the Scandmavian 
peninsula. 

Several of the smaller institutions in society, which were transplanted 
into England by the Northmen or their successors, may perhaps be traced to 
the mo(fe of living which the physical circumstances of the mother-country 
had produced. Tlie kings liaving, in fact, no safe resting place but on board 
ship', being in perpetual danger, during their progresses for subsistence on 
shore, of being surprised and burned in their quarters by any trifling force, 
had no reluctance at all to such expeditions against England, the Hebrides, 
or the Orkney Islands, ns they frecpently undertook; and when on shore, 
and from necessity subsisting in gue&t-ciuartcrs in inland districts, we see the 
first rudiments of the institution of a standing army, or bodyguard, or body 
of hired men-at-arms. The kings, from the earliest times, apiiear to have 
kept a herd, as it was called, or court. The herdmen were paid men-atrarms; 
and it appears incidentally from several passages in the sagas that they regu- 
larly mounted guard ~ posted sentries round the king’s quarters -- and had 
patrols on horseback, night and day, at some distance, to bring notice of any 
hostile advance. We find that Olaf Kyrre, or the Quiet, kept a body of 120 
herdmen, 60 giesters, and 60 house-carls, for doing such woik as might be 
required. The standing armed force, or bodyguard, appears to have con- 
sisted of two classes of people. The herdmen were apparently of the class 
udal born to land, and consequently entitled to sit in Thinp at home; for 
they are called Thingmen, which appears to have bc'en a title of distinction. 
The giester appears to have been a soldier of the unfree class; that is, not 
of those udal born to land, and free of or qualified to sit in the Things. They 
appear to have been the common seamen, soldiers, and followers; for we do 
not find any mention of slaves ever employed under arms in any way, or 
in any war expeditions. Tlie giobters appear to have been inferior to the 
Thingmen or herdmen, as we find them employed in inferior offices, such as 
executing criminals or prisoners. 

The victories of Swe 3 m, and Canute the Great, are ascribed to the supe- 
riority of the hired bands of thingmen in their pay. The massacre of the 
Danes in 1002, by ^thelrcd, appears to have been of the regular bands of 
thingmen who were quartered m the towns, and who were attacked while 
unarmed and attending a church festival. The herdmen appear not only to 
have been disciplined and paid troops, but to have been clothed uniforMy. 
Red was always the national colour of the Northmen, and continues stUl m 
Denmark and England the distinctive colour of their military dress. It was 
so of the herdmen and people of distinction in Norway, as appears from 
several parts of the sagas, in the eleventh century. 

Olitf Kyrre, or the Quiet, appears to have introduced, in this centu^, 
mne court cervnonies or observao^s not used before. For each guest at the 
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loyal table be appointed a tofdUlHaearer, to bold the candle. Ibe butler stood 
in front of the kin^r's tatde to fiH the cups, which, we are told^ before his time 
were of deer’s horns. The court-marshals had a table, opposite to the kini^s, 
for entertainine guests of inferior dipiity. The drinkuig was either by 
measure, or wi^out measure; that iSj m each horn or cup there was a per^ 
pendicular row of studs at equal distancos, and each ^est when the cup or 
nom WM passed to him drank down to the stud or mark oelow. At nl^ht, and 
on particular occasions, the drinking was without measure, each takmg what 
he pleased; and to be drunk at night appears to have been common even for 
the kings. Such cups with studs are stm preserved in museums, and in fkjtn^ 
Hies of the bondein. The kings appear to have wanted no external wremo- 
nial belonging to their dignity. They wore addressed in forms, still pre- 
served in the northern languages, of peculiar respect; their per^nal att^dr 
ants were of the highest people, and were consider^ as holding places of 
great honour. Jar! Magnus the Saint was, in his youth, one of those who 
carried in the dishes to the royal table; and torch-bearers, herdmen, and all 
who belonged to the court wore in grt*at consideration; and it appears to have 
been held of importance, and of great advantage, to l>e enrolled among the 
king’s herrlmen. 

We may assume fi*om the abov(» observations, derived from the facts 
and circumstances stated in various parts of the Heirm^kringlay that the intel- 
lectiml and political condition of this branch of the Saxon race, while it was 
pagan, was not very inferior to although very diffeient from that of the 
Anglo-Saxon biancli which had been Christianised five hundred years before, 
and had among them the learning and organisation of the church of Rome. 
They had a literature of their own; a lan^iage common to all, and in whi<di 
that literature was composed; laws, institutions, political arrangements, in 
which public opinion was powerful; and had the elements of freedom and 
constitutional government. What may have been the comparative diffusion 
of the useful arts in the two branches in those ages? The test of the civilisa- 
tion oi a people, next to their intellectual and civil condition, is the state of 
the useful arts among them. 


AKCHITECl’l RE AND THL BUILDING OF SHIPS 

The architectural remains of public buildings in a country — of churches, 
monasteries, castles — as they are the most visible and lasting monuments, 
are often taken as the only measure of the useful arts in former times. Yet a 
class of builders, or stonemasons, wandering from country to country, blcft 
our civil engineers and railroad contractors at the present day, may have con- 
stmeted these edifices; and a people or a nobility sunk in ignorance, super- 
stition, a,nd sloth may have paid for the construction, without any dwusion 
of the useful arts, or of combined industry, in the inert masa of population 
around. Gothic architecture in both its branches, Saxon and Norman, has 
evidently sprung from a seafaring people. The nave of the Gothic cathedral 
with its round or pointed arches, is the inside of a vessel mth its timl^rs, and 
merdy raised upon posts, and reversed. No working modd for a Gothic 
fabnc could be ^ven that would not be a ship turned upside down, and raised 
on piilais. * 

^e name of the main body of the OotMc church — the nave, xiavb, op 
* ship” oi the building, as it is called in all the northern languages of 
rO(rt-^ shows that the wooden structure of the shipbuilder has given thS 
md to the architect, who has My tranristed the mSod work M 
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AtMUie, and mersed it, and raised it to be the roof instead of the bottom of a 
iatarie* Hie Northmen, however, can lay no daim to any attainment in 
areldtecture. Ihe material and skill have been equally wanting among them. 
From the pagan times nothing in stone and lime exists of any importance or 
m^t as a building; and the princbal^ structure of an early age connected 
wirii Christianity, the cathedral of Trondhjem, erected in the last half of the 
twelfth century, cannot certainly be considered equal to the great ecclesiastical 
structures of Durham, York, or other English cathedrals, scarcely even to 
that of the same period erected in Orkney — the cathedral of St. Magnus. 
We have, however, a less equivocal test of the progress and diffusion of the 
useful arts among the Northmen than the church-building of their Saxon 
contemporaries, for which they wanted the material. When we read of bands 
of ferocious, ignorant, pagan barbarians, landing on the coasts of England or 
France, let us apply a little consideration to the accounts of them, and endeav- 
our to recoUecfrhow many of the useful arts must be in operation, and in a 
very advanced state too, and very generally diffused in a country, in order to 
fit out even a single vessel to croas the high seas, much more numerous squad- 
rons nlled with bands of fighting men. Legs, anns, and courage, the smdier 
and his sword, can do nothing here. 

We can understand multitudes of ignorant, ferocious barbarians, pressing 
in by land upon the Roman Empire, overwhelming countries like a cloud of 
locusts, sidbsisting, as they iiiaieh along, upon the grain and cattle of the 
inhabitants they exterminate, and K'ttling, vith their wives and children, in 
new homes; but the moment we come to the sea we come to a check. Ferocity, 
ignorance, and courage will not bring men acro&s the ocean. Food, water, 
fuel, clothes, arms, as well as men, have to be provided, collected, trans- 
ported; and be the ships ever so rude, wood-work, iron-work, rope-work, cloth- 
work, cooper-work, in short almost all the useful arts, must be in full operation 
among a j^ople, before even a hundred men could be transporU*d, in anyway, 
from the shores of Norway or Denmark to the coasts of England or France. 

Fixed social arrangements too, combinations of industry working for a 
common purpose, laws and s('eurity of person and proi)erty, military organisa- 
tion and discipline, must have be(»n established and understood, in a way and 
to an extent not at all necessary to be pK»supposi*d in the case ot a tumultuous 
crowd migrating by land to new settlemenis. Do the architectural remains, 
or the history of the Anglo-Saxon people, or of any other, in the eighth or 
ninth century, and down to the thirteenth, give us any reasonable ground for 
supposing among th(»m so wide a diffusion of the arts of working in wood and 
iron, of raising or procuring by commerce flax or hemp, of the arts of making 
ropes, spinning, and weaving sailcloth, preserving provisions, coopering water 
casks, and all the other combinations of the primary arts of civilised life, 
implied in the building and fitting out of vessels to carry three or four hundred 
men across the ocean, and to be their resting place, refuge, and home for many 
weeks, months, and on some of their viking cruises even for years? There is 
more of civilisation, and of a diffusion of the useful arts on which civilisation 
' rests, implied in the social state of a people who could do this, than can be 
justly inferred from a people quarrying stones, and bringing them to the h^ds 
qf a master builder to be put together m the shape of a ^urch or castle.^ 

THE VIKINGS 

But however great the progress which the Northmen may have attained 
k tte arts of cmisafion, they werfe at this time themselves the terror of the 
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whole of the civilised west.<> As the bellioose tendencies with whidh tiheif 
leligion was impregnated were a product of the national spirit, so a doctrine 
wh]^ proclaimed personal valour as the lughest of virtues, and cowardice as 
the most shameful of vices must in return contribute powerfully to nourish 
the inherent taste for war and make it take root. The thirst for ^ory and the 
hope of booty were the two strongest passions which animated the people of 
the North, and to satisfy them they shrank neither from difficulties nor ^iHs. 
Danger, on the contrary, stimulated their courage, since the greater the peril 
the greater the* glory, and he who succumbed covered with honouraWe woundd 
enjoyed, in Valhalla, the greatest happiness it were possible to imagme, and 
his memory was perpetuated on earth in the songs of the skalds. To die on 
a bed of siclmcss was the greatest misfortune that couhl fall to the lot of a 
Scandinavian hero, for this kind of death was dishonourable and shut him out 



from the joys of Valhalla. It was, therefore, not unusual that an old war- 
rior, after having vainly sought death in battle, would pray one of his friends 
to run him through with his sword, or by some kind of a violent death end an 
existence which no longer had any chanu. 

This contempt for life was so strongly rooted in the Northern spirit that the 
mother herself silenced her solicitude for her children rather than to assure 
their welfare at the price of the slightest dishonour. There is a tale of a 
northern chief who consulted his mother to know whether it were not better 
to retire before a much stronger enemy. She replied; “If I had bought 
that thou wouldst live forever, I would have had thee swathed in wool 
Know that life depends on destiny; it were better to die with honour thayi 
to live in sliame.” 

Accustomed from childhood to a rude mode of life and a nutriment which 
developed their strength, they were in a condition to support easily the hard* 
ships of war, while the consciousness of ^eir own valour made them brave 
every peril of land and sea. The limits of the fatherland were often too naiv 
row for youth, eager for ^ory and perilous adventure, and therefore thc^ 
soui^t in foreim countries a more extensive area for their wild exploits. T|e«r 
ruling idea did not, moreover, allow any honourable man to remain inacntvi^ 
at home; if he womd gain the esteem of his fellows and the love of hf 
must scour the world and acquire reputation and weallA abroad. 

BesLdes this the northern countries were poor and sterilei psoduei^ famUr 
enough for the needs of their people; so necessity and indmatton jeanea tn 
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fambaaic custom of piracy, which made the Northmto so dreaded 

at the tAmp 50 famous. Eacn spring n^eroiu bands left the shores 
o{ the fathexlaad and cruised in every sea, pillaging merchant ships and 
the coasts. These terrible vikings spared nothinjg; if a captive 
qimSm death, he found himself reduced to slavery, and his property was 
Qcmiadmd legitimate spoil. Yet all vikings were not alike — some made a 
m^toion of piracy ana spent almost their whole life upon the sea with no 
awtiUing on shore except perhaps some tiny fortress by the sea, as a safe place 
ioi deposit for their loot. It is of those that it has been said, '"They never 
dept under a smoke-blacked root, nor ate and drank at any hearth.” Their 
mode of life and their manners were as savage as their profession was cruel, 
if we are to believe what the sagas recount of some of them — that they drank 
blood and ate raw meat ; but there were also vikings of another kind, who, 
instead of distutbing the peaceful merchant, protected him and sought glory 
in pursuing and halting the fierce pirates — asking of the mercha,nt only 
wliat they andvtheir companions absolutely stood in need of, after which they 
went their way in peace. Hjalinar, the viking, declares for example: “I 
shall never take from the merchant or the peasant more than what I need to 
maintain my crew, and then shall pay its value. I shall never let a woman 
be robbed, however rich she may be, and if one of my men does violence to a 
woman or brings her on shipboard against her will, he shall pay for it with his 
life, be he of Ingji or low degree.” 

The vildngs did not confine themselves to northern parts, but at an early 
date ventured into more distant seas, penetrating even to the countries of 
southern Europe which attracted them by their fertility and wealth, and 
whose inhabitants, more civilised, but less hardy, were able to offer but feeble 
resbtance to the impetuous bravery of the 'Northmen. England, where 
social order, commerce and agriculture had been developed at an early date 
and had spread prosperity and wealth among the inhabitants, was the first to 
be exposed to the incursions and ravages of the Danes; while Scotland and 
Ireland were principally visited by the Norwegians who. under the name of 
"Eastmen,” established separate kingrloins m these lands and later on 
extended their dominion over the north of Great Britain. But the Nor- 
mans (as the southerners called all the vikings that came from northern 
latitudes, whether they were Danes, Noiwegians, or Swedes) spread the 
terror of their name into countries still farther south. All the south and west 


coasts of Europe, Flanders, France, Portugal, Spain, Italy, and Greece were 
ravaged and pillaged by the ternble Normans. Even the sunburnt peoples 
of Anica learned to know the power of the North. At one time almost the 
whole of France was conquered by them; from the south, west, and north 
they ascended in their shallow vessels the great water-courses and joined 
their forces in the centre of the country. The city of Paris was taken, plun- 
dered, and sacked; and the capital of Christendom, Rome, barely escaped the 
same fate. 

The; people of these lands, too weak to repel the foreign invaders by the 
sword, in their distress sought with gold and silver to make them withdraw; 
♦ "but this only encouraged the rapacious bands to return very soon. Foreign 
ehioniclers of this age have* left terrible descriptions of the cruelties and 
hoETors which the Normans perpetrated during their expeditions. The river 
vaUfljys and the most beautifm and fertile tracts of country were changed into 
dbseits where one could travel great distances without meeting a HjnriA living 
faeiilig. ChildrsKi and old people w Ae massacred in cold blood or thrown living 
into the flames of their burning homes. Women were maltreated and 
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put to (^th or reduoed to elaveiy. But it was principally the churdiee. 
doister0| and other sacred edifices, with their inmates, the nuns, monks, and 
priests, which were the object of the fury, insults, and outran of the stOl 
p^an Normans, whose natural cruelty was mixed with hatrira of reli^on. 
During the ninth and tenth centuries these piratical excursions increased in so 
astounding a manner that it seemed as if the entire South would inevitably 
become the prey of the innumerable viking bands which poured out of the 
North as if a ^at migratory movement were taking place by sea. The 
reason for this increase was in part the demoralised condition the Frankish 
Empire hod then reached owing to dissensions among the worthless succes- 
sors of Charloiiiagno. It was therefore an easy thing for the bold Normans 
to make great progress, and after some of them were established in a place 
new ban(£ were soon drawn thither in the hope of meetmg with equal success* 
To this reason must be added an important change \mich the North was 
at that time undergoing. During these same centuries thS numerous little 
kingdoms of Denmark, as well as Norway and Sweden, were being united into 
great states, and Christianity began to be propagated throughout these lands 
and to supplant the old religions. Many chiefs lost their possessions, and 
there were besides numbers of discontented ones who, sincerely attached to 
the religion of their fathers and the old customs, could not accommo^te 
tliemselvcs to the new order of things. They preferred, therefore, to abandon 
their fatherland rather than their religion and the unrestrainea freedom to 
which they were accustomed. By their emigration they augmented the 
already numerous bands of the vikings. The expeditions now assumed a 
different character. The Nonnans no longer sought only to plunder and 
pillage, they hoped also to establish permanent settlements to replace the 
fatherland they had lost. It was not until after Norman states had been set ) 
up in Normandy, Itdy, Russia, and elsewhere, and after the union of the petty 
kingdoms and tlie introduction of Christianity had somewhat dried up 
flow by bringing peace and order to the north — it was not until then tl^t 
the movement began to abate, and Euiope was delivered from the scourge 
which, for centuries, had desolated its fairest lands.? 
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MAGNUS I TO THE DIVISION OF THE KINGDOM 

Magnus, whom the Norwegians had called to the throne in place of the 
unpopular Svend, was a bastara son of that odd saint Olaf by his concubine 
Almilda. He accompanied his father in the exile to Holmgard, and there 
he remained during that lather’s unlortunatc expedition to Norway. Left 
an orphan, he was well entertained by his host, the grand prince of Russia. 
Here he received intelligence of the unpopularity of Svend, and of the anx- 
iety with which his return was expected. Proceeding to Sweden, he was 
honourably received by the Swedish monarch; and a small but resolute 
band of armed men accompanied him into Norway. As he passed the 
mountams into Trondhjem, the adherents of Svend fled in great alarm 
towards the southern provinces, and Svend himself followed the example. 
In his progress, Magnus received many evidences of th^opular good will. 
At the capital, his reception was enthusiastic. To the Tiling assembled on 
t}ie occasion flocked a multitude of men friendly to his cause; and there he 
was sofemnly elected king. 

The' first care of Magnus I was to reward his followers by conferring on 
ttem the governments which had been held by Svend’s adherents. His next 
was to collect troops and march against his rival. To assert his rights, the 
lattefy who was then in Hadaland, sent out the arrow of war in every direc- 
tion; and many hastened to his summons. In the midst of the assembly, 
he asked whether they were ready to join him in resisting Magnus. Some 
axpieesed their consent; some openly refused; the greater number hesi- 
tated: but disaffection to his cause was so evident in the great body that 1:^ 
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declared hfs resolution of seeking more faithful defenders. Leavine Nor* 
way, he repaired to Denmark, where, that very year, he died. Hartnacntit 
son of Canute the Great claimed the crown of Norway; but hostilities were 
closed by the singular compact that if either died without children, he should 
sudtod to the states of the other. 

Astrida, the widow of St. Olaf, had accompanied M^us into Norway: 
and such had been the aid she had procured him that he gratefully settm 
her in his palace, showing her the utmost honour. But, at the san^ time, 
he sent for his mother Alfhilda, whom he treated with more affection but 
with less honour. Indignant at this distinction, she insisted on more than 
an equality, which Astrida being unwiUing to grwt, the two ladies could no 
longer reside in the same house. In his kingdom Magnus had more influence 
than in his palace; he effectually restored tranquillity, and became popular. 
Of his deceased father miracles were reported. The mere report was enough: 
he pretended to believe it; he well knew what honour would be his through 
his descent from a saint; and he caused the relics of the royal martyr to he 
placed in a magnificent casket, and displayed for the veneration of the 
faithful. 

Oil the death of Harthaenut, Magnus, in accordance with the compact 
which had been made between them, proceeded in Denmark, to take posses- 
sion of the throne. His claim was admitted by his new subjects.^’ But he 
had to contend with two enemies, Svend, nephew of Canute the Great, and 
Harolda Hardrada, his own cousin. The history of his wars and agreements 
with these two princes will be related in connection with the history of 
Denmark.^ 

The demise of Magnus immediately followed his successful expedition in 
Denmark to avenge a rebellion of Svend. The son of a saint could scarcely 
leave the world without some manifestation of divine favour. In a dream 
his father Olaf appeared to him, and ordered him to make his choice between 
two proposals — either to die and join the deceased king in heaven, or to 
live the most powerful of monarchs yet commit some crime for which he 
could hardly expect the divine forgiveness. He instantly chose the former 
alternative; and was immediately afflicted with a disease the result of which, 
to the great sorrow of his people, was fatal. He was a great and good 
prince; as much superior to his father in intellect and moral worth as one 
man can be to another. That he was not without ambition is evident; and 
as the heir of the Danish throne, by his compact with Harthaenut, king of 
England and Denmark, he claimed, after that monarch’s death, all the 
stat^ of the great Canute. Edward the Confessor returned a spirited reply, 
the j^tice of which he acknowledged by his inactivity. 

By the death of Magnus the Good (1047) Harold Hardrada was the 
undisputed king of Norway. He aspired also to the throne of Denmark, 
from which he endeavoured to unseat his former ally Svend. But in 1064 
peace was made, no permanent advantage having been gained by either. 

On the death of Edward the Confessor (1066), and the accession of 
Harold the son of Earl Godwin, the Norwegian monarch led an armament 
against the English sovereign. The ambition which could prompt him to 
such m undertaking was not very measured; but it was cnaracteristic <4 
this king, whose early familiarity with danger and whose wild adventures m 
the East and North had renders him confident of success. If the 
were not favourable to Earl Godwin’s son, they coidd scarcely be so to tab 
king of Norway, and the hope of conquest, when so valianUa competitor ' 
William of Nonnandy was entering the fidd, would have appeared futile to 
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aixy )m taK>erate naan. Ibe result is known to every reader of English 
fajMOiy: at raunford Bridge Harold Hardrada found a grave. 

Prctttt f^e fatal shores of England Olaf III (Kyrre the Quiet), the son of 
Bai^i returned to Norway (1066), and with his brother Ma^us 11 was 
dboted to the government. The former had the eastern, the latter the 
^northern provinces of the kingdom. In three years Magnus paid the com- 
mon debt, and Olaf became monarch of the whole (1069). The reign of 
Olaf was pacific; and he applied his efforts to the civilisation of his king- 
dom. He first introduced chimneys and glass windows into houses: he 
established a commercial emporium at Bergen; wd to him we must ascribe 
the introduction of guilds or mercantile fraternities, after the model of those 
existing in Germany and England. He must be praised, too, for his human- 
ity to the servile class: he carried in the national Thing a law that in every 
district througlwut Norway a serf should be annually enfranchised. To the 
church he was a munificent patron. At Trondhjem he began to build a stone 
cathedral destined to receive the hallowed relics of his ancestor. “This 
city,** says Adam of Bremen & the contemporary of Olaf Kyrre, “ is the capital 
of the Northmen. It is adorned with churches, and frequented by a great 
concourse of people. Here lies the body of the holy king and martyr Olaf, 
at whose tomb miracles aie daily wrought: here, from the most distant 
nations, pilgrims fiock to his shrine to share in his blessed merits. Hitherto 
there are no fixed limits to the dioceses in Norway and Sweden. Any bishop, 
when desired by the king and people, may build a church in any district, and 
govern those whom he converts to the day of his death.” These regionary 
bishops, as they are called, moved from place to place, baptising and preach- 
ing as they went along. 

Magnus III, suinamed Barfod, or the Barefoot, succeeded his father 


Olaf III (1093). At first, he was acknowledged by the southern provinces: 
in the northern was opposed to him Hakon, nephew of the late king. Though 
death soon rid him of that rival, an army only could induce those provinces 
to receive him. This was the first Norwegian monarch after St. Olaf that 
visited the Orkneys. He went to punish the jarls of those islands, which 
had thrown off their allegiance to the yoke of Norway. These jarls were 
Erling and Paul, whom he took and sent prisoners to his kingdom. Leaving 
his son Sigurd in the government, with fit councillors, he laid waste Suther- 
land, which was a portion of the jarldom, and feudally dependent on the 
Scotch crown. Proceeding to the Hebrides, he reduced them also. Very 
different was his conduct at Iona from that which had been pursued by his 
pagan ancestors. He showed great veneration for the memory of St. 
CoTumba, and great affability to the inhabitants of all the islands that sub- 
mitted. Islay was next reduced, then Kintyre. 

These successes were follow^ by depredations on both the Irish and 
Scottish coasts. Most places offered little resistance, but the conquest of 
Andesea could not be effected without a battle. Two Welsh chieftains, 
both named Hugh, fought stoutly for their independence. One, Hugh the 
Magnanimous, was so enesused in armour that his two eyes only were visible: 
Maj^us shot an arrow into one eye, a Norwegian warrior wound^ Ihe 
alter a valiant struggle victory declared for the Northmen. The whede 
Maaa, we are told, acknowledge the kmg; but this statement will obtain 
Btth eredit with any reader. The truth seems to be that he made some of 
the ehiefs do homage for their respective domains; but they reasserted 
their independaice the moment hc^had left the shores. There is more prob- 
ability in another statement of the northern chroniclers that he foi^ Mai- 
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eolm of Soo'tland to cede to lum the eovmignty over all the ieilaiids, from 
the Orkneys to Bfao. From this ex^ition he returned in 1099. Its results 
were valuable: the Hebrides and the Orkneys were now his. The posses- 
sion of the former indeed was short-lived and precarious; but the latter 
were long subject to his successors. 

The next war of this restless prince was with his neighbour Yngve, king 
of Sweden. It arose from a dispute as to the boundary, and ra^ for two 
years with varied success until, through the mediation of Eric kmg of Den- 
mark, peace was restored. On this occasion, Magnus married the princess 
Margaret, daughter of Yngve (1101). Within a year from this pacincation, 
Mi^us, whose enterprise was excitkl by his late successes, agam sailed for 
Ir^md, with the design of subjugating, if not the native kings, those who 
were of Scandinavian origin. At this period the island oontainM several of 
these principalities. Landing on the coast of Connau^t, the, king of which, 
Murdoch, was his acquaint^ce and ally, he effected a junction with that 
chief, and subdued the kingdom of Dublin The following winter he spent 
in Connaught; and when sprmg arrived he embarked to return. 

As he »owly passed along the Ulster coast, he sent a party of his followers 
m search of provisions, that is, of plunder. Their stay bemg much longer, 
than he had expected, he landed with a small body, and with difficulty made 
his way througn the marshes. Being at length joined by the foragers, he 
was returning to his ships, when he fell into an ambush prepared for him by 
the natives He was easily known by his shining helmet and breastplate, 
and by the golden lion on the red shield — the device of the Norwegian kings. 
Ordering one of his chiefs with a body of archers to clear the marsh, and 
from the other side to gall the enemy with then arrows, so as to cover his 
passage also, he fought with desperation. Unfortunately, the chief on whom 
he thus rehed fled, and was followed by the rest. Magnus, therefore, with a 
mere handful of men, had to sustain the hostile assaults of a multitude. All 
that valour could do was effected by him, but the contest was too unequal; 
and, after receiving several wounds, he tell. His followers retreated, leaving 
his corpse in the hands of the enemy. Thus perished a monarch whose valour 
and constancy rendered him equal to the ancient heroes of the North. By 
the warlike he was beloved; but with the people at large, whom he taxed 
heavily to defray the expenses of his frequent expeditions, he was no favour- 
ite. His character may be best conceived from the reply which he gave to 
his courtiers, who expressed theii apprehension lest his continued wars should 
prove fatal to him-- It is better tor a people to have a brave than an old 


THE KINGDOM IS DIVIDED ; THE EXPLOITS OF SIGURD I 

On the death of Magnus III (1103), Norway was divided between his 
three sons. Sigurd had the southern provinces, witii the Scottish islands, 
which he governed by his jarls. Eystein I reigned over the North. Olaf 
ly had the central and eastern provinces* All were children at their acces- 
sion: the eldest, Eystein, was but fifteen; and Olaf was so young that lor 
some years his portion of the monarchy was administered by his 
brothers. 

Of these kings, two may be dismissed with little notice. %stein wai 
distinguished for prudence, and for the useful structuies with whicii 1m 
adorned his portion of the kingdom, fie erected stone elmrohes and pwh 
aces, which were novelties in the North. He was well versed in histoiy Mid 
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tlM liMU and was the patron of literary men, especially of the skalds. Olaf 
8Vllli wenest beloved of &e three; but he died in 1116, and his dominions 

C t divided by his brolhers. Extern was never at open war with Sigurd 
the two brothers could scarcely be warm friends; and while we read of 
their disputes, we are surorised that there should have existed so much 
tranquillity in the realm. In 1122 he breathed his last, and Sigurd was mon- 
arch of Norway. 

The name of Sigurd I is celebrated in the annals of the North alike for 
Ais pilgrimage to Jerusalem [which won him the name of Jorsallafari], and 
his exploits during the voyage. To aid in the recovery of the holy places 
from the hands of the infidels might enrich an adventurous monarch, and 
would surely open to him the gates of heaven. Influenced by this two-fold 
advantage, ana by the hope of booty on the pMsage, Sigurd, with sixty 
ships, sml^ from the North. During the first winter he remained in Eng- 
land, and was hospitably entertained by Henry I. The second winter, at 
least the greater part of it, he passed near the shrine of Santiago in Galicia: 
he was a pilgrim, no less than a champion of the cross. On his way to Lis- 
bon, he captured some infidel privat^rs, and destroyed several Moorish 
^ttlements on the coast, especially one at Cintra. All who refused baptism 
be put to the sword. Lisbon, according to the Northern chroniclers, was 
divmed into two parts, one inhabited by the Moors, the other by the Christ- 
ians. The former he assailed, took it, and with much booty proceeded 
through the straits of Gibraltar in (mest of new adventures. Having passed 
these straits, he conquered a whole fleet of the infidels, and this was the fifth 
battle since he left Norway. In vain did the Mohammedan pirates on the 
African coast resist him: his valour overcame everything. 

Landing in Sicily, he was magnificently entertained by Roger, sovereign 
of the island, who had expelled the Saracens. Roger was of Norman descent: 
he remembered the land of his sires; and so far did he carry his good will 
as to insist on serving Sigurd at table. Continuing his voyage, he landed at 
Acre, and proceeded to Jerusalem, where the offer of his sword was most 
welcome to Baldwin. From that king he received what he thought a valu- 
able treasure — a fragment of the true cross, which he promised to deposit 
in the shrine of St. Olaf. He promised too, at the instance of hb new friends, 
to establbh an archi-episcopal see in Norway, to build churches, and to 
enforce the payment of tithe. Hb last exploit in these regions was to join 
in the siege of Sidon; and when that city was taken half the booty became 
hb. On hb return through Constantinople, hb reception by the Greek 
emperor was a noble one; but much of what the northern annalists relate 
bears the marks of invention. Such are the opening of the golden gate; the 
carpeting of the streets; the three large presents ni^e him by Alexius, with 
their immediate dbtribution among the followers of Sigurd; and the gift by 
the latter of hb sixty ships to Alexius. Such fables may gratify a northern 
imagination; but hbtoiy can only say that in 1111 the king arrived in Nor- 
way after an absence of four years. 

That thb remarkable expedition redounded greatly to the honour of 
Sigurd b certain: he was thenceforth much venerated throughout the North. 
He married, and attended to the duties of government, especblly to the 
• extirpation of idolatry. Hb expedition (undertaken at the request of the 
Daniidi kin^) against the inhabitants of the ble of SmaJand, was one con- 
genial to ^ feelings. They had received Christianity, but, like many 
other portions^of the Scandinavian population, had returned to idolatry. 
Great was the punishment inflicted by Sigurd and hb ally Nicholas on the 
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pagans whom they had vanquished; but mercy tC infidels, mid still less to 
apostates, fonned no portion of their creed. 

In his latter days, Sigurd seems to have occasionally lost the use of his 
reason, or perhaps he was visited by some bodily infirmity which gave him 
the appearance of insanity. But he never relinquished the duties of royalty. 
One of his last cares was to fortify Konghella on the river Gdta, to ornament 
it with a fine Gothic church, and to pLace in that sacred edifice some of the 
pictures which he had brought from the East. But with all his attachment 
to the church, he was not without his delinquencies. Of these one of the 
most noted was his dismissal of his queen to make room for a^ concubine, 
Cecilia by name, whom he resolved to marry. A great entertainment was 
provided for the occasion, and many were the guests assembled at Bergen. 
The bishop of the district, hearing of the intention, hastened to the town, 
and expostulated with the king on the guilt of dismissing one wife to take 
another, when there was no charge against the former, and consequently no 
way of annulling the marriage. Great was the wrath of Stord, who held a 
drawn sword in his hand, and who, at one moment, seemed disposed to use 
it on the neck oi the prelate. If he so far restrained his passion as to walk 
away, he persevered in his design, and the union was celebrated. The truth 
is that his heart was so fixed on the maiden that no earthly consideration 
could induce him to abandon her. 

Some time afterwards he was affiicted with his last illness, which was 
regarded by many as the judgment of heaven on his crime. His courtiers 
urged him to dismiss her; and she, out of regard for him — to save him 
from renewed guilt — really wished to leave him. Such was the attachment 
he bore her that he could not give his consent to the separation. She 
departed, however, and with her departed the only solace which had been 
left him. In a few days he was no more. Previously to his death, he had 
caused his son Magnus to be recognised as his successor, and had prevailed 
on the states to swear that they would obey him. 

THE ANARCHY OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY 

From the death of Sigurd I (1130) to the union of Norway with Den- 
mark, there is little in the history of the former country to interest us. 
During the whole of the twelfth century we perceive nothing but anarchy 
^d bloodshed occasioned by disputes for the throne. In a country where 
illegitimacy was no bar to the succession, and where partition of the sover- 
eign power was frequent, there could not fail to be numerous candidates. 
Sigurd I was succeeded by his son Magnus IV, to whom, as we have relat^, 
the estates of the realm had sworn fealty before the death of Sigurd. 

How little dependence could be placed on such a guarantee soon appeared. 
In the reign of the preceding monarch, an adventurer, Harold Gilcnrist, or 
Gfile, had asserted — probably with justice — that he was a natural son of 
King Magnus Barfod. As he could produce no satisfactory proof of that 
connection, ^ourse was had to the decision of heaven, and he was made to 
pass over nine red-hot ploughshares. This ordeal, merely to prove his 
pmn^e, was thought to be sevete; but he shrank not from it, aw led by 
two bishops he sustained it unhurt. To resist the divine pleSsure was impos^ 
Bible, and Harold’s claim was allowed even by Sigurd, on the condition that 
ra would not insist on the advantage to which his relationship entitled him, 
b^ore the death of his son Mawus IV. Scarcely, however, h^i this Magnut 
succeeded to the throne, than Harold came forward to asi^ his ri^t; end 
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the number no AnVikan the mfiuence of those who espous^ his inter- 
ests {among them were the kings of Denmark and Sweden;, he had every- 
thing to hope from a civil war. In this emergency, Magnus consented to a 
diviSon of the kingdom, the very year of his accession. 

&Told IV (1130-1152) was ve^ different in character and manners from 
hia colleague Magnus. He was mild as the latter was severe, and generous 
as the latter was penurious. He therefore became the favourite of the peo- 
ple. This circumstance probably roused the jealousy of M^nus, who at the 
head of many followers marched against him, conquered him, and compelled 
him to forsake the realm. Repairing to the court of Eric Emun, king of 

• Denmark, he was well received by that monarch, “because they were 
brothers-in-arms.” With the supply of money and men furnished him by 
his generous host, he returned to Denmark, and surprised rather than defeated 
Mamus, whopi he consigned to a monastery and deprived of eyesight 
(1134). He was now therefore monarch of Norway. But his reign was of 
short duration. The town of Konghella which Sigurd had fortified, and 
adorned with so magnificent a churdi, was taken by the Wend pirates: it 
was completely sacked, and the inhabitants were led into captivity. For 
this disaster, Harold was censured: he was accused of inactivity in repelling 
the invaders; and was even forsaken by the great body of his supporters. 
In this condition he was assassinated. A melancholy illustration of the 
spirit of the times is afforded by the fact that the assassin, Sigurd, ‘ also 
claimed Magnus Barfod for his father. From this deed of blood he derived 
no advantage The nation would not admit his claim, but proclaimed two 
sons of the murdered king, Sigurd II (1136-1155) and Inge I (1136-1161). 

Both, however, were children; and then inability to defend themselves 
led to civil war Sigurd, their reputed uncle, the assassin of their father, 
raised troops and laid waste the country. To strengthen his party he formed 

* an alliance with Magnus the Blind, whom he drew from the monastery; but 
he was defeated and compelled to flee. Both soon obtained the aid of the 
Danish king Eric, but fortune was still unfavourable: in battle, Magnus 
lost his life; and the restless Sigurd too was made prisoner, and sub^uently 
executed. Though two enemies were thus removed, the royal brothers. 
Sigurd and Inge, were often at discord, and a third firebrand was soon added 
m Eystein II (1142-1157), a youn^r brother, who, retummg from Scot- 
land in 1142, was invested with a third portion of the realm. There was 
not, nor could there be, any tranquillity in the country. Complaints, recrim- 
inations, quarrels, treachery, bloodshed succeeded each other, when the 
arrival of a papal legate, the cardinal Albano, suspended for a time the san- 
guinary proceedings of these princes. 


The Musion of Nicholas Bredkspear; Renewed Warrings 

This legate was Nicholas Breakspe^, an Englishman, who subsequently 
ascended the pontifical throne as Adrian IV. Hia mission was twofold — 
to restore peace between the unnatural brothers, and to estoblish an arch- 
l^shopric. The Noiwegian monarchs had long demanded a primate of th e ir 
ojm, instead of being dependent on the archbishops of Lund. In both 
pbjtots he was succassiul. The three kings laid down their arms; 
m showing the highest deference to the kgate; and beheld with joy tho 
creation of a metropolitan see at Trondhjem, with a jurisdiction, not over 
aUttjrtbf Sigurd tonns the Atbject of one of BjSzneen'e playe, the irildgy. SipmA 
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No^iviy merely, but Iceland, Greenland, the Faiiee IbHands, the Wetlands, 
the Orkneys, the Hebrides, and Man. In return, the chiefs and people 
readily to pay the tribute of Peter’s Pence. 

Mwy were the reforms which this well-meaning di^itary endeavoured to 
carry out. He introduced more decorum into the public woi^ip; he enjoined 
the clergy to attend more to their proper functions, and to interfere less in 
secular matters; and impressed on the new archbishop the necessity of a 
rigorous control over the morals of his flock. In attempting to enforce cler- 
ical celibacy, he did not meet with so ready an acqmescence; but no one 
dared openly to resist him. To another of his measures we must awa^ a 
much higher meed of praise. Seeing that bloodshed had for many reign% 
stained the proceedings of the Landsthing, or provincial assembly, he pre- 
vailed on the cliiefs to promise that they would not in future attod with 
arms. Even the king was to be accompanied only by twelve armed men — 
an exception conceded less to his dignity than to the necessity under which 
he lay of enforcing the judicial sentences. “In several other respects,” 
observes Snorre [speaking of the legate], “he reformed the customs and 
manners of the people during his stay; so that never did stranger come to 
the land more honoured or more beloved by the princes and their subjects.” 

H the ascendency of the cardinal had restored peace, his departure w^ 
immediately followed by new struggles between two of the brothers. Eystein 
had no share in them, liecause he absented himself on a piratical expedition. 
He is said to have ravaged the eastern coasts of Great Britain, from the 
Orkneys to the Humber. Soon after his return, he entered into a plot with 
Si^rd to remove their brother Inge. In 1155, Sigurd and Inge met in the 
Thing held at Bergen, and though they could not fight, for want of arms, 
both they and their followers regarded one another with deadly hatred. 
Scarcely was the assembly dissolved, when Inge, who had heard of the plot 
for removing him, determined to prevent it by assailing Sigurd, and after 
a sharp contest the latter fell. The iollowmg year Inge and E^tein, who 
were still hostile, met to agree on conditions of peace; but it was a truce 
rather than a peace, and in a tew months it was broken by both parties. 
They marched towards each other with the resolution of decidmg their 
quarrel by the sword; but Eystein, who was unpopular, was deserted by 
most of his followers, and compelled to seek an asylum in the mountains of 
Vikia. Thither he was pursued by Inge, was betrayed in a forest, and put 
to death by one of his orotheris mynmdons. 

By this deed therefore Inge was the monarch of the country. But he 
had soon a competitor in Hakon III, son of Sigurd II, whom the party of 
Eystein proclaimed king (1157). The four succeeding years were years of 
civil war. Hakon, a mere child, was driven into Gothland. The following 
season he returned and besieged Konghella; but he was again defeated and 
forced to re-enter Sweden. Yet early in 1159 he arrived at Trondhjem, 
^here he found adherents. With tlmy vessels he laid waste the coasts 
which ^Id for Inge; but in a great naval battle he was defeated by that 
king, thou^ not without considemble loss to the victor. Repairing into 
IVondhjem, where he pas^ the winter, he prepared for the next campaign* 
It was not decisive; but in 1161 Inge, betrayea by his own foUoweiSi fell an 
battle with Hakon. 

By this event Hakon, it might be expected, would be left undii^toit 
sovereign of Norway. But the Norwespans at this period seem to ba^ 
had little wiidi for anmnarchy; and Magnus V (1162-1186) was raised by 
party of the deceased Inge to the throne of the North. Magnus was tii 
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gfaadfloki of Sigurd I, ajid one of his duties in the opinion of the times wss to 
rev^ge the murder of his kindred. As, however, he was but a child, me 
government was administered by his father Erling. Erling was, by mar* 
riage, a kinsman of the Danish monarch, from whom he obtained aid to 
r^t the hostility of Hakon. Through that aid he was victor; Eakon fell 
(1162), and consequently Magnus was the only king left. A rival indeed, 
Sigurd a son of Sigurd II, was opposed to him; but in little more than a 
year that rival was crushed by the indefatigable Erling. 

To confirm the authority of his son by religious sanction, Erling requested 
the primate to crown him. The archbishop consented on the condition that 
Norway should be regarded as a fief of St. Olaf; that on the death of every 
monarch the crown was to be formally offered to the saint in the cathedral; 
that the saint’s representative, the archbishop of the time, should receive it: 
that from eac^ diocese the bishop, the abbots, and twelve chiefs, should 
assemble to nominate a successor, and that the sanction of the primate 
should ^ necessary before anyone could be lawful king of Norway. Tliat 
a considerable reduction in the number of electors was politic cannot be 
disputed; and probably this was one of the reasons that induced the arch> 
bishop to introduce so extraordinary an innovation. But a greater no 
doilbt, was the superiority which the church would thereby acquire over the 
state. The proposal was accepted; and Magnus, then only eight years of 
age, was solemnly crowned by Ey stein in presence of the papal legate (1164). 

The aid furnished by the Danish king was not gratuitous. In return for 
it Erling had promised the province of Vikia (Vigen), and Valdemar (the 
first of that name) now demanded the fulfilment of that pledge. His posi- 
tion was a critical one. He had not power to tninsfer that province, and if 
he attempted that transfer, his owm destruction and that of his son must be 
the result. Yet if he did nothing, he must expect an encounter with that 
'formidable monarch To escape from this dilemma, he convoked the states, 
and laid before them the proposition of Valdemar- they indignantly refused 
to receive the Danish yoke. Open war followed, but through the policy of 
Erling it was soon succeeded by peace. He secretly engaged to hold Vikia 
with the title of jarl as a fief of Denmark; and, in the event of a failure of 
issue in his son, to subject the whole kingdom to the same crown. 

Neither the sanction of the church, nor the vigour of his father, nor even 
his own virtues could except Magnus from the common lot of Norweman 
kings — open rebellion and rivalry for the throne. The next who troubled 
his tranquillity was Olaf, a grandson of Eystein II. Proclaimed king by the 
Uplanders, Olaf had the glory to defeat the regent; but in his turn he was 
defeated, and compelled to nee into Denmark, where he died the following 
year (1169). 

The next was a more formidable rival, in the person of Eystein, a prince 
of the same family. Placing hii^lf at the head of the discontented, the 
banished, the proscribed, this prince became a bandit chief, and laid wastb 
the provinces on the borders of Sweden. As the number of his followers 
increased, so did his boldness, until with a small fleet he sailed for TroticUiem 
yimh he subdued. Here he persuaded or forced the people to elect him 
(1176). The following year he penetrated into the central provinces, 
whish bad the option of either doing homage or of experiencing all the evils of' 
desohtion. In 1177, four years after the commencement of his adventurous 
oaieer, he met Magnus in the field, and was defeated. His followers hasted 
into Sweden, ike eastern provinces of which were still pagan, and but loosely 
oCNtmeeted with the crown. He was less fortunate: he was slain in his 
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SverrVa Conquest and Ride 

Of a different character from either of the preceding, and more succeasful 
k his object, was the next adventurer, Sverri, whose career is one of romance. 
His mother, Alfhilda, had been the concubine of Sigurd II; and he was the 
issue of the connection. After Sigurd's death, she became the wife of a 
smith — a business of high repute in the North — and removed, with her 
husband and son, to the Faroe Isles. Young Sverri was designed for the 
church, and on reaching the age of twenty-hve he entered into holy orders. 
Now, for the first time, his mother acquainted him with the secret of his 
birth. j 

Far more wi^ly would she have acted by keeping it in her own bosom; 
for no sooner did the young priest know it, than he indulged in dreams of 
ambition. As our sleeping are but the images of our waking thoij^ts, he 
had a dream which seemed to prognosticate his future greati&s. He men- 
tioned it to a friend, who promi^d him the archbishopric of Trondhjem. 
But he had no relish for the ecclesiastical state; and he mentally interpreted 
it in a different way. Urged by ambition, he left the obscure isles in which 
he had been so long imurisoned, and repaired to the court of Ma gnna. TTia 
learning and his martial appearance mode a favourable impression on the 
regent Erling; and he too so admired the vigorous administration of that 
chief, that in despair of effecting a revolution, he withdrew into the Swedish 
province of Verrnland. Probably his design was to subsist by plunder, in the 
service of one of those predatory bands, so frequent on the conmies of the two 
kingdoms. At first, however, his prospects were gloomy; and in his restless- 
ness, he had resolved to go on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem,when the band which 
Eystein had commanded solicit^ him to become their chief. After some 
hesitation he consented, was invested with the royal title, and enabled to 
take the field. 

The early efforts of this adventurer were bold but unsuccessful. In an 
expedition through the southern provinces he was indeed joined by some 
hundreds of followers, mostly bandits; but when he proceeded towards the 
north, where Magnus and Erling had their seat of government, he was aban- 
doned by most of his adherents: the enterprise was too desperate even for 
them. With great difficulty did he save himself by penetrating through the 
mountain passes into Verrnland. To escape the pursuit of his enemies, no 
less t^n to recruit his numbers, the following spring he plunged into the 
^ vast foreste of the modern Dalecarlia, then called Jarnberal^d, or the Iron- 
bemg land. The inhabitants knew little of Swedish kings, or of the rest of 
the world, or of Christianity; but they knew the value of freedom; and in 
the apprehension that he came to deprive them of it, they prepared a stout 
resis^w. He had no difficulty, however, in persuading those sons of the 
mountain, and the nver, that he hw no design against them — 
that he wan^ hospitality, guides, and troops. Of the last he seems to 
haw obkmed none; but he was well entertained, and conducted into J^t- 
iana, warn this fittle band was recruited. The haixiships which he under- 
went m this eiqiedition — cold, hunger, fatigue — made him resolve to attonpt 
soine enteiprise, the success of which would rescue him from this wretched 
mode of life. Appearing suddenly before Trondhjem, he hoped to suipriae 
tne plm; but he was repulsed, and again forced to seek a refuge in the 
mountains. 

His n^t object was to increase the nu^iber of his foUowep; and as hew 
or some about him, were well acquainted with the haunteof the banditti ill 
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ibi foresti and tbd inaccessible cavern, he obtained a considerable 

miMAmi. But a hardy band of peasant archers from Telemarken was his 
10 ^ Valuable acquisition. Reappearing before the gates of the capital, he 
defeated the little army of Magnus, and captured the banner of St. Olaf. 
As both king and regent were at Bergen, their usual place of residence, he 
pusW his way into the city, assembled the inhabitants of the province, and 
was proclaimed king! His task, however was not half accomplished. A 
numerous party, including all the churchmen, adhered to Magnus; and he 
was soon expelled from Trondhjem, to seek a shelter in his mountain fastnesses. 
But with these revolutions he was now familiar: he knew how to recruit his 
forces — to advance when there was a prospect of victory — retreat when the 
danger was evident. During two years the civil war raged with violence, and 
the sdtemations of triumph and defeat succeeded each other with rapidity. 

At length Sverri suddenly descended from the mountains, and defeated 
the regent and his son, leaving the former dead on the field. Magnus fled, 
but only to return with another army. The second battle, however, was 
not mo];e fortunate than the first; his army was annihilated or dispersed, 
and he was glad to seek a refuge in Denmark, while the archbishop fled to 
England. By the Danish monarch Magnus was supplied with an armament, 
with which he again contended for the throne, but with no better success. 
A second time he repaired to that country for aid, and again he fought with 
the usurper. As on the two former occasions, victory declared for Sverri: 
his rival fled, and peiished in the waves. He was not one of those savage 
chieftains in whom ancient Norway rejoiced, and whom some of her modern 
sons would have us mention with respect. If his soul had not been much 
improved by religion, it had been humanised by education. To the fol- 
lowers of Magnus he exhibited great clemency. He caused the fallen mon- 
arch to be magnificently interred in the cathedral of Trondhjem; and he 
himself, in conformity with ancient custom, pronounced the funeral oration 
of the deceased, to whoso virtues, now that he had no reason to fear them, 
he paid the sincere homage of praise. 

Sverri (1186-1202) thus obtained the object of his ambition; but he could 
not expect to hold it in peace. In fact, the whole of his reign was a stru^le 
to preserve what he h^ so painfully gained. From England Archbislmp 
Eystein hurled the thunders of the church at the head of the apostate priest; 
but the promise of the king, that he would lay his case before the pope, and 
submit to such penance as his holiness might impose, induced the primate to 
return and resume his metropolitan functions. Much of his attention was 
employed on the enlargement and improvement of his cathedral, which he 
wisuea to vie with the most splendid Gothic edifices in Europe. From 
the king he derived considerable aid towards this end; but he lived only to, 
finish the choir. The rest was completed by Archbishop Si^rd, in 1248. 
It was then a very respectable structure. The high altar, widen was adorned 
with a costly silver shrine containing the relics of St. Olaf, and which waa^ 
visited by pilgrims from all parts of the North, had a splendid appearance, 
Sverri no doubt expected tlmt by his liberality on this occasion he shouljf' 
win over to his government the great body of the clergy; but he refused (q 
^idd the crown as a feudatory of St. Olaf, that is, of the primate; and tl^ 
cancelled all his other merits. Aware of the influence which the 
nrfanate exercised over the people, he endeavoured, on the death of Eystm, 
to obtain the election of a successor favourable to his views: but in del^oe 
of his influeiwe, that successor ^as one of his enemies, Eric bii^p of Bta^ 
vang0t» who had been the warm friend of Erling and Magnus. 
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From the hands of the new primate he sohciteorhe ceremony of the cooxh 
nation; but Eric refused, and for so doing he has been severely censured. It 
irilould, however, be remembered that he could not crown an excommunicated 
{nrince. That penalty Sverri had incurred bv various crimes —by forsaking 
the edtar without the leave of his diocesan, Sy^ the shedding of blood at the 
head of banditti, by assuming the crown without secularisation, and by 
taking a wife. No bishop, no metropolitan could absolve him: the pope 
only was competent to dispense witn the authority of the canons. In 
revenge for this refusal, Sveni endeavoured to curtail the revenues and 
patronage of the church. He insisted that its claim to the pecuniary fine 
in case of homicide should be abolished, and that the fine should revert to 
the crown. He also attempted to usurp the patronage of the church. Eric 
supported with firmness the rights of the church, and by so doing inourred 
the royal displeasure to such a degree that he was compelled to flee into 
Denmark. fYom thence he appealed to the pope, who threatened to place 
the kingdom under an interdict, unless satisfaction were made to the church. 
In vain did Sverri endeavour to prove that the pope had no right to mterfere 
in such cases: the canons, he well knew, taught a different doctrme. In 
vain did he attempt to make the multitude b^eve that the blindness with 
which the archbishop was visited during the dispute was owing to the wrath 
of heaven. The people had more confidence in the primate and in the pope 
than they had in a monarch whose early career had not been the most 
edifying. 

Convinced by experience how little was to be gained by struggling with 
the formidable power which humbled the great^t monarchs, Sverri now 
applied to the pope for absolution and pardon. He was directed, in the first 
instance, to make his pence with the archbishop, who alone could intercede 
for him. Incensed at the reply, and fearful lest the people should desert 
him because he had not been crowned, he convoked his bishops, and pre- 
vail^ on one of them — a mere court tool — to perform the ceremony. To 
anoint an apostate priest would not have been within the bounds even of 
papal authority: penance and absolution were previously indispensable; but 
neither was exacted, and if th^ had been the censure could only have b^n 
removed by the supreme pontiff. The bishop who performed a ceremony in 
ite very nature nuU was excommunicated; and the king’s own excommunica- 
tion was confirmed. In this emergency, Sverri convoked an Althing at 
Bergen, where a resolution was passed to send deputies to Rome to procure 
his absolution. On their return they all died in Denmark — no doubt through 
poison. They brought no absolution; but a confirmation of the former sen- 
tence. For this instrument the king, who was capable of any act, substituted 
ttoother, which contained a plenary renussion, and which he declared was the 
one brought from the head of the church. To account for the death of his 
Messengers, he asserted that they had been poisoned by his enemies lest the 
papal al . jiution should reach him. The benefits of this deception he could 
^t long hope to enjoy. The pope chafed him with both the foraery and 
m murdw, and placed the whole Idngdom under an interdict. Even the 
bishop, Nicnolas, who had crowned him, now escaped into D-mark, to imn 
the metropolitan; and both were nobly entertained by Aiohbudiop Absaion,* 
primate and minister of that kingdona. 

During these transaotiona wim toe church, Sverri was twice compiled to 
ento to^ field against claimants for toe crown. The first was Smrd. son 
of Magnus V, who had taken refuge in toe Oiknc^. AooompaaiedIfyAwjr 
of aAventuren, Sigurd landed in Norway, and wan joined py tomst of 

V. w.-xTOuxtr.i 
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peanuitvjr. But Sverri had a body of men whose valour was unequalled, 
and whose fidelity was above all suspicion — men whom he had commanded 
beloie his accession, to whom he was indebted for the throne, and whom he 
had transformed from robbers into good soldiers. With them he triumphed 
over 8igu^, verbose corose rested on the field. The next adventurer was sup- 
ported oy Bishop Nicholas, who was anxious to ingratiate himself with his 
metropolitan ana the pope, by exhibiting uncommon zeal in the destruction 
of the king. His name was Inge, and he was represented by his patron as 
a son of that same Magnus. When he and the bishop landed, tney were 
joined by a considerable number of the discontented; but the king, who 
had obtained archers from England, was better prepared than even on the 
former occasion to defend his authority. Still the struggle was a desperate 
one; several battles were fought, and two or three victories were necessary 
to humble th^ hopes of the assailants. 

In the midst of these struggles, after a whole life passed in fomenting 
rebellion or crushing it, Sverri breathed his last at the age of fifty-one. That 
he was a*man of great genius and of commanding character is evident from 
his unparalleled success. Whether he was really the son of a Norwegian 
king is extremely doubtful; but, even if he were, he had none of the advan- 
tages which the relationship generally ensures. His fortune was the result 
of his own enterprising powers. Few indeed are the characters in history 
who have risen from so obscure to so high a station against obstacles so 
great; fewer still who, in the midst of perpetual dangers, have been able to 
maintain themselves in that station. In both respects he is almost un- 
equalled. On the whole, he may safely be pronounced one of the most 
extraordinary men of the Middle Ages. 

Before the death of his father, Hakon IV (1202-1204) had been saluted 
as heir of the monarchy; and he ascended the throne without opposition. 
* One of his first acts was to recall the primate, the rest of the bishops, and 
all whom his father had exiled. In return the interdict was removed from the 
realm; and prosperity was returning to a country so long harassed by civil 
wars when the young king died. 


THE DYNASTY IS CONTINUED UNDER HAKON V 

Guthrum (1204-1205), a grandson of Sverri, was next raised to the throne; 
but his reign w£w only a year, and there seems to be little doubt that he was 
removed by poison, through the contrivance of a faction which hoped to 
restore the ancient line of kings. In consequence of this event, Inge II 
(1205-1207), a grandson, on the female side, of Sigurd II, acceded; but in 
two yem he too descended to the tomb, whether violently or in the order c# 
nature is unknown. Tlie death of four princes in five years is a melancholy 
illustration of the times. 

^ There now remained only one male descendant of this dynasty — Hakon, 
a natural son of Sverri. After his father’s death, and during the struggles 
between the old and the new dynasty for the supreme power, this prince was 
secreted in the mountoins. f^ortunately for him, the companions of his 
fath^i the devoted Birkebeinar, the bandit soldiers, still remained: they 
espoused his cause, and procured his Section to the throne. Before the 
church, however, would ratify the Section, the mother, Inga, was required 
to undergo the ordeal of hot iron, in proof of her Imving truly sworn to the 
patenuty of her son. She consented; was shut up in a churdi to prepare 
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by fasting ai£d prayer for the trial; was guarded ni^t and dav bv twelve 
armed men; and ^e burning-iron left no wound on her fair hand. Whoever 
doubted that the ordeal was a fair one, that Hakon was the offspring of 
Sverri, was menaced with excommunication. 

Hl^on V, who bears in history the surname of “the Old,” was thus ^e 
recognised monarch of the country; but he had still to sustain the hostility 
of the faction which adhered to the former dynasty. The most inveterate 
as well as the most powerful of his enemies was Skule the jarl, half-brother 
of Inge II. To pacily this ambitious noble, he was admitted to a share in 
the government; and his daughter became a wife of Hakon. This union, 
in effecting which the church had a great share, was expected to cornice the 
hearts of both factions. But the hope was vain: other pretenders to the 
k'gitimatc or illegitimate honour of royal descent appeared in successdon to 
claim a portion of their birthright. So distracted was the co>mtry by these 
conflicting claims t^t a great council of the nation was convoked at Bergen. 
The decision was that Hakon was the only lawful king. Yet through the ad- 
vice of the primate, whose object was evidently to avert a civil war, the 
northern pnnmces were confided to Skule; and by the king he was soon 
adorned i^ith the ducal title — a title which had been in disuse ever since the 
ninth century. 

But this "ambitious noble was not to be silenced by benefits. On a 
memorable day (1240) he convoked the states of his own government to 
assemble in the cathedial. his descent from the martyr Olaf was then attested 
by oath on the relics of that saint; and by his party, amidst the silence of the 
spectators, he was declared the lawful heir to the crown, as the successor of 
Inge II. Consti allied by tlie example, the rest did homage to him after he 
had sworn to administer the laws in righteousness, as his holy predecessor had 
administered them. Thus the northern provinces were again dissevered from 
the monarchy. But Hakon was true to his own rights and the interests of 
his people. Assembling his faithful Birkebcinar, and all who valued the 
interests of his order, he marched towards Trondjnem. At his approach, the 
usurper fled into the interior, but only to collect new forces, with wlucn he 
obtamed some advantages over those of Hakon. When spring returned, 
however, and the latter marched against the rebels, fortune declared for htni. 
Skule was signally defeated, compelled to flee, overtaken, and killed.^ 

Released from the scourge of civil war, Hakon now applied his attention 
to the internal government of his kingdom. He made new treaties of com- 
merce with the neighbouring powers: he fortified his sea-ports; he improved 
the laws; he made saluta^ changes in the local administration. But he was 
not yet fully at peace with the church; and he reemested Innocent IV to 
mediate between them, and to cause the crown to to placed on his brow, 
^nocent despatched a legate, the cardinal bishop of Sabina, for this purpose. 
At first the king was d^irkl to comply with the law of his predecessor 
Magnus V — that Nomay should hereafter be regarded as a fief of St. Olaf: 
but he had the patriotism to refuse: he wouldf protect, he observed, the 
just righto of the church, but he would never sanction this domination d 
to eccbsiastical over the secular state. His firmness was respected, and at 
to cardinal’s instance he was crowned without subscribing to the obnoxions 
oompact. He had gratified tot churchman by proi^mng to go on to 
erusade; but though he made preparations circumstances pxevaited his 
departure. His kingdom indeed could not safely be left at such a erisiA 

P H is tUs period of Hikon’o liU^rr w1tleh*lbseii bas oelebmted In fbe dnms tmfh 
Isted into BnglisU under the nune of Z^e PiuMnders.] 
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BtofifOUtiiOT were still subject to ravage from the licentious bands who infested 
tile westem provinces of Sweden, and who took refuge in either territoiy 
pursued by the injured inhabitants of the other. Without a cordiu 


wa^sOi pursued by the injured inhabitants of the other. Without a cordial 
WUneu TOtween the two ^vemments, there could be no hope of extirpating 
tbese predatory bands. Fortunately Birger, the regent of Sweden, concurred 
With him in his object. 

To create a good understanding between the two countries, a marriage 
was negotiated l^tween the daughter of Birger, whose son was on the throne 
of Sweden, and Magnus, the oldest son of Hakon. But this union was never 
effected: the subsequent conduct of Birger was not agreeable to the monarch; 
and Magnus married the daughter of Christopher, king of Denmark. The 
clemency of Hakon led to this connection. He had many causes of complaint 
against Denmark; and he did not resort to hostilities until he had long and 
vamly sued far redress. He soon reduced Christopher to long for peace; 
but with a generosity of which there are few records among kings, he forgot 
his wrongs m sjmipathy for Ills brother monarch, and became the friend of 
the man Whom he had left Norway to chastise. 

The last and by far the most memorable expedition of Hakon was against 
the Scots. The chief incentive to this war \^as the attempt of Alexander III 
to recover the Hebrides, which, as we have before observed, had been sub- 
dued by Magnus Barfod. Not that they were then subdued for the first 
time. The truth is that thev liad frequently been reduced to the Norwepan 
yoke as far back as the ninth century, and from that time had, at intervals, 
paid tribute to that power. More frequently, however, they had asserted 
their independence. Colonies, too, from the ‘^mother-countries, had assisted 
to people those islands, which Ilarold Ilarfagr and his successors had regarded 
as no less a dependency than the Shetlands or the Orkneys. In the time of 
Magnus the number of those colonists increased; and there were not a few 
’ nobles of the isles who could trace their pe<ligrec to the royal line of Norway. 

But their position drew them into the sphere of Scottish influence: to 
Scotland, and not to the distant North, they must look for allies in their fre- 
quent wars with one another; and the eagerness of the Scottish monarchs to 
establish their feudal superiority over them brought the two parties into 
continual communication. In 1244, two bishops arrived in Norway to induce 
Hakon to renounce all claim to the Hebrides. They told him that he could 
have no just right to them, since Magnus Barfod had only gained possession 
of them by violence — by forcibly wresting them from Malcolm Canmore. 
The king replied with more truth that Magnus had not wrested them from 
the Scottish king, but from the Norwegian Gudred, who had thrown off the 
allegiance ilue to the mother countiy . Defeated in their historical arguments, 
they had recourse to one which with a poor monarch they hoped would be 
more convincing — the pecuniary argument. They besought him to say"* 
what sum he would demand for their entire cession. “ I am not so poor that 
I will sell my birthright!” was the reply, and the prelates returned Alex- 
ander III, however, would not abandon the hope of annexing these islands to 
his crown; and he commenced a series of intrigues among the TTig^lftT^d 
chieftains. The vassals of Hakon began to complam of the vexatious nostU- 
ities to which they were subject, especially from the thane of Ross, and to beg 
hninediate aid. The ^ atrocities which they detailed we should scarcely 
C^mect to ^find in a Christian people and in the thirteenth century : we shou ld 
ramer assign ^em to the period when t^e pagan Northmen ravaged the coasts 
of tjiesa islaafls* In great angeifHakon convened a diet at Bei^ 
ved that the aid required should be immediately furnished. 
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Leaving his sou. priuoe Magnus, regent of the kjusdom, Hakon sailed for 
the Hebrides (1263). In the Orkneys ne was joined by the jarls and by the 
king of Man. On the western coast of Scotland, many of the Highland mef- 
t pina submitted to his arms. But though he took Airm and Bute, and laid 
waste* many of the western districts of toe continent with fire and sword, his 
expedition was a disastrous one. At the mouth of the Clyde, while landing 
his troops, a tempest arose and forced him from the shore; and those who were 
landed were overpowered by the superior number of toe enemy.‘ Jp. VMn 
did Iffnk on endeavour to lead the rest of his forces with the view of saving the 
brave men who were thus oveiwlielmed: the storm was too powerful for nim: 
some of his toips were lost; more were disj^rsed; and in great ai^^h of 
mind he repaired to toe Orkneys where he intended to winter, and invade 
Scotland the ensuing spring. 

Tliat sprii^ he was never to see. A fevCT, the result of anxigty no lesd than 
of fatigue, laid him on tlie bed from which he was no more to rise. The 
activity of his mind, however, was not am^sted even by fatal disease; he 
caused the Bilile aiul the old sagas to be read to him night and day. When 
convinced that there was no hope of his lecovery, he dictated his last instruc- 
tions to his •aon; made libeial presents to his followers; confessed and received 
tlic‘ sacrament ; and “at midnight Almighty God called him from this 
world, to the exceeding grief of all present and of all who heard of his 
death.” His bodj was first interred in the cathedral of St. Magnus, IGrk- 
wall, but subsequently removed to Bergen, and laid with those of his royal 
ancestors. 


MAGNUS VI (1263^1280 A.D.) 

Magnus VI (1263-1280), who had been crowned during his father^s life, now 
ascended the throne. He had the wisdom to make peace with the Scots, by 
cedmg to them all the islands off their coast except the Orkneys, but not in 
full sovereignty. For these he was to receive 4,000 marks, and an anmifll 
tribute of lOO marks. At the same time Margaret, the daughter of Alexander, 
w^as betiothed to the son of Magnus. The iSands ceded Imd never produced 
any benefit to the crowm: to maintain them would have entailed a ruinous 
ex^nditure of money and blood. But the Orkneys, though frequently 
independent, liad been so long connected with the mother country, and lay 
so much nearer, that though their preservation might bring no great advan- 
tage they were useful as nurseries for seamen. In the reign of Slagnus, too, 
Iceland became thoroughly dependent on the Norwegian crown. 

Internally, the reign of this prince exhibits considerable improvement. 
One of his most serioi^ objects, (which had also been his father’s) was to 
establish, on fixed principles, the succession to toe throne. As in other 
Emopean countries, that succession was now made to depend on toe law of 
primogeniture, in the male line only. To this regulation the bishops gave 
their assent; and, in accordance wito it, toey not merely recognised Eiw as 
toe successor of Magp.u8, but crowned that prince. Hence they no 
insisted on toe obnoxious compact between Magnus V and the primate of tost 
day. It is indeed tr^ that in return for their sanction of this new and funda- 
mental law of suocesrion, toey obtained some favours; but most of them related 
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lo ftrir own tioatters. The^ were excepted, for instance, from the secular 
k3)Unals; but so they were in every other country in communion with Rome. 
But when each prdate claimed the right of coining money, and of maintaining 
a body-guard of forty men-at-arms, ne surely forgot his spiritual character, 
and remembered only that he was a temporal baron. 

This reign, too. witnessed some other changes. The allodial proprietors 
became vassals: the old jarls and hersers were replaced by dukes and barons 
and knights; feudal usages were introduced in lieu of the ancient national 
customs. As a necessary consequence the small landed proprietors began 
to disappear, and to be replaced by farmers. Still in the national character 
there was that which prevented the worse evils of feudality. If the peasant 
had no longer a voice, or we should rather say a vote, in the assembly of the 
estates, except by representation, he yet continued to be free, and to bear 
arms. In the cities and towns of the kingdom there was also a modification 
of the old system. In proportion to the increase of commerce, and to the 
prosperity of the great d^pAts, was that of municipal rights. These rights 
were, as much as possible, assimilated to those of the German towns. For the 
two important cities of Bergen and Trondhjem, Magnus himself drew up a 
code of regulations, to define the rights of the guilds and of the different 
classes of burghers. And for the defence of the coasts he revived the ancient 
act of division of the maritime districts, each of which was to furnish a certain 
number of ships, and to maintain its beacon fire, so that intelligence of an 
invasion might speedily fly throughout the country. But the fame of this 
monarch chiefly rests on his legislative talents: hence his surname of Laga- 
bfletr, or “law-mender.” He compiled from the eentmary observances of 
the four Norwegian provinces a code which he designed for general use 
throughout his dominions. 


ERIC II (1280-1299 A.D.) 

Eric II, while yet a minor, succeeded his father without opposition; but 
his reign (128()-12^) wiw not one of peace. His first disputes were with the 
church. At his coronation, he promised rather to amplify than to curtail its 
privileMS. In virtue of this promise, the archbishop of Trondhjem drew up 
a list (M offences against the canon laws, and claimed for the clerical tribunals 
the pecuniary mulcts demanded on such occasions. These mulcts were con- 
sidered the nght of the crovii, and as such were claimed by royal councillors, 
on behalf of the king. So far the conciliations were jastifiable; but when 
they persuaded him to revoke all the privileges which his father liad conceded, 
they wantonly perilled the tranquillity of the kingdom. They were excom- 
municated W the primate, who in his turn was banished. Both parties 
appealed to Rome; but the pope seems to have been a moderate man; and, 
thou^ not disposed to surrender any rights which the church universd pos- 
sessed, he doubtless saw that the Norwegian branch of it had usurped some 
that were inconsistent with civil government. The successor of the primate 
consented to abandon one or two of the more obnoxious claims, and to hecome 
the lii^ vassal of Eric. The king too was embroiled with Denmark, through 
the protection which he afforded to the assassins of Eric Clipping. Long' 
and disastrous was the 'war which raged between the two countries. At 
length, both opened negotiations for peace; but it was not signed dming the 
life of Erie. 

These dispates with the church ^d Ms nwal neighbour prevented Erie 
from en gag in g in another war for wMch he nu^t have urged a better reason.* 
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te had foimd not merely the ecmifortfi but the luz^^ 
mk m wt of that dignitary, the evil wae not mended. The mon* 
NMm ika;% fond of displaying a splendour which richer and more extensive 
Idttgdoma eould not weU support; and as the example of the court is sure to be 
follmed by ah who visit it, we may form some notion of the progress which 
Itncuty made amongst the people. 

On ^e death of Hakon, as we have already intimated, the throne of Nor- 
way fell to his grandson Magnus Vll (1319-1343), king of Sweden. In 1343 
M^us resigned the Norwegian sceptre to his son Hmoh VII (1343-13^). 
Thu prince, as we have before observed, married Margaret, the dau^ter of 
Valdemar IV, king of Denmark, and died in 1380. He was succeeded m 
both thrones by his infant son Olaf (the fifth of Norway, the third of Den- 
mark), on whose death both Denmark and Norway were ruled by Queen 
Margaret. 

At this pefiod the close connection of the three northern kingdoms can 
be explained only by reverting to the history of Sweden.^ But meantime 
this is a convenient place to glance at the affairs of that interesting depend- 
ency of Norway, the uniquely situated little territory of Iceland a 


CHAPTER IV 


ICELAND 

[«74:-1275 A.D.] 

PERMANENT SETTLEMENT OF ICELAND BY THE NORWEGIANS 

Ingolf, the first settler of Iceland had found a refuge there in 874; he 
followed by other illustrious exiles from Norway, who found in the enjoyment 
of liberty and independence a full compensation for the toils and hardships 
they were compelled to endure. The habitable parts of the island thus 
became in a few years entirely peopled by a Norwegian colony, among whom 
were several of the descendants of the Ynglings or ancient kings of Norway 
and Sweden, supposed to be the posterity of Odin. The manner in whlda 
this new society was formed and orgamsed may be best illustrated by the 
story of a single individual. 

We have selected for this purpose that of Rolf, or Thorolf, as it is told in 
the Eyfhyggja ^ and other sagas. Tlus chieftain resided in the northern parts 
of Norway, and, like all the other petty kings and chiefs of the country, was 
the ^ntiff of religion as well as the patriarch head of his elan. Rolf pre- 
sided in the great temple of Thor, tne peculiar national deity of Norway, in 
the island of Mostur, and wore a long beard, from which he was caUed Thorolf- 
Mostrar-ske^. Thorolf had incui^ the resentment of king Harold 
fagr, by jgiving an asylum to Bjorn, one of Thorolf's relations, who was per- 
secuted by that monarch. Harold hdd an asoze or Thing, and prodaiimed 
Thorolf w outlaw, unless he surrendered himsdf with Bjorn into the king’s 
l^ds, within a limited period. Thorolf offered a great saoijfice to his tutdsxy 
deity, and consulted the oracle of Thor, whether he should surrender hinuriiio 
long or migrate to Iceland, which had been settled by Ingotf ten ytfm 
before. The response of the orade determined him to seek^ aaybm m tspi 
remote and sequestered idand. 

m 
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t * Sb aet aaS, canylng with him the earth upon which the throne <A Thor 
faltrSM pla^, the ima^ of the and the greater paH of the wooden 
Weik lus temple. He took also his goods, his slaves and his family. Many 
Menda followed him. When the vessel approached the southwestern coast 
(rf Iceland, and entered the Maxe-Fjord, the adventurer cast into the sea the 
c ohimns of the sanctuary, on which the iznage of the god was carved, intend- 
ing to land wherever they should be carried by the winds and waves. He 
Mowed them to the northward round the promontory of Snsefellsness, and 
entered the bay on the other side, to which, from its extreme breadth, he gave 
the name of Breidi Fjord. Here Thorolf landed, and took formal p(^ssion 
of that part of the coast in the ancient accustomed manner, by walking with 
a burning firebrand in his hand round the lands he intended to occupy, and 
marking the boundaries by setting fire to the grass. He then built a large 
dwelling-house on the shores of what was afterwards called the Hofs-vog, or 
Temple Bay, arid erected a spacious temple to Thor, having an entrance door 
on each side, and towards the inner end were erected the sacred columns of 
the former temple, in which the regiTHmglarf or nails of the divinity, were 
fastened. ‘Within these columns was a sanctuary, on which was placed a 
i^ver ring, two ounces in weight, which was used in the ministration of eveiy 
solemn oath, and adorned the person of the pontiff-chieftain in every public 
assembly of the people. The basin for receiving the blood of the sacrifices 
was pla^d by the side of the altar, with the instrument of sprinkling, and 
around it stood, in separate niches, the images of the other deities worshipped 
by the people of the North. 

The assize, or Herjar-ihing^ of the infant community was held in the open 
air near this temple, and the oaths of the jurors and witnesses were sanctioned 
amidst the blood of sacrifice, by a solemn appeal to the national deities : “ So 
help me Freyr, Njord, and the all-mighty As [that is, Odinl !” The site of 
Ag temple and the place of popular assembly were both considered conse- 
crated ground, not to be defiled with blood, nor polluted with any of the baser 
necessities of nature. A tribute was established and collected by Thorolf 
fnnn all Ae members of his little community, to defray the expenses of the 
temple and the worship there maintained. 

The infant settlement thus commenced was soon strengthened by the 
arrival of Bjorn the fugitive outlaw, on whose account Thorolf was compelled 
to leave his native country. Each freely chose his several habitation accord- 
ing to his own pleasure, and the new colony soon became divided into three 
B^arate districts, each of which at first acknowledged the authority of 
Thorolf as supreme pontiff. At last dissensions broke out among the inhabi- 
tants, and the sacred spot was polluted with blood shed in their feuds, which 
were prosecuted with deadly fury. But it is unnecessary to pursue the 
narrative any further, as sufficient has been stated to enable the reader to form 
a generd notion how these little communities were founded, wi A their public 
institutions partaking at once of a patriarchal, pontifical, and popular form 
of government, but not extending beyond the limits of the narrow valley in 
which they were established, and but imperfectly adapted to secure the 
blessing of public order. 

tn Ae space of about sixty years Ae habitable parts of tlus great island 
wm occupied by settlers irom Norway, notwithstanding that lung Harold 
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had endeavoured to discoura^ the 8i>irit o! emlmtaon by imposing a severe 
penalty upon those who left nis dominioi^ for this purpose. They brou^t 
with both the religious and the civil institutions of their native land. 
The chieftains, who led each successive company, .were, like Thorolf, the 
patriarchal rulers, and the rdigious pontiffs of their tribe. They bro^ht 
with them not only their families and domestic slaves but a numerous retinue 
of dependents. These may more properly be called clients than vassds, 
since their relation to their chieftains was more like that of the Roman plebeian 
to his patron than of the feudal vassal to his lord. The followers were elevated 
far above the class of slaves by the po^snon of personal freedom and prop- 
erty, but they resorted to the protection of the aristocracy, as the natund 
judges of their controversies in peace and their leaders in war. 

Tbe chieftains who bore the principal part of the expense of these expedi- 
tions naturally appropriated to themselves the lands, which they afterwards 
granted out to the poorer colonists, upon the jpaynient of a perpetual rent 
and a sort of tithes for the maintenance of religious rites. To this was som^ 
times superadded a hereditary personal jurisdiction over the cUent and his 
posterity, wliieh paitook somewhat more of the feudal relation. The chief- 
tains who thus formed this patriarchal aristocracy were called godar or hof~ 
godar^ becaiw^ they performed the public offices of religion, as well as the 
functions of civil magistracy. And it is very remarkable that, even after the 
introdu<'tiori ol Chi istianity into the island, the bishops continued for some time 
to exercis(‘ civil jurisdiction under the sacred name of godar — such is the 
fo^ce of habit over the minds of a rude people in the union of secular and 
ecclesiastical authority. 


THK POLITICAL ORGANISATION OP ICELAND 


The pontiff-chief tains of the various little communities, among which tne 
island was divided, had at first no common umpire, and the evils growing out 
of their dissensions and the animosities engendered between so many rival 
tribes or clans rendered it at last imperiously necessary to combine these sepa- 
rate societies by some kind of fundamental law. On this occasion the 
Icelanders, like the people of the ancient Greek republics, resorted to the wis- 
dom of a single legislator, and confided to him the task of providing a remedy 
for the disorders of their infant state. Ulfljot, who was the object of them 
choice, undertook a voya^ to Norway, in his sixtieth year, to acquire a more 
perfect knowledge of the legal customs and institutions of the parent country 
(925). Here he sat for three years at the feet of Thorleif the Wise, famous 
for his skill in the laws; and, on his return to his native i^nd, with the assist- 
ance of another chieftain of great influence and sagacity, Grim Geitskor, 
framed a code which was accepted by the people in a general natio]W 
assembly (928). 

The Icdandic le^slatois, following the indications pointed out by nature, 
divided the whole island into four great quarters, called, in the Tc*»l|>-yidV 
tongue, Fj^dingar. In each of these they established a chief magistrate, 
who was diosen by the free voice of the people, and whose office very much 
res^bled that of the godi before mentioned. These quarters were 
divided into smalls districts, in which aU the freemen possessed of lazgled 
property had a voice in the public assembly. The great national asseiabllyt 
or asoze of the island, at which all the freeholders had a rigltt to partidpite^ 
by themselves or thdr delegates, was hdd annually^ and was oaltea Dm 
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^'AUhwg^ It bore a atrong family likeness to the national assemblies of the 
parent countiy end of the other Scandinavian nations, and some similitude 
to the Witen^mot of the Anglo-Saxons and the Fields of March and May 
of the primitive Franks. The place of meeting was situated on a level plain 
on the riiores of the lake of Thing-valle, and was called Log-bergit, or the Law- 
Mount. It is at this early day a wild and dreary scene, the surrounding 
country having been convulsed and torn to pieces by volcanic eruptions; 
but it must always have presented a striking picture, suited to the solemnity 
of the occasion which brought together the assembled people of Iceland. 


The Prormdgalor of the Law 

The national assembly continued to be li(‘l(l at this place for eight centu- 
ries, until it w&s removed about a century ago. to a more convenient spot, 
but one less hallowed in popular opinion by its venerable antiquity and 
historical associations. The picsident of this assembly was chosen for life, 
and was called logsogmmdry or promulgator of the law. His functions were 
both legislative and judicijil, and in the latter respect were similar to those of 
the toyman of the Gothic institutions. Indeed, he afterwards received the 
same name. After the introduction of book-writing, the book of the law was 
deposited in his hands, and he naturallv became its most authoritative 
expounder. For nearly two centuries after their enactment, the laws of Ulfljot 
were preserved by tradition only, being for that purpose recited annually by 
the Ic^sogomadr in the national assembly; from which we may readily infer 
how extremely simple they must have been in their details, and how great 
the latitude of interpretation indulged by this magistrate. Like all other 
systems of unwritten law, and this was literally such, it attributed great weight 
. to the authority of precedents, which also were picserved in the same manner 
as the original laws thembelves — by oral tradition. The forms of action 
and of pleading, which were very exactly observed by the Northmen, even of 
this earlier age, wore also expounded by the promulgator of the law in the 
public assembly, so that they might be known to the people, and invariably 
observed in the assizes of the local districts. When the laws came afterwards 
to be reduced to a written text, those precedents, which had acquired the force 
of law, were incorporated into the code. 

Ulfljot was the first citizen raised to that high office by his grateful country- 
men. It was afterwards filled by the celebrated Snorre Sturleson, and the 
degree of importance attached to it is strikingly illustrated by the ciremn- 
stance that time was computed by the Icelanders from the periods during 
which this magistracy was occupied by different individuals, the anniversary 
of their election serving to mark a distinct chronological epoch in the nationm 
annals. 

As the laws of Ulfljot nowhere exist at the present day in a perfect form, 
it is impo^ible to form anything like an adequate notion of the precise nature 
of these institutions. In general we may conduct that Ibey were framed 
after the model of the customaiy law of the parent coimtry, with an adaption 
to the special circu]^tances and local condition of Iceland. Indeed, a syst^ 
of origmal legidation, dep^ing entirely from historical antecedents, and 
uxttoopmmodated to the prejudices and ui^es of the people, would have been 
nnhesitatizimy rejected by them. Thorleif the Wise, who was consulted by 
Ulfljot in the compilation of his jaws, was afterwards employed by 
Hakon the Good in the formation of the Norwegian law, call^ the Gule- 
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thing law. But as this latter code no longer eidsts in its oru^ form, and 
as we have only scattered fragments of the laws of Ulfljot, the* two systems 
of jurisprudence cannot be compared together. Doubtless both of them 
were collections of the immemonal usages and customs alre^y sanctioned 
by pbpular acceptances, rather than systematic codes of civil and criminal 
jurisprudence, fte political part of Ullljot's institutions formed the baas 
of the government of Iceland during the three centuries of the republic. If 
they secured the blessings of social order in an imperfect degree only, the same 
may be said of the constitutional code of every other country in Europe 
during the Middle Ages The Icelandic commonwealth was tom with civil 
dissensions of the most implacable character, resembling at once the factions 
of the Italian republics and the anarchy of the feudal law. But the gjeat 
body of the people was never reduced to the condition of feudal serfs. They 
nourished a proud spirit of personal independence, which, if partaking of the 
barbarous character of the age, became the parent of adventurous enterprise, 
at first in brilliant feats of anns and afterwards in those arts which adorn 
and embellish human life. 


THK INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY 

The introduction of ( liiistianity into Iceland is the most remarkable epoch 
in its suhisecpicnt history Some of its inhabitants had always refused to 
worship the new gods originally introduced into the parent countiy from the 
East Others lefused to sacrifice to the peculiar national deities. Every 
family had its private faith and worship. Thorkill, the grandson of the fimt 
settlei Ingolf, as he felt the near approach of death, requested to be carried 
out into the open air, wheie he might see the cheering light of the sun, and 
commend his parting spiiit to the God who had created both sun and stars. 
Many of the Icelanders, in their voyages to Denmark and England, and in 
their military service with the Varangians at Constantinople, had received 
the initiating rites of Christianity, as then administered in those countries: 
but on their return to Iceland did not scruple to sacrifice to Thor as the local 
tutelary deity of the island. 

The first Christian missionary was brought to Iceland by Thorwald, son 
of Kodran, a sea-rover, who, having been baptised on the banks of the Elbe 
by a German pnest named Fredcnck, persuaded his instructor to accompany 
him to his native country, one hundred years after the first settlement, and 
during the chief magistracy of the lagman Thorkel Mani. IBs exertions 
were not wholly fruitless, and were afterwards seconded by other missionaries 
sent by Olaf Tryggvason, king of Norway, who, having estabMed the new 
religion in that cquntiy, was anxious to propagate the faith among the various 
Norwegian colonies in the western seas. Among these missionaries were 
Gissur the White, and Hjalti, both Icelandic converts, who bad been hA.niahftd 
by the heathen party on account of their zeal for Christianity. 

On the arrival of thw exiles in the iidand (1,000), they found the national 
assembly of the Al-thing in session at Thing;ya]le, and immediat^y pro* 
^ oeeded thi^er for the pimMse of rallying theChristian party. Being iomad 
by their friends, they boldly marched to the Lbg-b^, or Mount of & La^, 
in solemn prooesrion, carrying crosses in their hands. Whilst the whola 
asseo^ly were awed with this extraordinary scene, ffialti offeied inoennib 
and OisBur expounded to the multitude the truths of Ooristkuuty with 9 ^ 
fovid Sequence that a huge portion of his audience broke off Imiai the 
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Uy and Avctvmi their detennination to embr^ the new religion. Whilst 
they ivare eiagaged in this discuission, news arrived that an eruption of lava 
haa bioicenrat with great fury in a neighbouring mountain. "It is the 
effect ol the wrath of our offended deities/’ exclauned the worshi|mrs of 
Ihor and Odin. "And what excited their wrath/’ answered Snorre Code, a 
distinguished pontiff-chieftain, "what excited their wrath when these roclui 
of lava, which we ourselves tr^, were themselves a glowing torrent?” This 
answer effectually silenced the advocates of the ancient religion, at least for 
the time; for these lava rocks were universally known to have been there 
l^fore the country was inhabited. But the genius of heathenism was still 
stubbornly bent on resistance to this innovation. The heathen party deter- 
mined to offer two human beings from each quarter of the island as a sacri- 
fice to appease the wrath of the gods, and stay the further progr^ of what 
they deemed this moral pestilence. On which, the Chnstian mii^ioiwies, 
determined not*to be outstripped in zeal, convened a meeting of their frien^, 
and proposed that an eoual number of the Christian party should seal with 
their blood the truth of the religion for which they so strenuously contended. 

The next day, Thorgeir, who was the logman of the time, convened the 
assembly, with the avowed determination to put an end to the controverey 
which thus threatened to kindle a civil war, and to delu^ the island with 
blood. With this view, he addressed them as follows: "Hear me, ye wise 
men, and listen to my words, yc people! The ruin of that state is at hand, 
when all the citizens do not obey the same law and follow the same customs. 
Division and hate prevail among us; these must soon give rise to civil war, 
which will destroy our resources, lay waste our isle, and reduce it to a barren 
wilderness. As union and concord strengthen the weak, so disunion and 
discord weaken the strong. Let us then strive with all our might, lest our 
internal peace be destroyed by a divided rule. Reflect then upon what ye 
.well know, without having need to be reminded of the fact — how the kings 
of Denmark and Norway have become enfeebled by the destructive wars 
waged on the dispute of religion, until at last their subjects and counsellors 
have been reduced to the necessity of making peace without their consent. 
These monarchs have thus come to feel the hemiiig virtue of peace and friend- 
diip, and laying aside their bitter hate have become, to the great joy of their 
subjects, the best of friends. And though we, magistrates and chieftains of 
this island, cannot pretend to compare ourselves with these kings in power, 
or with their counsellors in wisdom, still we may laudably imitate whatever 
is praiseworthy in their public conduct. We should then endeavour to pursue 
a course by which all may be reconciled, and adopt the same laws and cus- 
toms: otherwise nothing is more certain than that our peace is gone forever.” 

This speech was received with approbation by the assembly, who referred 
to the decision of the lagman, who promulgated a decree purporting that aU 
the inhabitants of the island shomd be oaptised, the idols and temples 
destoyed, no man to worship the ancient deities publicly upon the penalty of 
ba ni s hme nt; but private '^rship, the eiqxisition of infants, the eating of 
and other practices not inconsistent with the precepts of Crnis- 
twity, to be still tolerated. This law was ratified by the assembly, all the 
Ii0fkitten8 suffered themselves to be signed with the cross, and some were 
bafitised in the hot^water baths of Langerdal and Reikdal. The apprehen- 
sioms of famine, from abolishing the practice of exposing their infant ^ildren 
the eating of hors^esh, soon subsided, and these last remnants of heathen- 
ism were supprsnsed in consequence of the earnest remonstrance of Sti Olaf. 
ktng of Norway (1016). 
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TRIAL BT BATTLE 

Hie introduction of Christianity was followed by the abolition of trial hy 
battle, a mode of procedure recognised by the early lay^ of aU the northern 
natidhs, and growing out of their warlike habits and "v^d spirit of independ- 
ence, which made every individual the arbiter of his oto wrongs. This 
mode of trial derived its name {holmgdvm) from the ancient usage among 
the northern warriors of retiring to a solitary island, there to decide their 
deadly feuds in single combat. The kolmgdnga was abolished in Iceland in 
1011. The laws of island still remained in oral tradition until more than a 
century afterwards, when they were revised and redu^d to a written text in 
1117, imder the superintendence of Bergthor Rafni, then lagman of the 
republic, and Haflidi Mauri, another distinguished chieftain, who were assisted 
in this recompilation by experienced lawyers of the time. 

This code, afterwards called the Grdg^, was adopted 6y the national 
assembly of the Al-thmg in the following year, 1118, and preserved the force 
of law until the year 1275, when Iceland became subject to the kings of Nor- 
way. The loss of national independence was followed by the introduction 
of the Norwegian collection of laws, called Jonsbok in 1280, which still con- 
tinues to be the basis of the Icelandic legislation. The Grd^ code was not, 
as has commonly been supposetl, borrowed from the law of the same name, 
introduced into Norway by King Magnus the Good. It was founded mainly 
on the primitive laws ol Ulfljot, and the revision of 1118; but in the form in 
which the Grdgds now exists, it is intermingled with precedents of judicial 
decisions^ and the glosses of different commentators which have been incor- 
porated mto the original text. This code abounds with many examples of 
that spirit of litigation and legal subtlety which has ever marked tbe char- 
acter of the Northmen. 

These laws contain the same provisions for the satisfaction of penal 
offences by pecuniary mulcts, which are adjusted W a minute scale, according 
to the nature of the crime and the rank of the offender. They also contain 
the rude elements of the trial by jury, of which there are many traces to be 
fowd in the ancient annals of the North. In the saga of the famous chief- 
tain Egill, son of Skallagrim, there is a curious and picturesque account of a 
civil tnal in Norway, in the reign of King Eric Blodaexe, respecting an inheri- 
tance claimed by that chieftain. Soon after the battle of Brunanburh, in 
which Egill had aided King .^thelstan with a band of vik ings and other 
nort^m adventurers, his wife's father died in Norway, and ms brother-in- 
law Bergaumund took posseireion of the entire inheritance, of which Egill 
clauned a part, in right of his wife, which circumstance compelled Egill to 
nifi-Ke a voya^ from Iceland to the parent country. On his arrival in Nor- 
way he brought a suit against Bergaumund, who was protected by the interest 
of King Eric and his queen Gunhilda. The suit was tried at the Gule-thing 
assizes^ where the parties appeared, attended by numerous bands of followers 
and mends. 

In ^ mdrt ^ a large field a ring was etretched out, with bawl twin 
bound tpwther with a cord, called a eacred band (wband). Within this chSe 
m the judges, twelve from the district called Fjordefylke, twelve from 
^Uce, wd twdive from Hordafylke; these three districts l^ing thus 
mto what may be called one circuit for the administration (^justice* ‘Hue 
pli^dmgjs (x>mmenoed in due form, and Bergaumund assert that SgW# 
not, as the child of a riave, inherit the property Ih question. jSit 
8 fnend Arinbicem maintained, with twelve vritnesses # ccMOpuigllhMIk 
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tfalkifc jbe iTiiB kkgeniious birth: and as the jud^ were about to pronounce 
neatoiiee, Queen Ounhilda, the old enemy of Egiu, fearing the result mi^t be 
f^TOCOlJble to him, instigated her kinsmen to cut the sacred cord, by which 
1l»e aa^ees were broken up in confusion. Thereupon Egill defied his adver- 
sary to sin^e combat in a desert isle (holmgdnga) in order to decide their con- 
troTOu^ by battle, and denounced vengeance against all who should inter- 
fere. King Eric was sorely incensed; but as nobody, not even the king and 
bis champions, was allowed to come armed to the assizes, Egill made his 
escape to the sea shore. Here his faithful friend Arinbioern informed him that 
he was declared an outlaw in all Norway, and presented him with a bark and 
thirty men to pass the seas. 

But Egill could not forego his vengeance, even for a season; and returned 
to the shore, where he lurked until he found an opportunity to slay not only 
his adversary Bergaumund, but King Eric’s son Ragnvold, a youth of only 
eleven years, wflom he accidentally encountered at a convivial meeting in the 
neighbourhood. Before Egill set sail again for Iceland, he took one of the 
oars of his ship, upon which he stuck a horse’s head, and as he raised it aloft, 
exclaimed: Here I set up the rod of vengeance, and direct this curse against 

King Eric and Queen Gunhilda!” He then turned the horse’s head towards 
the land, and cried aloud; “I direct this curse against the tutelary deities 
who built this land that they shall forever wander, and find no rest nor abiding 
place, until they have expelled from the land King lOru* and Queen Gunhilda.^ 
ne then carved this sin^lar formula of imprecation in runic characters upon 
the oar, and fixed it in a cleft of the rock, where he left it standing. 


ICKLANDIC LANOIAGE AND LITETIATHRE 

Under the protection of a form of government which might, however, 
more properly be called a patriarchal aristocracy than a repiiblic, the Ice- 
landers cherished and cultivated the language and literature of their ances- 
tors with remarkable success. The ctiltivation of these was favoured by their 
adherence to the ancient religion for some time after all the other countries 
of the North had yielded to the progress of Christianity. The early dawn 
of literature in Europe was almost evcr 3 rwhere else marked by an awkward 
attempt to copy the classical models of Greece and Rome. In Iceland [as wc 
have w‘en] an independent literature grew up, flourished, and was brought 
to a certain dog|rco of perfection, before the revival of learning in the south 
of Europe. This island was not converted to Christianity until the end of 
the tenth centuiy, when the national literature, which stifl remained in orfd 
tradition, was full blown and ready to be committed to a written form. 

^th the Christian religion, Latin letters were introduced; but instead of 
being used, as elsewhere, to write a dead langu^, they were adapted by the 
learnt men of Iceland to mark the sounds whi^ had been before expressed 
by the runic characters. The ancient language of the North was thus pre- 
served in Iceland, wliilst it ceased to be cultivated as a written and soon 
became extinct as a spoken language in the parent countries of ^andinavia. 
Ihe popular superstitions, with which the mythology and poetry of the North 
ave int^oven, continued stiH to linger in the sequestered gjens of tl^ remote 
Uand. The language, which gave expresrion to the thoughts and feeUngs 
ecxbaeeted with this mythology and this poetry, rivals in copiousness, f^Sr 
and eneiir every modem tongue. 

thiifi we perceive how the flowers of poetry sprung up and bloomed amidet 
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eternal ice and snows. The arte of peace were successfully cultivated by the 
free and independent Icdanders. Their arctic isle was not warmed oy a 
Grecian sun, but their hearts glowed with the fire of freedom. The natural 
divisions of the country by icebergs and lava streams insulated the people 
from each other, and the inhabitants of each valley and each handet formed, 
as it were, an independent community. These were again reunited in the 
general national assembly of the Al-thing, which might not be unaptly likened 
to the Amphictyonic council or Olympic games, were all the trib^ of the 
nation convened to offer the common rites of their relimon, to decide their 
mutual differences, and to listen to the lays of the skald, wicn commemorated 
the exploits of their ancestors. Their pastoral life was diversified by the occu- 
pation of fishing Like the Greeks, too, the sea was their element, but even 
their shortest voyages bore them much further from their native shores than 
the boasted expedition of the Argonauts. Their familiarity with the perils 
of the ocean and with the diversified manners and customs of foreign lands 
stamped their national character with bold and origii]^ features, which 
distinguished them from every other people. The countries from which this 
branch of the great northem family bad migrated were marked by equally 
striking moral and physical peculiarities. 

The wild beauty of the northern scenery struck the poetic soul of Alfieri, 
a«? it must that of every other traveller of genius and sensibility. He was 
moved by the magnificent splendour of its winter nights, and, above all, by 
the rapid transition from the rudeness of that season to the mild bloom of 
spring. 

Inis and the other distinctive qualities of the northem climate and modes 
of life act powerfully on the being of man; and, as has been beautifully 
observed by the distinguished living historian of Sweden, “ draw the attention 
of man to nature, and create a closer relation to her and to her mysteries. 
To this cause may also be attributed that peculiarly deep and comprehensive 
perception of nature which forms a fundamental principle in distinguished 
northern minds — a tendency which, even in the earliest mythology and 
poetry of the North, expresses itself by dark images and tones, and in later 
times, purified by cultivation, has been principally developed in sciences and 
art.” 


The Sagas; The Elder Edda 

The ancient literature of the North was not confined to the poetical art. 
The skald recited the praises of kii^s and heroes in verse, whilst the Saga-man 
recced the memory of the past in prose narratives. Tbe talent for story- 
telling, as well as that of poetical invention, was cultivated and higUy 
improved by practice. The prince's hall, the assembly of the people, the 
solemn feasts of sacrifice, all presented occarions for the exercise of delight- 
ful art.^ The memory of put transactions was thus handed down from age 
to age in an unbroken chain of tradition, and the ancient «nnga and sagas 
were preserved until the introduction of book-writing gave them a fixed and 
durable record. A young Icelander, Thorstrin F^e, was entertained at the 
MUlt^ of Harold Hardrada as a saga-man or story-teller, and often amused 
m king and his courtiers in this manner. As the great Yule festival, or 
Oirjstinas, approached, the king, observing him to becrau serious and meianr* 
diply, apprehended that his stock of stories might be nearly exhausted^ Gu 
bong anced the question, Thorstein confessed that be had indeed but a single 
stoiy left, and that one he did not like to tell, because it related to the dem 
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«| Uhl Ite Umadf la foreAgn lands. Being encouraged bv Hardd, he at last 
aiMliiM loaa^^ great satisfaclion ci the king, who asked him where 
ha teilaaiiied it. Thorstein answered that he had in the constant habit 

al ililetiding the Al<-thing, or annual national assembly of Iceli^ where he had 
haavd different parts of this saga at different times, imtil ne had firmly 
knprinted it on his memory. The orimnal narrator was one Haldor, an Ice- 
lander who had accompanied King Harold in all his travels and expe- 
ditions to Russia, Greece, Asia, Sicily, and Palestine, and on his return to 
his native ide h^ spread the fame of the king’s achievements among his 
countr^en. 

Th^ recitations were embellished with poetical extracts from the works” 
of different skalds, if such an expression may be used for literary compositions 
before the art of l^k-writing was known, and quoted by the narrator as apt 
to the purpose of illuminating some remarkable passage in the life and exploits 
of the hero ^hose adventures he was relating. Story and song were thus 
umted, and the memory was strengthened by this constant cultivation, so as 
to be the safe depository of the national history and poetiy. A striking 
example of the de^ee to which this faculty was cultivated is given in the ^a 
of a famous Icelandic skald, who sang before King Harold Sigurdson sixty 
different lays in one evening, and, being asked if he knew any more, declared 
that these were only the half of what he could sing. 

The power of or^ tradition, in thus transmitting, through a succession of 
ages, poetical or prose compositions of considerable length, may appear almost 
incredible to civilised nations accustomed to the art of writing. But it is 
well known that, even after the Homeric poems had been reduced to writing, 
the rhapsodists who had been accustomed to rc'cite them could readily repeat 
any passage desired; and we have, in our own times, among the Servians, 
Galmucks, and other barbarous and semi-barbarous nations, examples of 
heroic and popular poems of great length thus preserved and handed down to 
posterity, This is more especially the case where there is a perpetual order of 
men whose exclusive employment it is to learn and repeat, whose faculty of 
memory is thus improved and carried to the highest pitch of perfection, 
and who are relied upon as historiographers to preserve the national annals. 
The interesting scene presented to this day in every Icelandic family, in the 
long nights of winter, is a living proof of the existence of this ancient custom. 
No sooner does the day close, than the whole patriarchal family, domestics and 
all, are seated on thoir couches in the principal apartment, from the ceiling 
of which the reading and working lamp is suspended; and one of the family 
selected for tliat purpose, takes his scat near the lamp, and begins to read 
some favourite saga, or it may be the works of Klopstock and Milton (for these 
have been translated into Icelandic), whilst all the rest attentively listen, and 
are at the same time engaged in their respective occupations. From the 
smeity of printed books m this poor and sequestered country, in some fam- 
ilies the sagas are recited by those who have committed them to memoir, 
and there are still instances of itmerant orators of this sort, who gain a liv^- 
hood during the winter by going about from house to house repeating the* 
stories they have thus learned by heart. 

About two centuries and a half after the first settlement of Iceland by the 
Norwegians, the learned men of that remote island began to collect and reduce 
to writing these traditional poems and histories. Sismund Sigfussen, an 
ecclesiastic, who was born in Iceland in 1056, and pursued his classical studies 
in the univeildties of Germany gnd France, first collected and arranged the 
book of songs relating to the mythology and history of the ancient Noiili 
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idndli i6 eaJkd the poetic^ or elder Bdda, Various and eontradictory opinioas 
have been maintained as to the manner in which this collection wae iXMe by 
Saemimd, who first gave it to the world. Some suppose that he merriy 
gathered together the runic manuscripts of the cfifferent poems, and trana- 
ipibed them in Latin characters. Others maintain that he took them from 
the mouths of different skalds, living in his day, and first reduced them to 
writing, they having been previously preserved and handed down by oral 
tradition merely. But the most probable conjecture seems to be that he 
collected some of this fragmentary poetry from contemporary skalds and other 
parts from manuscripts written after the introduction of Christianity and 
Jiatin letters into Iceland, which have sinoe been lost, and merely addra one 
song of his own composition, the /Sdtef Lj6d, or Carmen-Solare, of a moral and 
Christian religious tendency, so as thereby to consecrate and leaven, as it 
wer^ the whole mass of paganism. 

He thus performed for these ancient poems the same office wffich, according 
to the theory proposed by Wolf and Heyne, was performed by tie ancient 
Greek rhapsodist (whoever he was) who first collected and arraz^ed the songs 
of his predecessors, and reduced them to one continuous poem, which beam 
the name of Homer’s Iliad, It should, however, be observed that the different 
lays contained in Siemund’s Edda are not, in ^neral, connected as one con- 
tinuous poem in point of subject and composition, but conrist of different 
pieces of ancient fragmentary poetix ^&ting to the characters and exploits 
of Ihe northern deities and heroes. Iherc is abundant internal evidence that 


the work, with the exception just mentioned, was not of his own composition 
or that of any other Christian writer; and that the poems contained in it 
coidd not have been collected by him, or by anybody else, from runiomanu- 
scripts, will^ be evident from the following considerations. 

The rumc alphabet consists properly of sixteen letters, whieh are Phesni- 
cian in their ori^n. The northern traditions, sagas, and songs attribute their 
introduction to Odin. They were probably brought by him mto Scandinavia, 
but they have no resemblance to any of the alphabets of central Asia. All 
the ancient inscriptions to be found on the rocks and stone monuments in the 
countries of the North, and which exist in the greatest number near old 
Si^una and Upsala, in Sweden, the former the residence of Odin, and the latter 
of nis successors, and the principal seat of ihe superstition introduced by him, 
are written in the Icelandic or ancient Scandinavian language, but in runic 
characters. Saxo Grammaticus, who wrote in the twelfth century, asserts 
that the ancient Danes engraved verses upon rocks and stones, containing 
accounts of the exploits of their ancestors. But he does not pretend to cite 
any runic inscriptions of the sort; and though he speaks of the rock on wffich 
King Harold Hildetand had caused the achievements of his heroic father to 
be inscribed, he admits that when Valdemar I endeavoured to copy this lapi- 
dary inscription it was found for the most part effaced and illegible. 

It is probable that the zeal of the fimt converts to Christianity was 
employed in destro 3 ring these monuments, which they considered rather as 
the works of the demon than as contributing to illustrate the exploits of their 
p^an ancestors, whose fame was far from being held in honour by them, 
ue runic characters were also used for inscriptions on arms, trinkets, amulets, 
utensils, md buildings, and occasionally on the bark of trees or wooden tablets 
for the purpose of memorials or epistolaiy correspondence. Thus Venantius 
Fortunatus, a Latin poet of the sixth century, asks his friend Flavius, if he is 
tired of the Latin, to write him in Hebrew, Persian, Greek, ^r even runic 
chaiacteis. 
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Smrhara fraaeineia f>ingaiur Bma kMlU, 
QuodguspapifrusMt, vtraula plana vM; 
Pagina vd ndeat jpenenpta aclahU eharia, 
Qnod rdtgi potent, fruems amantee eni. 


And the biographer of St. Anskar, the great apostle of the North, speaks 
of a letter written in the ninth century in runic characters, by a king of Sweden, 
to the emperor Louis le Ddbonnaire. These characters were also used for pur- 
poses connected with the pretended art of magic, and their efficacy in this 
respect is inculcated by 0^ in several passages of the fragmentary poetry 
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on wooden tablets, and in the ^a of the famous skald and hero Egill it is 
related how he was so deeply affiicted by the death of his beloved son that he 
resolved to starve himself to death, when he was diverted from his fatal 
purpose by his daughter persuadmg him to dictate an elegiac lay to his son’s 
memory, whidh she offered to carve in wood pa Kafle. But the runic char- 
acters were principally used for lapidary inscriptions, and for the other pur- 
poses already mentioned, and there is no evidence that any such thing as 
** books,” properly so called, existed among the Scandinavian nations before 
the introduction of the religion and language of the Roman church. The 
oldest manuscript book in the runic characters now existing is a digest of the 
customary laws of Skine, written in the thirteenth or fourteenth century, 
which is preserved in the library of the university of Copenhagen.^ 




CHAPTER V 

DENMARK UNDER THE KNUDS AND VALDEMARS 

[1060-1876 ‘ad] 


HARTHACNUT AND SlAONtTB (1035-1042 A.D.) 


By his father's death, Harthacnut, the heir of Denmark, was eanally so of 
England; and he was preparing to pass over into that kingdom wnen mtelli- 
gence reached him of Harold's usurpation. But that usurpation was not 
sudden, nor complete; and had he hastened with a few thousand followers 
to claim the crown, he would have triumphed. But he had little energy of 
character; and while he remained irresolute, the period favourable for his 
hopes passed away. Fortunately Harold's reign was short; and in 1040 he 
was called by the English themselves to ascend the throne. On his arrival he 
committed an act of impotent vengeance against the memory of his brother, 
whose bones he caused to be disinterred and cast into the Thames. They 
were, however, reburied. 

In his government of England, Harihacnut seems to have committed only 
one reprehensible act, and for that he had provocation. A tax levied for the 
support of the Dan^i soldiery was condemned by the English, and at Wor- 
cester resisted by the murder of the two coUectors. To vindicate his authority, 
he resorted to severe measures. The ringleaders were executed, the 
pillaged and partly burned. In other resets he was not unpopular. His 
kindness to tne family of .^thelred <hd him great honour. To Emma he 
confided a share in the administration; and to l^ce Edward, the youngest 
son of .£!thdred, afterwards named the Confessor, whom he leoaned from 
Nonnandy, he ^ve a splendid establishment. As he died without issue, with 
him ended the jDomsh dynasty in England. 

Of Harthacnut’s govenunent in Denmanc we have few records. % waa 
negligent and intemperate^ and his father’s memory, more than bis own 
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diould succeed to the English throne; and as, after tot event, he should be 
the sole heir of Canute’s extensive empire, he urged his claim to to crown of 
Norway. Ending Magnus too powerful for him, he met tot prin^, and as 
we have related, concluded a treaty singular in its nature and in its results 
important. If either king died without issue, the other was to inherit his 
dominions. This convention was guaranteed by the chief nobles and pre- 
lates of the two countries. Harthacnut did die without issue, and the throne 
of Denmark accordingly fell to Magnus (1042-1047). 

On the arrival of this prince in l5enmark, he was received with open arms. 
He was the son of a saint, with whose miracles the North resounded; and his 
own virtues (much less questionable than his father’s) justified the expecta- 
tion of a happy reign. To few princes, indeed, can history accord more virtues 
ton to Ma^us; yet lie was not deficient in the active duties of his station. 
The Jomsburg pirates who had revolted, and whose ferocity was the dread of 
the North, he speedily reduced, and their capital he laid in ashes. This was 
a service both to the Danes and the Norwegians for which they could not be too 
grateful. 

But the former, influenced by fickleness or by attachment to their old line 
of kings, or by mortification at receiving a sovereign from a country which 
thc^r liad twice conquered, soon cast their eyes on Svend, son of Jarl Ulf and 
of Estrith, sister of Canute the Great. After his father’s murder, this prince 
had sought refuge at the coui t of the Swedish king. As he approached man’s 
estate, he grew weary of inactivity, and having something to hope from the 
generosity of Magnus, he repair^^d to that monarch in Norway. He did not 
ask for any portion of Canute’s vast possessions: he wanted employment 
mertdy under iro generous a monarch; and his request was immediately granted. 
His talents, his lofty mion, his deportment, and above all his skilful flattery 
won to confidence of the Norwegian, who made him first minister, and next 
his lieutenant in Denmark. There was much imprudence in confiding to 
one so ambitious and so nearly connected with the throne a trust of this 
nature; but judging of other men’s hearts by his own, Magnus thought that 
such a trust would forever bind Svend to his interests, and be agreeable to to 
Danes. On the relics of St. Olaf the young prince swore fidelity to the mon- 
arch, and was well received by the people. To deepen this favourable senti- 
ment was his constant care; and by his affability, his attention to his duties, 
and his liberalities, he completely succeeded. When secure of their affection, 
he openly revolted. Mamus assembled an armament, proceeded to Den- 
markj defeated and expelled the usurper, who again sought refuge at to 
Swedish court. 

No sooner was this enemy vanquished, than another appeared in to 
pagan ban^ which occupied all the eastern shores of to Baltic, that are now 
comprised in to Russian monarchy. These men, scaredy less ferocious 
toir allies the Jomsburg pirates, invaded Schleswig, wasting everything with 
fire and sword. Magnus flew to oppose tom, and after a severe tiSu^e 
tariumphed. During his absence, Svend returned from Sweden, reduced 
Sk&ie, and ptein^ into Zealand^and Fiinen was again acknowledged by to 
people. Viotoy, m two or three successive actions, still de<^ied for to 
monaidi. Yet to cause of Svend was not destroyed. In to 
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the Smiafk ki^ in iih^adventurm on all the maritime ocaete of the Boiiie, 
and stiU more in the attachment of the Danes, he had resouroee which even 
the power of Magnus waa not able wholly to destroy. 

A third enemy now appeared in Harold, sumamed Hardrada, or the Steroy 
* the son of Sigurd, and the half-brother of St. Olaf. If there be any truth in 
the ancient saw, his adventures were most extraordinary. He was present 
at the last fatal scene of Olaf ’s life; and from Norway he ded to the court of the 
Russian duke Yaroslav, whose service he entered. Of Elisif, daughter of 
Yaroslav, he became deeply enamoured; but, his suit being unsucceesfiil, ha 
repaired to Constantinople, and was admitted amongst the Varangian guard 
of the emperors. By his valour and his birth he obtained at length the com- 
mand of that formidable though small body, and by his exploits invested his 
name with much lustre. Heading an expedition against the pirates of the 
African coast, he was the victor in several battles, and the omer of immense 
booty, a portion of which he sent to his friends in Russia. He was afterwards 
employed in Sicily, in Itfdy, and in a journey to the Holy Land. In all this 
there is no great improbability ; but what follows is too romantic to be credited : 
As the reward of his services, Harold had demanded the hand of a princess of 
the imperial family, and had been refused. 

“Those Varangians (VsBringjar),” says Snorre,® “who were in Mikla- 
g^d, and received rewards for their services during the war, have said 
since their return home to the North that they were told in Greece by 
wise and grave men of that counti^ that Queen Zoe herself widied for 
Harold as her husband, and that this in truth was the cause of* her resent- 
ment, and of his wislimg to leave Miklogard, though other reports were spread 
among the people. For these reasons the king Constantme Monomachus, 
who niled the empire jointly with Queen Zoo, ordered Harold to be cast into 
prison. On his way thithei, St. Olaf appeared to him, and promised him 
protection; and on that same street a chapel has been since erected, which 
IS standing at this day. Here was Harold imprisoned with Hallddr and Ulfr 
his men. The following night there came a noble lady, with two attendants, 
who let down a cord into the dungeon, and drew up the prisoners. This lady 
had been before healed by St. Olaf, the king, who revealed to her that sfaie 
should relieve his brother from captivity. This being done, Harold imme- 
diately went to the Varangians, who all rose up at his approach and received 
him with joy. They seized their arms, and went to the chamber where the 
king slept and put out his eyes. The same night, Harold went, with his 
companions, to the chamber in which Maria slept, and carried her away by 
force. They afterwards proceeded to the place where the galleys of the 
Varanrians were kept, and, seizing two vessels, rowed into the Bosporus 
(SoBvwir-amid), When they came to the iron chains which are drawn across 
the sound, Harold ordered all his men who were not employed in rowing to 
crowd to the stem with their baggage, and when the ^leys struck upon tbs 
diains, to rush forward to the prow, so as to impel the galleys over the chrins. 
The ^ey in which Harold embarked was earned quite over on to the other 
ride, out the other vessel struck upon the chains and was lost. Some of hes 
crew perished in the water, but otners were saved. In this manner, Harold 
escaped from Miklagard, and entered the Black Sea, where he set ihe viig^ 
on riiore, with some attendants to accompany her back to MUdamrii 
request^ her to tell her courin, Queen Zoe, how little her power could have 
availed to prevent lus carrying off the virim, if had been se minded.*’ 

The anxiety of Harold was occarionedljy the intelligeiaoe that his 
Ibtgnus had ascended the Itomes of Norwi^r and ISeiimark. RrpaeeiBiy 
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thioui^ Bufltoa, he married the dau^ter of Yaroslay; and with her xetumed 
to Norway throuj^ Sweden. On lefushing Sweden, where the fame of his 
rifihn had prooeded him, he entered into a league with Svend. The objecta 
of this lei^pie are not very dearly defined; but we may infer that one of them 
was to place Harold on the Norwegian, Svend on the Danish throne. The 
wealth of Harold hired numerous lulventurers; and by the two princes the 
coasts of l^nmark were ravaged. 

Again Magnus prraared an armament to oppose them; but his surer 
recourse was policy. To detach the cdebrated Varangian chief from the cause 
of the Dane, he offered him half of the Norwegian kingdom (and also no 
doubt the eventual succession), on the condition of Harold’s allowing in like 
manner a division of his treasure. The latter eagerly accepted the proposal; 
he forsook Svend, repaired to Norway, divided the treasure, the amowt of 
which is described as wonderfully large, and was admitted to a share in the 
administration. Contrary to the us^ experience of rulers so placed in 
regard to each other, they lived in harmony until the death of Magnus in the 
following year. By this defection, or rather by this conversion of an ally into 
an enemy. Svend was compelled to retire. But he had his partisans in Den- 
mark, ana Magnus, at his death, had the ^nerosity to declare him lus suc- 
cessor in that kingdom. To Harold was left the Norwegian throne. Thus 
the two adventurers became kings, in little more than a year after the arrival 
of Harold in the North. 

The surname of Harold the Good sufficiently establishes his char^ter. 
He was indeed an admirable king and a virtuous man. Much praise is 
awarded to a code of laws which he compiled; but they no longer exist in 
their original form. 


SVEND AND THE NEW DYNASTT (1047-1076 A.D.) 

As with Harthaenut had ended the ancient male line of Denmark — a line 
that traced itself to Odin — Svend II may be called the founder of a new 
dynasty. That dynasty occupied the throne until the extinction of its male 
line in Valdemar IV, when it was succeeded by the house of Oldenburg. 
Scarcely was Svend invested with the dimity, when he found an enemy as 

g >werful as Magnus, and less generous, in Harold Hardrada, who claimed the 
anish crown. The assertion of this claim led to many years of warfare, 
ruinous to both kingdoms, but especially to Denmark, the coasts of which were 
often ravaged. In general the advanta^ rested with the N orwegian monarch, 
who, in lU^, obtained a ^eat victory over the Danish fleet at the mouth of 
the Nissa. With great difficulty Svend escaped into Zealand, and began to 
collect a new armament. Fortunately the mind of Harold was now disposed 
to peace. Sixteen years of hostilities had brought him little advantage; the 
fortune of war was dubious; and the Danes, like their king, were averse to a 
foreign yoke. The two monarchs met, and entered into a treaty, whidi left 
affairs just as they had been at the death of M^us. 

These were not the onl^ hostilities in whirii they were engaged. Both 
undertook predatory expeditions to the Enjglirii coast; but they could obtain 
no advantage over the vigilant and intrepid monaidi (William I), who now 
owaj^ the sceptre of that kingdom. Svend too had the mortmeation to 
see his own coasts (those of Holstein) ravaged by the Wend pirates, w^ laid 
both Schleswig gnd Hamburg in ashes. Before he could reach tnm they 
retired. Sub^uently he was p&suaded to march against the Saxons, then 
at war with the empmr; but his troops having no inclination to exasperate 
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a people with whom they had long been on tenns of amity, he deosted frQkn 
the undertaldng. 

Svend show^ much favour to the church. He built many places of 
worship, which he endowed with liberality; and he founded four new bi^op- 
rics: of these two were in Sk&ne, viz. Lund and Dalby, which were subse* 
quently united; and two in Jutland, viz. Viboig and Borglum. Yet this 
liberahty did not preserve him from quarrelling with it His chief vice was 
incontinence. Numerous were his mistresses, and numerous his offspring; 
thirteen sons are mentioned, of whom five succeeded him ; but the number 
of his daughters was much inferior; two only appear in histoiy. His queen 
was a Swedish princess within the prohibited degrees of kindred. When 
Adalbert, archbishop of Bremen, lieard of the imion, he ang^y condemned 
it; and by his messengers threatened the king with excommunication if he did 
not separate from the princess. The king resisted, and even threatened to 
lay Bremen (the legatees residence) in ashes; but the power of the church 
was too great even for him to resist, and in the end he dismissed his wife. 

Svend was a man of strong passions, ^d of irritable temperament. In a 
festival which he gave to his chief nobles in the city of Roeskilde, some of the 
guests, heated by wine, indulged themselves in imprudent though perhaps 
true remarks on his conduct. The following morning some officious tale- 
bearers acquainted him with the circumstance; and in the rage of the moment 
he ordered them to be put to death, though they were then at mass in the 
cathedral — that very cathechnl which had been me scene of his own father’s 
murder. When, on the day following this tragical event, he proceeded to tiie 
church, he was met by the bishop, who, elevating the crosier commanded lum 
to retire, and not to pollute by his presence the house of God — that house 
which he had already desecrated by blood. His attendants drew their swords, 
but he forbade them to exercise any degree of violence towards a man who in 
the discharge of his duty defied even Idi^. Retiring mournfully to his palace, 
he assumed the garb of penance, wept and prayed, and lamented his crime 
during three days. He then presented himself, in the same mean apparol, 
before the gates of the cathedrm. The bishop was in the midst of the service; 
the Kyrie Elmson had been chaunted, and the Ghria about to commence, 
when he was informed that the royal penitent was outside the gates. Leaving 
the altar, he repaired to the root, raised the suppliant monarch, and greeted 
him with the kiss of peace. Bringing him into the church, he heard ^ con- 
fession, removed the excommunication, and allowed him to join in ^e service. 
Soon afterwards, in the same cathedral, the king made a public confession of 
his crime, asked pardon alike of God and man. was allowed to resume his royal 
apparel, and solemnly absolved. But he had yet to make satisfaction to the 
kmdred of the deceased in conformity with the law; and to mitigate the 
canonical penance he presented one of his domains to the church. Hiis 
prelate was an Anglo-^ixon ecclesiastic, William, whom the archbidiop of 
Bremen had nominated to that dignity, and who had previously been the sec- 
retary of Canute the Great. During the long period that he had goverood^ 
the (fiocese of Roeskilde, he had won the esteem of all men alike by his talents 
and his virtues. For the ktter he had the reputation of a saint, and for the 
former that of a wizard. It is no disparagement to the honour of tius 
apostdlio churchman that he had previously been the intimate friend of the 
monarch; nor any to that of Svend, that after this event he honoured this 
biriiq) more than he had done before. 

From this time to his death, Svend mictised with muon seal the pbMv- 
ances of the Roman Catholic church. By his excessive liboalities he injuied 
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«ui by hb austeritiesi periutps, his health. A faithfid partmit 
mIm by one who knew him well^^lam of Bremen^ 

jfm aiMMliastie. hearing so much in favour of the royal Dane, proceeded to 
Mi and, nke all other strangers, was graciously received.^ *'Svend/' 
ei^lhe canon/ '"is not only liberal towards foreigners, but well versed m 
Bmatuie; and he directs with much ability the missions which he has estab- 
lUiid in Sweden, Norway, and the isles; from his own mouth have 1 received 
Caost of the facts contained in this history.” In his rei^ the p^ans of Born- 
holm were first converted to Christianity by bishop Egin. The image of 
Fneg, which they had been so long accustomed to venerate, they demolished 
witn^ntempt. Another proof of their sincerity appeared from their offer 
of their most valuable effects to the bishop. This, unlike most churchmen 
of the age, he refused to accept; and advised them to expend it in two noble 
ways — in thejioundation of churches, and the redemption of the Christian 
captives. '‘Tlie king,” proceeds Adam,^ "has no vice but incontinence.” 

The canon speaks of Denmark as consisting almost wholly of islands. " Of 
them ZesJand is the largest and richest, and ite inhabitants are the most war- 
like.” Leidre had been, but Roeskilde was then the capital. Next to Zealand 
in importance was Funen, which was very fertile, but its coasts were exposed 
to the ravages of the pirates. The capital, Odense, was a large city. To cross 
from island to island was perilous, not only from the stormy sea that rolled 
between them but from the pirates. Jutland had a barren soil except on the 
banks of the rivers, the only parts cultivated: the rest of the country consisted 
of forests, marshes, and wastes, and was hardly passable. The chief towns 
lay near the narrow bays on the coast. Sk&ne, always geographically, now 
politically included in Sweden, is represented as fertile, as very populous, and 
full of churche.s. Nowhere, indeed, had Denmark much lack oi these struct- 
ures; Funen, Adam assures us, had 100; Zealand, 150. "Sk§.ne is almost 
an island, and separated from Gothland by large forests and rugged moun^ 
ains. Here is tne city of Lund, where the robbers of the deep laid their 
treasures. These robliers paid tribute to the Danish king, on the condition of 

a allowed to exercise their vocation against the barbarians.” Among 
ones, Adam perceives many other things contrary to justice: he sees 
little inde^ to praise beyond the custom of selling into slavery such women 
as dishonoured themselves. So proud were the men that they preferred 
death to stripes; and they marched to the place of execution not only with 
an undaunted but with a triumphant air. Tears and groans they held to be 
unmanly; and they mourned neither for their wives nor for their dearest 
connections. 

As Svend left no legitimate offspring, the only claim that could be made 
was from his numerous bastards. Harold was the eldest; but then, as he was 
of a quiet, gentle nature, he was not very agr^ble to a fierce p^ple. On 
the other hand, Knud, the next brother, had distinguished himself greatly in 
the wars against the pagans of Livonia. There was, accordin^y, a dispute 
when the states assembled, most declaring for Harold, but cm Skane for 
Knud; and a civil war must have been the result; but for the bril^ of two 
chiefs, who prevailed on the electors of that province to confirm the choice of 
Haiold. After this decision, Knud refused to remain in Denmark, and passed 
the rest of his brother’s life in his old occupation. 

The short reign of Harold (1076-1080) affords no materiate for history. 
Silent, reservedi timid, averse to the shading of blood, even for judkstal 
delinqueiicies, he was little esteemed. Yet few periods were more happy than 
that which witnessed his administration. He made new laws, whien hava 
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bem putttsed and eondemned. Acoording to Saxo, whose means of btoina- 
tkm eaiinot be disputed, be abolished the judidal combat^ and subsdtuted 
pumtkm bv oath * a ofaaii^ whieh led to frequent perjtur. But if the 
tes&onv of Elnoth be admi^ble, he enacted other laws which were long 
valued by ^e people — so valued that they made eveiy new monarch swear 
to observe them.^ 


THU CHURCH UNDER KNUD THE SAINT 

After the death of Harold (1080) his brother Knud the Ssunt succeeded 
him without opposition. Although he possessed many fine qualities, he was 
bdoved neither oy the people nor the nobles, and from the very beginning of 
his reign had diihculties with the inhabitants of Halland and Skine because 
they refused to respond to the numerous statute duties he imposed upon them. 
But he knew how to bring them to obedience by threatening to exclude them, 
some from the great oak forests where their pigs foimd food, others from the 
Sound fishing grounds; for he claimed that the forests and pastur^ grounds, 
the gulfs and straits belonged to the king. Although Ch^tianity had long 
been established in Denmark, many of the people still practised piracy, 
especially in isolated localities. A remarkable ty^ of corsair was the pow- 
enul chief E^-Ragnarsen of Bornholm, usually called Blod-Egil, because 
in the heat of battle he quenched his thirst with the blood of the wounded. 
Knud the Saint, who was now resolved to put an end to this barbarous 
practice of piracy, had warned Egil several times; and as the latter was not 
willing to mve up his old habits, the king went to Bornholm, seised Egil, 
and h^ged him. 

severity, while just, greatly incensed that portion of the people 
still animated by the spirit of paganism, and could not see anything 


which was 

wrong in piracy — but especially Egil^s~ numerous and powerful friends anc 
relatives became sworn enemies of the king. Knud^s efforts tended principally 
to soften the manners of the Danes and to spread order and a higher civilisa- 
tion throughout Denmark. He also showed much concern towards foreigners 
who made homes in the kingdom, and worked zealously to suppress slavery, 
which was a relic of paganism. The cessation of the piracy, which had 
provided the country with slaves, paved the way for the abolition of i^veiy; 
but this happy result was due above everything else to the influence of Chris- 
tianity, whi<m taught the equality of men, and the more the Christian spirit 
filtered down tlirough the people the more it obliterated their degrading 
herit^ of paganism. 

Wnile Knud was at loggerheads with the people and the chiefs because he 
found himself compelled to restrain the ancient liberties of the one and to bring 
the license of the others within the limits of order, he upheld with aU his 
might the influence of the clergy^ and sought in them a support against the 
other classes. He was himsdf of a very pious nature, rigidly observing days 
of abstinence, fasting frequently, and devoting himself to severe exercises <0 
penance; sometimes he even went so far as to undergo flagellalion from hb 
chaplainB. 

He gave proof of a royal ^erodty with regard to the poor, the chimhes, 
and the priests, and it was the magz^cent cathedral built in his reign that 
received the matest marks of this. In the epoch when the church was 
governed by me energetic Gregory VII, che attained thro'sghout Europe a 
high degree of power, not only spiritual 
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fltninjkd for more tiian a century and a half before they were even toleratedi 
butlbeir strength and power increased rapidly when Christianity was univer- 
suiy established siid tWir pretention to enjoy in the North the sameprivi* 

a jes as in the of Europe seemed to be equally just and natural. In the 

dst of the license which prevailed during the centuries of barbarism, the 
,»people felt the need of some protection against arbitral power and threw 
themselvee into the arms of the church, which upheld justice against force 
and gave the oppressed a refuge against the persecutions of violence Through 
auricular confession the clergy became masters of the conscience,^ and by 
excluding recalcitrant from divine service and from the communion they 
had a means of coercion which was especially efficacious in an age of 
devotion. 


Generosity towards the church and respect for the clergy became articles 
of faith, and were considered the highest mark of piety, even as disobedience 
to the clerical orders was the greatest sin. It is not, therefore, to be won- 
dered at that people and kings rivalled one another in generosity towards 
the church and her religious establishments, and showered on th«n privileges 
which brought them at the same time riches and consideration. Thus 
favomvd by the spirit of the age and the force of circumstances, the church 
obtained a degree of pre-eminence over the state which worked for good as 
long as the latter remained in a low state of development, and had power 
neiuier to protect civilisation nor maintain the law, but which became harm- 
ful as soon as the state could stand by itself. 

Svend Estridsen raised the power of the church upon the foimdations 
laid by Canute the Great, but under Knud the Saint the theocracy attained 
the ajpogee of its development, it made the clergy the first order of the state 
by giving bishops the rank of the greatest lords, duk^, and lay prmces; 
it exempted ecclesiastics from the reach of ordinaiy jurisdiction in religious 
matters, and imder King Niels the privilege was further extended to include 
every cause, so that in no event could the clergy be cited before a secular 
tribunal; and even at a later period laymen were amenable to clerical juris- 
diction in certain pretended ecclesiastical matters, such as adultery, periury, 

S , etc. The ecclesiastics obtained, moreover, the right of “forfeit’^ for 
mnations pronounced within their jurisdiction, a most important source 
of revenue in an age where the majority of punishments consisted in pecu- 
niary reparation. Finally Knud tried to introduce the tithe system — one 
third of the revenue thus obtained to go to the bishop, one third to the parish 
priest, ^d the remainder to Uie maintenance of the church and the needs 
of public worship; but this experiment failed on account of the open resist- 
ance the people opposed to so onerous an innovation, and it finally cost the 
king his life. 

In the impoverished county of Wendsyssel, north of Limfjord, open rebel- 
lion broke out and spread quickly over the whole of Jutland. &iud fled to 
Ffinen^ but the insurgents pursued and overtook him at Odense, where he 
abut himself up in the church of St. Alban with the men who had remained 
faithful to him. Knud would make no resistance and threw himself in prayer 
before the altar, but his brothers, Eric and Benedict, defended him wito the 
most splendid bravepy. The rebels attacked the sanctuary crying, ''Where 
is Knud the Accursed? Let him show himself. Where is he hiomg? & 
has betrayed the Danes long enough, and it must cease.” OthersexSaimed 
in meting out blows to the king’s defenders, "Take this for my oew, K i» g 
Knud: take this for my ox; tsike^this for my horse.” They fin^y broke 
into tii6 sanctuary. Knud the Saint was assassinated before the altar. 
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Benedict perished in the fi^t, but Eric fought his way out throuiEh the 
assailants ( 1086 ). 4 

Ehud the Saint is the sole Danish king to meet death in a general upriEong. 
He was the victim of resistance to a new order of things that was be^nning 
to creep into Denmark, but which he attempted to make prevail with too 
much violence and thoughtless zeal. After rOiud’s death, an embassy was « 
sent to Flanders to bring back Olaf [the brother of Knud, whom the latter ' 
had sent thither in chains as a punishment for exciting a rebellion a^inst him} 
but he was not set at liberty until his brother Niels was sent as a hosta^ in 
pledge for 10,000 silver marks of ransom, which could not be furnished just 
at the moment. 

Olaf reigned nine years, but his reign is only noteworthjr for a mat famkc, 
whence came his surname of Hunger.” Although scarcity and hi^ prices 
prevailed over all Europe at the time, the cleiw aid not fau to represent the 
calamity as a divine punishment for the murder of Saint Kifud. The same 
rumours of miracles at his tomb began to be circula^, but it took a long 


THE OXULDS 

The canonisation of Saint Knud had important consequences in giving 
rise to the foundation of brotherhoods or guilds, founded in his honour and 
placed under his protection. Thev were institutions whose object was 
mutual assistance in misery and in danger, common defence, and the main- 
tenance of order and morality in an age of license. These brotherhoods were 
composed of men and women, and governed by elders (oldeimffind) accord- 
ing to the Skraa or particular statutes which the members engaged them- 
selves by oath to ob^rve; and these laws had without any doubt their 
origin in the frequent social reunions or guilds of antiquity. That explains 
the identity of the name, as well as the custom, practised also by the mem- 
bers of the later guilds, of coming together for purposes of banqueting and 
amusement. But it was onlv through the influence of Christianitv that the 
guilds assumed their special character of half religious and half worldly 
associations. 

The oldest mlds exbted merely for religious purposes — such as saying 
prayers and hmding services, subscribing donations to churches and mon- 
asteries, helping the poor and the pilgrims, or nursing the sick. But on 
account of the necessities and requirements of the age, brotherhoods were 
soon formed which held in view also the material welfare and safety of their 
members. Although of a more worldly nature, these societies, nevertheless, 
always kept their religious character, and continued to hold relations with 
the church; they were under the protection of a saint whose name they 
took; at the death of a brother the members kept vigil, that is to say they 
passed the night in singing hymns and saying prayers; masses were said for 
the repose of the dead man’s soul; and the members were constantly making 
offerings, especially tapers, to the church dedicated to the ration saint 
the brotherhood. Guilds ma^ have been introduced into Denmark at the 
time of the country’s union with England — one of the ddest homes of tiuBse 
associations; but it is also quite possible that they arosenpontaneously from 
circumstances and necessities smiilar to those which developed the gjdUs 
elsewhere: in any case, it cannot be shown with certainty thf^t guilds existed 
in Denmark before the canonisation of Saint Knud. 

The secular guilds instituted on this occasion— and which are tuBai 


dedioAted to Saint Shud, and kter to Didee Emid 
Idimiljaad ElnglSric Flovpenning, who, without braig eanoniaed was hon* 
MMam ^nmaric as one of the blessed — soon became famous and iqiread 
nyUly. Their dietingiuflhmg feature was the protection their members 
mteidkNl one to the others, when a brother was killed by a non-^member it 
became the members’ duty to force the murderer to pay the price of blood; 
and if he refused he became the object of the brotherhooas vengeance, against 
which he could preserve neither power nor rank: and so inevitable was this 
that even a king (Niels) was unable to escape it. The guild exercised exten- 
sive jurisdiclion over its members, and differences which arose among the 
latter were settled by its own tribunal. When, on the contraiy, a member was 
dragged by a non-member into the ordinaiy courts, his brothers were bound 
to appear with Idm, and to sustain him with their oath and their testimony, 
wlmm latter was so respected that the word of one was worth that of thr^ 
others. The dSnger which might thus result to justice in general was in part 
att^uated by the fact that the brotherhoods admitted none but persons of 
good character, and expelled all who were guilty of dishonourable actions. 
By these regulations, and by the discipline and order which ruled in the 
assemblies, the guilds exercised m that barbaric age a beneficial influence, 
and served as one of the pillars of morahty as long as they themselves 
retained their primitive punty. 

"While not enjoying quite the same privileges as the royal ones, the petty 
guilds were nevertheless extremely important. They were composed of 
artisans and merchants, who met at certain times in a specified place to eat, 
drink, and consider their common interests. Each member hm to pay a 
s^re of the expense incurred m the festivals, and as their cost was somewhat 
high, only the most affluent and prominent burghers could ^long to them. 
Although these petty guilds did not have so extended a jurisdiction as the 
royal ones, yet tne majority of disputes concerning trade and industry were 
judged by the tribunal of the corporation before being taken into the ordi- 
nary courts. Those guilds known as the Odlendars, b^ause their members 
met on the first day of every month (Kalends), were composed for the most 
part of priests, and other ecclesiastics, and only concern^ themselves with 
reli^us questions. 

^e character and organisation of the guilds will become still clearer if 
we cite the most important articles of their rules. If a member causes the 
death of one of his fellow members, he shall pay 40 marks to his victim’s 
heirs, or be excluded from the brotherhood as a felon. If on the o^er hand 
a member of the guild kill a non-member, his brethren, if they be present, 
shall aid in saving their fellow’s life; if it happen on the sea they sl^ pro- 
cure him a ship with oars, an instrument for baling, a steel and flint, ana an 
axe; after that he must defend himself as he can. If he has need of a 
horse they shall accompany him to the pasture grounds and procure for him 
free a horse for one day and one night. Members who have witnemed the 
killing of a fellow without going to his defence are expelled from the guild 
as felons. 

If a member lose his money a collection shall be taken for his benefit at 
the next banquet, jmd each of his confreres shall give what he thinka is 
Each member shall ^ve three pieces of money to the brother whose 
house has been burned, or whose ship has been wrecked, or who is about to 
set out on a piji^rimage. Members snail not try to do each other harm by 
act or conduct whether in competition or any other fashion. Members shau 
watch two by two at the bedside of a sick comrade who has need of their 
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ccuarate riiaJl gmtd the corpse, and aJl diare the funeral expenses, aec^oi*' 
paAV the body and bear it to the tomb.” 

There are numberless other regulations with the object of pieventii^ 
msults, quarrels, drunkenness, and other unpleasantnesses that would die* 
fitib the meetup The oldest guilds mentioned are those of Odenes, 
^hleswig, Ribe, f^lensburg, Malmo, Lund, and Skandr; but they were soon 
to be found in every town of the Imgdom. Their idation with the church, 
and the need of protection against the rampant license and immorality, 
facilitated their extension. When social order was established and laws were 
better respected, the guilds became not only superfluous but pomtrraly 
harmful, in their quality of little states within the state. To whica it must 
be addra that they slowly de^nerated and became centres of quarrels, 
drunkenness, debauchery, and w sorts of violence— the vm things which 
it had orimnally been their object to prevent. And so the mogs were com* 
polled gradually to reduce and suppress them; Valdemar Atterdag and his 
daughter Margaret worked to this end at the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and their successors pursued the same aim. The Reformation, which 
abolished the cult of saints and masses for the dead, accomplished the com- 
plete dissolution of the guilds, which transformed themselves into simple 
corporations, armourers* companies, fire insurance companies, and the lite 

THE RISE OF THE BOURGEOISIE 

The guilds were a powerful element in the development of the burgher 
class, in that they taught the burghers self-respect, and awoke them to a con- 
sciousness of their own strength, and showed them how to unite in common 
efforts to defend their rights. Although there had been since ancient times, 
various towns, not without importance, yet their number was not great, ana 
the origin of the majority of Danish towns may be assimed to the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. Commerce and the trades made considerable pro- 
gress; new sources of industry were opened up and the population of the 
towns began to be differentiate more and more from that of the country, by 
its occupations, its manner of life, and its organisation. The majority of the 
towns situated on the sea or inland waters took their origin from fortresses, 
built here and there on the coast for protection against pirates and as shelters 
during the winter to the ships drawn up on the sands. Merchants and fish- 
ermen, artisans and labourers, established themselves in proximity to these 
secure places, where there was, besides, a chance of profit; others were con- 
stantly coming in, until a whole town was formed whose origin is revealed by 
the termination ** borg” like Aalborg, Vordingbor^ Faaborg, etc., and then 
inhabitants were calld horgere (burghers). A sufficiently large number of 
towns owe their origin to the foundation of monasteries and other religious 
institutions. 

The construction of these edifices drew thither a crowd of masons, car^ 
penters, and smiths, who established themselves in the neighbourhood witl^ 
their families; where they were soon joined by others in the hope of sharing 
in the work and the profit always to be found around the rich leligkMis 
establishments. In this manner were bom the town^pf Nestved, Sord* 
Prsesto, Maribo, Mariager, Nykiobing, on the Island of fors, and several 
others. A safe harbour, ^od fishing grounds, and a situkion favourable 
for commerce and navi^non were sure te lead to the foundation of towiis» 
which accordingly bore the tenninatbn kjMng (place for tradej^ iika Bing* 
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sjfilltegr flItAAekjdbing, Buc^6bu^, Ejabenhavn (Gopenham); or the 
mm!% Hr irtien th^ were ntuatedon a point of land, like Koisor, Hel* 

a ir (ilsiEiore), Skandri etc. The artisans and merchants who first set- 
these towns were those engaged in preparing and selling the necessaries 
of life — as bakerSi brewersi butchers, inn-keepers, shoe-makers, tanners, 
szxutitf, masons, carpenters, etc. In the beginning the towns had the same 
* tribunals as the surroundng country; but as the difference grew between 
villages and towns the latter obtained special tribunals, their own legislation, 
and very liberal charters under elective magistrates. But while these changes 
had begun to take place in this age they were not fully brought about until 
the following, when the burghers took their place for the first time among 
the orders of the state. 


CHURCH AND STATE 

The creation of a special metropolitan see in the North, so long meditated 
and planned, was finally realised. An apostolic legate came on this occasion 
to Denmark, and chose for the residence of the future archbishop the city of 
Lund,^ already the seat of an important diocese, and well situated to be the 
ecclesiastical metropolis of the three northern kingdoms. 

The bishop of Lund, Adser, nephew of Queen Bothilde, wife of Eric 
Eiepod, was uie first called to that office (1104). By the institution of a 
natmal archbishopric the kin^ no longer had the inconvenience of dealing 
with a foreim prelate, often imperious and not readily to be conciliated: 
but they did not gain much by the change, for the archbishops of Lund 
medified much more with the affairs of the state than the archbishops of 
Hamburg had been able to do, and as natives they had family relations with 
the powerful men of the land, which still further increased their influence. 

The state then had two heads, one civil and the other religious, whose 
opposing interests occasioned perpetual strife. The archbishops, thanks to 
their great revenue, important domains, and the influence they enjoyed as 
primates of the North, were soon in a position to defy the king and shake 
nis tlirone with rebellion and civil war. The establishment of the arch- 
diocese of Lund gave the clergy a point of support, heretofore lacking, which 
permitted them henceforth to take a firmer attitude towards the state. 

The archbishop of Lund’s jurisdiction extended over the churches of Nor- 
way and Sweden; but under Eskil, Adser’s successor, each of these two 
kingdoms recovered its own archbishop; while the archbishops of Lund 
received, with the title of apostolic legate and primate of Sweden, a sort of 
supremacy over the whole northern clergy. This was rather an honorary 
than a real distinction, for the Norwegian and Swedish archbishops watched 
jealously over their lights and opposed every encroachment of the Danish 
primate. When the North had b^n provided with a special ecclesiastical 
chief, the sovereign pontiff thought to complete the separation of church 
and state by intrMucing the celibacy of the priesthood, which for nearly half 
a oentury had existed in the majority of European countries. As a result of 
^ first Lateran council (1123) the Danish priests were enjoined to repudiate 
Ihirir wives and to li^e a celibate life; but it was a long time before tiie pre- 
worip^m was obep^. 

Arphbishop ifikil was himself married, and the priests were sustained by 
the people in tpsir resistance to the new regulation. In vain did the ener^ 
getb aiohbiriiop Absalon work for the suppression of marriage in the priest* 
Seed; the people, already irritated by the tithes and other vexatious bur^ 
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dens, diowed their opposition W a revolt in Skltne, where the peasaniBif 
cried, ** Down with the bishop. We wiU keep our priests, but only on eon-* 
dition that they are married.” Denmark, however, could not escape a 
iiegulation so vigorously applied throughout the whole OathoUc world, and 
after more than a cen- 
thry’s struggle the 
Danirii clergy were 
compelled to renounce 
their obstinate resist- 
ance. 

The apostolic nun- 
cio, Gregory, who came 
to Denmark in 1222, 
caused the marriage 
of priests to be once 
more forbidden in the 
council of Schleswig, 
and pronoimced civil 
punishments for of- 
fenders. Even some 
priests in Jutland, 
who had had the cour- 
age to appeal to a gen- 
eral council as higher 
than the pope, could 
do nothing further. 

It was thus that the 
celibacy of the clergy 
was introduced little 
by little, but not with- 
out great detnment to 
their morals, for the 
ministers of rehgion 
henceforth kept con- 
cubines and scandal- Hamha Chuhui, Gotland 

ISed their flocks by (BuHI in the twdrth century) 

most irregular lives. 

Tlie church did not suppress this notorious evil, but shut her eyes to vice 
under a mask. In forbidding marriage to the priests, she broke the last link 
that held them to their fellow citizens, and ranged herself against the state 
as a separate and often hostile society .« 

EHIC lU, NIELS, ERIC IV, AND ERIC THE LAMB 

Eric III, called Eliegod or the Ever-good, was the fourth son of Svend 11, 
and from the jarldom of Jutland was raised by the estates to the throne of 
that kingdom [on the death of Olaf Hunger, 1095]. As the next h^est wnp 
one of abunckmce, the people were agam contented, and he obtained ozedit 
for the abundance with the same mjustice as hb brother bMbeen condemned 
for the famine. More active than hb predecessor, he adnuwter^ the laws 
with vigour; and he destroved Jomsburg, the stronghold of pirates, WM 
had agmn reared their heads during the preceding reign. To k^p tbm in 
continued subjection, he erected fortresses in their country, and garrisoned 

a. w.— TOi*ann.x» 
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lllliimfliir * Dili maiA lemaikable event of this monardi'e feign is theeieop 
into an anshbishopric. 

^ lAi WM of a pilgrimage wmch Eric undertook in 1103, and from which 
lli^wai destined never to return, is not wdl known; but it was probably to 
iMS|riate a homicidal act which he had perpetrated in a fit of anger or of 
drunkenness. T^tever the case, he resolved to visit the Holv Land, and 
that too in opposition to the pravers and tears of his people, by whom 
he was cherished. Passing through Rome, where he obtamed the erection 
of Lund into a metropolitan see, he repaired to Constantinople. By Alexius 
Gomnenus he was received with much distinction; though for some time he 
was narrowly watched, lest, with all his piety, he should place himself at the 
head of the Varangian gimrd, and become troublesome to his host. His 
manners soon dispdled mis diffidence, and he was splendidly entertained. 
Being suppliedL not only with provisions and vessels but with a liberal store 
of gold, ne saued for AJestine; but, landing in the isle of Cyprus, he fell a 
viotim to a pestilential disease. 

After Eric’s death there was an interre^um of two years. He had left 
his son Harold governor of the realm during his absence; but the conduct 
of that prince was so unpopular that when the states assembled they 
mluded nim and his brotners, and resolved to choose one of his uncles. 
The eldest, named Svend, died before he could be elected. Ubbo, the 
next prince, refused the dignity, which then descended to Niels, the next 
in age. 


The long reign of this monarch (1105-1135) was one of calamities* occa* 
sioned chisny by his jealousy of his nephew Knud [called Lavart, that is* 
Lord! second son of the late king. Henry king of the Abodriti* a Wend 
people who dwelt on the Baltic coast from Mecklenburg to Pomerania, was 
nearly connected with the royal house ol Denmark, his mother being 
Sigrlriia, daughter of Svend II. As the Abodriti had been subdued by at 
leut two Danish kings, and forced to embrace Christianity, they were 
regarded in the light of vassals. But Henry, more powerful than any of his 
predecessors, since he had reduced other Wend tribes to his yoke, would be 
no vassal to Denmark, though he was certainly one to Germany. He first 
demanded his mother’s dowry, which he assertra had never been paid; and, 
when it was refused, invaded the southern part of Jutland. Niels marched 
against him, and was defeated. 

To arrest the career of the invader was reserved for Knud, who had been 
invested by his father with the ducal fief of Schleswig [then known as South 
Jutland]. This prince not only cleared the duchy of its invaders, but car- 
ried the war into the country of the Abodriti. Henry now sued for peace, 
and was thenceforth the friend of his nephew. Knud had saved lienmark 
from many evils; and his conduct now showed that he was no less excellent 
a governor than he had been a general. He exterminated the banditti, 
restored the empire of the laws, and caused the arts of life to flourish. His 
reputation gave much umbrage to the kmg; nor was that feeling diminished 
when, after the death of Heniy, he was presented by the emperor Lothair 
with the vacant regal fief. With this augmented power he mamtained tran- 
quillity the more ^ily, not in his ducal fief only but in the whole of Den- 
mark. His eldm^rother Harold, whose vices had excluded him from tiiie 
throne^ made nmy hostile irruptions into Jutland; but Eric* Knud’s next 
bvoiher, was n/leas ready than he to protect that kingdom. 

The contrast between the conduct of Niels and (3 Knud made a deep 
impression on the Danes. On two of them, the kitig and bis son, it was no 
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Ima pSaM, muk it mM deep. To eoeomplkh kind's death vae the 
of both* The diet attempt waa to aeeusemm of some crime in the aeaembly 
oftheeetalee; but he defended himeelf so powerfully that he was unanimouriy 
absolved* Disappointed in this aim, M^us requested an interview wiia 
Knud, under the pretext of settling all differences amicably ; and, while uosus- 
peious of dan^r, assassinated him. All Denmark was in mstaut commo- 
tion. llie kindred of the victim hastened to the meeting of the estates, and 
displaying his bloody garments called for vengeance on the murderers. To 
escape the popular indignation, Ma^us fled mto Sweden; but Niels, who 
reUed on tiie support of a party, end^vouied to brave the storm. He was, 
however, solemnly deposed, and Eric, the brother of Knud, elected in his 
stead. But he refuel to comply with the decree. He collected troops, 
and took the field ajminst his rival, who exhibited no less activity in hia own 
behalf. the civu war which followed the bishops took part, and fought 
like the temporal nobles. Knud had been the vassal of Lotbair, and had 
demanded the assistance of the empire; and that monarch collecting a small 
army, marched mto Jutland to co-operate with Eric in avenging the death 
of Knud. Seeing that the junction of the emperor and Eric must be fatal to 
his cause, Niels withdrew the former from the alliance by the offer of a large 
sum of money, and by consenting to hold Denmark as a fief of the empire. 
Lothair then returned, leaving the fortune of war to decide between the 
two khigs. 

The retreat of the Germans was the signal for renewed and more fierce 
hostilities between the rivals. With his usual perversity Harold forsook the 
cause of his brother Eric, to fight for Niels; and Magnus, who had powerfifl 
armies in Sweden, brought reinforcements to the war. Success was varied; 
on the deep Ma^us was defeated; on the land, Eric. But some acts of 
more than usual barbarity perpetrated by Niels and Harold at Itoeskilde, 
diminished the number of tneir supporters. Still they were enabled to make 
another stand on the coast near the gulf of Fodvig in Skane. Victory 
declared for Eric: Magnus fell in the battle; and Niels with much difficulty 
escaped into Jutland. Among the slain were five bishops and sixty priests. 
As Magnus was dead, Niels declared Harold, the brother of Eric, his suc- 
cessor — a declaration which did no good to his own cause. To escape the 
pursuit of his rival, he threw himself into Schleswig, which was better fortified 
than any city in the North. But this was an imprudent act: in that city 
the memory of Knud was idolised; and there he was massacred by some 
members of a fraternity of which the deceased prince had been the head 
(1135). Ihus fell a monarch who in the early part of his reign had afforded 
his subjects reason to hope that he would prove a blessing to the realm, but 
whose subsequent conduct had covered him with universal odium. 

In riie reign of Eric IV, sumamed Emun, who on the death of his rival 
succeeded to the government of the whole kingdom, there is little for his- 
tory. One of his first exploits was to put to death his brother Harold, and 
eleven sons of that prince. There was a twelfth, Olaf, who escaped into 
Sweden, and became in the sequel king of Denmark. He next pursued tha,. 
Wend pirates into their stronghold of Arkona, which he took and destroyed* 
On 1:^ return, he applied himself with zeal to the adnuqjstration of justice: 
and was assassinatea by a Jutland chief, whose father brother be had 
judicially condemned to death. This tragedy took placed the midst not 
mmly of his court but of his people, while piesidiiig over an asseanbly of 
the Jutland states (1137). 

There were candidates for the crown — (1) Knud the son of Magnus, and 
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conseqtmtlv gnmdson of Niels; (2) Svend, a natural son of Erie IV; f3) 
VeUeSoari the son of Knud king of Oie Abodriti, who had been murdered by 
Majmus, and who m 1170 wae canonised, like the martyr of that name who 
haidr ruled over Denmark. The biae of the assembly was evidently in favour 
of Valdcmar; but as both he and the two other candidates were of tender 
years, the choice fell on Eric, called the Lamb, whose mother was a daughter 
of Eric Eiegod. 

The surname of this kmg will sufficiently explain his character. He was 
indeed one of the most pacific of men. Yet he was compelled to fight for 
his crown; for Olaf, the only son of Harold that had escap^ the bloody pro- 
scriptions of Eric Emuii, appeared at the head of a considerable force and 
claimed it. That, if hereditary right only was to be consulted, the claim 
was a valid one is certain, for he was the only representative of his father, 
the eldest son oi Eric Eiegod. But the Danish throne was elective; and though 
the claim was confined to one family, little regard was paid to primogeniture. 
After many alternations of fortune, Olaf was vanquished and slain (1143). 
But Eric himself was conquered by the Wend pirates of the Baltic, who, 
though so frequently humbled (if any credit is to be placed in the national 
t^torians), soon re-appeared in numbers formidable enough to alarm the 
kingdom. This check and the consequent decline of his reputation in the 
eyes of a warlike people induced him soon afterwards to resign the crown, 
and to profess as monk in the cloister of Odense. 

On the retirement of Eric the Lamb (1147), the three princes who had 
before been rejected on account of their youth were again candidates. 
Valdemar being deemed still too young, the choice was restricted to the 
other two. Unfortunately for the interests of order both were elected — 
Svend by the Landsthing of Skine and Zealand, Knud by the people of 
Jutland. 


THE DIVISION OF THE KINGDOM 

That the division of the sovereignty would inevitably lead to civil war 
might have been foreseen by the blindest. It was a long and a bloody one, 
wmch, though suspended for a time through the efforts of the pope, who 
wished all Christendom to arm against the infidels, burst out with renewed 
fury. Adser, archbishop of Lund, led the Danish host against the pagans 
of the Baltic; but the expedition was inglorious, and the remnant which 
returned from it embraced one of the two parties. The fortimes of both 
varied; but when Valdemar, the favourite of the nation, joined Svend, the 
advantage was on the side of that king, who gained at least three battles 
over his rival. At one time Kiiud was driven from the realm, and forced 
to seek shelter at the court of the emperor Conrad HI. But tranquillity was 
not the result of his retirement. Tlie Wend pirates, not satisfied with ^ving 
defeated the archbishop, and incited by tne agitated state of the public 
nwd, ravaged the coasts both of Jutland and of the isles. Finding their 
king and nobles unable to protect them, the people entered into armed fra- 
ternities, which were consecrated by religion. Tliey not only defended their 
own coasts, but pipped vessels to cruise in the Baltic, and to surprise such 
of the pagw shjis as they might find detached from the rest. In a few 
years twenty-ti^ of these vessels took above eighty of the enemy’s. Still 
these were paiftial, isolated effects, which had little influence over the gen-^ 
end mass of misery. When Knfid returned as the vassal of the empire, the 
chdi war again raged. Frederick Barbarossa, as the lord paramount, now 
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interfered, and meeting the two parties, decreed that while the title of king 
of Denmark should be left to the victorious Svend, Knud should reign over 
, Zealand as a fief of the Danish crown. This award satisfied neither party, 
and least of aU the nation, which was indicant with both of them for sac- 
•rificing its independence to the exz^ror. Svend refused to cede Zealand to 
his ri^; and the civil war was about to recommence, when Valdemar, to 
whose valour Svend owed everything, prevailed on the one to give and the 
other to accept, in lieu of that island, certain domains in Jutlandf and Sk&ne. 
Peace therefore was procured for the moment; but it was a hoUow peace, 
which the accident of an hour might break. 

The advantage which Svend had gained by the aid of Valdemar he lost 
by his misconduct. He adopted the German costume; imitated the Ger- 
man manners; expressed much contempt for everything Danish as in the 
highest degm barbarous; seldom appeared at the national Thing; restored 
the old judicial ordeal of duel; became luxurious; and levied high contribu- 
tions on his people. A disastrous expedition into Sweden made him despised 
as well as hated; and on his return into Sk&ne, he was assailed by the 
veiling of the infuriated populace. Something worse than this result would 
have oeen experienced by him, had not a chief, named l^cho, one of the 
most influential in the province, rescued him from his position. 

When at liberty, he allowed his licentious followers to plunder the inhabi- 
tants. Man}r he put to death; and among them was the brave man who 
had saved him from their fury. This atrocious ingratitude lost him the 
favour of Valdemar, who pass^ over to the side of Knud, and cemented 
the alliance by mar^ng the sister of that prince. It was now the object of 
Svend to seize both princes, either openly or by stratagem; but they were 
on their guard; and each was alwa3rs surrounded by armed attendants. At 
length he was vanquished, and forc^ to seek a temporarjr asylum in Saxony. 
But he obtained succour from the duke of that province, and from the 
archbishop of Bremen, who could never forgive the Danes for forcing the 
abolition of his jurisdiction over the North, and allied himself with the Wend 
pirates, who were always ready to join any party that offered them plunder. 
At the head of these forces he returned, and compelled the people to receive 
him as their king. Again Valdemar and Knud marched against him; but 
the former, pitymg the sufferings of the people, offered his mediation, and 
tranquillity was for the moment re-established. The chief condition of this 
treaty was that the kingdom should be divided into three sovereignties; 
that Svend should have SkSne, Knud the isles, and Valdemar Jutland, in 
addition to his duchy of Schleswig. The whole people abandoned them- 
selves to joy, and Svend, pretending to join in it, gave a magnificent enter- 
tainment to his brother kings in the castle of Roe&ilde. But at that very 
festival he ordered both to be assassinated. Knud fell; but Valdemar, who 
defended himself courageously, escaped into Jutland. 

The reputation of Valdemar, ana above all his words, earily induced the 
people to e^use his cause. Pursued by his active enen^, he was conr 
stramed to fight before his preparations were completed. The result, how- 
ever, was mdecisive. In a subsequent and more generalaction, near Viborg, 
Svend was defeated and compell^ to flee. He was eag^^rly pursued by the 
victors, who overtook him in a morass, from which the wd&t of his armour 
prevented him from emerging; and he was immediately/ beheaded. Never 
did the Danes suffer more thw under thm unworthy pri|^. Enfeebled at 
home, d^;raded abroad, without government or securit^r for either peison 
or substance, they were sunk even in theii^wn estimation. But for these 
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VALDiafAS I [THE GBEATJ SUBDUES BDOEK 

When peace was restored in the interior of the kingdom, ValJemar^ who 
had alreiray shown evidence of a generous and lofty soul, strove to give it 
the security and glory it had formerly enjoyed. The Wends were always its 
cruellest foes. These^ barbarians never ceased making irruptions into Jut- 
land, where, in some of the Danish isles, and sometimes in several places at 
once when not opposed with prompt resistance, they left horrible traces of * 
their ra^. This gave another reason for attacking these undisciplined people, 
whom Valdemar regarded, not unjustly, as rebellious subjects over whom he 
could reassume* the authority which Knud Lavard, his father, had exercised 
as their king. Moreover the desire to assemble them again under the stand- 
ard of the faith made of this expedition a holy enterprise and one agreeable 
to the clergy, and this motive filled with fresh ardour all those who were 
destined to take part in it. Absalon was one of the leaders in whom Valde- 
rilar had the most confidence. He came of an illustrious Danish family and 
united bravery with prudence, wisdom and fidelity with ambition and a 
passion for arms. The see of Roeskilde being vacant in the time of which 
we speak, and the clergy and people not being able to agree on the choice of 
a prelate, two factions were formed which nearly came to blows, and which 
the king had some trouble in appeasing. Then, without having in any way 
touched on the liberty of the voters, he had the pleasure of seeing his favour- 
ite, Absalon, elected, who while he was invested with this dignity was not 
less zealous in peace than in war. 

The Wends of Rugen, knowing the king to be occupied in Norway, had 
recommenced their incursions, and driven away the Danes, for whom they 
bore a hatred inspired by long wars, customs, and a different langu^e and 
religion. Always sure of finding in Arkona, which they regarded as impreg- 
nable, a retreat where they with their plunder could brave the conqueror’s 
anger, they abandoned to him without regret the badly cultivated fields, 
hoping, not without reason, to glean richer harvests in those of their enemies. 
Vaidernar resolved to make every effort to demolish this fortress, and with 
it the last support of such obstinate ferocity. He prepared a formidable 
force, to which Duke Hen^ the Lion, Pribislaw who had become his vassal 
and prince of the Abodriti, Kasimir and Bogislaw, dukes of Pomerania, 
joined bodies of their troops. Having made a descent on the isle of Riigen, 
he marched without stopping as far as Arkona, which he immediately 
invested. Arkona, of which to-day only traces remain, was then the most 
considerable town of all Wendland. It was situated at the northern extrem- 
ity of the isle of Riigen on a very protruding cape, and was defended on the 
east, south, and north by high and steep rocks. The western side was 
guarded by an extremely strong and high rampart. 

Oiristianity had been preached to the people of Riigen long before. The 
mohks of Corvei even made several conversions there under Ludwig 
thu Qerman, and hflBlt a church in honour of St. Wit their patron. But as 
these people wm the most ferocious and unconquerable of all ^e Slavs, 
they Old not wg suffer the Christian yoke. The missionaries were driven 
alra y . and there remained no trace of their work, save worship rendered to 
8t mt, of whom these barbarians made an idol whom they soon adoted 
uhder toe name of Swanto-Wit as the supreme deity. Thus it is dangesousi 
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hiBtlsr Aiisr» ft learned a^MaatiO) to preaidi the wonihip of eamte before 
mohi^ the knowledge of the true Goa. 

This idol had its chief temple in Arkona, a temple which was as remark* 
able for its size as for its statue of the pretended divinity. The gigantic idol 
was topped by four heads; its right hand held a horn which the high priest filled 
with wme every year; from the more or less quick evaporation of this, the 
fertility of the season was foretold. The other hand held a bow. Divers 
offering were at its feet. Each year after harvest people hastened from 
sve^ quarter to offer sacrifices, but nothing was more acceptable thw a 
Christian. This festival was held every ^r. The priest who presided was 
inore respected than even the princes. He interpreted the oracles and the 
decrees of the god, who ^ave through him most absolute orders. Qe alrae 
had the right of entering into the enclosure where Uie idol dwelt. He dared 
not breathe in this sanctuary, and for fear an impure breath should offend a 
present divinity, he went outiside to draw breato each time he had need. 
On the festive day, all the people being assembled before the temple door, 
he took the horn from the idol’s hand and examined it attentively. If he 
found the wine had evaporated much he threatened an approaching drou^t 
and advised them to store their grain. If the contrary, he permitted them 
to sell superfluous stores. Several other auguries of this kind prolonged a 
ceremony which was ended by an exhortation from the priest to lavish sacri- 
Goea on the god. The assembly ended in feasts and wild debauchery, these 
bei^^arded as proofs of zeal for the idol. 

liiis temple contained great riches, from tribute levied by the cunning of 
priests over the credulity of the people. All the nations of Wends scattered 
on the southern coasts had to make annual offerings. Some sent the spoils 
of their enemies, others the third part of the booty taken in their sea voy- 
ages. Princes sent presents to gam favourable answers from the god when 
they questioned him concerning the future, or when they formed some enters 
prise which needed his help. Three hundred military horsemen were spe- 
cially dedicated to him and only plundered on his behalf. The severe^ 
pontiff also kept a white horse which he alone might approach, and on which 
the god rode when he went forth to combat enemies to the faith. Often 
this hoi^ might be seen early in the morning covered with sweat caused by 
ni^t rides. Favourable pr^ictions were also drawn from the mnnnflr in 
which the animal ran. Neighbouring countries were filled with reports of 
such great marvels that the people of Rugen came to be regarded as the 
happiest and most fornudable of all the Slav nations. 

In reality, this people — animated and emboldened by the situation of 
their isle, by the enthusiasm inspired by the presence of the Swanto-Wit, 
by the riches they had collected on their journeys, by those sent from 
^tions tributary to the pretended divinity, and by those moreover drawn 
from the abundant herring fishery on their coasts — was, as one mi gh t gay, 
the root and trunk of the pagan Slav leagues, and as long as toS trui^ 
rested whole it was in vain that at great expense certain branches, always 
ready to give forth fredi shoots, were lopped off. w 

Thus all eyes were turned on Valdemar, awaiting with impatient the 
success^ of an ent^rise wherein two nations and tw^ reUgions oomfmtted 
for their greatest interest. The Danes, animated by sudlv powerfid molma 
w by the presence of their king, attacked Arkona with th^greatest valour, 
puadog battering rams to dwoUsh the Rampart. They lodged themsaivce 
in Btrmal advantageous posts and burned the principal tower. The 
wbUiepMd by degrees to the combustib|p which ^iteied into the compit 
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sitloQ of ^tum ancl^t ramparts, seconded the efforts made by the Danes to 
overthrow them. At last the besieged, tired of warring against iron and 
fire, decided to capitulate. The king, who could flatter himself with the 
knowledge of being able to take the town by assault, and whose soldiers, 
greedy for rich plunder, besought him to sack it, yet yielded to the remon- 
strances of Bishop Abi^lon and Archbishop Eskil, who with a moderation 
very rare in a religious war advised him not to he^ the plea of his soldiers, 
but to avoid bloodshed, and not reduce the besieged to despair. It was 
then agreed that the people of Rugen should deliver to the king the idol, 
Swanto-Wit, with all treasure in the temple; that all Christian slaves should 
be set at liberty without ransom; and that they should, for the future, all 
embrace and profess the Christian religion. All land assimed for the main- 
tenance of their priests should be given to the church, ^rvice in the Dan- 
ish army when*necessity arose was also demanded, and an annual tribute. 

The hostages who were exacted as surety for the fulfilment of promises 
having been delivered, Esbem and Sunon, two prominent officers in the 
army, were ordered to go and overthrow the idol Swanto-Wit. They were 
oblig^ to knock down the colossus with precaution, for fear its fall should 
cause some accident, and give the people of Rugen grounds for saying that 
it avenged itself in perishing. In rcahty, the pagans had gathered in crowds 
to witness the sight, hoping to behold punishment of such sacrilege. But 
when the idol had fallen, and hurt no one, and they saw pieces of it quietly 
cut into firewood amid cheers from the Danes, the greater part saw their 
own simplicity and conceived more respect for the Divinity of their con- 
querors than for their own. 

The temple, as well as the idol, was burned, after the treasure had been 
removed to a safe place. From Arkona Bishop Absalon, who directed the 
war under the kin^s orders, went to receive the submission of six thousand 
of the people of Rugen who composed the garrison of another fortress, 
named Karentz. He had burned three temples dedicated to three colossal 
and monstrous statues of other pretended gods tutelary of the nation. The 
ease with which these gods allowed themselves to be imuced to cinders pre- 
pared the minds of their worshippers to embrace the new religion which 
Absalon was authorised in one of the articles of capitulation to offer them. 
He substituted churches for their temples, in the country as in the towns, to 
the number of twelve, after which he took back hostages and seven large 
coffers full of money to the king. 

After having subdued and pacified the people, and after the Ri^n 
princes, Tetistas and Jarimar, had solemnly acknowledged themselves tribu- 
taries to the Danish crown, Valdemar, glorious and content, recrossed the 
sea with his army. Absalon, whom the cares of war could not distract from 
those of the episcopate, sent soon after to Rugen zealous priests to complete 
by persuasion conversions begun by force, ranee Jarimar, who was i^y 
converted, heartily seconded the efforts of these missionaries. Absalon did 
not neglect for this the interests of the see he occupied. Valdemar caus^ 
the conquests the church had made by arms to be made known to Pope Alex- 
ander IlL Alexander loaded him with praise, and in the same bull ordered, 
in conformity wit^AWlon’s desires, that the isle of Rugen should thence- 
forth form part o^^e diocese of Roei^lde. Other letters of the same pontiff, 
accorded two yf|lrs after in answer to the insistence of the king, granted the 
canonisation of Knud. This was* celebrated at Ringpsted with great pomp, 
in presence of an infinite number of Danish prelates and strangers and other 
spectators. The inhabitants of Zealand had conceived such esteem for 
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Knud that, not having been able as thev desired to have him for an earthly 
idng, they would thenceforth take him for patron saint in heaven. 

ABSALON, AND THE BEANIANS 

A short time after, Archbishop Eskil resolved to end his days in retirement, 
renouncing those dignities which seemed as heavy in old age as they had 
b^n worthy of envy before he had attained them. Vainly th^ tried to 
turn him from his object. He had vowed on the hand of the famous St. 
Bernard, abbot of Glairvaux, who had gr^t love for him, as may be seen in 
his letters. In his quality as legate, Ekkil had the right of naming his suc- 
cessor. But for fear of depriving the church of rights which he himsdf had 
defended with so much zeal, he remitted his power to the assembly, which 
ordinarily made the election. Then the king, speaking in the name of this 
assembly, nominated Absalon bishop of Roesulde, his dioice being approved 
by general acclamations. 

But whether, as Absalon declared, he found the burden too heavy, or 
whether he secretly desired to become primate and archbishop, without 
ceasing to be bish^ of Roesldlde, it is known that he persisted in refusing the 
offered dignity. The assembly and the king being ec[ually obstinate on 
their side m refusing to make another choice, this seeming conflict of inter- 
ests and wills had every promise of ending in a serious quarrel. Saxo even 
relates that certain men trying forcibly to seat Absalon on the archiepiscopal 
chair met with such resistance that several were thrown down. At last it 
was agreed to send an account of this singular difference to the p^ for 
decision, and to that end deputies from either side were despatched. Doubt- 
less this was just what Absalon wished. Alexander III crowned Absalon's 
secret satisfaction by the verdict given He was permitted by the legate 
sent into Denmark to retain his bishopric and was threatened with excom- 
munication if he refused the archbishopric of Lund. After this threat 
resistance would have been a crime, and nothing remained but to make a 
virtue of docility. Abealon then submitted and undertook his part in 
uniting m his person the two highest ecclesiastical dignities of the kingdom, 
with the offices of generalissimo, admiral, first minister, and senator. 

The revolt of the Skanians was an event more remarkable when one sees 
what motives influenced the inhabitants of this province. They wished per- 
mission for their priests to marry, and pretended that their ministry was 
sufficient without the service of bishops. It might have been thoujght that 
these priests were the secret authors of the rebellion, if the Sk^ians had 
not at the same time refused to pay the ecclesiastical tenth and exacted that 
thenceforth only governors of their country should be sent to them. 

In spite of his eloquence, his worth, and his power, Alxsalon could not 
stay the progress of this outbreak. He was even constrained to take refu^ 
in Zealand; and, far from the threats of the king having any effect, the 
rebels were so irritated by them that they resolved to pay no more taxes, 
and forced the priests to take wives. 

Valdemar, seeing the dan^r of suffering such disorders any longer, went 
to SkAne, followed by Absalon and a sniall army. llb was received by a 
deputation of the principal men of the province, who promised to return to 
obedience if the king would recall Absalon and the foreign officials to whom 
the country had been given in charge. Af this good prince always indioed 
to moderation, he obliged Absalon to retire again to Zealand and then 
followed bim. In the hope that this c^ndesc^ion would satisfy the 
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theMttgeiren 6^^ to exambe ifaeir gifewioes agebst Us 
minMeri ectti]ob% with deputies they might name. But these deputies 
, gained over orintimidated, suDscribed to eve^hing in Zealand, and retraoted 
everytldng in Sl^ne. Revolt broke out with renewed force and everyone 
flew to arms, while the archbishop on his side did not spare his diocesans 
hia ecclesiastical thunders, and Vfddeznar raised an army capable of dealing 
Oven more effectual blows. 

The king’s setting out was the signal for war. But he flattered himself 
with the hope of being able to reduce them by fear alone, for repugnance to 
shed the blood of his subjects made him wish to avoid resorting to extreme 
measures. But the rebels forced his hand by defending a brid^ over which 
he had to cross to get to them. In the efforts made by the soldiers of either 
side the battle became more deadly and sanguinaiy. Absalon, however, 
turned the scale in the king’s favour by the skill with which he mana^ 
his cavalry, causing them to fall suddenly on the Sk^ians, and throwmg 
many of them into the river. Help which came shortly afterwards only 
serv^ to render their defeat more complete, so that, their troops being dis- 
persed or destroyed, they could only ask for p^e. Valdemar wilBngly 
granted this, receiving their hostages and submissions. But he found them 
so obstinate on the subject of the tithes tliat, for fear of renewing the bloody 
tragedies which a similar cause had evoked under King Knud IV, he obli^ 
Archbishop Absalon to desist from his claim if only for a time. Thus 
the sedition was appeased, but we shall see afterwards that peace could only 
last as long as the clergy found it served their own interests. It was as little 
durable os their disinterestedness was sincere. 


Ttni DEATH OF VALDEMAR,* HIS LAWS 

Valdemar was preparing to repress fresh incursions of the Wends when an 
illness detained him at Vordmgborg, a town in Zealand; a short time afte> 
wards he died of the results of this illness, or rather from the ignorance of a 
Skanian abbot who boasted of possessing great knowledge of medicine. 
The king was found dead immediately after having taken from these impru- 
dent hands the drink which was meant to cure him. He was only forty- 
eight, and had reigned twenty-five years. His premature death was sincerely 
mourned by the people. It has been remarked that, when his body was 
taken to Ringsted for burial, the country people flocked weeping from all 
parts, crying that in him they had lost a father and a liberator to whom 
they owM tiie happiness of no longer fearing brigands and the barbarities 
of pirates. In truth this prince had united the principal virtues which make 
a king loved and esteemed. He understood how to conquer and how to 
pardon, to make his enemies fear him by being good to his people, and to 
re-establish peace and good order in his kingdom by increasing its consider- 
ation and influence abroad. 

It was he who edited and published the code called The Sk&nian Laws 
and the Law of Zealand, as well as the Ecclesiastical Rights of theK two 
provinces. The eccl^iastical laws of Skane, composed of twenty-five arti- 
cles, were publishedHn 1162, the civil laws in the year foUowing. The laws 
of Zealand appeared in 1171. These laws, conjointly with the Jutland Coda 
ptibtuhed by yaklemar H, arethe source of those which Denmark is to-day 
jUB^ piYmd of possessing. The^r are simple, clear, concise, and generally 
adipMi to assure liberty and property to eitisens. Good sense is iduiwn in 
Um who dictated them, as in the style in which they are couched. There is 
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HO flotaiBk of riietorSe, no vain ostentation of grandeur and authority, such 
as marits the d4but of so many other laws — as if the authors wanted to 
show the people that the pleasure of commanding them, not the care of 
rendering them happy, was uppermost. Brilliant centuries and nations 
famous for learning and spirit might envy the wise simplicity which gov* 
emed those two codes./ 


KNUD VI (1182-1202 A.D.) 



Sucxan or Axu. Uvlb^BTJEllNA 
(Id State Hbtorlcol Manam) 


Knud had been crowned in his father’s lifetime, and from his fourteenth 
year had been admitted to a share in the government. His accession there- 
fore to the undivided sovereignty was expected to pass without opposition. 
But the peopte of Skane electe(l another sovereign — Harold, a grandson of 
Prince M^us. The contest, however, was short-lived; th^ were reduced, 
and their ruler was 
compelled to flee 
into Sweden. 

The reign of 
this monarch was 
one of conquest 
and of prosperity. 

Soon after This ac- 
cession, Absalon 
led an armament 
against Bogislaw, 
duke of Pomera- 
nia, who exhibited 
ill-will to Denmark 
and her vassals, 
and obtained a 
complete victory 

over the enemy. During the following two years the warlike operations 
continued, and Bogislaw at length was compelled to throw himself on the 
royal mercy. Besides olfenng a large quantity of gold, he did homage for 
all his possessions to Knud. The two dukes of Mecklenburg were also 
reduced, and acknowledged fealty to him. The submission of two such 
provmces, which had been dependent on Henry the Lion [duke of Bavaria 
and Saxony], and had subsequently acknowledged the superiority of the 
empire, filled the king with so much pleasure, tlut he assumed the title of 
king of the Wends. 

To assume the feudal supremacy over these regions was a blow struck at 
the authority of the emperor Frederick Barbarossa. Between these poten- 
tates there was a misunderstanding from the very commencement of &iud’B 
reign. Frederick invited him to his court under the pretext of drawing 
more closely the amicable bonds which had been formed between him and 
Valdemar; but as the king suspected that this was only a lure to enfon# 
the payment of homage, he evaded compliance. It soon appeared that sul^h 
was indeed the intention; for he was formally summoned to visit the diet 
for that purpose. A second refusal to attend so exasperated Frederick that 
he threatens to confer the fief of Denmark on some other vassal. The 
replied that before he could give it he ogist first take it. All nsgotia^ 
being nariees, the emperor offered the greatest insult to the majcaty of Dell'* 
marie by sending back to her own country (^sister of Knud, who had bsSo 
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betrothed to bis second son, the duke of Swabia. From this moment the 
bleach was irreparable; and the king turned with more zeal to the cause of 
hk father-in-law, Henry the Lion.^ 

After the capture of Jerusalem by Saladin in 1187 messengers arrived 
{hi Denmark] with letters from Pope Clement III, in which that pontiff 
exhorted the Danes to go on crusade like the faithful of other countries to 
try to recover the Holy Gty. The emperor himself went on crusade and, 
being obliged to be reconcile with his enemies, used the pope’s favour to 
get ibiud to make an agreement with him in which that king engaged not 
to trouble the peace of the empire during the absence of its head; and, 
effectualljr to do away with all sorts of discontents, he also revok^ the 
proscription he had issued against Duke Henry the Lion, whose disgrace 
had embittered the gi eater part of the princes, and in particular the king of 
Denmark, his aon-in-law, and the king ot England, his father-in-law. Read- 
mg the papal letters made a great impression on the Danish nobility. Esbem, 
brother of the archbishop, himself supported the exhortations they con- 
tained with all the force of his eloquence. Fifteen of the principal lords of 
the assembly solemnly took crusader’s vows, but only five kept their reso- 
lutions. 

The king had the wisdom not to take any part. The five crusaders 
having enrolled those who presented themselves, went in their vessels to 
Norway, where they were joined by two hundred crusaders of that king- 
dom. But their journey was thenceforward made apart, and the Nor- 
wegians alone arrived in Syria. The Danes were shipwrecked on the coast 
of Friesland, where they sold their ships. Theuce they went by land to 
Venice, where they embarked afresh, and at last arrived in the Holy Land. 
This long and painful voyage had no result. The Christians had just made 
peace with the Saracens, so they returned to their own land without having 
unsheathed their swords. There were also many Danes in the fleet of fifty- 
three ships which the Frisians and Flemish sent to sea. Frederick took the 
land route with his army to go into Palestine. An ancient historian tells us 
that a relation of the king was among them, with several great lords and 
about four hundred Danes./ 

The tranquillity of Denmark was further disturbed by a bish^ and a 
member of the royal family. This was Valdemar, a bastard son of ^ud V, 
who held the see of Schleswig. The king had also conferred on this bishop 
the government of the duchy until that other Valdemar, the king’s brother, 
for whom the fief was destined, reached an age ht to govern. When that 
age arrived the prince was knighted, and at the same time invested with the 
duchy, of which he hastened to take possession. The bishop had tasted the 
sweets of power, and he was deeply hurt at its withdrawal: from t^t 
moment he became the enemy of the king. 

Determined on revenge, he entered into alliance with all whom he knew 
to be hostile to Knud, and, among others, with Adolf of Schauenburg, count 
of Holstein. When his preparations were matured, he threw off the mask, 
declaring that his right to we Danish throne was as good as the king’s, and 
<femandmg a share of the sovereignty. Passing into Norway, which at that 
tune was not on friendly terms wiw Denmark, he obtained supplies, returned 
to the latter kingdom, and assumed the royal title. At the same period 
another arm^;, led by the count of Holstein, marched towards the Eider to 
support his vidws. To Knud it was evident that their operations could not 
be tong sustained; that the invaaers would soon be in want of provisions, 
and dl^me of themselves. Instead therefore of risking an action ne quietly 
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watched the znotione of the bishop. The result Jiutified his policy: the 
treasures of Valdemar were speedily exhausted; his mercenaries disap- 
peared; he threw himself on the royal mercy, but was conduct^ a close 
prisoner to a strong fortress in Zealand (1194). Adolf yet remained; the 
^ing marched against him, and forced him to sue for peace. But that peace 
was of short duration. The count, being required to do hom^e to Ehud 
for some of the domains which he had obtained b^ the deposition of H^ry 
the Lion, refused to acknowledge any other supenor than the emperor; and 
to fortify himself against the vengeance of the kin^ he entered into an alli- 
ance with the markgraf of Brandenburg, whose terntory adjoined the Wend 
dominions of the Dane, and who had an interest in preventing any further 
augmentation in that quarter. To assail both, Knud sent an armament to 
the northern coast of the Baltic; and as the venerable Absdon was now too 
old and too infirm for active warfare, the bishop of Roeskilde was invested 
with the command. ^ '' 

The result was not very favourable to the king. Two years afterwards 
however, he took the field in person, and forced Adolf to accept terms of 
peace: the chief were that Ditmaish, with the strong fortress of Ratze- 
burg, should be ceded to Denmark (1200). But in this, as on the former 
occasion, tranquillity was of short duration. Adolf again quarrelled with 
his ally; and Valdemar, the king's brother, invaded Holstein. The result 
was favourable to the Danish arms: Adolf, who had thrown himself into 
Hamburg, was compelled to leave it, and to witness the fall of Lubeck, 
which was feudally subject to him. Most of Holstein was now reduced; 
and the duke having, in the king’s name, received the homage of the towns 
and nobles, returned to Schleswig. No sooner liad he left the province than 
the count reappeared; but it was only to be made prisoner and conveyed 
ill triumph to one of the Danish fortresses. The king himself soon appeared 
amidst his new subjects; and at Lubeck he received the homage of the great 
vassals of Holstein, Ditmarsh, Stormam, Ratzeburg, Schwerin, and other 
lordships, which were now subject to him, but which he could not incor- 
porate with the monarchy, because they were dependencies of the empire 
and for them he must himself do homage to the chief of that empire, lliis 
was a proud day for Denmark; but that pride was much alloyed by the 
sudden death of Knud in the very flower of his age. 

The flourishing state of Denmark under this prince is well described by 
Arnold of Lubeck.^ He alludes to its vast commerce, to its ceaseless activ- 
ity, to its constantly increasing wealth, to its improvements in the arts of 
life, to its military reputation, to its zeal for learning. Many Danish youths, 
he informs us, were annually sent to study at Paris, where they distinguished 
themselves in philosophy, law, and theology. Many became admirable can- 
onists; many subtle aidacticians. The visits of young Danes to the capital 
of France may be explained by the union of Ingeborg, sister of Knud, with 
Philip Augustus. 


Absalon'a Good Works and Death 

Towards the close of Knud’s reign died Archbishqp Absalon, who Had 
held the see of Roeskilde since 1158, and the primacy since 1178.^ ^ Absaloti, 
whom nature had formed to occupy a great position, came from an illustrious 
Danish family, and was brought up with King Valdeniar I, who, throU(d^ 
discernment as much aa friendship, nevea undertook anything without con- 
aulting him. He was elected bmop of Roeskilde in 1158, and arohbisihop 
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cllABdtall78. One mif^thava seen without bow BoandiJiaed the pnbtoa 
<)( Hmk days pass their lives in camp or at sea, if all t&ne who left tile pastoral 
sM, for tte cnrord had had, like Aosalon, not only zeal for their country but 
quality neeessaiy to serve it. He ^was a gr^t general aod seaman, yet he 
aid not neglect the government of his two dioceses, the prop^tion of the 
faith in countries he conquered, or the maintenance of reli^on in the interior 
of the kingdom. It was he who introduced uniformity in the celebration of 
divine service, in which the first missionaries sent into different countries 
had made changes. 

Like all ministers who have been high-minded and loved true greatness, 
he was familiar with men of letters, encoura^g them as a wise friend and a 
protector both zealous and powerful. By Qiis the great Absalon rendered 
nis nation services which were perhaps unknown or despised by contempo- 
raries, but from which to-day she draws more satisfaction and ^017 than 
from the most Signal victories he won. In reality it is to him she owes that 
elegant and poetical work of Saxo Grammaticus, a true wonder in a century 
wl]^in barbarism triumphed. Absalon, fearing that the history of past 
times would rest in oblivion, and future history would share the same fate, 
sought to remedy such past and present evil by charging Saxo and Sveno 
Aggonis (Svend Aagesen) to write a history of Denmark down to their own 
times, and by founding a monastery at Soro where men could be entertained 
who would undertake to transmit remarkable events to posterity. 

But of these projects, so worthy of the author, only the first was executed. 
Saxo wrote an entire history of Denmark, but one may say that not tlic least 
important light on history issued from the Soro monastery, so that after the 
death of these two men the history of Denmark was found sterile and lacking 
in monuments and memoirs of all kinds./ 


VALDBMAR II AT VARIANCE WITH THE EMPEROR (1202-1241 A.D.) 

In 1202 Knud VI died; and as he was without heirs male, the choice of 
the states fell on his brother Valderaar, duke of Schleswig, who, as we have 
related, had given some proofs of military talent [and who bears the surname 
of Seir, or the Victorious]. 

Like his predecessor, the new king repaired to Lubeck to receive the homage 
of the conquered inhabitants; and there he assumed the titles, '‘king of the 
Wends’’ and ’^lord of Nordalbingia.” In the midst of his triumph he offered 
to release Count Adolf, provided the latter would forever renounce all pre- 
tenMon to Holstein with his other domains north of the Elbe, and engage 
not to make war, either personally or through his allies, on the king of Den- 
mark. The conditions were accepted; and hostages being given for their exe- 
cution, the count was released. Imprisonment seemed to have sobered him; 
for he passed the rest of his days in tranquillity. 

Having fomented the troubles of Norway in revenge for the aid given to 
Bishop Vmdemar, and exacted an annual tribute from Erling, whom he had 
supported a^inst rival sovereigns, the Danish king departed on a more 
diswt expedition — against the pagans of Livonia. It was attended, how- 
ever, with no great sicccess: the oest that can be said of it is that it was not 
dimtrouB. A subsequent expedition into Sweden was more unfortunate: 
he itas ngnally defeated; but peace was made on terms sufficiently honour- 
able. About tbe same time the national arms regained their former lustoe 
by ^e conquest of Eastern Pomeraxua, the duke of which did homage to 
Vudflsw. 
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£V«Mn the prison to ^ch he hod beenconsigDedbyEiiud VI the lushop 
of Schleswig was no inattentive spectator of events. He loDjged for levenge; 
but he must first recover his lib^y. In this view he applied to the pom, 
to the archbishop of Lund, to many prelates of Denmarh, and even to ^ 
queen, and interested them so far in his behalf that Valdeis^, at their inter* 
oessio^ agreed to release him, on the condition of his never again entering 
Denmark, or any other place where he might give umbrage to the state.^ 

Germany was, at this time, in a state of special ferment. There were 
vacillations, broken pledges, weakness, and anger on all sides. Otto IV, 
the new emperor, was no sooner in tranquil possession of the throne than a 
friendship he had formerly professed for Valdemar, not being now so neces- 
sary to ms plans, gave place to jealousy excited by the conquests of a ndgh- 
bour — jealoi^ n^e stronger by the fact that Vmdemar was sovereign over 
the very provinces once held by the emperor’s father, Henry the Lion. Thus, 
when tne see of Bremen was again empty, the emperor qmeti^ allowed Bern- 
hard, duke of Saxony, to put Bishop Valdemar in possession of the arch- 
bishopric, although through a remnant of regard for the king he would not 
appear to take part in the affair. But a short time after, havmg become less 
circumspect, he allied himself against the king with Albert, markgraf of 
Brandenburg, who sought unceasmgly to gain ground on the Wend side at 
the Dane’s expense. 

Valdemar easily discovered in this conduct a project to get Nordalbingia 
away from him, and authorised by Otto’s example entered into alliance with 
Frederick II, son of Heniy VI, emperor and king of Sicily. Valdemar rec- 
ognii^ him as emperor, muted with him, and as reward for such great services 
obtained the absolute cession of all the provinces he held in Germany, so t^t 
these were actually united to the Danish crown, and cut off from the empire. 
Letters patent from the emperor are dated May, 1214. 

It is easy to understand to what degree this alliance of Valdemar and 
Frederick irritated the emperor Otto, who made several vain efforts to r^;ain 
his footing. He then leagued himself against the kmg with his brother 
Henry, count palatme of the Rhine, and Albert, markgraf of Brandenburg, 
who contmued his ordin^ hostilities in Wendland; and with the help of 
these allies Otto made an irruption into Holstein, resolved to revive the ri^ts 
which his ancestors, the two dukes of Saxony, had held over this province. 
He first took Hamburg without meeting aiw resistance. This was not all: 
to weaken still more the credit of the king in Germany the confederates openly 
took the part of Bishop Valdemar, who was still occupying the see of Bremen, 
and who nad aided them in the siege of Hamburg. 

But the king no sooner learned of the reddition of this town than he appeared 
in Holstein at the head of a formidable anny. The league and its hopes 
vanished at the approach of this force. Otto hastily recrossed the Eloe; 
Hambm^ held out, but the king and Count Albert, his nephew, having 
closed it in with two forts which they caused to be bmlt at the gates of the 
town, it was obliged to surrender. Otto, abandoned by nearly all the Ger- 
man princes, and excommunicated by the pope, could do notlung but make 
several fruiuess incursions into the diocese of Bremen. ^ 

Bishop Valdemar, struck with the same storm, was driven from ifial 
country. He was obliged to yield the see to Gerhard, bishop of Osnabrfick, 
whom the pope protected, and was reduced to entering a cloister, 
ei|ghteen years after he ended a life that had only been used to the unhap- 
pinesB of nis fellows and himself. 
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THE CONQUEST OF ESTBONU (12111^ A.l>,) 

In the midst of these troubles certain reli^ous dissensions in Livonia had 
passed unnoticed. In a period of about twenty years Riga had been founded, 
peopledi and fortified so as to be able to resist the repeated attacks of bar- 
Danans. Christians had multiplied on the coast, and witn them forts, churches, 
and monasteries. A new order of knights, named the brotherhood of Christ’s 
Soldiers [or Brothers of the Sword], was formed during this crusade, less 
celebrated than those of the Holy Land, and more lasting in its effects. 
Princes of these countries even saw themselves obliged to declare themselves 
its vassals, and to receive as a benefit their own states from these strangers. 
One party of the Livonians had serious! v abjured the errors which had drawn 
on them so many anxieties and wars. New churches liad been founded; the 
inhabitants of Esthonia, that is northern Livonia, in their provinces along the 
gulf of Finland^ were yet independent and would have to be conquered and 
christianised. Tliese men, proud and jealous of their liberty, gloried in having 
always rendered useless tlie efforts which the Danes, Swedes, and Christians 
in Riga had made at various times to convert them. Sworn enemies of their 
^w hosts, they held them in continual alarm because their numerous and war- 
like hordes were often joined by Russian neighbours; these latter, being 
attached to the Greek ritual, seemed only Christianised that they might hate 
the Latins. 

In this conflict of opposed passions, and forces nearly equal, it was neces- 
sary in order that one side might gain a decided advantage that a powerful 
and warlike prince should intervene There was none whom personal quali- 
ties, tesoiuves, and reputation, combined with the situation of his states, 
made more fit to settle the quarrel than the king of Denmark. It was to him 
that the strongest appeals were made. They had already produced some 
effect by 1205, but the success of these first efforts had not been such as was 
expected from a great king. Valdemar had then determined to make new 
efforts, when his nephew, Count Albert, returning from Livonia, told him that 
the Russians, leagued with the Esthonians, were threatening the new chureh 
of Riga. "Thereupon he solemnly engaged,” says a contemporary author, 
who witnessed the greater part of what he writes, " to pass the following year 
in Esthonia, as much for the honour of the Virgin Ma^ as for the remission 
of his sins.” 

Motives of this kind give birth to capabilities for the greatest achievements. 
The king began by rcnifering the German frontiers safe by leaving there good 
garrisons in well fortified strongholds. He also orden'd that as many ships as 
possible should be manned for war in every port. Historians of that day tell 
us that never before was there seen m the North such a large fleet as the one 
destined for this expedition. It was composed of fourteen hundred vessels 
of various sizes, but it appears that he used only a thousand, the others 
remaining in Denmark for the safety of the kingdom. Of these thousand 
there were five hundred small ones, none of which carried, beside rowers to 
the number of twelve, more than one cuirassier and one archer. The other 
five hundred, called long ships, contained each 120 men. From which one 
may judge that the arpiament of Valdemar was really the largest that had been 
seen in any country. A crowd of ecclesiastics and young warriors, illustrious 
by birth or exploits, hastened to take part in the glory and merit of this holy 
expedition. Amon^ the number one distinguishes Andrew, archbishop of 
Lund; Nicholas, bishop of Schleswig; Peter, bishop of Roe^de; and the 
chancellor, Theodoric, bishop derignate of a country neither yet converted or 
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cqptlaeM; a Wend prince named Wenceslaa or Titzlas. with a corps of his 
titxm; and many German ^erals and soldiers. 

On their side the Esthomans were able promptly to raise armies as formid-- 
able for numbers as for the fury which anunated them. Surprised, however, 
at ^e sight of so prodigious an armament as that of the Danes, wey could 
not hinder its descent nor prevent the ruin of one of their fortresses, or the 
erection of another at the same ]^<ce, which the Danes called Bevel, that 
being the name of the province, ^e Esthonians even pretended to have no 
other resource than the clemency of Valdemar, and while reassembling their 
forces sent their chiefs to sue for peace. 

The king, not sufficiently on his ^ard^ granted it joyfuUv; bishops bap- 
tised them; they were sent back loaned with presents: but th^ da^rs after- 
ward a swarm of armed horsemen burst on the camp towards nightfall, 
attacked it at five different points, and drove back the Danes, yho were scat- 
tered and for the most part disarmed, with such vigour that their defeat 
seemed inevitable. But Wenceslas, posted farther afield, had time to ranjge 
his men in battle array and come to their aid. Then the aspect of affairs 
quickly changed. The Danes rallied, the Germans joined them, and, uniting 
tWir efforts, they soon quenched the impetuosity of the Esthonians. These, 
little accustomed to fight against regular troops, disbanded, and fleeing pre- 
cipitately left a thousand of their men on the field of battle. 

Such are the real facts of a combat concerning which there are many 
acooimts full of exaggeration and marvels. It hasheen written a thousand 
times that the Danes, having lost their standard in the thickest of the fight, 
had begun to give way when there fell from heaven another — red, with a 
white cross in the centre; and, re-animated at the bight of this wonder, they 
gained a victory over their enemies. Afterwards a standard was said tb have 
been sent by the pope, os was a custom in religious wars, but neither this 
deed nor that conjecture is supported by anjr authority, and an anonymous 
contemporary who was perBonally at Esthonia, and gives us all the circum- 
stances of this fight, never mentions it. If then the standard named Danne- 
brog owes its origin to this war, it was some other event which gave rise to it.^ 

After this victory aU the province of Revel was subdued. The town of 
this name had its bumop, the building of the new fortress was finished, and the 
king departed leaving a strong garrison, generals, and many bishops who 
were to work in concert to advance his interests and those of the church, in a 
countiy whose uncultivated and wild state could not hide natural fertility. 

But these Danish designs were too strondy opposed to the bishop of 
Riga’s views for him to allow them to pass wittiout contradiction. This pre- 
late claimed the greater part of Esthonia as a conquest effected by pilgrims 
devoted to the church, and by the Brothers of the Sword, or Soldiers of Christ, 
his vassals. He had given the bi^opric of Esthonia to his brother, and sent 
missionaries there, trying to win as many neophytes as he could from his 
rival, and carrying on the '^Danish baptism,” by detachments of the Revel 
girrison. AnimoiSty concerning baptism was carried to such a pitch that an 
Esthoman chief was hanged by the Danes for receiving baptism from their 
enemies, and probably the Riga Christians showed no more moderation. The 


[‘MidlAt'B nilve refutation of the miiacle of tbo Dannebroff needs no addition 
interesting to note the farther marrel related of this battle, in whira 


bat it Is 

. , legend assigns to Andrew, 

arehUshop of liond, the part of Moses at Bephldhn. Fortane, so ran the story, fayoored the 
Banes, as long as the aruibiBhop held his arms raised, bat when from wearmess he M tlM 
fUI, ahe deaerted hie oonntrymen. FlnaUf hie oempanlone lent their eapport in ktffpmg the 
old men’e hende in the attitnde of UesslBg tlU lihe Tleto^ of Yeldemar wae camplele,] 
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to think that the Ood of the Danes was not that 

of theOennans. 

Albert^ bishop of Riga, went perscmalljr to Rome to claim protection from 
the bead of the church. But the favor m which Valdemar and his envo]n9 
were held by the pope rendered these solicitations useless. It was the same 
at the court of the emperor Frederick, who was too politic not to keep on good 
terms with a king who, better than all others, could cross his plans of wei^en- 
ing the Guelfs. So the bishop, seeing that he could receive no help from 
GennBn}r either, since Valdemar, master of Liibeck, had closed the ^tes of that 
city to Livonian crusaders, resolved to yield, and trust to the kin^s demency. 
Thereupon Valdemar, having quipped a lar^ fleet, landed on the isle of 
Osd, and after defeating and brins^ the inhabitants to submission opened a 
conference at which the bishop of Kiga and the master of the Brothers of ^e 
Sword assisted. It was there that, touched by the prayers of the bishop, who 
broueht him to see that his claims on Livonia caused trouble and prejudice 
to relinon, the king recognised the prelate’s rights over the province. The 
king al^ severed portions of the lands he reserved for himself and gave them 
to wie Brothers of the Sword, on condition that they should render him 
homage and hold themselves aiwa3rs ready to furnish help against the Rus- 
sians or heathen. Gael was also assigned to the king, but the natives of this 
island were not yet disposed to leave him in peaceful possession of the con- 
quest. 


THE king’s captivity 

By all these conquests A’aldemar had brought the Danish monarchy to a 
degree of glory and power it had never yet attamcd to. There were few kings 
in Europe who reigned over such a large extent of country, few who had 
added so many provinces to their heritage and had had such sustained and 
brilliant success at the head of their armies, or could put fleets so numerous and 
formidable to sea. But that mysterious power which seems to play with all 
fixed plans of men, and take pleasure m eternal vicissitude, had marked this 
high degree of prosperity as the term of a new period wherein we shall see this 
same kingdom fall from disgrace to disgrace, torn by intestine war, a prey 
to foreigners, and sometimes touching on total ruin — an event the more 
strikmg because it was from the feeblest of her enemies that this powerful 
monarchy received her rudest blow. 

A count of Schwerin, named Henry, cherished in profound secrecy an 
implacable hatred which became fatal to Valdemar. Schwerin had been con- 
strained to receive his states from the king’s hands, and to do him homage 
for them. In thus investing him, Valdemar had demanded the count’s 
sister for his natural son, named Nicholas, count of northern Halland, with the 
half of the Schwerin castellany and its dependencies. Probably Henry had 
refused to fulfil these 'conditions after the marriage celebrations, and Valde- 
mar, irritated by this refusal, had forcibly com^led him to be faithful to 
his engagements, and had taken away a part of his states to give to Nicholas. 

Henry, in despj^ration, had recourse to the vengeance of the weak. He 
went to Valdemara court and sought to regain his confidence by an appe^ 
aaoe of great seal. The king, too generous not to show favour to so submis- 
rive and repentant a subject, allowed him great familiarity. One day, when 
titty had bdth been huntmgb^a little isle named Lyo on the southern coast 
of f^inen, the king invited Heniy to sup with himself, his son, and a small 
number of courriers, passing the evening without precaution or fear. Soon 




the fuQieB of wine, joined to the fa%aes of huntix^, pluzu^ the kine into a 
de^ Bleep. The count, who had waited impatienthr for this, eaSed hk 
peoide, who were posted at some distance, seized Vudemar and his son. 
jbaded them with chains, took them forcibly into a forest near the sea, ana 
finally carried them on board a vessel with which he sailed through manifold 
dangers, and took them to the oppomte coast of Mecklenbum. His iUus- 
trious and unhappy prisoners were first taken to the castle of his aUy, the 
count of Danneberg, then to his Schwerin castle, where they were condemned 
to remain in irons. 

All Europe experienced the greatest surpnse on hearing of an insult com- 
mitted with so much audacity on the person of so great a king, and that 
one of his weakest vassals. But this news, which plunged Denmark herself 
into extreme consternation, roused the hop€» of her enemies and armed those 
whom fear alone had held m obedience. The first care of the senate at this 
juncture was to have recourse to the emperor's good oflices. But sentiments 
quite opposed to compassion and justice animated Frederick XL Althou|d^ 
he maintained a firm aspect, it was plain that in spite of the lapse of years 
he wished Germany to see renewed the drama of Leopold of Austria and 
Richard king of England. 

The pope himself, who seemed to have taken Valdemar's cause in hand 
with a zeal worthy of the head of Christendom, yet demanded a high price 
for his services. He said in his letter to the archbishop of Cologne that he 
was obliged to take Valdemar's part, among other reasons because Denmark 
was tnbutary to the papacy, this new claim opposed itself to that of the 
emperor, but both were equally wiliiout foundation. What could be thought 
of a Roman emperor who had been driven from Rome, and a bishop of Rome, 
rarely master of that city, who thus disputed at the other end of Europe as 
to who had bestowed a crown or counted kings among his vassals? 

However, by day the kmgdom felt the disadvant^ of bemg deprived 
of its head. Tne rumour of the king's captivity was no sooner spread in 
Livonia than the Brothers of the Sword and the bishop of Riga seized a part 
of Esthoma and the isle of Osel, whilst for liis part, William ol Savoy, biwop 
of Sabine and papal legate in these northern regions, adjudged to the holy 
see lands which were in htigation between the Danes and Germans, thus 
conquering by ecclesiastical warnings and censures that which the others had 
bought at the price of much bloodshed. In the other conquests of the Icing 
a like defection seemed near./ 


In Denmark itself reigned distrust and discouragement. Count Adolf 
the Younger, supported by all the princes of the north of Germany, returned 
to Holstem and took possession of his paternal estates. Bishop Valdemar 
himself, now eighty years old, left the solitude of the cloister as soon as he 
heard of the king's captivity, and crossed the frontiers of Denmark to slake 
his hatred against the king. Finally the brave Albert of Orlamunde, who 
had been apjwinted regent, collected an army; but he wished first to see 
what he coma obtain by negotiations. The enemy demanded that Valdenuu* 
should my 50,000 mar& of silver for his ransom, that he should abandon his 
Slav and Wend possessions and what he had conquered south of the Elbe, that 
Holstein should l>e ceded to Albert of Orlamunde as a fief of Germany, and that 
Valdemar should acknowledge himself the emperor’s vassal for Denmark. 
Althou^ these terms were aavantageous to the regent he rejected thmn as 
dishoiimiriDg to t^ king and coun^. Ih^ difference could be settled only 
the sworo. Unfortunately Albert lost the battle of MoUn (Januaiv, 1225J, 
after a fi^t which lasted from dawn to n4;htfa||; the conquered general went to 
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join hlB flovereign, not as liberator but as a con^anion in captivity. Tbe 
city of l&imWg then submitted to Adolf, and Liibeck aave nerself up to 
Germany. Val^mar was compelled to submit to the hard conditions which 
his enemies imposed on liim.« 


PEACE IB BOUGHT AT A HIGH PRICE 

In a convention which stUl exists, Valdemar promised to pay the count, 
for his own and his son’s ransom, 45,000 fine silver marks, all the gold the 
queen used in her ornaments excepting her crown, and complete habiliments 
for a hundred knights. 

When he left prison he was to be replaced by forty Danes chosen by the 
court, among which number were to be included two of Valdemar’s sons, to 
remain as hostages until the entire fuliMment of the treaty (1225). Valdemar 
ceded to the empire all he possessed between the Elbe and the Eider, and all 
the Wend countries, except the principality of Rugen. He had also to swear 
not to aid Count Orlamunde, his nephew, in recovering Nordalbingia, with 
which he had invested him. The king had also to cede to Count Adolf of 
Holstein the fortress of Rendsburg and to hold the count of Schwerin free and 
exe^t from all rights he had had over him. 

These were the most important articles of the convention. The king, 
the princes his sons, the bishops, and the chief gentlemen of Denmark had to 
swear to observe them faithfully. Of the release of the count of Orlamunde 
there is no mention in the treaty, which confirms what we learn elsewhere 
about the count of Schwerin and his allies not being willing to let him go at any 
price, doubtless fearing that he would only too well aid and abet the king in 
a plan to reconquer the provinces he liad held in fief. Such were the condi- 
tions in which the king and his son found themselves at the end of their cap- 
tivity — a captivity as singular in its accomplishment as it was rigorous 
during the three years it lasted, and whose long and miserable consequences 
were fatal to the nation. It has been said that one hardly knows what to 
wond<*r at most, in these events — the audacity of the plot formed by the 
count of Schwerin, or the courage and success with which he carried it out, 
or the feebleness of the efforts made by the Danes to avenge their king. 

On his return to his realm the king’s first care was to send ambassadors 
to Pope Honorius III, begging him to summon the count of Schwerin to return 
the host^cs and free him from the extorted oath. The pope did not think 
^ccess impossible, and a private motive, moreover, urged him to lend his 
intervention. Valdemar liad mven him to understand that if he could recover 
the hostages without paying the rest of the stipulated sum he would himself 
lead an army to help the crusaders. In this hope the pope wrote threatening 
letters to the count and charged the bishop of Verden to summon Henry under 
pain of excommunication to restore Valdemar his hostages and release him 
from all other engagements. Results show how the count answered these 
letters. He return^ neither money nor hostages, save Prince Valdemar, who, 
according to the terms of the convention, was to be set free a i^ort time after 
his father. But although three of his sons and other hostages were stUl in 
his enemy’s power, Valdemar did not fear to recommence war, to enter fully 
armed into Nordalbingia, si^rise Rendsburg, and to reduce Ditmardi, in 
spite of resistance from the inhabitants. 

On his side Count Schwerin yas still aided by his accomplices in usurpa^ 
tion-*- Adolf of Schauenbuig, newly possessed of Holstein, the heritage of 
his ancestors; the archbishop of Bremen; the town of Liibeck; AO^rt, 
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duke of Saxony; and Heni^r Burwin, prince of Werie. These confederates, 
having learned of the irruption of Valdemar into Holstein and the progress 
he was making there, went to meet him and encountered him near Bor^oved 
' at some distance from Segeberg. The two armies did not face each other 
dong before having recourse to arms. Animated by the remembrance of a 
grand past, by insults and losses, and embittered by the presence of his 
perfidious enemy, Valdemar marched towards him impetuously and foi^ht 
him with most obstinate valour. But all his efforte were useless. The 
Ditmarshians who composed a part of his army vilely betrayed him in a mo- 
ment when bravery could have given victory to his side. They turned 
their arms against the Danes, who, seeing themselves assailed on all sides, 
gave up hope after a long resistance. The king lost an eye in this fi^^t, was 
thrown off his horse, and barely escaped from the enemy. Many Danes were 
made prisoners, among them three bishops and the king’s nephew. 

We have observed that the people of Liibeek had part in this victory. 
Already they had profited from the downfall of Valdemar to regain their 
liberty. The preceding year they had secretly bought the favour and pro- 
tection of the emperor, who liberally promised them favours and gave them 
privileges. Their confidence increased with the king’s misfortunes, and they 
soon dared to seize the citadel which that prince had built to hold them in 
check. A stratagem made them masters of it, and thenceforth, supported 
by Denmark’s enemies, favoured by their situation, animated by the courage 
and ardour inspired by growing liberty, they asserted their independence 
and formed the first and most powerful of the Hanse Towns, soon seeing them- 
selves able to rule the northern seas by their numerous fleets. While all this 
was passing, the count of Orlamunde, losing all hope of being succoured by 
the king or escaping from the chains in which the count of Schwerin still held 
hmi, was nt last obliged to yield as his ransom the important fortress of Lux- 
emburg, which Valdemar in happier times had given him for his own as the 
best gift with which a warrior’s services could be rewarded. 

So unhappy a war, far from restoring the kingdom to its early splendour, 
only served to increase its weakness and make the decline every day more 
apparent. Finally Valdemar showed some desire to be reconciled to his 
enemies. The celebration of the wedding of his son Valdemar having drawn 
many foreign lords to Ribe, an effort was made through their intervention to 
conclude a treaty between the king and the count of Holstein. It was agreed 
that the count should keep the states which his father had possessed north of 
the Elbe, and which he had reconquered, that is Holstein, Stormam, and 
Wagrien. Then the king was reconciled with Albert, duke of Saxony, who 
took the title of lord of Nordalbingia; and Valdemar after that did not touch 
it. The same duke obliged Quncelin, count of Schwerin, his new vassal, to 
set the king’s sons, Eric, Abel, and Christopher, at liberty, along with the 
remaining hostages; also to take 7,000 silver marks, instead of the 17,000 
which remained to paid, as ransom for the king and his eldest son. 

Such was the price by which the Danes bought a long-absent peace and 
which for that reason alone seemed advantageous. In reality they lost hf 
these treaties Holstein, Mecklenburg, and the towns of Hambuig and Liibeek./ 
Of all the conquests under former reigns there remained to them besides the 
principality of Kiigjen only some parts of Mecklenburg, Prussia, and Esthonia, 
together with the title of King of the Wends. 

During the rest of his life, the unfortunate Valdemar prudentty app^ 
himself to the internal administration of the affairs of his kingdonL He 
died in 1241 a.d. 
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iKt^ Of TSB HAMSSATIC LE1A6T7S AND ITS POWBB IN THS BAX/nC 

Axoisag^ the nusfortunes of the reign of Yaldemar the Yictoiious, the 
sepmiA^of Lubeck from Denmark was wide reaching in its consequences. 
She was now free to devote all her force and enterpxise to strengthening and 
developing the formidable oiganisation of which she became the head.^ 

About the middle of the thirteenth century there began to form upon 
the southern shores of the Baltic a power which was a true scoum for Den- 
mark. The VaJdcmars had put an end to the bloody incursions of 3ie Wends, 
but the latter were replaced by the invasions, usu^y more pacific but none 
the less harmful^ of the Hanse Towns. The great Hanseatic Le^e which 
came to play so important a r61e, not only in Denmark but in all history, had 
very modest beginnings. At first it included but a few north German towns 
which united to carry out great commercial enterprises in concert or to arm, 
at the common expense, ships of war to protect their merchant fleets against 
the pirates who, throughout the whole of the Middle Ages infested the north- 
ern seas. During the thirteenth century the allied towns numbered but ten 
or twelve, and their sole aim was peaceful commerce. Tliey were not yet seek- 
, ing ruling power — only toleration. Their number increased little by little by 
the accession of new towns, and the somewhat loose union developed in time 
into a closely woven society which was subject to its own laws and tribunals, 
and in its assemblies took decisions that were binding upon all the towns. 
Nearly a century passed, however, before the league became fully conscious 
of its strength; but once aroused it went forward with giant strides. The 
united towns were now about eighty in number, and they dominated the seas 
with a power of which no other example can be found except in England’s 
maritime empire of our own day. Their envoys were received like kings; 
they laid down the law to nations and decided war and peace. The North 
Sea and the Atlantic Ocean were covered with their fleets and even England 
had to bend before them. But the principal seat of their power was the 
Baltic where they appropriated, to the exclusion of all other maritime nations, 
the commerce of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Poland, and Russia, 

In order to explain how a handful of German merchants could thus make 
tliemselves masters of the North, it must be remembered that the formation 
of the Hanseatic League falls just between 1240 and 1340 — a period in which 
Denmark was afflicted with almost all the mii^ortunes and reverses that any 
country could experience ~ and that at the end of it she was not far from 
complete dissolution. Wliile Denmark’s strength was being consumed in 
deadly contests between royalty, the clergy, nobility and peasantry, in the 
eternal struggles with the dukes of Schleswig and the counts of Holstein, and 
in the maritime wars with Norway, during which half the towns in the country 
were destroyed, neither was Sweden spared, and Norway’s power was under- 
mined by internal civil war. Moreover, in consequence of the change in the 
manner of conduct!^ war, the kings occupied themselves only with the land 
annies and let their fl^ts fall into ruin, whereas the Hanse Towns kept up their 
sea power, which gave them a decided advantage in their wars with the north- 
ern jangdoms. To which must be added the statement that the kinj^ of that 
day were lacking in the simplest notions with regard to commerce, did not 
trvHible themsdves whether trade was in the hands of th^ subjects or of 
foreigners, and often granted the Hanse Towns the most ruinous privileges 
in letiim for some temporaiy a<i|yantage. 

What most attract^ the merchants of these towns to Denmark were 
. the important herring fisheries off the coast of Sk&ne. This fish at one time 
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abounded off the flhoiea of Eitex^ but migrated to Bklne abcmt the begin 

of the i^rteenth oentuiy. Ibe hermg must then, aocor<!^ to an ^ 
account, have quitted the Sound at the beguming of the fifteenlii oentuiy 
(1425) and found its habitat on the coasts of Norway, Scotland, and Eng- 
land; but it is also certain that the herring fishery in the Sound was stul 
extraordinarily abundant and lucrative in the first part of the sixteenth 
century. Tra^ followed the mimtions of the herring. In the early years 
of the thirteenth century, even before the Hanseatic League was formed, 
vessels from the north of Germany, and especially from Labeck, came in large 
numbers into the Sound to fish for herring. At the same time Lubeck became 
a Danish city through Valdemar Il’s conquests, and that monarch sought to 
conciliate his new subjects by grantixi^ them important privileges (1203). 
Ihoy not only obtained the right to the fisheries without any other restriction 
than the obhgation of paying the ordinary duties, but landjpg places were 
giyen them on the coast where they could prepare and salt their herring. 
Ihe fish was then sent to all the markets of Europe, and the Sk&nian herring 
was preferred to all others on account of its supenor quality. 

The merchants had, moreover, the right of choosing a syndic from among 
their compatriots to settle their differences, and no Dane could establish 
himself or ply a trade in their marts without consent. No foreigner was ever 
allowed to engage in retail trade in Denmark, but the Lubeckers could no 
longer be considered aliens, and therefore they could import, sell cloth, linen, 
and every thing that could be measured by the yard, as well as everyth!^ that 
could be weighed by the pound. Later, when they eeased to be subjects of 
Denmajk (1226), they should have lost their privileges; but once established 
in the country it was difficult to get rid of them^ and the dissensions that 
followed were favourable to their remaining. Dunng the civil wars between 
Abel and Eric Flovpenning [which we shall treat later] they took side with 
the former, and on his accession were recompensed by new privileges which 
were likewise extended to Wismar, Rostock, Stralsund, and Hamburg; but 
Lubeck contmued nevertheless to play the principal role. These towns with 
Luneburg formed a close union within the Hanseatic League and were known 
as the Six Wend towns. Under Eric Glipping, less than naif a century after 
Valdemar the Victorious, who had been able to put on the sea a fleet of a 
thousand ships, Denmark found herself reduced to borrowing thirty vessels 
from the Hanseatic League with which to defend the Sound against Nor- 
wegian pirates, and a few years later at the demand of the league ^e was 
compelled to forbid her subjects to engage in any trade with Norway. Eric 
Menved's many e:ipeditions into Mecklenburg and Pomerania favoured the 
extension of Lubeck ’s commerce; for, still holding friendly relations with tlie 
king, the privilege the merchants had obtained from Valdemar II of carrying 
on trade at Falsterbo and Skanor was extended to all Danish towns in which 
they might be pleased to establish themselves. 

It stands to reason that a country thus delivered over to the rapacity of 
foreign meidsants must become exhausted and impoverished, and that energy 
and the spirit of enterprise must disappear from the towns. Denmaxk, ui> 
si»te of its fortunate position for trade, had almost no merchant shiMor even 
merchants. The Hanse Towns took advantage of the country to the ietmomt 
of the natives; and although the countiw supplied a quantity of products 
suitable for manufacture, were were no factories, and the body of srtisaoff 
was impoverk^ted and discouraged, for tl^ Germans imported aliiioat all 
the eomiDoditles of which the people aUAd in need. Cora purehasad In 
Denmaakeambi^ D^ish beer brawed with aw0alia]|| 
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(mwioa fjob), which formerly had been the ordinary and preferred drink, 
had to give way to the stroi^ German beer biewed with hops. Even the 
simidest and commonest oUects, as shoes, clothing, furniture, etc., were 
imported from Germany. The Series, once a most important industry, 
dedined more and more, until the natives had to buy from abroad the fish 
that abounded on their shores. For not only were other maritime nations 
excluded from the fisheries of Skane, but Danish subjects themselves suffered 
from the power and influence of the Hanseat'c Le^e. Even the kins of 
Denmark could permit fishing and salting for his own court on certain days 
only. 

This fatal monopoly of the Hanse Towns makes us realize why the Danish 
burghers, favoured as they were in many points, played during the Middle 
Ages only a mediocre r61e in the state. Without trade, without industry, 
and without capital, they necessarily lost all importance.^ 


THE DECLINE OF DENMAHK IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 

During the thirteenth century the power of Denmark steadily declined. 

. Towards the fifties wc find the German army in the heart of the country. 
Odense was burnt down; Copenhagen, then scarcely built, was rased to the 
ground by the men of Lubcck, as was also its citadel. The very excess of 
power which the little country had displayed, carried within itself the germ 
of decay. In order to have always at command a host of men accustomed 
to and delighting in war, the institution of a feudal nobility had been encour- 
aged in Denmark. The members of this nobility soon acquired large estates, 
and gradually robbed the free peasant class, upon which the strength of the 
country had once bc'cn lounded, of all political and military significance; and 
the peasants sought in vain by violent and sanguinary insurrections to repu- 
diate the unwonted oppression and to win back their old status. To this 
was added another abuse, that of endowing the younger or the natural sons 
of the king with large appanages, which soon began to assume a hereditary 
character — a dangerous custom for a country which from of old had been 
liable to civil dissension and peasant wars, for there was seldom any lack 
of ambitious kings’ sons. It is noteworthy that of Valdemar’s sons and grand- 
sons not one died a natural death. Conflicts with the grasping archbishops 
and clergy, extending over long periods, still further increased the civil dis- 
order. 

The most important factor in Denmark’s development during this century 
was, however, the duchy of Sclileswig and its gradual separation from the 
united kingdom. It had long In^eii the custom to hand over the government 
of this particular portion of the country to the younger princes, some of whom 
— as Knud Lavard — had brought the district under their administration 
into a very self-reliant attitude. In the year 1232 it was given to Abel, the 
second surviving son of Valdemar the Conqueror. 

degraded the kingdom, with the help of the Germans, more than his 
father ever raised it,” said Detmar; and, in fact, his marriage with Mpeh- 
thild, the daughter of Adolf IV of Holstein, was the cause of SchlesW^s 
remaining in that family for over two hundred years and being finally com- 
pletely incorporated with Holstein; it was, moreover the cause of the Danish 
kingdom itself appearii^ to remain for a time under the influence of Holstein. 

It is not ^imy without reason that a very patriotic contemporary, the 
annalist of Ruhkloster in Schleswig, dates the misfortunes of Denmark from 
this circumstance, and from the death of Valdemar the Victorious in 1241. 
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^*For, from that dav forward^ civil war in Denmark between the kings and the 
dukes never ceased stimulating the counts, who ever souaht the destruction 
of Denmark. With the death of Valdemar the crown f^ in fact from the 
‘Danish head. For since his time the Danes, having fallen a prey to civil 
•war wherein they mutually destroyed one another, have become a laughing 
stock to other nations.” 

The alliance of the dukes of Schleswig with the Holstein counts procured 
for the latter unfailing assistance in the satisfaction of their lust for inde- 
pndence, and for the former — 
by dint of extending their bor- 
ders — a desirable protection 
against Danish attack. Schles- 
wig inclined more and more to 
the Holsteiners and the Germans, 
the bishop of Schleswig allowing 
himself to be consecrated by the 
archbishop of Bremen. The fact 
that the duchy, being partly 
populated by Germans, was now 
a country with two languages, 
gave this proceeding a certain 
justification; it is, indeed, the only 
explanation, at all acceptable, of 
the strength and duration of the 
tie, at that time quite recent, 
which bound these provinces to 
the neighbouring German terri- 
tory.^ 

THE SONS or VALDFMiR THE 

VTCTOllIOUS (1211-1259 A.D.) 

Valdemar II had associated 
with him in the government his 
eldest son, under the title of Val- 
demar III; and when that prince 
was killed in hunting (1231), 

Eric, duke of Schleswig, the next 
son, took his place. Eric, there- upsala cathbobal 

fore, had been crowned, and had 

had an active share in the government ten years before the death of his 
father. When he was thus associated in the regal power, he relinquished 
the duchy of Schleswig in favour of his next brother, Abel, while Christopher 
and other brothers Imd extensive domains conferred on them in different 
parts of the kingdom. Nothing could be more unwise than such feudal con- 
cessions: they were sure to engender quarrels, and eventually civil wars. * 

Scarcely was Eric on the tmone, when he nad a deadly quarrel with Abel, 
duke of Schlesw^jg, his next brother. He wished to recover some of the ter- 
ritories which his father had been forced to cede, especially Holstein: Abel, 
who was the guardian of the count of Holstein’s children, resisted, on the 
specious plea t^t he was bound to defenct their interests; but his real luorim 
as we shM soon perceive, was a very different one. The two brothers 
to arms; but an apparent reconciliation effected between them throu|p 
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the mta:to6iioe of German and Danish friends. AM resigned the gu^dian- 
shipi end therefore ceased to be ree^nable for the result. But he evidently 
nursed a vindictive feeling towards Eric, and could not long refrain from 
exfaibiti^ it. He refused to do homage for Holstein, which ne determined 
U) hold in full sovereignty. Again the sword was drawn; and thou|^ it was 
for a time returned to the scabbard, the feeling of hatred rankled in the duke’s 
heart. During this diort suspension of hostilities, Eric endeavoured to regain 
Liibeck, and sent an armament into the river Trave; but a fleet from Sweden, 
which coimtry had a great interest in the protection of that city, compelled 
him to raise the siege. The coasts of his longdom were now ravaged by the 
combined Swedes and citizens; and at the same time, throii^h the influence 
of his perverse brother, the count of Holstein and the archbishop of Bremen 
became his open enemies. Allured by the successful example of Abel, the 
other brothers qlso refused to do homage. Seeing that the very existence 
of the monarchy was at stake, Eric took the field. Numerous as were his 
enemies, he created more, and those more formidable than the rest — his own 
bishops, who naturally threw themselves into the party of Abel. The ravages 
committed in the fraternal war were dreadful. At length, the city of Schles- 
wig Mng taken by surprise, Abel fled to his allies; and when he could effect 
nothing by arms, had recourse to stratagem. He received with eagerness 
the propo^s of a pacification from the duke of Saxony and the markgraf of 
Brandenburg, who were connected with the regal family of Denmark. The 
brothers met, swore friendship, and separated. 

Freed from that dreadful scourge, civil war, Eric now projected an expedi- 
tion into Livonia, to recover the temtoiics winch his father had ceded. To 
defray the expenses, a tax of a silver penny was laid on every plough in the 
kingdom [whence Eric’s surname of rlovjx'nning, or Plough-penn^. With 
much difficulty he obtained the sanction of the estates to this impost ; with 
still more difficulty it was collected, at least in Skane. The inhabitants of 
that province were fond of rebellion: they rebt*lled on the present occasion; 
but as usual they were subdued, punished, and made to contribute like the 
rest of the Danes. The expedition arrived in Esthonia, but its details are 
veiy imperfectly recorded in the national clironicles. They merely tell us 
that the Teutonic knights acknowledged the king's right to what he held, 
and to what he might hereafter conquer from the pagans. He certainly 
made no conquests; and probably his troops were defeated by St. Alexander 
Nevski, governor of Novgorod. 

Eric, on his return, enpged in war with the count of Holstein, who, 
conjointly with the arclibibhop of Bremen and the bishop of Faderborn, laid 
siej^ to Rendsburg. To relieve it, the king advanced at the head of a con- 
siwable force. But his doom was at hand. Near Schleswig he was met by 
Abel, who treated him with the utmost deference, with the most obsequious 
respect; and so disarmed him, that in the joy of his heart he accepted an 
invitation to one of the duke’s country palaces, in the immediate vicinity of 
8ohleswic[. From that palace he was forcibly dragged on board a boat in 
the Seblei, taken to a solitary part of that river, lancted, allowed to make hia 
oontession, and beheaded. Heavy chains were then fastened to his corpse, 
and it was thrown into the deepest part of the river. The news was spread 




iste^ to him the last offices of religion declared that he had been murdered 
— by whose coAtrivance was unknown. The body, which was afterwards 
found by some fishennen, oonfimAd that declaration. It was buried in the 
a|»]rch of the monasteiy (1250). The brethren even asserted that miiaoles 
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were wrought at his tomb, and they were bdieved. Some years after his death 
he was canonised; and is the fifth Danish prince who has been thus deified. 


Ahd, the Fratricide, is Murdered 

To obtain the reward of this fratricide, Abel sent his creatures to the 
assembly of the estates, convoked for the election of a new king. As there 
was only suspicion, he was permitted to purge himself by his own oath, and 
by the oath of twenty-four nobles, that he was innocent of the deed. That 
he could find this number of men to take such an oath, may surprise us; but 
we must remember that the tenor of it was that ** to the best of their belief” 
the accused party was not guilty of the crime. He was therefore elected and 
crowned by the archbishop. By lavish ^ts to the cleigy and to the nobles 
who adhered to him, and by confirming his brethren (from whom he had the 
most to fear) in their respective fiefs, he stifled all murmurs. To avert war, 
too, which he well knew would lead to his ruin, he sunendered to the count of 
Holstein the domains which his brother had occupied, and to the Teutonic 
kni^ts most of what he yet held in Livonia. These concessions did no harm 
to Denmark; and some of his other measures were decidedly good. He 
restored the wisest parts of the Danish constitution, especially tne annual 
meeting of the estates; he improved the laws; and began to redeem the crown 
lands, which during the late reig^ had been pledged. In short, like all 
URurrors, he sacrificed to popidarity, and succeeded so well that he was 
enabled to raise an extraordmary impost to complete his work of redemption. 
In the western parts of Schleswig, however, the collectors met with opposition, 
and Abel marched with a body of troops to punish the disobedience. He 
penetrated into a cotmtry always marshy, and now rendered more so by the 
rams. Surprised by a strong parly of the inhabitants, he fled, and fell into a 
morass, from which the weight of his armour made it impossible for him to 
emerge. In this helpless situation he was discovered and slain. 

The mutilated corpse of Abel was left in the marsh where it remained for 
some time, and, if tradition be true, to the great annoyance of the whole 
country. Abel was too great a sinner to lie peacefully in his grave. He 
became a wandering spint. Supernatural voices had so terrified the people 
that they weiv glad to deliver the con;)sc to the canons of Bremen, who 
honoured it with the rites of sepulture. But they too had soon reason to regret 
the contigiuty of the vampire. He was frequently seen out of his tomb; and 
at length the corpse was disinterred, and buned in a solitarv marsh a few 
leagues from Gottorp. Still there was no respite; and the inhabitants 
nearest to the place removed to a distance. To this day the superstition has 
been perpetuated that the murderer may sometimes be seen on a dingy horse, 
followed by demon hounds, amidst the echoing of the magic horn. 

Abel left three sons, the eldest of whom, Valdemar, was designed to be his 
successor; but the young prince, returning from the university of Paris, was 
srised by the archbiriiop of Col we, and detained in prison until a ransoiSl 
of 6000 rihrer marks was paid, mbably this act was done at the instigation 
of Christopher, a brother of the late king, who knew that he alone was to be 
drsaded, smee he had been alieady reoc^nised by the estates and his bnathm 
were too young for the duties of government. Besides, the dislike cl AM’s 
posterity was general : and CSiristopher m|^t well aspire to a throne whidi) 
after th^ exrhniom became his of ri^t. Mor was he disappcHBitod: he wo# 
kamediately elected by the estates. 
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CHRISTOPHER I AHD ERIC GLIPPlXa 

Hie leig^ of this prince was even more troubled than that of his predeces^ 
Bors. Fearing a popi^r reaction in favour of Abel’s sons, who were minors, 
he claimed the ^^dianship. The claim was resisted by the house of Hol- 
stein; and to o^ide the contest both parties resorted to arms. The Ifin g 
was defeated ; auid though he soon collected a larger force, he found the number 
of his enemies increased. The people of Lubeck, always hostile to Denmark, 
as we have seen, and for that same reason alwa^ the allies of the counts ot 
Holstein, ravaged the coasts, while those nobles reduced Schleswig. The 
two marknafs of Brandenburg also complained that one of them had not 
received the dowry promised with his wife, Sophia, daughter of Valdemar II; 
and they joined the common league. 

Nor was this all: during Alyl’s reign there had been some disputes with 
Sweden and Norway; and to allay them a conference had been covenanted 
between the three kmgs. The death of Abel had prevented the pacification; 
and Christopher, en^ossed by other troubles, was unable to give them the 
satisfaction required. In revenge, the Norwegians arrived with a great 
' armament, while five thousand Swedes penetrated into the heart of the 
country. Never had the situation of Denmark appeared so critical; but 
strange to say, its safety lay in the number of its enemies, who became jealous 
of one another, and of the advantages which each might secure. In this dis- 
position, the offer of mediators was accepted, and conditions of peace between 
Christopher and his nephews were at length sanctioned. He agreed to 
invest these nephews^ on their reaching their majority, with the duchy of 
Schleswig; and they, in return, were to renounce all pretensions to the crown. 
In conformity with this treaty, Valdemar, the eldest son of Abel, was released 
from prison at Cologne, and invested with the government of the duchy. 
The markgraf of Brandenburg was appeased by the pledge of two fortresses 
until the dowry could be paid. Thus there remained only Norway and Sweden 
to be pacified; and though hostilities existed for some time, they were desultory 
and were terminated by a reconciliation. An intt'rview with Birger, regent of 
Sweden, easily led to that result ; and when Hakon of Norway, who had again 
arrived with a formidable armament, saw that Christopher was sincerely 
desirous of satisfying him, he accepted the will for the deed, and became the 
friend of the monarch. 

But the chief troubles of Christopher arose from his own prelates. Jacob 
Erlandsen, bishop of Roeskilde, a personal friend of Innocent IV, had imbibed 
the highest notions of clerical privileges. He condemned the influence of the 
crown in the election of bishops, which was certainly an evil, since royal 
favourites only were appointed to the rich sees. Acting on his own principle, 
that bishops had no earthly superior except the pope, he refused, when elected 
by the chapter of Lund to the primacy, either to ^ow royal influence aw 
weight in the election, or to accept of confirmation at the royal hands. He 
next condemned some of the provisions in the ecclesiastical law which Valde- 
mar I had promulgated in Skane; and when opposed by the king he intrigued 
with the royal enemies. Erlandsen was summoned before the estate at 
Viboijg. In reply he convoked a national council to be held at Veile, a town in 
the diocese of Ribe in Jutland. In that assembly it was decreed that if any 
Danish bidiop were taken and mutilated, or afflicted with any other atrocious 
injury, by order or with the jponnivance of the king or any noble, the 
|ciiigdo»n should be laid under an interdict and the divine service su^nded. 
Iftoe same violence were committed by any foreign prince or noble, and there 
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were reason to infer that it was done at the insti^tion of the king or any of his 
council, in the diocese of that bishop there shomd be a cesaoHo a divinia, and 
the king during a month should be bound to see justice done: if he refused, 
the interdict was to be extended over the whole kingdom. After it was laid, 
BO ecclesiastic, under pain of excommunication, was to celebrate any office of 
religion in the r^al presence. The decree was sent to Rome, and confirmed 
by the pope in October, 1257. 

The wrath of the king and of his nobles was roused by this bold act. But 
the primate was of an intrepid temper and quite prepared to share, if neces- 
sary, the fate of Thomas A locket. In the next diet a number of frivolous 
and two or three substantial chai^ were made against him; and he bei^d 
time until the next meeting of the estates to prepare his answers. In the 
interim efforts were made to reconcile the two: and they sometimes met. 
But Erlandsen, by excommunicating a la^ ot SkAne, a |^vourite of the 
king, rekindled the half-smothered wrath of dhristopher. Repairing to Lund, 
the latter held his tribunal, invited all who had any complaint a^inst the 
archbishop to appear before him, and summoned the archbishop himself to 
appear and answer whatever might be urged against him. As ecclesiastics 
were, by a regulation of some standing, amenable to their own laws alone, 
the churchman denied the competency of the tribunal. In revenge the king 
revoked the concessions of privileges, immunities, and even of domains, 
made by his ancestors to the cathedral of Lund. The officer who 
served tne act of revocation was excommunicated by the primate, who 
had riie people also on his side. Two or three of the bishops were rained by 
the court; the rest adhered to their spiritual head. Every day widened the 
bn*ach between the two chief personages in the nation. The estates being 
convoked at Odense to swear allowance to Eric, eldest son of the king, Erland- 
sen refused to appear, and commanded his suffragans also to refuse. The 
I age of the king was unbounded. From the estates, which Ije now convoked 
at Copenhagen, he obtained permission to seize ^e primate with the other 
bishops and imprison them. A brother of the primate’s was the instrument 
of his apprehension, and he was conveyed to a fortress in Funen. The dean 
and arcndeacoii of Lund, with the bishop of Ribe, were next secured; but 
the two spiritual peers of Odense and Roeskilde had time to flee from the 
realm. 

In his captivity the primate was treated with much rigour. What his 
proud spirit could least bear was insult: if it be true that he was forced to 
wear a cap made from a fox’s skin, we m^ smile at what called forth the 
bitter resentment of himself and the pope. The king was soon made to repent 
his violence. In virtue of the ordinance of the national council at Veile. the 
fugitive bishops laid an interdict on the kingdom; the pope espoum the 
cause of his church; and Jarimar, prince of Riigen, to whose hospitality the 
bishop of Roeskilde had fled, was persuaded by Doth to arm in behalf of the 
altar. Great was the wrath of Christopher to see the intercfict so well observed, 
and to hear the murmurs of his people. How could he, alone, resist a power 
which had proved fatal to so many emperors and so many' kingp, and eom 
pared with which his was that of me meanest vassal in his dominions? He 
appealed to Rome. Yet at the same time he endeavoured to dispose his 
royal neighbours of Sweden and Norway in his favour. They, too, hwl 
bishops, and the cause of one was the cause of all: it was a strugglei 
he observed, between the rights of kings wd the insolence of their subjects* 
They promi^ to asenst him in this war alike on the pope and on hb ora 
deigy, whom he was about to deprive of tl^ir temporalities; and had already 
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|)owerful ftnoAineats in motion when intelligenee reached them that he wad 
no mom. 

Whether thie monarch died naturall^r, or through poison, is doubtful 
The evidence, however, is rather indicative of a tragical end, though the 
causes and the circumstances must forever rest a mystny. 

Eric, the eldest son of the king, was elected by the estates; and as he was 
only ten years of age at hb fatherb deatk the regency devolved on his mother, 
Margaret, daughter of Sambir, duke of Pomerania. That princess had great 
courage and great prudence, and both were reqmred in the peculiarly difficult 
circumstances in which she was placed. Some of the bi&ops were exiles, 
some in prison, but all protected by the pope and venerated by the people. 
Eric, the son of Abel, supported by the counts of Holstein, by the prmce of 
Eugen, and by the exiled prelates, aspired to the throne. The interdict still 
remained, and consequently the discontent of the people. And now Jarimar, 
prince of Eugeiif, and the duke of Schleswig, accompanied by the bishop of 
Rocridlde, in^e a descent on the coast of Zealand with a formidable army. 
Margaret collected what troops she could, and hastened to meet the enemy. 
The oattle was disastrous to the royal party, ten thousand being left on the 
field. 

The consequences were still more disastrous — the occupation of Zealand 
and the destruction of several towns (among others Copenhagen, which had 
recently been invested with municipal rights) bv the victors. Bornholm was 
next reduced, then Skane, which remembered its primate with gratitude; 
and the whole kingdom must have been subjugated by the Slav prince had not 
a tra^cal death arrested him in his career. This was a heavy loss to the eccle- 
siastical party; but the bishop of RoeskUde confirmed the censure and denied 
Christian burial to the dead of the royal party. Jutland only remained 
faithful to the latter. Yet Maigaret was not dismayed: notwithstanding 
the interdict and the absolute prohibition issued alike by the primate and the 
bishop of Roeskilde, she caused her son to be crowned. To soothe in some 
degree the animosity of the former, she released him and all the churchmen; 
but he would not compromise what he deemed his duty; he refused all over- 
tures from her, and retired into Sweden to await the decision of Rome. 

Urban IV [who became pope in 1261], took cognizance of the cau%. He 
condemned the primate^ and ordered him to resign his archbishopric into the 
hands of two ecclesiastical commissioners whom he nominated for that pur- 
pose. Erlandsen obeyed; but, hearing that Clement IV had succeeded to 
Urban (1264), he hastened to Rome to plead for himself. Clement (fid not 
confirm the judgment of his predecessor; ne took up the case de novo, and sent 
a legate to examine on the spot into tbe circumstances of the diimute. Erect- 
ill^ nis tribunal at Schleswig, the papal functionary cited the king and tiie 
queen-mother to appear before him; but they refused on the plea tlSit Sdiles- 
wig was unfavourable to them. Apprehenrive for their safety in a city wMeh 
depended on the king, the legate and the bishops repaired to Lubeck, whence 
they excommunicated Eric, his mother, and all who had refused to obey 
the citation. The primate retired to Rome, where he remained about seven 
years: and during that period the interdict remained in full force. 

Mfnile these events were passing, others occurred of still greater momoit 
to the que^ and her son. On the death (1257) of Valdemar, ^dest eon of 
Abel, without issue, the succession was claimed by Eric, the next brother. 
Chrijitopher, \^ho then reigned, had reused to invest him, and be had tiieief ore 
tiuciwn into the anns of l& kinsmen, the counts of Holstein, and by 

their aid had entered on the administration of the duchy. Unable to diapoe- 
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8668 bixn. Margaret proposed to recogniee Iuxol, provided he would acknowledge 
that he held the fief by the pure fav ^ur of the crown, and not by any ri^t 
of inheritaiioe. But Eric refused, and to chastise him, queen and her son 
' marched towards the south; but on the plains of Schleswig uiey were signally 
idefeated. Flight did not save them from the power of their enemies: they 
were overtaken and consigned to imprisonment. There both might ^ve 
remained to the dose of life had not Albert of Anhalt, who had married the 
princess Mechtilda, sister of the king, interfered in their behalf. The queen 
was soon rdeased (1263), and enable to resume Ihe administration: the Idng 
was confided to the guardianship of John, markgraf of Brandenburg, also 
connected by ties of blood with the rojd familj^. It was at length agreed 
t^t he should be released, on the condition of his marrying Agnes, daughter 
of the markgraf, whose dov^ 6,000 marks, was to be plac^ against fiis ran- 
som. Returning to his capiM (1264), he was now oldT eno^j^ to assume the 
reins of government. 

In 1272 Eric, duke of Schleswig, died — an event which again disturbed 
the tranquillity of the country. Ke left two sons, Valdemar and Eric, both 
minors. To the guardianship a claim was put in by the king, and another 
by the counts of Holstein. Both parties flew to arms, and at first the counts 
had the advantage; but seeing the royal forces augmented, thejr consented 
to resign the trust into the royal hands, on the condition of the king’s invest- 
ing the eldest, when arrived at due age, with the duchy. Eric now celebrated 
his marriage with Agnes of Brandenburg; and he had also the sati^action 
to see the convocation of a general councu (that of Lyons, 1274), destined to 
remove the interdict from his kingdom. He was, however, enjoined not 
merely to receive the primate into his friendship, but to pay him 15,000 
marks by way of indemnification. The following year (1275), a national 
council held at Lund finished the work of reconciling the king with the church. 

But if Eric was thus at peace with his spiritum, he was often in dispute 
with his temp^oral, barons, on whose rights he was always ready to encroach. 
Notwithstanding hb treaty with the counts of Holstein, he endeavoured to 
evade the investiture of Schleswig in favour of Valdemar. Both parties, 
however, were equally to blame; for when Valdemar was invested he clain^ 
other domains. When these were refused, he leagued himself with the enemi^ 
of Denmark; the plot was discovered, and he was imprisoned. But his 
detention was of short duration; and at the intercession of hb allies, he was 
released, after subscribing some conditions which more dearly estabfidied 
the authority of the crown over the fief. Still, if one enemy was vanqpished, 
others remained, and to some of them, or rather to hb own vices, the king 


feU a victim. To the count of Halland he had been o 
deprived him of hb domains, and if report b true. 


he had 
the wife 


dimng the husband’s absence. Revenge was sworn, and the oath w^ kept. 
One mght, after hunting, he was murdbred while adeep at a ri^ village in 
Jutlana. The ki^’s chamberlain was privy to the design, and it wae he who 
guided the assasdns (all in masks) to the bed. 

Thus ended a rei^ of troubles, most of which cannot with any justice %e 

X ted to the monarch. Yet hb own vices added gmatly to hb naisfortuggs. 

hb peace with the church, when moderation might have been expectra 
from him, he frequently sebed the church tithes, and appjlied to hb own use 
the produce arbi^ from the monastic domains. With hb nob^ he wae no 
lesjj severe; and more than once (espedally in 1262) he wae 
bdng driven from the realm by their unitM arms. Eric promulgatjea we 
code called BirkerOt. 
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THB mSINTEORATXON OF DENMABK 

At ludiather’s death, Eric sumamed Menved/ was only twelve years of am, 
A guardian and regent was therefore necessary; and the post was demanded 
by Valdemar, duke of Schleswig, the nearest male kinsman of Eric. The 
queen-mother, Agnes of Brandenburg, unwilling but afraid to refuse, at length 
recognised his claim. There could not have b^n a better choice: he forgot 
the wronjgs of his family in his new duties. In the first assembly which he 
oonvokea he called for vengeance on the murderers of the late king. They 
were in alarm; and to escape the consequences, they entered into a plot, the 
object of which was to seize the young king, and detain him as a host^ until 
their pardon should be declared by the estates. That plot did not escape the 
vigilance of the regent, who took measures to disconcert it, and at the same 
time caused a commission to be appointed, with power to inquire into the 
circumstances orEric Clipping’s death. That commission consisted of Otto 
of Brandenburg, brother of 9ie queen-mother, of the prince of Riigen, the 
counts of Holstein, and twenty-seven Danish nobles. The result was a verdict 
of wilful murder against James, count of Halland, Stig, marshal of the court, 
. and seven others. 

Condemned to perpetual banishment, they repaired to the court of the 
Norwegian king, then at war with Denmark, by whom they were hospitably 
received. Assisted by him they weie enabled to visit the northern parts of 
their fief, and to commit, during many years, considerable depredations. 
That the Norwegian monarch shomd thus become the ally of murderers — the 
murderers, too, of a brother king — might surprise us, if we did not remember 
riiat he and his father had long applied, but applied in vain, for satisfaction 
on points the iustice of which had never been denied. One of them was that 
the dowry of his mother, Ingeborg. a Danish princess, had never been paid. 
At the head of a coiLsiderable fleet, ne himself soon followed the regicides, and 
devastated the coasts. He would listen to no proposals of peace unless the 
regicides were pardoned — for such was his engagement with them. This 
war ra^ed until 1308, when peace was restorecl in the Treaty of Copenhagen. 
The chief condition was that, in compensation for his mother’s dowry, the 
Norwegian monarch should hold northern Halland as a fief from Eric of Den- 
mark. In regard to the regicides, it was stipulated that some should be 
allowed to return and enjoy their property, but that the more guilty should 
never revisit the realm. Yet, even to them a prmission during three years 
was ^ven to dispose of their lands and personal substance. 

This long war was not Eric’s only trouble. Like his two predecessors, he 
was embroiled with the church. To Grandt, a dignitary of Roeskilde, he was 
hostile, apparently for reasons which had no foundation. When that digni- 
tary was elected to the see of Lund, he refused, like Erlandsen, either to soRcit 
or to accept the royal confirmation; and he hastened to Rome to obtain that 
of the pope. On his return he was arrested by Christopher, the king’s brother, 
and treated with remarkable severity. His property was seized; he was 
made to exchange his pontifical robes for the meanest ra^; he was fastened 
to the back of a worn-out horse; and in this state led, amidst the jeers of the 
IOJbI dependants, to the fortress of Helsingborg. He was soon transferred 
to the castle of Soebuigj where an unwholesome dungeon, heavy fetters, and 
•poeam fare awaited him. The same treatment was inflicted on Lange, 
imower dignitary of Lund; but he had the good fortune to escape and to 

* So oallod fiom kls freqaent use of the word mom— eerfoinll^. 
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radi Boldface VUI at Avignon (1296)** Some time afterwards, Qrandt him* 
self me so lucl^as to esca^M and lei^ to Bornholm, where he was received 
as a martTT. He too arrived at Avignon, and was welcomed bv the pope, 
who observed, with much truth, that there were many saints who had sunered 
leas for t^ church than archbishop Qrandt. The dispute between the king and 
the churdh was examined at Rome, by a commission of cardinals. The award 
was a severe one for the kin^; it sentenced him to pay the archbidiop, by way 
of indemnification, 49,000 silver marks; and until the monev was paid, not 
only was his kingdom to remam under an interdict (it had been subject to 
one ever since the archbishop was seized), but the king himself was to be 
excommunicated, and also his brother Christopher, the instrument d that 
arrest. When the king evinced no disposition to pay the money, the papal 
legate who had been dispatched to Denmark for the occasion, sequestered a 
portion of the royal revenues in Skane. This measure Eric<coula feel; and 
he threw himself on the mercer of the pope. Boniface so far relaxed from his 
severit^r as to allow the archbishop to resim his see of Lund, and to abate the 
indemnification to 10,000 marks. Qrandt subsequently became archbishop 
of Bremen, while the papal legate succeeded to the primacy of Denmark. 

But the whole of Erie’s reign was not disastrous. Lubeck aad the baron 
of Rostock sued for his protection, and paid him for it: he obtained from the 
latter some augmentation of his territory, and from other German powers a 
large sum of monejr. Tranquillity, however, for any long period, he was not 
to enjoy. One of his worst cfomestic enemies was his brother Christopher, who 
leagued himself with the kings of Sweden and Norway, and other enemies of 
the realm. As a punishment, seeing that leniency had no result, Eric occupied 
hiB brother’s domains. Christopher fled to Wratislaw, duke of Pomerania, 
who espoused his cause; so did the counts of Holstein and some other princes. 
In 1317 peace was made, but Christopher was not restored. Two years after- 
words the king paid the debt of nature, leaving his kingdom plunged in debt 
occasioned by nis efforts to contend with his misfortunes. He had more 
discernment than some of his predecessors. He encouraged the rising muni- 
cipalities, to some of which he granted charters analogous to those which 
existed in Germany. To commerce he was a benefactor; and he was useful 
to the judicial administration by the compilation of a code (in six books), 
called the Law of Zealand. He did more; he made a collection yjongesta 
Menvedi] of such public acts as might throw light on the national history. 
Of his offspring none survived him; one at least, on whom his hopes were 
placed, met a tragical but accidents death; and mef led his aueen to the 



whom he advi^ the estates to remove from the succession. 


But Christopher was not to be so easily deprived of what he regarded as 
his birtlmght ; and when he heard that he should have a rival in Eric, duke of 
Schleswig, he commenced his intrigues and pushed his warlike preparations 
with a vigour that showed his (^termination to attain his object. ^'Die 
promises which he made to the nobles, the clergy, and the municipalitie& 
were exoee<fin^y lavish, and they answered his purpose, for be was dected 
by the estates, and at the same tune his eldest son Eric was joined with him 
in the government. 

Though Christopher was thus placed on the threme, he soon found 
to maintain himseli on it, while an active rival was striving to unseat him, 
was no ea^ matter. He therefore began to lavish grants on his nobles so 
aa to plunge the crown in new diffioultira aQd4o threaten the diamembennent 
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of the motiaFchy. To the church he showed great deference: he bore, with- 
out complaint, the postponement of his coronation until it suited the cqn- 
venienoe of the primate to return from abroad; and he engaged never to vio- 
late the privile^ which had been usu^d. 

But he had also need of foreign allies, and to procure them he evinced 
the same disregard of the public interests. To Wratislaw of Rton he con- 
firmed the investiture of that fief, with some other domains. To Henry of 
Mecklenburg, who held Rostock in pledge, in consideration of money advanced 
to the late king, he granted that territory in perpetuity, as a fief of the Danish 
crown. With Gerhard [or Geert] count of Holstein (then count of Rendsburg), 
he entered into a closer treaty, by which each engaged to assist the other, 
whenever required, with all the cfisposable force at his command. The cession 
of so many fiefs within and without Denmark proper, could not but have 
fatal consequences. Not less fatal was the custom of assigning, imtil pay- 
ment was made, whole islands and provinces, in return either for personal 
services or advances of money. 

What all men might have foreseen soon arrived. Though Christopher was 
never to impose any tax without the consent of the nobles, and never, in any 
circumstances, to require a tax from the church, his necessities were so great 
that he soon laid a new and extraordinary impost on both orders. The nobles 
were to pay one tenth of their annual revenues; the clergy in an equal pro- 
portion; the people still more. Suddenly one universm cry of resistance 
arose from every part of the kingdom. The archbishop boldly declared that 
he would resist to the last; that if the king did not keep the promises made 
at his accession, no more would the church or the nobles keep theirs; and that 
they should consider themselves absolved from their allegiance. Christopher 
bent to the influence which he could not resist; but he had already exasper- 
ated his people, and his relinquishment of the impost did not restore them to 
good humour. His next measure was to recover by force of arms the islands, 
provinces, and domains, which had been pledged^ without paying any portion 
of the debt. The whole of Skane, nearly one third of the kingdom, was thus 
held by one noble. The creditors thus deprived of their rights naturally com- 
bined to obtain justice by force. They were aided by all that were discon- 
tented, and by not a few who had no cause for dissatisfaction, but who hoped 
to benefit by a change. Skane and Zealand were laid waste by fire and sword. 
From two of his enemies, the archbishop of Lund and Eric duke of Schleswig, 
he was released by deatli; but the latter event, from which he expected so 
much advantage, had baneful consequences. Eric left a young son, V aldemar. 
Who was to be the guardian? To obtain the post, Christopher invaded 
Sehleswie* But he found a competitor in the very ally on whom he had so 
much refied, Gerhard of Holstein, who has been styled the Great, and who, 
as the maternal imde of Yaldemar, had equal right to the trust. In the midst 
of his successes, after reducing most of the duchy, he was defeated by this 
count and compiled to retire. 

li^y of Cl^topher’s disaffected subjects had been silent through fear; 
now that he was vanquished, he was assailed by one universal complaint. 
The nobles demanded their nefs. the creditors their money, the people a 
reinoval of taxation, and all bitterly complained of his breach of faith, ^volt 
became general; and when the estates met he was solemnly deposed, the reason 
asdgnedfctfi this measure being the intolerable abuse wMch he bad made of 
his authority.” When Christopher received this intelligence he was in Zea- 
land with roB son; at the same time he learned that Count OOTliard was 
advancing. Eric marched with the disposable troops to rep^ the invader: 
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but he waa defeated, betrayed into the hands of his enemies, and consigned to 
a dunmn. With the loss of that son, his colleague on &e throne, Christopher 
lost au hope of present resistance ; and with two younger sons he precipitately 
left the kmgdom. At Rostock he procured aid from Hemry of Mecmenbuig 
find some Wend princes, and returned to struggle for his ri^ts. He reducea 
a fortress, but this success did not render the estates more favourable; they 

E ersisted in their resolution to elect another sovereign. Besieged and taken 
y Gerhard, he was allowed to retire into Germany. He made another 
attempt, with equal want of success, was again taken, and again set free, on 
the condition of nis retiring to Rostock. 

The estates assembled at Nyboig to elect a king made choice of Valdemar, 
duke of Schleswig, still a minor — the chief cause, no d6ubt, of his eWtion, 
since there must be a regency and the most powerful might hope to participate 
in the public spoils. Gerhard was the head of the regency; half a dozen 
other nobles were joined with him, and all were e^r to derive the utmost 
advanta^ from a tenure of dignity which must evidently be brief. Gerhard 
obtained the duchy of Schleswig in perpetuity. Count Jolm of Holstein was 
invested with the idands of Laaland, Falster, and Femem. Knud Porse, 
who by Christopher had been created duke of North Halland, and who yet 
had been one of the first to desert that unfortunate king, was confirmed in the 
fief in addition to South Holland: it was no longer to be revocable, but to 
descend to his posterity. The archbishop of Limd obtained Bornholm; 
another noble had Holding and Ribe; a third, Langeland and iEroe; in short, 
the whole country was parcelled out into petty pnncipalities, which, though 
feudally subject to the crown, would be virtually so many sovereignties. 
These measures could not fail to displease all who had any love for their 
countipr: a dozen tyrants were more tyrannical, more rapacious, than one; 
and pity began to be felt for the absent Christopher. That prince was not 
inactive in his retirement at Rostock. By the most lavish promises he 
obtained succours of men and money from some of his allies; and many of 
his own nobles, among whom were the primate and the bishops, engaged to 
join him as soon as he landed in Denmark. He did land, and was joined by 
the bishops of Aarhus and Ribe and by many nobles, and was enabled to obtain 
some advantages over the regents, but he had not learned wisdom by adver- 
sity. One of his allies, Count John of Holstein, he converted into a deadly 
enemy; and he offended the church by arresting the bishop of Borglum. The 
prelate escaped by corrupting his guard, and hastened to Rome to add the 
pope to the other enemies of Christopher. The kingdom was immediately 
placed imder an interdict. 

In this emergency Christopher endeavoured to prevent his expulsion from 
the realm ^ resorting to the same means of bribery that he had before 
adopted. To pacify C^unt John, he ceded to him Zeaknd and part of Skine, 
in addition to Laaland and Falster, which he still held. By grants equally 
prodigal and equally ruinous to the state, he endeavoured to secure the lud 
of other nobles. So well did he succeed that Gerhard, abandoned by many 
supporters, sued for peace. The articles were signed at Ribe in 1330. Valdet^ 
mar was sent back to Schleswig; but the reversion to the duchy was secu^ 
to Gerhard in the event of Vmdemar’s dying without heirs male. As thu 
was merely a future and contingent advantage^ Fiinen was in his hai^ 
until Schleswig should become his by inhentance; and for that isbuia he 
was to become the vas^ of the Danish cr^wn. Nor was this all: he was to 
hold the whole of Jutland by way of pledge until reimbursed for the expenses 
of the war, which he estimated at forty thoiigpnd marks. 
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fhk teocniiOily was of short duration. The two counts, Geriiard and 
Mn, qwrelted; and Christopher, instead of remaining neuter, espoused the 
cam m the latter. He was defeated by Gerhard, and the ^eater part of 
Juitland withdrew from him to swdl the cause of the victor. His only 
lesofurce was now to throw himself on the generosity of the other, who pro- 
fessed his willingness to make peace in return for one hundred thousand 
marks; and until that sum (immense for those days) was paid, he was 
to hola Jutland. The two counts also treated with each other, John sur- 
rendering to Gerhard one half of the debt on Funen; and they agreed to 
^arantee each other in the acquisitions which they had made, that is, in the 
dismemberment of the realm. 


At the same time Skane escaped for a season from the sceptre of the 
Danish kings. That province had passed into the hands of John, count of 
Holstein, through the mability of the ciown to discharge the loans which had 
been borrowed on it. Holstem collectors therefore overran it, to collect the 
revenues claimed by the representative of the creditors. They were even 
more unpopular than those of the king had been; and the natives not unfre- 
quently arose to massacre them. Three hundred were at one time put to 
(feath in the cathedral of Lund. To escape chastisement the inhabitants 
l^ked, not to Christopher, who was helpless as an infant, and whom they 
distrusted, but to Magnus king of Sweden. Him they proposed to recognise 
as their sovereign, on the condition of his defending them against the coimts 
of Holstein. It is almost needless to add tliat Magnus joyfully availed him- 
self of the opportunity of obtaining a province which was geographically 
within the limits of his kingdom, and which had always been an object of 
desire to his predecessors. He received the homage of the whole country, 
and sent forces to defend it. Instead of drawing the sword to recover it, John 
sold his interest in it and all claim to its government or revenues, for thirty- 
four thousand marks — a sum which Magnus readily paid him. Tlie latter 
had now a double nght to the province — that of voluntary submission and 
that of purchase. 

In the last year of Christopher^s life two of his nobles, with the view of 
obtaining the favour of the Holstein family, entered into a plot for his assas- 
sination. They set fire to his house, seized him as he was escapmg, and bore 
him to a fortress in the isle of Laaland, which belonged to Count John. That 
nobleman, however, no longer feared a prmce who nad fallen into universal 
contempt, and whose cause was hopeless. He therefore ordered him to be 
rdeased. The following year Christopher died a natural death, after the most 
disastrous reign in the annals of the kin^^om. 

By his wife Euphemia, daughter of bogislaw, duke of Pomerania, he had 
three sons and thr^ daughters. Eric, the eldest, preceded him to the tomb; 
Otto ultimately became a knight of the Teutonic order; Valdemar, after a 
dmrt interremum, succeeded him. Of his daughters two died in youth; but 
the eldest, Margaret, was married to Ludwig of Brandenburg, son of the 
emperor Ludwig of &ivaria 

The two counts of Holstem, who had thus partitioned the kingdom 
between them, consulted how they might perpetuate their usurpation. The 
best mode was to delay as long as possible the election of a new mon- 
arch; to exclude the two sons of the late king from the succesrion; and, 
when an Section could no longer be avoided, to procure the union of the 
sufiragSB in favour of some ponce whom they might contioL In any 
ease, aa their swaymisht and probably must be brici, ihdr interest lay in 
deriving the utmost advantage in the ^rtest possible lame from thw posi^ 
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tion. Hence their rapacity, which their armies enabled them to exercise with . 
impunity^ 

Under no circumstances would the domination of strangers have been long 
l^nie without execration: that of rapacious stran^rs was doubly galling. 
The murmurs which arose on every side emboldened the two sons of Chris- 
topher to strive for his inheritance. But they entered the field before tlieir 
preparations were sufficiently matured. Otto, with a handful of tro^ sup- 
plied by his brother-in-law the markgraf of Brandenburg, landed in Jutland. 
He was vanquished and committed to dose confinement. To avert another 
invasion by excluding the sons from all hope of succession, Gerhard turned 
towards Valdemar, duke of Schleswig, who had been placed on the throne 
during Christopher’s exile. If the duke succeeded, the duchy became the 
inheritance of Coxmt Gerhard; but he would not wait for probabilities. In 
return for his promised aid, Valdemar, in a solemn treat}^ agmed to surrender 
that province immediately ; and if he did not obtain the object of his ambition, 
he was to receive Jutland in heu of it. The rights of Gerhard over that 
peninsula, in virtue of the one hundred thousand marks which he claimed from 
the crown, have been mentioned : these rights therefore he might transfer. In 
the midst of the negotiation Prince Valdemar prepared to return and conquer, 
or to share the fate of his brother Otto. The people were almost universally 
fa\ curable to him ; and his arrival was expected with impatience. When the 
Jutlanders heard of the treaty which consigned them to Valdemar of Schles- 
wig, they no longer waited for their prince, but openly revolted. Gerhard 
was compelled to retreat, but only to return with ten thousand German 
auxiliaries; and with these he laid waste the peninsula. His fate, however, 
was at hand. A Jutland noble, with fifty accomplices only, resolved to rid 
his country of a tyrant. Hastening to Banders, where the count lay with 
four thousand men, at midnight, he disarmed the guard, penetrated into the 
bedchamber of the regent, murdered him, and escaped before the army was 
aware of the deed (1340). 

Thus perished Gerhard, surnamed the Great, a prince of CTeat talents and 
of greater ambition. With him perished the paudeur of his house. His sons 
'had not his personal qualities, and they could not maintain themselves in the 
position in which he left them. Emboldened by the event, the estates met, 
and declared the absent Valdemar, the third son of Christopher (Otto was 
still in confinement), heir to the throne. The act of election was sent to that 
prince in spite of the care taken by the counts of Holstein to prevent all inter- 
course between the country and the erile. Valdemar received it at the court 
of the emperor Ludwig of Bavaria. Under the imperial sanction there was a 
conference at Spandau. It was there agreed that Otto should receive his 
liberty on the condition of his resigning all claims to the crown. The new 
king enga^d to many Hedwige, sister of Valdemar, duke of Schleswig, whose 
dowry of^,(X)0 martm was to be deducted from the 100, (XX) claimed by the 
sons of Count Gerhard. Until the rest was paid, Funen and a part of Jutland 
were to remain in the hands of the counts. The king was not to protect the 
murderers d the late count. There were some other conditions of much lesd*^ 
moment — all dictated by the necessity of sacrificing much to obtain a greater 
advantage.^ 

V^liMAB ATTEROAO, TBS BXerTOBEB OF THB EENGDOU a940-1875 AJ>.) 

When the most important questions had been settled in wns w r 
Valdemar proceeded to Jutland and wus sq|pinnly pronounced king m toe 
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aaaembly <»f Viborg (1340), after which he promulgated, in place of capitu- 
lation, an act of armistice towards all those who had pasm through the 
disaster of the precedi^ years. 

The end of all his efforts was to bring together the scattered portions of 
the Danish Kingdom, but this was not accomplished until after many cruel 
years, filled with hardships, struggles, and perils. He was, moreover, none 
too scrupulous in the choice of means, and did not hesitate to r^ain by 
trickery what had been taken from him by force. He began with Galana, 
and — now by purchase and treaty, now by violence and bloody struggles 
in which he was assisted by the exasperated inhabitants who attacked and 
massacred the Holsteiners whenever they could be found — he succeeded at 
last, but only after five years of effort, in recovering the whole of that 
important division of the kingdom. Laaland and Falster came next, and 
he purchased af this time, or shortly after, a large part of north Jutland. 
He then turned his attention to the island of Funen, which the Holsteiners 
were holding as guaranty for a debt of 41,000 marks. By making a skilful 
use of circumstances and by resorting to the sword where prudence and 
diplomacy failed, he succeeded in obtaining from the courts of Holstein, by 
the Treaty of Nebbegaard (1348), half of Funen, and at the same time in 
getting other favourable conditions which gave him the hope of shortly 
recovering the other half of that island. But questions arose later as to 
the interpretation of these conditions, and the remainder of Funen was the 
cause of a bloody conflict, in which the king was sometimes beaten but 
again won brilliant victories, as at the battle fought near the castle of Gam- 
borg in the northwest district of the island. 

The great expenditures which Valdemar had to make, both in prosecuting 
the war and in buying up fiefs and castles, compelled him to levy heavy con- 
tributions from his suojects ; and to foiestall popular discontent, he called 
all the orders of the kingdom to a diet at Ringsted (1349), when he gave 
account of all the money he had received. The people, recognising the good 
use of the public funcis, were all the more re^y to make new sacrifices. 
Another means which he employed to procure necessary funds was to sell 
Esthonia. This he disposed of to the Teutonic Knights for 19,000 marks 
which went to redeem more important parts of the kingdom. His most 
ardent desire was to recover the Skfinian provinces, but as circumstances 
at the beginning of his reign did not favour this plan, he deferred it for a 
time and confirmed even the grant made to Ma^us Smek, who in return 
paid Valdemar a sum of money. But he never lost sight of his plan, and 
always kept one eye on affairs in Sweden, where things were in very bad 
shwe and gave this prudent monarch hope of finding an opportunity of 
fulfilling his ambitions with even more advantage. 

The reconstitution of the realm would have been accomplished with 
more rapidity if his subjects had been loyal, which was not always the case. 
Intelligent and thoughtful men well understood that Valdemar rightly 
deserved the throne, out there lem^ed many malcontents, especially in 
the nobility, and notably among that of Jutland. During the preceding 
period of disorganisation the aristocracy had grown accustomed to violence 
and arbitrary action, but it could not so easily accommodate itself to the 
rigorous eqmty with which Valdemar the Restorer applied the law to high 
and low. He was accused of tyranny because he reunited to tiiie crown and 
applied to the good of the country the numerous domains which the nobil- 
ity had appropriated during the troubles. In many localities the peasants 
joined the rebellious nobles because they found insupportable the taxes and 
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duties exacted by the king. They came to fomt, little by little, the dis- 
asters from which Valdemar had delivered the realm, and felt only the weight 
of the actual burden which was the necessary consequence of preo^ng 
‘misfortunes. 

• After several years of strife^ generally victorious, the king finished by 
concluding a peace with his fore^ enemies (1360), and at the same time an 
arrangement with his subjects which held for some years. The latter was 
confirmed at the diet of Kallimdborg (1360), where an ordinance was 
adoDted with a view to defining the righto of the king and his subjects and 
estaolishing peace and order in the land. In this document the king prom- 
ised to maintain the ancient laws and customs as well as the recognised 
righto of the nobility, clergy, burghers, and peasantry. All present agreed 
to pursue the brigands ana incendiaries who were harassing the country, 
ana to do their best to ensure that crimes a^inst the kipg and crown of 
Denmark should be judged and punished. When the king or his officers 
prosecuted law-breakers, resentment was not to be cherished against them 
as though they pursued this course through personal hatred or enmity; on 
the other hand, the king was not to hold in abhorrence or persecute those 
who sought in the law a protection against injustices committed by him or 
his officios. The ordinance has been called a capitulation, and if it must be 
so regarded, it is to be wished that all capitulations were conceived in the 
same spirit; for it prescribed the duties not only of the king but of the orders 
as well, and did not, like preceding and subsequent documents, contain 
a particular enumeration of the privOeges of nobles and clergy, but only a 
general confirmation of these righto, together with those of the burghers 
and peasants. In consequence of its character, it was not only signra by 
the king, but by all the bishops; and a large proportion of the nobles pres- 
ent were obliged, by hand and seal, to endorse ite terms. This is one great 
proof of the prudence and strength with which Valdemar the Restorer, in 
difficult and troublesome times, knew how to maintain the royal preroga- 
tives, as well as the rights of the weaker orders, agamst the clergy and pow- 
erful nobility. 

THE BEUNION OP THE SkAnIAN PROVINCES 

Valdemar was getting nearer and nearer to the end he had long been 
seeking — the reunion of the Skinian provinces to the Danish crown. King 
Magnus Smek was in constant strife with the unruly nobles of his realm, 
including his own son and co-ruler, Eric. In his need he asked help of the 
king of Denmark, who showed himself disposed to give it, but only for a 
large return from the simple Magnus Smek. The latter, in company with 
Queen Blanca and his son Hakon, visited Valdemar at Gopenha^n (1359), 
where he had to promise to release the Skanian provinces Wore Valdemar 
would assist him against his rebellious subjects and son. The malicious 
Blanca hated her son Eric, and sought Valdemaris protection for her favour- 
ite, Bengt Algotsson. It was she especially who mana^ all the nmtii^ 
tions. Tne alliance of the two kings was s^ed by the oetrothal of Valde- 
mar’s seven-year old daughter Margaret to Magnus^ son Hakon, then twenty 
years of age, and as pliant and docile to his father as his brother Eric was 
headstrong and hostile. 

The following year (1360), Valdemar, passed into SkAne, occupied toe 
whole country, and forcM Ma^us Smek to surrender the documents which 
attested Sw^en’s right to toe provinces^ Count John’s deed of purchase 
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and iha bonaa^d which the inhabita&ts of Sk&ne, Halland, and Blekinge had 
(dm the Simish crown. According to a tale scarcely worthy of credit, 
va^ftemar was no sooner in possession of these documents than ne hastened 
to bum them. After succe^ing so well in Skdne, the Danish king armed 
hims^ for an expedition to Visby, in the island of Gotland — one of the 
richest cities in all Europe and the principal trading station of the Hanseatic 
League on the Baltic. As excuse for this attack on Visby, some satirical 
songs about the king, which the inhabitants had sung, are usually alle^; 
but it is more probable that the king was seeking opportunity to deal a blow 
to the commerce of the Hanse Towns and to make mmself master of Visby’s 
wealth. The town was taken, the walls rased, and an immense booty seized 
(1361). From this day Visby’s fame declined. A portion of its trade betook 
itself to the henceforth flourishing Copenhagen, and it remained but the 
spectre of its foimer greatness. 


valdemar’s reign closes in losses 

After the conquest of Gotland, Valdemar took the title “king of the 
Goths” ('de Goters Konge)^ but the destmction of Visby and the occupation 
of the Skanian provinces woke to action all his former enemies. The Swedish 
nation compell^ Magnus Smek to break the marriage agreement between 
his son and Margaret and to declare war against Valdemar. The counts of 
Holstein, whose sister Elizabeth, daughter of Gerhard the Great, was now 
promised to Hakon; the duke Valdemar of Schleswig; and a little later Duke 
Albert the Elder of Mecklenburg, allied themselves with the Hanse Towns 
against Valdemar the Restorer. Seventy-seven of these towns sent at one 
time as^ many declarations of war, but the king laughed at their number, 
comparing them to a flock of cackling geese; and before long, as much by 
force as by ruse, he destroyed the powerful coalition. In the naval war 
which broke out, we hear for the fust time after a long period of silence of a 
Danish fleet; and it fought with glory against that of the Hanse Towns, so 
long accustomed to victory. 

The latter met such gimt reverses that its admiral, a Lubeck burgomas- 
ter, was put to death on his return home. After these disasters, some of the 
Hanse Towns first of all, sought an armistice with Denmark, which determ- 
ined the others to conclude one of those so-called perpetual peaces. While 
these events were taking place, the princess Elizabeth left Holstein, late in 
the autumn, to marry King Hakon in Norway, but was wrecked in a storm 
on the Danish coast. Valdemar received her with the greatest courtesy, 
but under various pretexts and an appearance of solicitude for her safety, he 
would not allow her to set out on the sea in so stormy a season. Meantime 
he sent messages to Hakon and Magnus Smek, who came at once; and tiie 
marriage of Hakon and Margaret was celebrated (1363), although the latter 
had not yet completed her ^venth year. When, a riiort time after, Valde- 
maris son Christopher died of wounds received in battle with the Hanse fleet, 
this marriage assumed a special importance in opening a way for a union 
between D-mark and Norway, over which Hakon was king. The unfor- 
"iunate princess of Holstein exchanged the throne to which she had been 
destbea for a cloister cell. 

If Valdemar'a enemies had been thoroughly exa^rated with him, 
were BOW an {he more so on aceouBtof this transaction. The Swedes exeludea 
F^ee HAon from the succession, deposed Maamus Smek, and made his 
Albert of Sfeeklenbuig, son of Albert the Elder, king; and, indeed, a 
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short time eSter the arraDgement of the above-mentioned ''perpetual peace/' 
the Hmise Towns made a new alliance witii Holstein, Mecklenbu^, and bw^n. 
For some years VaMemar succeeded in controlling his own destmy, and foreed 
several of nis enemies to peace; but in 1368 a large number of the most power- 
ful noble families of Jutland revolted and entered into formal alliance with 
the foreign enemies of the realm, and the king was forced to leave his country 
and seek help abroad. The situation in Denmark became terrible; the counts 
of Holstein mvaded Jutland; Albert attacked SkAne; the Hanse Towns rav- 
aged the shores and islands— the al^ in fact, made such progress that 
they were beginnmg to think of dividing the Danidi provinces among them^ 
selves. However, the able Henning Podbusk, whom Valdemar had l^t as 
regent in his absence, succeeded in detaching his moat dangerous enenues, 
the Hanse Towns, from the coalition, though at enormous sacrifice. By the 
Treaty of Stralsund (1370) the Hanseatic League obtained the i^t to trade, 
whol^ale and retail, throughout the whole of Denmark, the right to estab- 
lish all sorts of foreign workmen in the cities granted to it, and to import, 
free of duty, whatever material they needed. ^ The Sound dues were entirely 
abolished on fish, and reduced to almost nothing on ships and articles of mer- 
chandise. Finally all the maritime towns of SkSne, with the townships and 
cantons dependent on them, were leased to the league for fifteen years. 
Henning Podbusk and the other members of the royal council had to assent 
to another demand of the haughty merchants; namely, that after Valdemar’s 
death, the Hanse Towns shomd have a voice in the election of the king, and 
that Valdemar should not re-enter the kingdom without ratifying the 
treaty. 

After much hesitation, Valdemar accepted this peace, and returned, in 
1372, to his country, where the results of thirty years’ work had been almost 
totally destroyed. The king succeeded, however, during the iMt three years 
of his life, ilianks to his great skill and indefatigable energy, in re-establish- 
ing order in the kingdom and healing the most grievous wounds of the war. 
He had enough strength left in 1374 to invade North Friesland and chastise 
the inhabitants, who refused to pay their taxes. By coming to terms with 
one after another of the factions in Schleswig, he worked unceasingly to 
reunite that country to the kingdom; and when in 1375 Duke Henry, the 
last of the house of Abel, died childless, the outlook seemed brighter than 
ever. Just before or immediately after this death, the king had taken pru- 
dent measures to assure himself of the possession of Schleswig by occupying 
Hadersleben, Apenradc, Tondern, and Alsen with Sonderburg and Nor- 
burg, and placing royal officials in these towns and castles. But the counts 
of Holstein, who after the treaty of Ribe (1330) thought themselves entitled 
to some claim on Schleswig, armed themselves, and a serious war seemed on 
the point of breaking out, when Valdemar was surprised by death, that same 
year 1375, at the castle of Gurre. 

Valdemar HI has received the surname Atterdag (New Day Restorer) 
— perhaps because, owing to his great qualities, under his reign dayligM 
began to pierce the gloom in whm Denmark had long been plunge: or 
pe^aps, as others explain it, because he loved to repeat the pnmrb,*J 
Morgen er det AUer Dag (Daylight will reappear to-morrow), when his plans 
met with unexpected obstacles and, insteaa of giving them up, he postooned 
them for a more favourable occasion. His ungrateful people call^ him 
Valdemar Code (the Bad), because Ihis firince, strict himself in p^ 
fonnance of his royal duties, exacted work atnd sacrifices from bis subjects, 
and because the situation of the kingdom Sgreed him to impose heavy caaEsa 
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on Some old annala written by a contemporary ecclesiaatio com* 

I^aln bitterly of this monarch’s severity. 

*^In Vafiemar’s day/’ we may read in them, ''the good customs were 
abolii^ed in Denmark; nor soldier, nor burgher, nor merchant had any rest; 
no one had time to eat, sleep, or rest, but all were forced to ceaseless weary 
labour, under pain of incurring the king’s displeasure.” Nevertheless, Den- 
mark has had few kings who so well deserved to rule the country as Valde- 
mar Atterdag. With his huge task of reconstructing the state entirely 
afresh and ceaselessly combating rebellious subjects and enemies abroad, he 
found time to imdertake the internal improvement of the country. He built 
roads, dug canals, cultivated wasted districts, built dykes, erected water- 
mills and a large number of castles and fortresses. He was constantly trav- 
elling over the whole kingdom, rendering justice in the assemblies and looking 
to the executionw^f the law. He lifted the Danish fleet from its decline, and 
employed a certain number of professional sailors who were lodged at Vor- 
dingborg. A proof of this great king’s energy is that, without neglecting the 
administration of his kingdom, he m^e a number of journeys to foreign parts, 
where he was always well received on account of his rare talents as negotiator 
and mediator. He went several times to Germany, visited the pope in the 
south of France, and even made a rapid pilgrimage to distant Palestine. 

Under the reign of Valdemar Atterdag, there raged in Denmark that 
deadly epidemic known as the Black Death (den Sorte Dad), It made such 
havoc in neighbouring districts that in Lubeck, for example, it was said to 
have carried off two thousand five hundred people in twenty-four hours, and 
ninety thousand in a single summer, but the latter figure must be much 
ex^gerated. In Denmark also, whither it was brought by a crewless ship 
which came ashore in the Vendsys&el, it was so violent a scourge that accord- 
ing to some reports, perhaps exaggerated, there did not remain, in some 
localities, one inhabitant out of a hundred.^ 

In tradition Valdemar Atterdag iiguroB as the fl}ing huntsman who was compelled to 
ride nightly accompanied by his dogs, from Burro to Oinrre. in punishment for having declared 
that God might keep heaven so he might only hunt m Garre wood ] 



CHAPTER VI 

SWEDEN TO THE UNION OF KALMAR 

[10S&-1S89 A.D] 

In Swedish history the chronological difficulties of which wo have already 
had so much reason to complain, are scarcely fewer even in the eleventh 
century. Most writers give different lists of kings down to the twelfth cen- 
tury. The reason of this difference is two-fold: there were sometimes two 
kings reigning at the same time, the one over the Goths, the other over the 
Swetles; and sometimes each of these peoples had two. On the death of 
Edmund Slemme in 1056, the Swedes and the Goths, who were often hostile 
to each other, disagreed about the succession and, as we saw in a former 
chapter, the Swedes raised Stenkil to the throne, while the Goths chose 
Hakon the Red as their king. Thus there were two kingdoms, two courts — 
the one reigning over the eastern, the other over the western and southern 
provinces. 

The Goths and the Swedes had never perfectly amalgamated, from the 
period when Odin had led the latter into Sweden and driven the former 
from the coast into the interior of the county. But, on the other hand, expe- 
rience had taught both of them the destructive effects of disunion; and on the 
present occasion, now that Christianity had made so considerable a progress 
among them (more however in Sweden than in Gothland), they felt more 
sensimy the impolicy of their conduct. The heads of the two peoples met 
together, and agreed that Hakon should continue to rule over the Goths, but 
that on his death his kingdom should cease to have a separate existence and 
be re-merged into that of Sweden. We shall, however, see that the same 
moderation did not always govern the two parties; and that double elections 
continued to agitate the common-weal long after this period. But this dr- 
cumstance does not detract from the merit of the men who sanctioned tte 
present agreement. In thirteen years Hakon paid the debt of nature, and in 
conformity with the agreement his crown inverted to the prince of the Swedes. 

Of Stenkil the national historians speak with praise. Of gigpitic^ 
unrivalled strength, and indomitable cour^, he was yet one we mildest 
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prineejl ot ius Age. Over Svend II, king of Denmark, he is siud by the Swedi^ 
mstodaiiB to Mve frequently triumphed; but of such triumphs \ve have no 
lecQord in the historians of the rival nation. Equal honour is accorded to his 
successor Inge I, sumamed the Good. In his warn this prince is said to have 
exhibited great valour; but he was more distinguished for his attachment 
to Christianity, and for the zeal with which he extirpated paganism. In this 
l^t work he probably evinced more ardour than discretion, if it be true 
tnat he was murdered in his bed by his idolatrous subjects. HaJstan, the 
brother and successor of Inge, if indeed they did not reign conjointly over 
different parts of the kingdom, had the same mild virtues. Philip and Inge 
II were equally worthy of the diadem. Distinguished alike for his piety and 
for the rigour with which he punished the banditti who infested his western 
provinces, and the pirates who ravaged his coasts, Inge, in particular, reigned 
in the hearts of his people, except those whose ill deeds he punished. To the 
hatred of a faction he became a victim. That faction raised to the throne 


Rognerald, a chief of gigantic dimensions and of fiercer qualities. Ills yoke 
was ^on felt to be intolerable; he was removed by violence; and a double 
election followed — the Swedes choosing a chieftain named Kol; the Goths, 
^ Magnus, son of Niels king of Denmark. The fonner soon perished in battle; 
the latter, a great tyrant, reigned seven years only (1148), when the suffrages 
of the people fell on one who had neither birth nor connections to recommend 
him, but who had the great qualities becoming t he dignity. This was Swerker 
I. It is worthy of remark that Hakon the Red and Rognerald, and Kol and 
Magnus, are not usually classed amongst the Swedish kings — at least by 
modem historians. 

The reign of Swerker was pacific and admirably adapted to the interests 
of the kingdom. He was a wise and patriotic monarch. But he had one 
grievous fault — blindness to the vices of his son. Never, if contemporary 
chroniclers are to be credited, did a youth so richly ment the curses of the 
people. At the head of a licentious gang, he violated the persons of the 
noblest virgins and matrons; he was addicted to every species of riot; and 
the insolence of his manners gave a more odious shade to his vices. In vain 
were remonstrances made to the father, whose first duty, as the people 
thought, was to insist that his own family should set the first example of 
obedience to the laws. Indignant at this guilty toleration, the people arose 
and murdered the prince. Swerker's own end was tragical; but whether he 
died through the influence of the same conspirators, or through the avarice 
of a domestic, is doubtful. 


On hiB death (1155), the same ruinous division took place as in the 
preceding century; the Goths elected Charles, another son of Swerker; the 
Swedes made choice of St. Eric, who had married the daughter of Inge the 
Good — a name dear to the people. As civil war was so much to be depre- 
Gate(L the heads of both parties met and agreed to this compromise — 

Erie I should retain both crowns during lus ufe, and on his death both shoidd 
be inherited by Charles. But what was to become of the rights of their 
children? To prevent future disputes, the descendants of each were to rule 
alternately, without prejudice, however, to the elective suffrage of the people. 
It would nave been impossiUe to devise any ezqiedient b^ter adapted to 
produce the contra^ of what was intended. 

xeign of Eric was one of vigour. The Emus, who had declared tfaem- 
Sfllves md^pendiBQt, he reduced to^subjec^on; and he also forced them, we 
are toUL to forsake idolatry to Chnsrianity. We may, however, doubt 
aiwtiMrw eSorto in thtf respect were 80 geaerid aa the chromdeis wo^ 
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118 bdieve; certainly, they were not very permanent. Probably Utm did as 
most barbarians do in similar circumstances — they submitted while the 
victor was near them, but reverted to their ancient superstitions when he had 
left. That he had idolaters nearer to him than Finland, and more inune* 
diatelv subject to his sway, is evident from the distinction he was aocui^ 
of making between the worshippers of Odin and those of CSirist. The former 
he deprived of the rights which the law conferred upon them. For this con- 
duct ne naturally incmred their indignation, and he also made enemies of 
another party — the licentious, the disturbers of the public tranquillity, who 
were scarcely less numerous. Both conspired against him; and as their own 
strength was inadequate to the object, they invoked the aid of the I^ish 
king, offering, as it appears, the crown of Sweden to the son of that monarch. 
A Danish army arrived, and being joined by the malcontents marched towards 
Upsala. They were soon met by Enc, who, though he performed prodigies of 
valour, was defeated and slain (1160). His tr^cal death was one of the 
causes that led to his canonisation. Another was the seal which he showed 
in the extirpation of idolaters, whom he pursued with fire and sword. Add 
that he was the founder of monasteries and churches, and we have reasons 
enough for his deification. By most readers he will be valued, less for his 
unenlightened devotion than for his compilation of a code of laws — St. 
Eric's Lag. Yet the provisions which it contains are deeply impressed by 
his dominant characteristics. Against pagans they arc sangumary; and they 
visit offences against the Christian religion and the Christian worship with 
stem severity. 

Charles, the son of Swerker. was now monarch of the whole country. But 
he had some difficulty in expelling the invaders, who had proclaimed the son 
of the Danish king. He, too, was much attached to the church, to which he 
was more generous than even his predecessor. If tradition be true (there is 
no contemporary authority for the sta^ment), he embarrassed his affairs by 
his immoderate liberality. As he obtained from the pope the erection of an 
archbishopric — that of Upsala — he was expected to endow it. From his 
munificence in this respect may have originated the report in question. His 
reign was not exempt from trouble. 'Die adherents of the rival d 3 masty 
were his enemies, from a suspicion (apparently ill-founded) that he had been 
one of the conspirators against St. Eric. Tliough in conformity with the 
agreement which we have mentioned he nominated Knud, the son of Eric, his 
successor, that prince would not remain in the kingdom, under the pretence 
that his me was in danger. In a few years he returned into Sweden, at the 
head of a considerable Norwegian force, was joined by the partisans of his 
house, and enabled to triumph over his rival, whom he captured and beheaded. 
This act he justified by appealing to the untimely end of his father, whidi 
he presented as the work of Charles. 

The reign of Knud was disturbed by two invasions : the first by the Danes, 
who had armed to revenge the death of the late king, or rather under that 
plea to profit by the disasters of a rival country (the Goths, who loved the 
memory of Chiles, immediately joined it, but the king was victoriou^ 
the second was an irruption of the Estiioman pirates, who laid Sigtunam 
ashes, dew the archbishop of Upsala, and carried away many prisoners befois 
the king could overtake them. 

Swerker II, the son of Charles, was the next king (1195-1210), m virtue 
of the compact between the Goths and ^ Swedes. But every day mora 
clearly eviiused the dangers resulting from that compact; it duly iricmed 
the breacdi, not merdy between the two royal families but between the tm 
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great tribes winch constituted the nation. Blood had been openly ot treacher- 
oudy by both parties; and the deadly feud had descended to the chiefs 
of both. It waS; from the mt, the object of Swerker to exterminate the family 
of his lival; but one prince — Eric, the only son of the late king — escaped 
into Norway. For some years he governed with moderation; but when he 
became t 3 Tannical, the people of Upland invited the exile to return. Eric 
ol^yed the call, was joined by most of the nobles, and enabled to triumph over 
Swerker, though the latter was supported by a Danish army. The king was ex- 
p^ed, and though he subsequently twice returned to renew the contest, twice 
ne was defeated, and on the latter occaaon his own corpse was among the slain. 

The reign of Eric II (1210-1220) commenced more judiciously than could 
have been anticipated from preceding events. To pacify the rival faction, 
he declared Prince John, the son of Swerker, his successor. To conciliate the 
Danes, who had, so warmly espoused the cause of his rivals, he obtained the 
hand of a Danish princess, the sister of Yaldemar II. His reign was pacific, 
but too short for the interests of his people. John I (1220-1222) ascended 
without opposition the united thrones of the Swedes and the Goths; but his 
reim was still shorter — a misfortune the more keenly felt from his admir- 
able conduct. If he was less fortunate in two or three military expeditions 
(so obscure, however, as scarcely to deserve notice) than was hoped from the 
justice of his cause, his civil government was one of great success. He 
was succeeded without opposition by the son of his predecessor, Erie II, 
named after the father. 

Eric III, sumamed the Halt and the Lisper (1222-1250), had a reign less 
peaceful than those which immediately preceded it. There was a family in 
the realm too powerful for obedience — that of the Folkimgar — the chiefs 
of which, by their wealth and their numerous connections, evidently aspired 
to the throne. To bind them to his interests, he married two of his sisters to 
nobles of that house, while he himself took to wife a lady of that family. But 
these alliances, as might indeed have been expected, only gave a new impulse 
to ambition. To wrest the crown from him, the whole family or tribe, the 
chiefs of which must have been connected with the royal line of either the 
Goths or the Swedes, broke out into rebellion — one noble only, the jarl 
Birger, remaining faithful to him. In the first battle Eric was defeated and 
compelled to flee; but he raised an army in Denmark, returned to Sweden, 
vanquished the usurper Svend, and was again acknowledged by the whole 
realm. In the last year of his reign, he sent an expedition against the Finns, 
who had reverted to idolatry. It was commanded by Birger Jarl, on whom 
he had conferred the hand of his youngest sister. The crudty of the general, 
who probably acted in obedience to the royal orders, equalled that of the 
former military apostle, St. Eric. 

VALDEMAR 1 BEGINS A NEW DYNASTY 

The death of Eric the Lisper (1250) was followed by a violation of the 
compact which had established the alternate order of succession. The 
Folkunffar nobles no longer concealed their intention of aspiring to the throne. 
Thiou^ the intrigues of a dependent, when the diet met for a new election 
the choice fell on Yaldemar I, the son of Birger Jarl by the sister of the late 
king. On ^le part of the dectors, this was an attempt to combine the inter- 
ests of two great families. But Bjrger was dissatisfied: he had expected the 
crown himself; and he objected to the impolicy of choosing a chud like his 
son. His deeo^ was to obtain the regency, and he succeeded (1251). 
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However censurable the means by which Bimr arrived at power, he had 
qualities worthy of the post. He founded Stocl£ohn, which he also fortified: 
he revised and greatly improved the Landslag, or written laws of the kingdom; 
he conferred on the cities and towns privilege similar to those contained in 
the charters of later ages; he improved the internal administration in other 
respects, while he defended the coasts ^inst the ravages of the pirates. 
indeed was the prosperity which he introduced that the diet requested the 
king to confer on him the ducal title — a title previously unknown in Sweden. 
But the success of his administration and the power held by his family incurred 
first the jealousy and soon the hatred of a faction, or rather of sevei^ factions 
who united to oppose him. A civil war followed, which was indecuave, and 
it was ended by a pacification, but a pacification dictated by deceit. After 
Birger had solemnly sworn to it, and the heads of the other party repaired in 
unsuspecting confidence to his camp, he caused them to be^ut to death. One 
noble only escaped — Charles, who fled to the Teutonic kn^ts^ became a 
member of the order, and left a heroic name behind him. Thb perfidious act 
is a sad stain on the glory of his regency. Another was his excessive love of 
power, which induced him to retain the reins of government long after his son 
had arrived at manhood, and even after that son had married Soj^ia, daughter 
of Eric Plovpenning, king of Denmark. Death alone caused him tordease 
his grasp (1266). 

The reign of Valdcmar was one of trouble. Whether throigh the per- 
suasion of the diet, or through fraternal attachment, he tolerated if he did not 
himself establish the independence of his brothers. Magnus duke of Soder- 
nianland, Eric prince of Smaland, and Benvit duke of Finland, had separate 
courts, and exercised a sovereim authority in their respective jurisdictions. 
Magnus, the eldest, was formed for a monarch. He was learned, courteous, 
gtmerous, and highly accomplished in all military sciences. So^pular did 
he become that his palace was more frequented than the king’s. Of his popu- 
larity Valdemar soon became jealous; yet he could do no other than leave the 
regency to Magnus during his pilgrimage to Rome. The motive of this pil- 
grimage was to expiate a criminal connection, of many years’ standing, with 
Jutta, sister of his queen. The severity of the penance was owing to the fact of 
Jutta’s being a nun, who had precipitately fled from the convent of Roeskilde, 
and the pope* would not give him absolution until he had visited the Holy 
Land. Jutta was condemned to perpetual seclusion 

In 1276, after an absence of nearly three years, the royal penitent returned 
and accused Magnus ot intriguing for the throne. Whether there was any 
truth in the charge cannot well be ascertsdned; but that suspicion should 
arise in his mind was inevitable. He was jealous, not of Magnus only, but of all 
his brothers. On this occasion, Benvit, the youngest, exhibited a proof of 
magnanimity which may well obtain the praise of history: to consolidate 
the royal power, he resigned his duchy, took holy orders, and subseguentiy 
became bu^op of Linkoping. The elder brothers, far from imitating the 
example, united themselves dosely witii the Danes, and a civil war followed# 
Valdemar was surprised, pursued, and captured. To end these disorGm^ 
the diet met and divided the kingdom between the two bro^er^ To Vald^ 
mar were conceded the two Qotnlands (East and West) with Smaland and 
Dalecarlia: the rest fell to Magnus. . , 

This peace was of short continuance. Magnus did not pay his Danm 
auxiliaries, by whose aid he had triumphed. In revenge the Danim kw 
[Eric Glippind ravaged the Swedish provmces, and entered mto a treaty wim 
Valdemar to restore to the undivided^throne. At the head of a DaiUw 
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anny, IWtoutf maiohed against Mamus, but was defeated. To repair this 
<fiaastsr, Eric of Denmark took the field with a large army ^so large that 
M^ub woifld not risk an action. But the Swedish prince obtuned by policy 
the advantage which arms could not ^ve him. He drew the invaders into 
the heart of the kingdom; cut off all supplies; and awaited the approach of 
winter to effect their destruction. But through the mediation of the chiefs 
on both sides peace was restored. As Ma^us had not the money due to Eric, 
he pledged one of his maritime towns. In return, he obtained not merely 
a mend but his recognition as monarch of Sweden. Valdemar, thus sacn- 
fio^, was made to renounce his claim to the whole country, and to pass the 
remaihder of his days in Denmark, on one of the domains which he had 
received with his ^ueen. 

Magnus 1 at his accession (1279) assumed the title king of the Swedes 
and the Goths,” to denote his supenority over the whole kingdom. But the 
title was more pompous than the power. He was soon accused of undue 
partiality towards the people of Holstein, who in virtue of his marriage with 
Hedwige, daughter of the count Gerhard, fiocked to Sweden in great numbers. 
The remonstrance did not weaken his attachment to these foreigners, whom 
he loaded with honours. To the great families, especially that of the Folk- 
ungar, this preference was gall; and a conspiracy was formed to extirpate the 
odious strangers. An opportunity for the execution of this plot soon arrived. 
Escorted by a considerable number of HoUteiners, the queen proceeded to 
Skara, a town of Gothland, to meet her father. The conspirators followed, 
and massacred the guard, includmg even the brother-in-law of the king. 
Nor was this all: they threw the count of Holstein into a dungeon; and they 
certainly would have laid their hands on the queen, had she not contrived to 
escape to a monastery. Knowing the power of the family which had instigated 
these excesses, and fearing that they were supported by foreign alliances, the 
king dissimulated, and mode use of the most conciliating language, until he 
had obtained the release of the count. He then summoned a diet, charged 
the unsuspicious Folkungar with high treason, sent them to Stockholm, and 
behes^ed all of them except one, who was allowed to be ransomed. From 
this time that ambitious family ceased to have much influence over the realm. 
To ^tablish his throne still more solidly, he entered into a double matri- 
monial alliance with Denmark. His son Birger, still a child, was affianced to 
a daughter of the Danish king, and as she too was a child, she was taken, in 
conformity with the custom of the times, to the Swedish court to be edu- 
cated. .^d soon afterwards Ingeborg, daughter of Magnus, became the wife 
of Eric Menved. 

The tranquillity obtained through these measures enabled Magnus to devote 
bis whole time to the internal administration. Prior to his reign, the local 
SobleB had not hesitated to levy contributions on the peasants. He decreed 
tiiat whoever took anything from a poor man without paying the value 
should be visited with rigorous penalties [and thus he earned the name of 
Ladudaas, or Bamlock. because he protected the contents of the peasant’s 
band. From his brother Valdemar he sustained some trouble; but be 
owed the seeds of rebellion by imprisoning that restless prince. To support 
with greater magnificence, the re^ state, he obtained, from the gratitude 
of his pe(^le, a considerable augmentation of his resources. Ibis augmenta- 
tion consisted in certain returns from the mines and from the great lakes of 
Sweden. WSU did he merit this .liberality; for never bad the oountiy a 
greater king. 

setn of Magnus, being only eleven years old at his father’s death, 
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the regpcy devolved on Torkd, a noble Swede. Nothing can better illue- 
trate the merit of Mamus than this choice. At home and abroad Torkel 
evinced his talents and his patriotism. His expeditions against the 
^e Karelians, and the Ingnans were crowned with success. But his great 
object was to render Ibe people happy. [He introduced a law prohibiting 
the sale of slaves, and in 1^5 a codincation amendment of the law of Upland 
was made.] Having reason to fear the interruption of the social tranquillity, 
Torkel arrested the sons of the late king Valdemar, who could not forget their 
claims to the throne. But as Birger mw to manhood, he had still more 
cause of apprehension from Eric and Valdemar, brothers of the sovereign. 
Both evidently aspired to distinct governments. To strengthen his interests, 
the former married Ingeborg, daugnter of Hakon VI, king of Norway. Seeing 
that he and Valdemar were acting more openly in pursuit of jtheir treasonable 
object, yet unwilling to adopt extreme measures, Birger, with the advice of 
his minister, obtained from them a written pledge never to leave the kingdom, 
or approach the royal residence without permission; never to conspire against 
the government; never to maintain more than a given number of armed men; 
and always to obe^ the commands of their sovereign. 

The princes still continued to plot; and to escape imprisonment, they 
fled into Denmark. The Danish king, however, being persuaded to abandon 
them, thev took refuge in Norway, were hospitably received by Hakon, and 
enabled, from their new fiefs of Nydborg and Konghella, to lay waste the 
neighbouring provinces with fire and sword. A body of troops sent by Birger 
to repulse %em was defeated. A second army was raised, and the king 
marched in person to chastise his brothers. They were, however, at the head 
of a large force, not of their own partisans merely but of the Norwegians; 
and to avoid the effusion of blood a pacification was recommended. They 
were received into favour on the condition of their sweanng obedience to the 
king; in return he conferred on Di^e Eric the fief of Varberg. The next 
feature of this transaction was the sacrifice of the able and patriotic Torkel, 
The brothers could not forgive him for thwarting them in their rebellion; and 
Birger was made to believe the vilest calumnies respecting him. The aged 
minister was sent to Stockholm and beheaded (1306). At the same time nis 
daughter, the wife of Valdemar, was repudiated. Thus was a long course of 
pubuc service rewarded. 

By this criminal weakness, Birger was righteously left to the intrigues of 
his brothers. By them he was surprised and made prisoner, tc^ther with 
his wife and children, and forced to resign the crown in favour of Eric. His 
eldest son, Magnus, escaped, and fled to Denmark, the king of which armed 
for the restoration of his sister's husband. From this period to the clow of 
Birger's reign there was war, alternated by hollow pei^. In 1307 he obtiuned 
his liberty, on the condition of lus kingoom being dismembered in favour of 
his brother. To revoke this dangerous act he renewed his alliance with Den- 
mark, and again obtained help; but his proceedings were not decisive, and# 
new pacification followed, on conditions sinular to the preceding, except tbit 
Biiger was now r^utied as the liege superior of his brothers, who did homage 
to mm for their &fs. Unable to reduce them by force, he had recourse to 
the usual acts of the base. He pretended great imection for than, and s^t 
them many presents. At length, alluring them to his court at Nykopmgi m 
arrested them in bed, and consigned them to dungeoi^ with 
triumphant insult more the perfidy itself. One died ct toe 

wounds which he had lecmved m the effort^ escape: the other was alarvea 
to death. 

H. W. — T01i.aT1.0 
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But from this deed of blood the king derived no advantage. The bodies 
of the mimiered princes, beii^ expo%d to the publi^roused the wrath of 
the very numerous party hostile to his government. The civil war was now 
renewed by Mats Ketilmundsson in b^alf of Duke Eric’s son. Since the 
death of Torkel the king had become rapacious, tyrannical, and consequently 
unpopular. The people, who lamented the fate of the murdered princes, 
favoured the cause which Ketilmundsson had espoused: the fortresses that 
still held for the king were soon reduced: Magnus, his son, was made prisoner; 
and he himself was compelled to seek a refuge in Denmark, where he was 
coldly received. 

Fate had not yet done its worst for this exiled prince. A diet was assem- 
bled to choose a successor. Such was the hatred borne towards him and his 
line that his son«Magnus was beheaded. The suffrages of the electors united 
in favour of Duke Eric’s son, a child three years old. Grief the following 
year (1320) brought Birger to the tomb. Whatever good signalised his reign 
must be attributed to his able and virtuous minister: his own conduct was 
dictated by odious vices. 

During the long minority of M^nus II, the regency was exercised by 
Ketilmundsson, who had contributed so largely to the expulsion of Birger 
and the execution of the blameless Magnus, the son of Birger. His admin- 
istration, which continued eighteen years, is mentioned with respect; but it 
was signalised by no great exploit deserving the attention of history. Both 
his policy and that of his sovereign, in respect to Skane, has been related. 
In the administration of justice and the maintenance of the public tranquillity 
he was successful. On his demise, Magnus assumed the reins of government; 
but did not give so much satisfaction as his minister. lie undertook an 
expedition against the western provinces of Russia (then subject to their own 
princes), influenced only by a wild ambition. The result was not glorious. 
The taxes which he levied on the people for its support gave rise to complaint. 
The pope, too, complained that he had appropriated to his own use the money 
which, in virtue of Olaf the Lap-King’s act, should have gone to the Roman 
treasurv. Still his necessities increased: the purchase of Skane was another 
channel of expenditure; and though he pledged some of the royal domains, 
he had still to exact more from his people, including the clergy, than their 
patience would support. For this cause he was excommunicated by the pope. 

Regardless of murmurs, he proceeded in his course: he was distinguished 
alike for rashness, feebleness, and irresolution. Governed by young favour- 
ites, and still more by his queen, who persuaded him that he might do what' 
ever he pleased with impunity, and anxious to place a third crown on his 
brow (he had inherited Norway in right of his mother), he exhibited at once 
his silly ambition and his incapacity by embroiling himself with Denmark. 
So far from obtaining that crown, he lost his own. The diet insisted that he 
should resign Norway to Hakon, and Sweden to Eric, his two sons. He fled 
into Sk&ne; implored the aid of Valdemar Atterdag, and in return ceded that 
province to the Danish crown. He was enabled by this means and by the 
smpport of a party, to carry on a war with Eric. Its ravages were deeply 
felt; its issue was dubious; and a diet was convoked at Jdiwopix^ to a^^ 
by a pacifleation the ruin of the monarchy. Under the mediation of two 
princes connected with the royal family, it was decreed that the country 
s^idd be divided between the father and the son : to the former were assigi^ 
XJjplsmd, t^ two Gothlan^, Vermland, Dalecarlia, with the northern portion 
ofHalland and the isle of Gland; to the latter, Finland, SmMand, the southern 
portion of Halland, and Skdne. 
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The indiscretions of Magnus had lost him the hearts of his people, which 
turned with ardour to Eric IV. This circumstance roused his jealousy and 
that of his queen, and they are stud to have conspired against the life of Eric. 
Whether he was removed by poison administered to him by his mother, or 
by the violence of conspirators, or by lawless banditti, or, finally, by natural 
causes, must forever rest unknown, since ancient annals say nothing on the 
subject. The only fact that is certain is that Eric died, and that Magnus 
profited b^ the event, since it restored him to the monarchy. 

It was impossible for this weak and unscrupulous prince to win the esteem 
of the Swedes. He hated them because they had (kposed him; and to be 
revenged on them he entered into a close alliance with Valdemar of Dennuirk. 
Valdemar, to whom he ceded Skane, became, as we have Ix^fore related, the 
willing instrument of that vengeance in the sack of Vi^^by and in other d^re- 
(lations. This was not the way to acciuire popularity : he and the whole Dan- 
ish nation were soon detested; nor was the feeling (fiminiaheil when the 
secret transpired of a projected union between the king’s son, Hakon, of Nor- 
way, and Margaret, the daughter of Valdemar. To prevent this obnoxious 
alliance, the nobles arose, imprisoned Magnus in the fortress of Kalmar, 
called on Hakon to assume the administration, and made him promise not 
only that he would renoimce all connection with Denmark but that he would 
marry Elizabeth, sister of Henry, coimt of Holstein. Though Hakon II (tiie 
sixth of Norway) engaged to fulfil the wishes of the diet, neither he nor his 
father, who was soon released, had the least intention of doing so. On the 
contrary, th^ renewed their connection stiU more closely with the obnoxious 
Valdemar. The manner in which Elizabeth was deluded by that monarch, 
until the marriage of his daughter with Hakon was celebrated, has been already 
described. 

Nothing could exceed the anger of the Swedes, or rather of a considerable 
faction (for tlie majority were passive) when they heard of this marriage. 
Determined to exclude both father and son they invited Henry of Holstein, 
who was connected with the royal line, to ascend the throne. But Henry 
was an old man; and he would not risk his tranquillity for an object that he 
could not long enjoy. He recommended the electors to make choice of Albert 
duke of Mecklenburg, whose mother was the sister of Magnus. But the duke 
had no wish to rule a divided, turbulent people; nor did he wish his eldest son 
to undertake the perilous charge. He had, however, a second son, also named 
Albert, who had nothing to lose, and whom he recommended to the suffrages 
of the electors. 

Albert arrived at Stockholm early in 1364. That city was in the interests 
of Magnus, and for a time it resisted; but he forced or persuaded it to capitu- 
late. There he was joined by most of the nobles who were discontented with 
Magnus. Their first act was to renew the deposition of the one; their next, 
1x) confirm the election of the other. Hakon, then in Norway, prepared to 
invade the kingdom; and Magnus, who had still a party, effected a junction i 
with him. Their army being augmented by a considerable number of Danes, 
they penetrated into Upland. But Albert, on his side, hastened to ow)ose ' 
them; and in a battle of some magnitude, victory the most decisive indmed 
to his standard: Ma^us was taken prisoner; HaJeon was wounded and com- 
pelled to retreat with expedition into his own kingdom (1365). The fortressM 
which held for the two princes were next reduced; two or three of thena only 
made a vigorous ddenee. But Valdemar of Denmark, whose interests w m 
disturbing the kingdom, sent, from time to supplies of troopSi whieb 
hamssed the king. 
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Peace with that formidable rival was felt to be necessary for the repose of 
the r^ilm, and it was purchased by the cesrion of some domains. Among 
them was the isle of Gothland with Visby the capital. That these cesrions 
were unwillingly made may be easily conceived; and to procure their restorar 
tion Albert entered into a close le^e with the enemies of Denmark. The 
war was consequently renewed. While lus allies assailed other parts of Den- 
mark, he invacied Slmne, a portion of which he reduced. But little time was 
left him for exultation. Hakon of Norway invaded Sweden, defeated him, 
and compelled him to throw himself into Stockholm, which was closely 
invested. In this extremity he proposed an interview, in which the condi- 
tions of peace were agreed on. Ma^us was enlarged for a ransom of 12,000 
marks; and in return for his cession of the Swedish crown, he received as fiefs 

Vestergotland, Vermlond, and Dalecarlia 
(1371). He was, however, to have no 
share in the a^inistration of these 
provinces, but merely to receive the 
revenues with the title of governor; and 
the rest of his days he was to pass in 
Norway. I>st he should break this, with 
os much levity as he had broken all his 
former engagements, sixty gentlemen of 
his party were to surrender themselves 
prisoners to Albert if he should again 
disturb the peace of the realm. He did 
not disturb it, because he was soon 
afterwards drowned in crossing a ford 
(1374). 

For some years after this pacification 
Albert enjoyed comparative security. 
But he was not popular: he brought 
over many Germans to share in the 
spoils of the kingdom; and exhibited 
qctew Margaret of derhark, nobwat, in their favouT a partiality so gross as 
AWD Sweden much to indispose the nation against 

(1368-1418) hijn. Insecure as was his possession 

of Sweden, he raised troops to support 
the claims of his nephew, Albert of Mecklenburg, to the Danish throne, in 
opposition to Olaf, the sou of Mai^aret and Hakon. The enterprise failed: 
the armament that was sent against the Danes was mostly destroyed by a 
storm; and there was no disposition to renew the contest. 

The gross partiality of Albert for his foreign mercenaries was not the only 
fault he committed. Having a high notion of the kmgly prerogative, hie 
(mdeavoured to rule without the control of the diet. For his attempt to 
restrain the privileges of the nobles he would deserve our praise, were not 
his motives m the most selfish character. The people had still more reaaon 
to complain. Not only were they subject to a tyranny odious as that 61 
the nobles, but they were ground to the earth by new imposts, and| whi^ wag 
still more mortif^np, for the enrichment of avaricious forei^ers. In this 
state of the public mmd, he convoked a diet at Stockholm (1386) anddemancM 
an augmentation of his income. It was not, he observed, adequate to the 
decent support of royalty; and he solidted one third of the whole ievenue» 
dvil amd ecclesiastical. Nothing could equal the indignant surprise of the 
diet at this extraordinary demand. They replied that fonner ldn|p9 had 
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found the usual levenuea enough, not merdy for comfort but for splendour; 
and intimated that if he was straitened Ihe cause lay in the numb^ of for- 
eigners .^hom he enriched. This inihnation mij^t nave been expected to 
produce some good effect; but it had none on this imprudent king except to 
exasperate him, and to make him resolve that he would wrest by force what 
been refused to his solicitations and plunge the kingdom into a nunous 
civil war. 

SWEDEN, NORWAY AND DENMARK ARE UNITED UNDER MARGARET 

At this time Margaret, who had succeeded her son Olaf (1387), was 
soverei^ of Denmark and Norway. To her the malcontents applied for 
aid, which she would not afford them, unless they acknowledged her for 
their queen. The condition was accepted: an army of Danes marched into 
Sweden and was immediately joined by many of the nobles and cler^. The 
lower classes of the population were indifferent to the result, or if they had any 
bias it was in favour of Albert — not from any attachment to him but from 
dislike of the nobles. At Falkoping, in Vestergotland, however, a good stand 
was made by his army, consisting not merely of Swedes but of Germans 
and many adventurers whom the offer of large pay and the hope of plunder 
had drawn to his standard. But after a desperate conflict, he was cfefeated 
and captured, together with his son (1389). Both were committed to a 
fortress, where, notwithstanding the efforts of their German allies and those of 
their own party, they remained above six years; nor did th^ obtain their 
release without a solemn renunciation of the Swedish crown. With Margaret, 
sovereign of three kingdoms, begins a new era in northern history.^ 

ST. BRIDGET OF SWEDEN 

Amongst the conspicuous figures belonging to the age which had just 
closed, a charaoter widely different from most of those which have passed 
before us claims attention — both from its intrinsic interest and its wide- 
spread mfluence m Europe, and from the fact that the monastic order 
'^ich was the starting-point of that influence played an important part in the 
life of Sweden for two hundred yeara The fame and influence of St Bridget 
of Sweden extended far beyond her own country and century. A typical 
mediaeval saint in the ecstatic simplicity of her faith and her belief in ber own 
visions, she was equally distinguished for benevolence towards her follows 
that found a practical vent in the charities which were continued by the order 
Bhe founded. Vadstena, the chief convent of that order, became the centre 
of a whole cycle of legenda^ and historic story, and ite history is closely 
interwoven with that of the Swedish nation. The following brief epitome of 
Bridget’s life is by a Catholic historian 

In tl^ month of July (1370) St. Bridget of Sweden came to Montefiascone 
to present hersi^ to the pope. She was Eom about 1302 of one of the noblest 
fiiiniliea of Sweden, and was named Bimtta (Bridget). She was matried 
at thirteen to a young nobleman named tilf Gudmarson, by whom she hac) 
(^dren. %ey made together the pilgrimage to the shrine of Stot 
Jago in Galicia, and on their return home both resolved to enter reli^ii. 
inf died before ne could carry out his plan. Bridget, findmg herself a widowi 
redoubled her austerities and her chanties, and a short time after, that fa to 
say about the year 1344, riie founded a monastery foa^ty nuns and twoatgiH 
five brothers of the order of St. Augustine, at Vadstena, in the dioesoB w 
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Link6pizk£. made certain provisions for it, and named it the monastery 
of the Hdy Saviour. 

Such was Bridget when she came to seek Pope Urban Y and ask his 
approval of her work. This she obtained. Then she sent word to the pope 
by Count Nicholas of Nole that if he retired he would commit a great fofly 
and would not finish his journey. Furthermore she declared to Cardinal 
Beaufort, afterwards pope, in the presence of Alfonso, bishop of Jaen, that 
when she was at Rome the Holy Virgin revealed to her the following message: 
**It is God’s will that the pope should not leave Italy, but that he should 
remain until his death at Rome or elsewhere. But if he return to Avignon he 
will die at once, and render an account to God of his conduct. Bridget told 
the cardinal of this revelation so that he might send it secretly to the pope in 
writing; but the cardinal dared not do this, and the sainted widow gave it 
herself to the po^, written in Alfonso’s hand.” [The incident gave Bridget 
the reputation of a prophetess, for Urban returned to Avignon two months 
later and died in December of the same year.] 

After St. Bridget had obtained the confirmation of her order from the pope, 
she went on to Naples and then to Sicily. On returning to Rome she believed 
herself to have had a revelation to go to Jerusalem, and although sixty-nine 
years old she set out with her daughter Catherine. Arriving in the Holy 
Land she visited all the holy places, among which was always reckoned that 
of the Annunciation, the house al Nazareth. Bridget returned to Rome and 
died there in the odour of sanctity, July 23rd, 1373, at the convent of the 
nuns of St. Clara. The following year her bo(ly was taken back to Sweden 
through her daughter’s efforts, and placed in the monastery of Vadstena 
which Brulget had founded.® 

^ Bridget^ name is attached to various writings of a religious character, the 
principal of which are her Vjypenharelser or Revelations j whicli reflect the 
ecstatic mysticism of her religious standpoint, while the practical side of her 
character is represented by the recognition voiced in them of the urgent need 
of refonnation in the church. This book was denounced by the French 
theologian Gerson, a younger contemporary of Bridget, but was recognised 
by the council of Bdle, forty years after her formal canonisation.® 


Spread of the Order of Saint Bridget ; Vadstena Convent 

The order of St. Bridget soon spread itself throughout all the countries of 
Europe, until finally there were about seventy convents of the order, in which 
day and night brothers and sisters sang the praises of the immaculate Virgin. 
The Reformation and freedom of spirit at the end of the preceding and begin- 
ning of this century reduced the Biigittine order in number; and of the 
once widely ramified order there now exist only the religious houses of Alto- 
mfinster in Upper Bavaria, the '‘Refuge of Mai^” and "Mary’s Heart” in 
the Netherlands, and the "Lion House” at Spetisburg in En^nd. None of 
these four reli^ous houses has any longer priests of the order. 

That which chiefly gave importance to the order was the religious awaken- 
it called forth among the nobles of the North — the Swedes, the Norwe- 
gians, and the Danes. Bridget understood how to evoke enthusiasm in her 
equals in station. Even princesses and members of the imperial council let 
t&mselves be initiated and were ^ad to serve as sisters or brothers in the 
convents. Vadstena and the other Birgittine convents worked beneficially in 
the three northern kingdoms, by their care of the poor, by scientific research, 
and by encouraging upright conduct among the inhabitants. The revival of 
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mental life is reflected in many books which proceeded from the silence of the 
convents. The convent of Yadstena was a small highschool. Partly by 
buyix^, partly by diligent copying, and partly by presents the libr^ there 
increasea, and in the year 14^ the monks set up a printing press. Tl^logy 
was the principal study; but philosophy, history, geography, astronomy, 
medicine, music, painting, and sculpture also received attention. Sisters 
as well as brothers studied Latin, and also the use of the mother tongue. 
Many of the brothers sought to extend their education by travelling abroad, 
especially in Rome, so as later to become 
teachers in the Yadstena schools. As in 
Yadstena so in all the Birgittine convents 
there reigned an active literary life. But 
Yadstena remained the most important 
among them. For two conturies it formed 
the centre of religious life in Sweden. 

King Albert of Mecklenburg spent 
great sums in endowing the convents. In 
them the children and grandchildren of 
St. Brid^t also found their last resting 
place. The relics of the great saint were 
held in high honour as long as the Catholic 
faith blossomed. In 1403 a costly reli- 

S was made in Stockholm, for which 
420 marks of pure silver were used; 
and there was no place of pilgrima^ 
throughout the whole North that comd 
compare with the Birgittine convent, 
where the most distinguished of every 
nation contended with foreign pilgrims 
in showing honour to Bridget. In the 
year 1403 Queen Margaret knelt at the 
tomb of the saint, and the year 1406 saw enthancb to vadbtena ohuboh am ) 
a Scotch bishop of Skeninge come to Vad- 

stena through ell-deep snow. Queen Margaret joined the Birgittine sisterhood; 
she was followed by the high nobles of the North, who considered it a bless- 
ing to hold spiritual relations with the brothers and sisters of St. Bridget. 

The old convent church still stands, with its wide porch, its high columns, 
its five arches CTay with age as they were built at the end of the fourteenth 
century. It is built of Omberger chalkstone, and in the north is known under 
the uame of Bluestonc church.^’ In Catholic times the inside of the enuren 
was furnished with thirteen altars for the thirteen priests, of which the high 
altar, contrary to custom, lay to the west. It had three doors — “ the door 
of formveness/* by which the faithful entered the church, the ''door of atone- 
ment” by which the brethren entered, and the " door of mercy” by which the 
sisters went into the choir. The chief building of the nuns was towards the 
north and extended from east to west ; the monks lived on the south side of 
the church. Rich donations fell to the convent. Free from taxation and 



burdens, richly endowed by all the Swedish provinces south of the Dal-Blf, 
the foundation enjoyed a considerable income. One residence after the other 
arose around the convent, so that soon there was an entire city. Among 
the inhabitants of the convent, besides learned men, there were ardiiteojbs, 
mechanicians, painters, sculptors, and artisans of^very kind. Of its monks 
one became an archbishop, another a bii^op. 
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Thft fme of fhe convent rose to its highest when, after the canonisation of 
dani^ter Catherine, her remains, which until then had rested in con- 
aeemted ground, were raised. The celebration took place in 1489. With all 
hoDCfiir the sacred treasure was raised and placed on the altar where it remained 
tlU beginning of the Reformation. The convent was at its zenith, 
and this day was one of the last great days it witnessed. In 1513 the shrine 
of Bt. Catherine was almost completed; ihe work was, however, never fin- 
idi^, as King Qustavus Vasa used the silver of which it was to be made, 
and robbed the monks of much more for the needs of the country. It was 
the first step towards the destruction of the convent of St. Bridget. The 
year afterward the nuns received an order from King Gustavus to send some 
monks to Lapland, to convert the people to the Christian faith; in reality he 
wished to weaken the convent, from 1528 to 1541 we find no entries noted 
in the records of Vadstena; it was desired that the convent of itself should 
cease to exist through a want of brothers and sisters. In 1540 the Catholic 
service was done away with in Vadstena, the archives of the convent and the 
treasures were removed, and in 1543 the monks were forbidden to wear the 
dress^ of the order. At the diet of Soderk^ing in 1593 the suppression of 
the time-honoured convent was decreed. The costly shrines containing the 
remains of St. Bridget and St. Catherine, as well as of St. Eric, were tom 
down from the altars, and the relics of the saints buried in an unknown place. 
The nuns were no longer allowed to dwell there; for some time the convent 
had had no monks. Then the last abbess, Carin Olofsdottcr, with seven of her 
faitliful sisters, fled to the convent of their order in Poland. Thus fell this 
monasteiy, an honour to the country, and the northern church, the residence 
of true piety and knowledge; after a famous existence of 240 years the work 
of the great Saint of Scandinavia was destroyed.^ 
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EVENTS LEADING TJP TO THE KALMAR UNION 

Margaret possessed masculine keenness of intellect, and subtlety tem- 
pered with kindness, together with all the accomplishments of her sex. She 
was of a dark complexion and masculine in wpearance, but pleasing withal, 
and as well disposea to love as to ambition. She gladly avail^ herself of any 
means to weaken the powerful nobility, at the same time ingratiating herself 
with the clergy by that liberality which has ever been the road to absolute 




tly show. But she nevertheless strove anxiously to lay the foundations of 
her power more firmly in this kingdom — the more so as she saw her rule 
thereby extended over the whole l^orth, from Ladoga and Russia to the 
northern islands hard by Scotland, and from the uttermost pole southwards 
to Holstein. In tiie year 1389, being then in Mahno, she issued, at the 
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ing them to be converted to the Christian faith, whereof the . 
were enumerated in the same letter. Theabbe^fVadstena had been reduced 
to ashes in the troublous days of the war. %e queen, who had loved the 
abbess from her childhood up, took the abbey under her protection, and, 
thmaf ter bestowed many benefits upon It. In temporal matters she prom 
h erw^f no less vigilant, but in all such tlungs she had at first very great dim^ 
culties to contend witii.* . . . li 

The Scandinavian union, usually c all ed after the. place where it was 
tuted the “ Kfl.ltHiu» Unimi,'' owes its ezistrace to tiw Mowing causesr / 
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hdixn t(x the throne, his son-in-law Hakon VII ruled in Norway. His wife 
WBS ll^oess Margaret of Denmark, at that time twenty-two years of age, 
15ho four years earlier presented him with a son, Olaf. Clever Queen Mar- 
gax^ successfully us^ the controversy about votes which soon after raged 
m Denmark to get Prince Olaf acknowledged king, as early as 1376, and her- 
self appointed his guardian during the time of his minority. Olaf died in his 
twelfth year, however, and as meanwhile Hakon had also died, Queen Mar- 
garet found herself in possession of both the Danish and Norwegian royal 
crowns. , . . . , , 

In all these proceedings the young and enterprising princess had discov- 
ered a most active co-oporator in the Hansa — the burgomaster of Lubeck, 
Heinrich Westhof, was her steadfast admirer — and Lubeck had at that 

time very consid- 
erable influence in 
all decisions upon 
northern affairs. 
The great influ- 
ence which, since 
the Peace of the 
Hanse Towns, 
Stralsund had 
possessed over 
the Danish crown 
had m 1376 been 
turned to consid- 
erable account in 
Margaret’s inter- 
ests in the follow- 
ing manner: 

Olaf was, as 
we have stated, 
acknowledged 
king by the 
Hansa, in pursu- 
ance of the old right to the franchise, and therefore the election (at the 
beginning very uncertain) was decided according to the wishes of his mother. 
The Hansa proved itself not less useful when it was a question of checking 
the plague of the Baltic pirates, who again had been long troubling all the 
waters of the Baltic Sea. Margaret had applied to the Hansa in this diflS- 
culty; and in 1384 made a pilgrimage on foot to Stralsund, and received from 
the Hanse Towns a promise of strong measures against the pirates, whilst she 
and the leaders in her kingdom could only pledge themselves to provide nine 
W6akly*manned vessels. In the spring of the same year, about Whitsuntide, 
the i^ips of the Hansa engaged the pirates and frightened them away from 
their haunts, so that trade on the Baltic could be carried on the summer 
tiirough without fear of disturbance. This was no doubt greatly to the 
advantage of the whole northern world of commerce, but particularly to Den- 
mark, and was not accomplished without a serious saenflee on the part of 
^e Hansa. Accordingly, when in 1386 the treaty expired which for fifty 
years had controUed and protected the north German towns. King Olm 
received his own possession, and Denmark thus once more held the &y to 
the Sound. 

^ far all had gone well for Queen Margaret. But from another direction, 
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ahe incurred, by the further pursiut of her desims, a dangerous oppoeitiati. 
After uniting utod her own head the crowns of D-mark and Norway, £e 
further intended to win for herself supremacy over Sweden; and by this she 
open^ the door to lengthy and burdfenBome complications. 

Since the year 1363, King Albert of the Mecklenburg ducal line had [as 
we have seen], reigned in Sweden. He had been raised to this eminence in 
the midst of the Danish Hanse feud, by the influence of the north German 
towns. This prince Margaret desired to push from his throne; which seemed 
to her the easier as Albert was little loved by the Swedes and, moreover, 
because the majority of the more distin^ished nobility of his kingdom had 
declared themselves in her favour. In me year 1389, Margaret opened hos- 
tilities. 

Not far from Falkoping there was an encounter on February 24th, which 
ended most unhappily lor Albert. In a swamp in which his horse had stuck, 
he was taken prisoner, and was brought thence in fetters to landholm. 
Immediately the whole country declar^ for Margaret; the chief eccl^ias- 
tical dignitaries came over to her side, and all the castles in the kingdom 
opened their gates to the victor. 

THE CONSUMMATION OP THE UNION 

Stockholm alone prepared itself for a valorous resistance. In this city, 
the Germans — drawn thither partly by the attractions of trade, partly in 
the train of King Albert — formed the majority of the population. For a 
long time past they had enjoyed extraordinary privileges, probably taking 
even at that time a very important position in municipal affairs, and they 
showed no inclination to abandon the cause of their princes and landowners 
without further reason. They shortly received very powerful foreign aid; 
when in 1391 Margaret decided to besiege the town, a universal synmathy 
was aroused throughout Mecklenburg for the oppress^ inhabitants of Stock- 
holm and for the fate of the unhappy king. Duke John, Albert’s uncle, 
placed himself at the head of a squadron, to free his nephew from imprison- 
ment. Numerous cruisers were htted out to attack the Danes. The towns 
of Wismar and Rostock issued a proclamation, inviting all those ** who at 
their own expense were desirous ot buccaneering in Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway, there to plunder, rob, or bum,” to come forward and receive so- 
called thieving” or pirating letters of marque; and dwlaring that Wismar 
and Rostock harbours were open to them, to receive their plunder and sell it 
according to their desires. At the same time, Duke John made an announce- 
ment that his harbour of Ribnitz would also be open as a refuge to these 
freebooters. Thus, from all parts, there assembled in Wismar and Rostock 
a crowd of adventurers who called themselves the Society of Victualling 
Brothers — a band of roystering pirates, who at first had no other purpose 
than to carry provisions to the innabitants of Stockholm, but who soon after 
made common cause with the other Baltic pirates, took possession of Gotland, 
and thence continued their plundering expeditions on the sea and along the 
nei^bouring coasts. 

Ahe active sympathy which the allied towns Rostock and Wismar showed 
in these circumstances, placed the Hansa in a curious position. On the one 
hand, the federation was unwilling to take up arms against Margaret, 
was therefore obliged to condemn strongly the action of both towns; <m tto 
other, it Imew very well that the freedom of King Albert, for which the Me<^ 
lenbingers busied themselves assiduously, was the only hope of peace in the 
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ItaMiii UeaiiwhUe Stockholm languished under its third year of siege, nor 
wii there any prospect of the Danes being able to force the town into capitu- 
lation, Moreover, tiie Victualling Brothers acted with such vehemence 
towaids both friend and foe that even the German towns found themselves 
obliged for thm years to give up their expeditions to Skine, thus leav- 
ing the fishery stations on the Sound empty; and herring became very 
dear.*' 

At last, in 1394, the Hansa prepared to take decided steps, in order that 
peace might again reign in the North. To the consternation of the united 
victuallers, who had just attacked Malmo and set it on fire, a municipal fleet 
appeared in the Sound and — Margaret herself having in the meantime opened 
the way to a treaty of peace — deputies from the Hansa went during Whit- 
suntide of the following year to Skane, with the injunction to lay the utmost 
stress on the release of King Albert. The fact that this embassy was joined 
by two plenipotentiaries of the Teutonic order could only exercise a most 
favourable innuence on the contemplated negotiations, for the grand master 
of the order stood in the friendliest relations not only with the Hansa, but also 
with ^ueen Margaret herself. Already in 1395 a treaty for an armed truce 
was signed on the feast of Corpus Christi, after which King Albert was given 
provisional freedom, and Stoclmolm was included in the Ilansa. During the 
truce the regulation of other conditions of war was preserved. At the same 
time, the Hanse Towns engaged themselves, after the three years had elapsed, 
either to redeliver the king mto Margaret's hands, or to pay a ransom fixed 
at 60,000 marks of fine silver, or to quit Stockholm finally. The treaty com- 
prising all these conditions was to be concluded at Mich^lmas, 1398. 

The three years elapsed. Directly after he was set at liberty, Albert went 
to Mecklenburg. Here, as well as in Prussia, he in vain endeavoured to raise 
the necessary sum for his ransom. Since August 1st, 1395, there had been a 
powerful Hanse garrison in Stockholm, in readiness for the moment when 
either Queen Margaret or Albert should try to assume possession of the town. 
The insolence of the Baltic Victuallers was at length crushed since the 
Teutonic order had taken Gotland and scattered their bands. 

Meantime Margaret had pursued her ends with untiring zeal. First, in 
order to secure the hereditary succession to Norway and Denmark in her 
house, the queen, now childless, sent for Eric, son of Duke Wratislaw of 
Stolpe in Pomerania, her own grand-nephew. By the advice of the council, 
she pronounced him heir to the united crowns of Denmark and Norway. A 
similar ceremony followed in Sweden: on the 11th of July, 1396, Margaret’s 
foster-son, accoraing to the native custom, was proclaimed future king on 
the Mora stone. After such happy results, the queen no longer hesitate to 
undertake the most ambitious of her schemes — the public proclamation of 
Norway, Denmark, and Sweden as a united kingdom. The main grounds 
ll{Km which this political union was to rest were briefly as follows: 

The three kinraoms were to be in future under one sovereign; in each of 
the three a oouncu should take part in the government as before; should the 
sovereign die without issue, the councillors were empowered to elect a suc- 
cessor. In the event of one of the three states being entangled m a foreign 
war, the other two pledged themselves to assist. &h of the three was to 
keep its own laws and privileges; no feud between the three states would be 
lawiul; treaties with foreign princes and towns would have a bindkig effect 
upon m tluree states. 

These points were embodied in an act, and at Kalmar, in June of the 
year 1897, Eric was proclaimed king over Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 
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The queen, on her IMhday, some four weeks later, issued the document which 
was to seal the pe^tual union of the three kinraoms. 

While ever^hing thus conspired to favour Margaret’s plans, King Albert 
saw one hope after another aisappear. Ihe ransom could not be raised. 
Michaelmas, 1398, came ever nearer and nearer. The Hansa pressed him for 
a decision. At last the burgomaster of Stralsund was sent to interview the 
king and to bring back from him a definite statement of his intentions as to 
the Lindholm Treaty. As Albert still replied in an evasive fashion, the towns 
ceased to interest themselves in his behalf. Accordingly, Stockholm was 
evacuated and handed over to Margaret; and ihus King ^bert lost his 
kin^om. 

^e decided attitude which the Hansa had maintained throughout these 
negotiations, and which had not been without its effect in influencing ^e 
completion of the Scandinavian Union, was essentially instrumental in at once 
assuring the increase of friendly relations between the northern royal house 
and the German seaport towns. 

THE HOLSTEIN WAR 

Since 1409, Denmark and Holstein had maintained an almost uninter- 
rupted feud. The duchy of Schleswig was the cause of this contention. As 
early as 1404, when Duke Gerhard of Holstein was engaged in warfare against 
the Ditmarshians, the crown of Denmark and the counts of Holstein were 
already contending for the duchy of Schleswig. Two years later, thanks to 
Margaret’s discretion and foresight, a truce was arran^ during which the 
dispute should have been adjusted. But her death, which followed in 1412, 
leaving the sole government of the kingdom’s affairs in the hands of the pas- 
sionate king Eric, closed the doors against all chance of a peaceable conclu- 
sion. 

Only two years later, the Ditmarshians, close adherents of the Danish 
king, declared hostilities against young Duke Henry, Gerhard’s eldest son. 
In 1415, Eric himself appesued at the head of a force — to which Sweden, 
according to the Treaty of Union, had added troops — and took possession 
of the entire duchy, with the exception of Schleswig itself, which was 
strongly fortified. At this crisis, urg^ by necessity, the Holsteiners seized 
upon a valuable expedient. They called to their aid the Victualling Broth- 
ers, who had long given up the Baltic and withdrawn to the western seas. 
Letters of marque to the Scandinavian Kingdom were issued, all harbours of 
Holstein were thrown open to the bold pirates, and in a short time the south- 
ern waters of the Baltic were swarming as in former days. It was thus pos- 
sible for the Holsteiners to engage the enemy with great success both by aefk 
and by land. In the summer of 1416, King Eric was compelled to return to 
D-mark, all his endeavours to snatch the town of Schleswig from the Hol- 
steiners having been unavailing.<’ 

During the campmgns of 1417 and 1418, he did not reduce ai^le forteess 
(he was too powerful to be openly met in the field), while he lost several, alld^ 
had even the mortification to see the isle of Femem in the power of Ids 
enemies. In 1419, indeed, he recovered that island, and signalised his 
oesB by a horrible carnage; but this was his only advanta^: reverse Om 
reverse befell both his land and sea armam^ts. In 1423, he arolied^ 
emperor, the lord paramount of the province, for a confirmation m the jwHMM 
sentence which his own chancellor had pronoundhd. In Sigismund he ioUH 
one sufiBciently disposed to favour him; and a final deedrion wai tifeif 
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the oouats had forfnted all right to the duchy. In this decision they would 
not acquiesce; but the truce which followed enabled him to visit Jerusalem, 
by way of penance for the massacre which he had perpetrated in Femem. 
hSs return, he found Schleswig and Qottorp and the other fortresses still in 
the power of the counts. The imperial sentence, therefore, had been of no 
service ; and for any tanmble advantage, he must trust only to his own 
resources. With another Urge army, the equipment of which occasioned no 
little murmuring in all his kingdoms, especially in Sweden, he invested 
Schleswig and Gottorp. But all his enterprises were destined to be unfor- 
tunate. 

Scarcely had he opened his trenches, when he received from the Han- 
seatic League a declaration of war, in terms so absolute as to evince both 
their self-confidence and their contempt for his power. The blow, though it 
could scarcely haVb been unexpected, stunned him so much that he precipi- 
tately left the field. He foresaw that his own dominions would soon he 
invaded. That very year, he had the mortification to see Femem retaken; 
but, on the other hand, his enemies failed against Flensburg, and he had the 
good fortune to defeat them at sea, near the entrance of the Sound. Still 
they were not discouraged; they had evidently resolved on the reduction of 
Copenhagen — the possession of which enabled Eric to levy a tax on every 
vessel that passed through the Sound. That tax they felt to be obnoxious: 
it might be increased ad lihilum or their vessels might even be excluded alto- 
gether from their lucrative traffic in Norway. 

In 1428, Copenhagen was again invested by a powerful armament, which 
the league placed under the command of Count Gerhard of Holstein; and it 
would have fallen, but for the heroism of the queen Pliilippa, a daughter of 
Henry IV of England. She threw herself into it, and by her exhortations, no 
less than by her example, inspired the garrison with so much zeal that the 
assailants were at length compiled to retire. Elated by this success, while 
her husband was raising new supplies in Sweden, she determined to carry the 
war into the dominions of her enemies; and, with a fleet of seventy-five sail, 
she invested Stralsund. But on this occasion fortune was not propitious: 
her squadron was almost entirely destroyed in a long-contested action. In 
Eric’s estimation, this disaster more than counterbalanced her successful 
defence of Copenhagen; and, without reflecting on his own martial reverses, 
which had been greater and more numerous than had befallen any general of 
his age, he yielded to his anger so far as to strike her. This brutality was not 
to be borne; and the high-spirited queen retired to Vadstena Convent, where 
she soon after ended her days. Her fate commanded the pity of the North- 
men, who had reason to esteem her for her many virtues, especially for the 
success with which she had so frequently inclined her cruel and capricious 
husband to mercy. 

After her death, new disasters awaited Eric. In 1430, one of his vessels, 
laden with specie, was captured; the following year, Flensburg capitulated to 
the oount of Holstein; and in 1435, he was glad to make peace with both 
.those nobles and the cities of the Le^e, on such conditions as they pleas^ 
to dictate to him. During twenty-six years of war, he had gained nothing; 
on the contrary, he had lost ssVerm of his fortresses; and though these were 
rostoredt who was to repay him and his people for the losses which had be^ 
Shflisted on their commerce^ for the perpetual ravaging of their coasts — 
for ^e heavy ransom which had been paid for so many captives — for the 
waste of the national resources— for the dishonour of the Scandinavian 
amt 
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THE UNION IS SHAKEN ; ERIC RESIGNS HIS CROWN 

Internally, the administration of this monarch was no less disastrous. 
Three or four ^rears before the peace of Vordingborg, many of his people 
murmured at his oppressive levies of money and troops — the more so, as 
they were levied only for dishonour. On every occasion, the Swedes, whose 
detestation of everything Danish was not less than it is at present, distin- 
guished themselves by the loudness of their tone. In addition, they com- 
plained that the most lucrative and the most honourable posts were ^iven to 
the Danes, while themselves were overlooked; that these civil funcUonaries 
were universally rapacious; and that the national commerce was ruined by 
the wanton measures of their king, whose wars had not even the pretext of 
Swedish good for their object.^* 

On Midsummer Day of 1433, the peasants of the DiAecarlian valleys, 
formerly the Swedish iron country, rose under the leaderdiip of a miner, 
Engelbrecht Engelbrechtsson, against the t 3 n^nous rule of their Danish 
governor. The complaints of the Swedes against the harshness of the for- 
eign governors sent by King Eric into their county, were of long standing. 
The whole nation had found heavy the price it paid for the union with the 
Danish Empire; for the extortions of money and soldiery which Eric con- 
sidered necessary to his campaign against Holstein seemed endless. 

Indignant at this oppression, the Dalecarlians had already in 1432 made 
complaints through Engelbrechtsson to their king, but their position had not 
improved. Tlie following year the insurrection broke out. Armed with steel 
bows and pikes, the Dalecarlians marched through the neighbouring coun- 
try to storm the castles and drive away the king's bailiffs. Soon the entire 
provinces of Upland, Vermland, and Sodermanland were in revolt. The 
Swedish council still tried, from dread of the terrors of anarchy, to support 
Eric; but the nation was no longer to be controlled. On August 16th, 1434, 
a letter of defiance was despatched from Yadstena to the Danish king. At 
the beginning of the following year, a council, called at Arboga, declared 
Engelbrecht Engelbrechtsson administrator of the country. Norway and 
the Hanse Towns received pressing invitations to make common cause with 
Sweden against Denmark. Eric's position was for the moment very grave. 
But his good fortune did not yet desert him. In order to throw a sop, in the 
first place, to the Hanse Towns, which in fact had already threatened to side 
with Sweden, he hastily concluded the peace of Vordingborg. Then he went 
to Stockholm, knowing well that he could still count upon the adherence of 
a not inconsiderable number of Swedish nobles in the council, who would 
decline to recognise the new order of things and the governorship of Engd- 
brechtsson. In October, 1435, Eric and the council were already m negotia- 
tion, with the result that the union between Denmark and Sweden was 
re-established, and the king reinstated, with few limitations, in his former 
position. Engelbrechtsson was now quickly discredited: he was believed to 
nave been bought off b]r the concession of the fief of Orebro. The office of 
royal administrator, which had combined in one person the chief civil and 
muitary power, was abrogated, and by unanimous decision of king and coun- 
cil, the offices of a high bailiff and a marshal substituted. The first wad mven 
to an old friend of King Eric, Ghrister Nilsson Vasa. But for commands of 
boUi the sea and land forces they chose Charles Knutsson Bond4, at that 
time twenty-seven years of age — a eoion of one ^ the richest aristocratic 
Swedish fairies, with a temperament so imbued wim the ardent enthuahsm 
of youth, and so fired with personal ambition, that from that momeat htt 
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kscmr no mt until time and his own exertions had railed him to ^e topmost 
ttomcile of power. 

Ihe king had left Stockholm in November, to return to Denmark. Dur- 
bg the voyage, he was often forced bv autumn storms and bad weather to 
bnd on the Swedish coast, and had then quietly permitted the crew of his 
to behave as, m war-time, during an invasion — to take by force from 
the inhabitants cattle for food, and other means of subsistence. This created 

a universal feeling of bitterness. Besides this, 
the kii^ had appointed Danish bailiffs in Stock- 
holm, Italmar, and Nykoping, which caused the 
old complaints to resound through the land. 
Suddenly the popular excitement, which had 
been temporarily allayed, turned the scales and 
once more allegiance to the king was renounced. 
In Stockholm, thirty members of the council 
met to choose an administrator for the kingdom, 
and this time Charles Knutsson was elected to 
the post, by a majority of twenty-five votes to 
five. Thus young Bond6 found himself thrust 
nearer and nearer the goal of his desires. For 
a time, it is true, he was obliged to share the 
government with the popular favourite, Engel- 
brecht Engelbrechtsson, who had, with some 
foresight, b^n elected joint governor, in order 
that his numerous admirers should have no 
cause for discontent. But this association, so 
irksome to Charles Knutsson, did not last long. 
On the 27th of April, 1436, Engelbrecht Engel- 
brechtsson was assassinated by a Swedish noble- 
man on an island in the Hjellmar Lake; and 
the admmistrator had now a free hand. 

These events in Sweden made the deepest 
impression on King Eric, ageing as he now was. 
Too weak and undecided to venture upon a 
serious attempt to reinstate himself, he ^adu- 
ally lost all hold on the government and all in- 
terest in it. Fmally, when dangerous outbreaks 
threatened among the Danish peasantry, he re- 
signed his crowns and kingdoms, and in 1439 took ship for Gotland, never 
again to return to Denmark. He died in the year 1459, at the age of 
seventy-four, at Rugenwaide in Pomerania. 

THE THREE COUNTRIES ACCEPT CHRISTOPHER (1442 A.D.) 

Eric died childless, and immediately upon his deposition the Danish coun** 
dl met to choose a new prince. It was decided that Duke Christopher of 
Bevax;^, a nephew of Eric, ^ould be offered the government. Bwre the 
kl^*6 deposition, in 1439, Cnristopher had gone to Lubeck, in complianoe 
into an mvitation. from the Danish council, which met there. Bite the 
Inmiedlate future of Denmark had been discussed. King Eric’s rule was 
deebued detrimental to the kingdom. Christopher, in the first plaoe deotsd 
t04)ie post of administrator, or manager, only received in the following year 
the logral Danish crown. 
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Scarcely had the new king planted his foot firmlv m Denmark before he 
began to covet the land on the farther side of the Sound, where Margaret's 
work, the Kalmar Union — although much shaken, particularly in Sw^n, by 
the events of the last years — could with prompt assistance still be main- 
tained. At Jdnkdping there had been, in 1439, a gatherinjp; of the Danish 
and Swedish delegates of the church, to assure Christopher of their allegiance 
and devotion to the Union. It soon became evident that the influence of 
the bishops and other church dimitaries was decisive in this matter, and 
their efforts resulted in Charles Knutsson’s being persuaded to resi^ his 
office. It may well be that Charles had for a time cherished a vague hope of 
wearing the kingly crown himself. By the prophecy of a holy nun, whose 
words were carried from mouth to mouth among the people, ^ was desig- 
nated as the future king. In the church at Vadstena a young child declared 
it saw a shining crown suspended over Charles' head. But It feeling of recti- 
tude seems to have restrained him from stretching out his hand towards that 
dignity, since the will of the church outweighed the wishes of the laity. Ac- 
cordingly, after Finland had been assured to him for his lifetime, and the 
island of Aland mortgaged to him, he resigned his office of administrator, and 
so left the way to the Swedish throne clear for the Danish king. On October 
4th, 1440, the council elected Christopher king. Charles Knutsson remained 
for a while longer in Sweden, and then betook himself to Finland. He went, 
to be sure, but not forever. In Norway, where Eric's following was still very 
considerable, the difficulties were serious, and under better leadership it might 
well have become formidable. The pendulum, nevertheless, gradually swung 
round in that coun^ too; and in 1442 Christopher was proclaimed king of 
Norway, at Opslo (Cnristiania). 

After nearly fifty years of war and tumult the longed-for peace appeared 
likely once more to descend upon the northern seas. In the Scanainavian 
kingdom, calm and outward security reigned everywhere. Charles Knutsson 
livc^ far from the Swedish capital, in his self-elected and distinguished ban- 
ishment at Viborg in Finland; and an insurrection which broke out among 
the peasantry in Zedand and Jutland, about 1444, was quickly suppressed. 

Norway remained loyal to its king; and Christopher, proud of the title, 
had ever since 1442 signed himself King of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
and Lord of Gotland and Wendland. The sea-robberies of the Victualling 
Brothers had been put down in 1434, by the exertions of Hamburg, Bremen, 
and Liibeck. Tlie leaders of the antagonistic robber-bands were either put 
to flight or securely imprisoned. On the Swedish coast, feeble attempts at 
plunder by a few pirates were occasionally heard of. These pirates were sent 
by King Eric from his rocky castle of Visby on Gotland, to supplement his 
means of livelihood : to do lasting harm was no longer in his power. Industry 
and commerce received a new impetus, and fleets of merchant ships once more 
sfuled peacefully back and forth on their accustomed voyages on the hi^ 
seas. 


SWEDEN AND DENMABK SEPARATE UNDER CHRISTOPHER'S SUCCESSOR, 
CHARLES KNUTSSON 

This calm however was not of long duration. There were constant^’ 
marveUous reports of a great conspiracy of princes against the head of t^ 
Hanseatic federation, and of plans, which King CShrisj^her was znaturiaf la 
secret, agunst Lubebk and the other seaport towns, with a view to their 
It is certain that after the year 1441 there was a marked difference in 
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kWs tehftviour to the Hansa. Whereas formerly he macfe use of its help 
against the l^tch, he now ranged himself suddenly on the side of the latter, 
jttm them the most important privileges in trade, and in every way treated 
%em with unmistakeable partisklity. All this was merely to put an end to 
the renewed influence, threatening to become more powerful than ever, which 
the E^sa exercised throughout the Scandinavian kingdom. As these means 
were not successful, King Christopher hit upon another policv. An attack 
upon Liibeck was prepaid; the requisite funds had alre^uly been collected 
in secret, and Severn Bavarian and other princes had been won over to the 
plan, which was to be carried out in 1448. But at the commencement of this 
year, Christopher died suddenly. “ His death,** wrote the Lubeck chronicler, 
“defeated the wicked project of humiliating and destroying the Hanse 
Towns.** 

But other consequences linked themselves to Christopher’s death. The 
continuance of the Scandinavian union was now again in question, and once 
more dark clouds gathered from all sides over the northern heavens. Scarcely 
four months had elapsed since Christopher’s death, when Charles Knutsson 
re^peared in Stockholm. He considered that the moment had arrived when 
the royal crown must fall to his share; and he was not mistaken. A council 
hurriedly summoned, elected him to the throne by an overpowering majority; 
and he was crowned in June of the same year, the separation of Sweden from 
Denmark being announced at the same time. 

Meanwhile, Christopher having left no heirs, a German prince was once 
more called to the Danish throne — Count Christian of Oldenburg, a nephew 
of Duke Adolf of Holstein. On the 28th of September, 1448, he was formally 
acknowledged, and thus the foundation of the royal house still reigning in 
Denmark was laid.' 


UNDER CHRISTIAN TIJE THREE KINGDOMS ARE AGAIN UNITED 

The question was now only whether Norway would henceforward be sub- 
ject to one of the two kingdoms, or whether it would choose a sovereign for 
itself. For the last contingency, a by no means inconsiderable party in the 
north had already declared itself, at the same time alluding in unmistakeable 
fashion to the deposed king Eric, whom it might possibly be desirable to 
receive again as king. Meantime, another opinion quickly claimed attention, 
according to which the welfare of the country would best be served by uniting 
Norway with Sweden and acknowledging Charles Knutsson as the liege lord 
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of boUl countries. This view finally prevuled, and before the end of that 
year (1449)i the Norwegian crown was entrusted to the king of Sweden. 

In the general uncertainty of the situation, such a secernent could not 
last. Soon a strong party sprang up in Norway for Christian of Denmark, 
which actually succeeded, in the following year, in declaring Charles’ election 
null and void and handing over the crown to Christian. The young king 
received the news with delight; but a whole world of hope must have opened 
out for him when he learned, almost simultaneously, that in Sweden, too, the 
strength of Charles’ position was declming. Without hesitation, he now 
raised the banner of the union, and prepared to reinstate the old ^andinaviaii 
federation, after the fashion of his pr^ecessors, at the point of the swoid. 

The war now kindled between the two monarch lasM, with slight inter- 
ruptions, until the year 1457. Charles was at first stubbornly resolved against 
yielding, though the ground resounded more and more hollow beneath his 
feet and treache^ and disloyalty surrounded him. At last he gave way. The 
hatred with which he was pursued by the archbishop Oxenstiema and the 
clergy sapped the last of his strength. He forsook his kingdom, and fied at 
night, on the 24th of February. A ship laden with gold and silver took him 
to Dantzic, where his safety was guaranteed, and where he remained seven 
years. Four months after Charles’ departure, Christian received the royal 
crown in the cathedral at Upsala. The three kingdoms were thus once more 
united. 

It was then exactly sixty years since the foundation of the Kalmar Union. 
In June, 1397, Eric, the first king of the union, was crowned; in June, 1457, 
the coronation feast of Christian was celebrated. What changes had there 
not been throughout Europe within this period! What disastrous wars the 
lust of power in Margaret’s successor had forced on every country between 
Fmmarkcn and the Eider! They were all fought for the sake of that scheme 
of union which sprang from the heroic mind of the young queen, but which, 
manipulated by her with wise deliberation, changed its character after the 
time when her foster son Eric seized upon it with his undisciplined zeal, and 
continued to change, until finally there was little left of it but its mere outer 
husk. The deeper feelings which should have desired coherence for reasons 
of state policy never awoke in the minds of the generality of the Scandinavian 
peoples; instead of the anticipated union, that unquiet party spirit ensued, 
which through its resultant — the constant change of those in pjower — as 
well as through the ebb and flow of public opinion, would have inoculated 
with poison the character of any nation, no matter how sound or healthy by 
nature. 

These Scandinavian convulsions had scarcely exercised any influence over 
the neighbouring countries. The relations of England to Norway were of a 
purely commercial order, exclusive of political interests. At Novgorod, the 
old border quarrels still continued, wmch now and again gave an incentive 
to the Swedes for invading Russian territory — without any definite result, 
however. Finally, the Teutonic order had since the beginning of the fifteenth 
century been too busy with its own affairs to be able to take more than a 
very slight part in those of the far North.® ^ ^ 

The capitulation which Christian I had signed on his election may afford 
us some idea of the limits within which, by the constitution, the royal autiior- 
iW was confined. Christian recognised the crown to be purely dective. 
Untess he had direct issue, none of nis heirs could lav claim to any portion at 
his property, personal or real. He engaged never ® call any foreign 
into Denmark, and never to pension one, without the express consent oi the 
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tlgnMi €» council of the kingdom. Without that consent he was not to 
untetake any war, or make peace, or impose any tax, or confer the eovem- 
iniBiit of any fortiess: nay, by the advice of that body he was to regulate his 
aourt. Other regulations of the same nature would have converted the gov- 
ernment into what it was meant to be — a pure aristocracy, or rather 
oligarchy — had such compacts been of much avail. But they were always 
vi^ted by the crown, for the plain reason that they were inconsistent with 
the existence of an executive. 

The power thus arrogated by the rigsraad, of electing a sovereign without 
the consent of the nobles, prelates, and people — that is, without the mter- 
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vention of a diet — is not the least striking lUustration of the progress made 
towards an oligarchy in Denmark. If there was one custom more ancient 
and more obligatory than another, it was this, that without the concurrence 
of deputies from lul the orders of the state — the church, the nobles, the 
rural gentry, and even the peasantry (the municipal corporations were of 
more recent admission) — there could be no election. This custom, indeed, 
had existed in full vigour down to the Union of Kalmar. As a whole multitude 
could not leave the country, necessity demanded that the sufiFrage should be 
confided to a few deputies (never exceeding thirty), who were to meet other 
deputies from Sweden and Norway at Halmstad, or some other place, where 
aU might conveniently assemble. The trust was soon claimed as a rights the 
precedent was appealed to when there was no concurrence of other sUtee: 
and* unfortunatdy for the liberties of the people, the claim was not resisted 
WMi the circumstances which had led to the trust no longer existed. Thus, 
when Eiric of Foiherania fled to the isle of (Gotland, the ngsiaad assumed the 
rigjht of offering the crown to Christopher of Bavaria; nor do we read that 
assumption was condemned by the rest of the nation. On the present 
occsition, when tiiat assumption was so much more glaring, there was still the 
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same silence. In subsequent elections, down to the reign of Frederick m 
—after the union had ceased to exist, and both Sweden and Denmark elected, 
as before, three separate rulers— the four orders of the state, indeed, were 
present by their deputies, but they were present as spectators merely; the 
rigsraad performed the r^ business of the election. A similar innovation 
had been introduced into all the countries, except Poland, where popular 
Bufii^e once existed. Thus, the great dignitaries of Germany — the seven 
or eight hereditary officers of the imperial household — had usurped the right 
of the nobles and freemen. Thus, also, in Spain, the immediate descendants 
of Pelayo, originally chosen by all tiie assembled warriors, were soon chosen 
by a few. In Denmark, the multitude present at an election had, perhaps. 

at least prior to the reign of (Kristopher the Bavarian, done little 


for ages, or _ 

more than approve the choice made by the leading nobles. 

In 1457 the three northern crowns were again on the saihe brow; but the 
wearer soon found one of them too heavy for his ease. Ghristian VI made 
the most ample concessions to the Swedish clergy. In return, they were the 
chief means of instituting a process against Charles, whose possessions, on 
his non-appearance to the citation, were forfeited to the actual monarch. 
By revokmg some of the grants which Charles had made to his creatures, 
Christian suddenly found himself in possession of ample revenues. The exiled 
prince endeavour^ by alliances to open a way for his return; but the victor, 
too, could make allies, even in the regions where CSiarles had sought refuge 
— among the Livonian and Teutonic knights. It was not from fore^n aid, 
but from the acts of Christian himself, and, above all, from the natural incon- 
stancy of the Swedes, that the exUe could hope for a change. Different cir- 
cumstances tended to embroil the reigning king with the church. In the first 
place, he had a long and angry dispute with the pope respecting the presents^ 
tion to the see of Trondhjem. The chapter, under his influence, elected one 
churchman; the pope nominated another; and, though the dispute w^ ear- 
ned on for many years, the holy see triumphed. Next, Christian did not 
show to the papm legate, who was sent into the north to raise money by the 
sale of indulgences, the resp^t due to so confidential a messenger of the pon- 
tiff; on the contrary, he insisted on participating in the profits of the traffic, 
and to a certain extent attained his object. Again, he laid forcible hands on 
some money held by the Dominicans of Stockholm, on the pretext that it 
belonged to the fugitive Charles. Next, on very slight suiroicion, he put some 
innocent men to the torture, on the charge of correspondii^ with the exile. 
He impost taxes, apparently without the sanction of a diet; but had he 
obtained its sanction a hundred times, the collection would not have rendered 
1^ the less impopular. Even the excellent police regulations which he pub- 
lished gave offence, and properly so, since they issued not from Stockholm, or 
any Swedish city where a diet was held, but from Copenhagen. But what most 
operated to his disadvantage, was his disputes with the very man who had 
raised him to the throne — the archbishop of Upsala. He went so far as to 
commit that princely churchman to a prison m Copenhagen. The clergy 
took fire at what they termed a bold invasion of their righte, and the pm 
meniused him with excommunication if he did not tiberato his prisoner. He 
persisted, however, and with as mudi injustice as impolicy, refused 
sureties for the appearance of the prelate to answer any charge that might pe 
mged against him. 

Seeing that nothing was to be obtained from ^ justice of 
Ketil CansBon, bidiop of linkoping and nephew c#the primate, , 
a manifesto in which he denouncedT the conduct of the king, whOj, as he 
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Itttfe ^Moulty in proving, had in some respects broken his compact with the 
fiNrodes. The bishop, therefore, released tnem from their oath of allegiance, 
and still further imitated his uncle’s exan^le by a recourse to arms. At the 
outset he was defeated and compelled to £fee into the wilds of Dalecarlia; but 
being puzeued thither b3r the royal troops, his knowledge of the localities 
enabled him to triumph in his turn, to follow the king to Stockholm, and 
besiege him there. As the sea was open, Christian, leaving a garrison in the 
citadel, returned to Copenhagen. By the victorious, or, as they called them- 
selves, the national party, Charles Knutsson was recalled and restored to the 
throne, while the Danish garrison was so vigorously pressed as to be com- 
pelled to surrender 


VHE LAST CONFLICTS OP CHRISTIAN’S REIGN 

It was now that Christian perceived the error which he had committed, 
in quarrelling with the only man who could maintain him on the throne. 
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I^m this moment he determined to smother his resentments, and to act 
with policy. He therefore sought a reconciliation with his prisoner, the 
aichl^hop of Upsala, who, as the price of liberty, readily enter^ into 
his views, and preserved no angiy feelmg for the indignities which he had 
sustained. Itetiring to Sweden, he declmd openly against Charles, whom 
he charged with aU the troubles of the country. Fortunately for his views, 
his nephew Ketil had already quarreled with the restored monarch, and was 
anxious to send him a second tune into exile. The union of temporal with 
(q^iritual arms soon effected the object. Charles, frequently dented, was 
compelled to renounce the Swedish crown; but in one respect he was more 
fortunate than on the former occasion — he received for his support the gov- 
tounent of Finland, with the castle of Rosenberg for a residence. 

The pr^te now became the real sovereign of the country, and he ruled 
it trith a vigour that no king had attempted. TUs vigour was hateful to the 
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nobles, who could not bear a master: they began to murmur; but none was 
bold enoiuh to assail the formidable churchman, until Nils Boson Sture, one 
of the leading magnates, ventured to arraign the conduct of the administrator. 
To escape the vengeance which he had provoked, he withdrew to Viborg, of 
which his friend Eric Axelsson, a member of the great family of Tott, was 
g>vemor. There the two concerted the means of humbling the man to whom 
Christian had entirely abandoned the exercise of power. In the next diet, 
held at Vadstena (1466), the adherents of both taiKed so freely that the pri- 
mate, in alarm, sought the aid of Christian, who had quietly watched the 
progress of events, in the hope of benefiting by the distraction of the hostile 
parties. Deputies from the diet met those of the Danish king, and, as before, 
a resolution was taken to maintain inviolate the ancient and precious union 
of Kalmar." No effort, however, was made to recall Chrijiftian, through the 
opposition of another member of the Tott family, Ivar ASelsson, who, hav- 
ing quarreled with him, married a daughter of the exiled Charles, and threw 
all the weight of his party into the national scale. Its great heads, the Stures 
and the Axelssons, declared that they would not hear of a Danish connection; 
that they would obey onlv Charles, or some administrator elected by the 
voice of the diet. Through their opposition, the primate was compelled to 
resign that dignity to Eric Axelsson. From this moment his influence was 
at an end. He proceeded, indeed, to Copenhagen, and obtained troops; but 
his operations proving disastrous, he retired to the isle of Oland, where he 
shortly afterwards terminated his restless life. With him disappeared for a 
time (in such a country nothing could be permanent) the influence of the 
Danish party. Charles was invited by Axelsson to reascend the throne; and 
the invitation was eagerly accepted by the sexagenarian, who proceeded, with 
all the ardour of former years, to reconstruct the edifice of power which the 
breath of a moment might overturn. 

That Charles should long remain without rebellious subjects, was not to 
be expected. Eric Nilsson, of the family of Oxenstiema, and Eric Carlsson, 
of the family of Vasa, refused to acknowledge him, and joined the prelates 
who were friendly to the Danish connection. After some fruitless attempts 
at negotiation, both parties took the field. For some time the arms of Chanes 
were unfortunate, and no doubt was entertained that his rival would reascend 
the throne; but in the chiefs of the Sture family he had generals so able, and 
resources so ample, that the fortune of the war was changed. The Danish 
troops were so signally defeated that any open attempt to seize the sover- 
eignty would have been treated as wild. Recourse was therefore had to nego- 
tiation; but it failed, through the influence of the Stores, who, peroeivmg 
how necessary they were to the reigning king, exercised a larger degree m. 
power than himself. The death of Charles, in 1470, did not diminish it. In 
nis last will, he left to Sten Store the lugh post of administrator. The choice 
of course, required confirmation by the diet; and some nobles, among whom 
was Eric Carlsson, endeavoured to prevent it. But, though he placM him- 
self at the head of a considerable body of Danish troops and of as many 
natives as were favourable to the union, he could effect nothing against m 
Stures, aided as they were by the Axelmns and by the new aiohbidiop ^of 
Itosala. Both Ivar and Erie Axelsson had recently married into the family 
of the deceased king— the one a daughter, the other a sister — and tw 
alliance, coupled with the lucrative dignities which it brought th^ wm 
explain their acUierence to the national party. Eric Carlsson was weaM. 
Equally fruitless were the efforts of Christian to atmin by negotiation aw 
could not be attained by arms. In great wrath, he again betook himseii to 
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(be tAg^doAlttrgi^SMnt: but, thouA he had Ihe advaatage for a moment, hb 
foBiCwm wm bo roughly treated before Stockholm (October, 1471) that he 
retimed home with the full resolve no more to employ violent means to 
regain his sovereignty. From 1474 to 1477, he frequently negotiated with 
the senators; but the rulers of Sweden were too fond of power to resign it 
into his hands, or into the hands of any other king. In much vexation of 
spirit, he adopted the wise resolution of interfering no more in the aJffairs of 
that kingdom. 

These everlasting disputes with Sweden were not the only bitterness which 
Christian was destined to swallow. He found rivals as troublesome as Charles 
Knutsson in his own family. Adolf, duke of Schleswig and count of Hol- 
stein, uncle of King Christian, died in 1459. As he left no issue and had no 
kinsmen — for wi^ him the great family branch to which he belonged was 
extinct — the important question arose. Who shall inherit these fiefs? The 
(]uestion involved some great principles of feudal law. Schleswig, as a Dan- 
ish fief, would indisputably have reverted to the crown had not the last instru- 
ment of investiture declared it hereditary and transmissible to heirs general, 
with ,the concurrence of the principal estates, however. In regard to Holstein, 
^ere were not wanting legists who declared that it was a masculine fief, that 
it could only follow the Salic law of inheritance; that Christian and his broth- 
ers, being sons of Hedwig, the sister of Adolf, therefore had no claim; and 
that the inheritance devolved on Otto, count of Shauenburg, who descended 
in a right line from the original counts of Holstein. There can be no doubt 
that, by the feudal law of Germany, this argument was valid; but that law 
had never been fully recognised in these provinces, the local constitution of 
which left much to the decision of the estates. 

Otto was not slow to urge the claim. The best course, perhaps, would 
have been for Christian to enter into possession of the duchy, and either 
leave the countship to Otto for some equivalent, or purcha^ the claims 
of that prince to the latter province. But the matter, in itselt sufiiciently 
jarring, was complicated by two circumstances. In the first place, Christian 
nimself, before his accession to the crown, had, to tranquillise thej^ople of 
Schleswig, agreed that the province should never be united with Denmark. 
Next, the two states, which had so much influence in the choice of a ruler, 
believing that, from their proximity, union would be their best policy, agreed, 
in an assembly at Eendsburg, never to follow separate interests, but m all 
things to act as if they were component parts of the same political system. 
Whatever justice the claims of Otto might possess, he could not hope to 
succeed against so powerful a rival, still less could he indulge the vision of 
inheriting TOth provinces. Christian lost not a moment in urging his claim 
as the proximate heir of Adolf; and, with the view at once of flattering the 
estates, and of preventing the cause from being taken before the imperial 
tribunal, which he well knew would be adverse to him, he left the decision 
mititely to them. He did more: he consented, in the event of his election, 
to conditions which virtually rendered these provinces independent of any 
nder. The result was no lon^r doubtful: in March, 1460, he was elected 
' ot Schleswig and count of Holstein. 

Some of the conditions to which we have just alluded may surorise the 
reader, llie king acknowledged that he had b^n elected duke of ^hloswig 
and count of HoIsteSn by the free choice of the estates, not as king of 
mark, but purely through the good will of the electors. He aippsed that his 
desoendjante cowd only succeed in virtue of a similar ^tion, and that the 
OBMm should forever enjoy the right of choosing their princes. He prom- 
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ised to levy ao tax ^hrat the aanction of the eatates, nor to compel any 
inhalntaat to follow hu DMuer beyond the eonfinea of the two provinoea 
Whoever he should come into the country, he engaged to pay for whatever 
hu suite might consume. He engaged to ratify whatever the grand bailiff of 
Schleswig and the marshal of Holstein, in concurrence with the senate of 
either province, n^ht do during his absence. He exempted from custom 
dues the commodities which the clergy and nobles might require for their 
own use.^ These and other conditions he not only swore to observe, but, on 
the requisition of the estates, caused some of his most distinguished subjects 
to guarantee that observance. 

Yet, with all these restrictions, there was some advantage m the posses- 
sion of these provinces. They formed a natural bulwark, on the German sidc^ 
to the Danish monarchy. An enemy advancing in that direction would be 
sure to be assailed by two warlike peoples, whose fortresses could not be 
reduced before aid was brought from the Danish provinces. Through them, 
a passage would always be open to the Danish troops, whenever they took 
the field against a southern enemy. For these reasons, Christian was 
extremely anxious to make this acquisition secure. He persuaded Count 
Otto to renounce all claim to the succession for a considerable sum of money, 
and for the possession of three bailiwicks in Holstein. This arrangement was 
approved by the emperor Sigismund. As his two brothers, Gerhard and 
Maurice, might also trouble him or his descendants, he prevailed on them to 
renounce their claim, in consideration of 40,000 florins, and of his ceding to 
them the domains which he inherited conjointly with them in the lordship of 
Oldenburg. Having received the investiture from the hands of the bishop 
of LubecK — a see which had enjoyed that privilege about thirty years, in 
virtue of an imperial grant — he called on the city of Hamburg to do him 
homage as count of Holstein; and the call was promptly obeyed. 

But these measures, secure as the monarch deemed them, contained the 
germs of future strife. Fust, his two brothers disagreed about the limits of 
their respective domains in Oldenburg and Delmennorst. Victo^ declared 
for Gerhard; and the peace of 1463 ^ve the former territory to him and the 
latter to Maurice. When Maurice dfied, the guardianship of his infant son, 
and the administration of Delmenhorst, fell to Gerhard, who soon proved him- 
self one of the most restless spirits of the age. His resources being thus aug- 
mented, he demanded that portion of the 40,000 florins which yet remain^ 
unpaid; and when, from the royal necessities, it could not promptly be paid, 
he seized some castles in Holstein. Christian was then embarrassed with the 
Swedish war; and to satisfy his importunate brother, he ceded to him, in 
1467, the revenues of Schleswig and Holstein for four years, with the gov- 
ernment of those provinces. Gerhard, therefore, assume the title of admin- 
istrator of both; but lus sway was so rapacious, so tyrannical, so faithless to 
the interests of &e sovereign, that the latter was compelled to seize his person, 
and to regain by force of arms the fortresses which had been seduced from 
their alk^ance. In other respects Christian took no advantage of his 
brother, whom he paid in full, and released when sureties 1^ been^ven that 
the latter would not again molest him, his allies, or his subjects. The prince, 
however, had not been long at liberty before he resumed his intrigues; and, 
in 1473, he entered Schleswig at the hkui'of an armed force. But the appear- 
ance of the king sufficed to disperse his troops; some of the chief rebeifs wm 
punisbed, but he himself contrived to escaM. Placed under the ban m m 
enmire, he offered his services to one of a idndred^irit, Charles the Bcm 
duke of Burgundy, On the fall of that prince, he served with honour m ioi 
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Wars b0twmi England and France, and ended his days in a manner char- 
acteristic of the age — on a pilgrimage to Compostella. 

Gbristian himself was not, in this respect, above his age. Early in 1474, 
he undertook a pilgrimage to Rome, to procure absolution from a vow which 
he had made to visit the Holy Land. Assuming the black habit of pilgrim- 
age, with cross and staff, and accompanied by some bishops, nobles, and 
knights, he proceeded on his journey, and was everywhere nobly entertained. 
The emperor of Germany, the archduke of Austria, the duke of Milan, and 
the pope, vied with each other in doing honour to the monarch of Scandi- 
navia. This journey was not without its uses. In the first place, he had the 
good fortune to reconcile the duke of Milan with the emperor IVederick. 
From the latter monarch he obtained the cession, or rather the confirmation, 
of Ditmarsh (sinc^ it had been ceded to Denmark early in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, to Valdemar II by the emperor Frederick II), a region bordering on 
Holstein and Stormarn, and hitherto, from its inaccessible situation, enjoy- 
ing perfect independence. If the gift itself was of no groat value, since the 
people could not become his subjects until they were subdued, the ducal title 
whiqh he received, with the honours and privileges of prince of the empire, 
were not to be despised. But the greatest boon was one for which two, at 
least, of his predecessors had applM in vain —permission from the pope to 
found a university in his dominions. The “ mundane sciences,” as they were 
termed, might have been taught without the papal sanction; but for theol- 
ogy, a iormal bull was requisite. The archbishop of Lund was ordered to 
prepare the statutes; and the establishment was opened with great pomp 
in June, 1477. It was honoured with many important privileges, but was 
not well endowed before the reign of Christian III. Its benefits were soon 
apparent: Danish youtlia were no longer sent to Cologne, or Pans, or 
Bologna; and the innux of foreign students, from Iceland to noith Germany, 
not only diffused money in the capital, but greatly refined the manners of 
the people. 

Christian was not inattentive to foreign alliances. In 1456, he signed the 
first treaty with France. His object was to obtain support against the appre- 
hended hostilities of England, the commerce of which both he and his prede- 
cessors were anxious to annihilate in the north of Europe. The alliance with 
France was so far useful that the interference of that power more than once 
saved him from hostilities. Thus, in regard to Scotland, the annual contribu- 
tion of 100 marks which Alexander III had agreed to pay the kings of Norway 
for the possession of the Hebrides, had never been punctually sent. When 
Christian ascended the throne, he found the arrears considerable enough to 
justify negotiation on the subject. The Scottish king, James III, having 
neither the inclination nor the power to p^ the arrears, war would have been 
inevitable but for the interference of the Ftonch king, who negotiated a mar- 
riage between James and Margaret, daughter of Christian. The dowry of the 
prinoess was to be 60,000 Rhenish florins, besides a total cancelling of the 
arrears. The position of the two monarchs was thenceforth dumged, the 
Itene becoming the debtor of the Scot — 2,000 florins only were paid; and for 
the rest, the Orkney and Shetland isles were given in pledge. From that 
rime (1469), both possmions remained with the Scottish crown. 

Tw monarch died in 1481. By his queen, Dorothea, widow of his prede^ 
eesBor# Christopher III, he had issue— besides the princess Margaret, four 
sons, two of whom preceded him to the tomb. The third, Ha.n« or John, was 
recognised as his successor while a child. In 1478, this prince had been mar- 
ried to Ghristioa, danghier of Ernest, duke of Saxony. The fourth son, 
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Fiederick, who was created duke of Schleswig and Holstein, succeeded Hanp 
on the thrones of Denmark and Norway. 

THE STORMY REIQN OF HANS 

Hans ascended, without opposition, the throne of Denmark, but not those 
of Norway and Sweden, though by the estates of both kingdoms he had been 
solemnly recognised as the successor of his father. Two years elapsed before 
he could prevail on the Norwegian deputies to elect him. Th(» pounds of 
this reluctance may be sought in the wish of the nobles and landowners to 
obtain for themselves as manv new privil^s as they could from a monarch 
eager to govern them, and still more in the mtrigues of Sten Sture, the admin- 
istrator of Sweden, who, not satisfied with the government of one country, 
aspired to that of Norway. When, by promises and bribed Hans did attain 
the crown, he obtained but little power. The conditions, or, as they were 
called, the capitulation, which he was compelled to sign, left the administra- 
tion and the revenues of the country in the hands of the aristocracy. 

In regard to Sweden, sixteen years of intrigues, of negotiation, and of 
secret or open hostilities, were necessary before he could secure the crown; 
and we shall soon perceive that, when he did obtain it, his possession of it 
was brief. Sten Sture had tasted the sweets of power, and he would not sur- 
render them without compulsion. Such compulsion was long difficult, for 
thoi^h the church, or rather her dignitaries, were generally in favour of the 
Danish connection, there was a strong native party which detested everything 
Danish and everything foreign; and by its aid, no less than by his own talents, 
which were of a high order, he succeeded, during the long period we have 
mentioned, in baffling every effort of a great monarch to hurl him from his 
post. Not that several diets were not friendly to the claims of Hans; that 
of Kalmar, for instance (1483), elected him, but left to the next diet the 
confirmation of that election. When that diet met, Stum prevailed on it to 
insist on the restitution of Gotland, as a necess^ preliminary. To this con- 
dition Hans was unable to consent; the Danish estates, indeed, would not 
have permitted it. At another time, the administrator, who had been induced 
to meet the king, insinuated that, if the isle of Oland were ceded, the Swedish 
deputies would desist from their views on Gotland, and confirm the election. 
The credulous king surrendered the island, but found that he was not one 
step nearer to the object of his ambition. In revenge of what he called the 
rebellion of the people, he sometimes instigated the Russians to lay waste 
Finland with fire and sword. By this nefarious policy, he hoped so to embar- 
rass the administrator and the national party that they would be compelled 
to solicit his interference. In the meantime, his own party, consisting not 
merely of all who favoured the Union of Kalmar, but of the personal enemies 
of the admimstrator’s family, endeavoured to place him on the throne. In 
1494, the senate decreed that Sweden could no longer remain without a king; 
but this decree, through the address of Sture, had no effect. 

Hans now lost all patience (1496), and prepared to support his claims fay 
force of arms. The opportunity was, in another respect, favourable. Ine 
Russians had just desolated Fimand; the Swedish generals sent to opppsB 
them, being unprovided with adequate means, loudly condemned Sture, end 
from that moment passed over to the army of the Danish king. Even one of 
the administrator’s family, Svante Store, who had zealously supported fale 
kinsman, fdlowed to the same side. In 1497 the ^nate, being conVi^M at 
Stockhom, accused him of imveming the state rather for his own advantiCe 
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than for that of the country. Ihe ohargei indeedi waa baseless, since he was 
one of the r^nts the nation had ever had; but it served the piupose of 
the members, who pass^ upon him a sentence of deposition. To that 
esntenoe, however, he paid little remrd. On the contrary, in a public mani- 
festo, he accused the senate of all the evils which the country h^ sustained, 
and declared that, as he had not received his authority from it, but from a 
figeneml meeting of the estates, so to the estates only should he hold himself 
responsible for his acts. In revenge, the senate invited the king to wrest the 
crown from the hands which withheld it. With a powerful armament, Hans 
reduced Kalmar, where he received the homa^ of the greater part of that 
body. At this time Sture was besiemng the primate in Upsala; but hearing 
of the king’s advance towards Stocldaolm, he nastened to that city. Though 
his losses had been severe, he stUl found himself at the head of ten thousand 
men. with the asshrance of a far greater reinforcement from Dalecarlia. That 
reinforcement, however, was defeated by the Danes; a sortie from the citadel 
of Stockholm had no better success; and Sture, with all his courage, was at 
length compelled to submit. Yet he obtained honourable terms. He 
received, by way of fief, the two Bothnias and Finland, with some fortresses. 
At the coronation, which was celebrated at Upsala with much pomp and 
amidst much rejoicing, he was invested with the high dignity of grand master 
of the kingdom; while his kinsman, Svante Sture, was created marshal. 
In return, he swore unbounded fidelity to Hans; and, like the rest of Sweden 
recc^ised Prince Christian, Hans’ eldest son, who had already been recognised 
by Denmark and Norway, as heir to the Swedish crown. 

The administration of Sten Sture had been peculiarly agreeable to the great 
body of the peopl<\ though distasteful to the clergy and the leading nobles. 
For this reason, Hans treated him, for some time, with marked attention; 
and to screen him from the vengeance of his enemies, among whom the primate 
was the most active, guaranteed him from all past responsibility by letters of 
abolition. Yet, in spite of this instrument, the archbishop obtamed the papal 
authority to proceed against him in the ecclesiastical tribunals; and to secure 
himself, he hastily withdrew into Finland. The following year Hans returned 
to Sweden, and endeavoured by gifts and benefits to secure the attachment of 
all classes and individuals. For a while he was, indeed, eminently popular. 
His queen was crowned with much splendour at Upsala; and with equal 
solemnity, the succession of his son Christian was confirmed. But the futility 
of such acts has been apparent enough in the present chapter, and will be more 
apparent as the reader proceeds. 

The popularity in question was as brief as it was sudden. Conceiving that 
he had now less need of Sten Sture’s support, and instigated by that noble^ 
man’s enemies, Christian resumed several of the grants which he had made 
or confirmed in his behalf. The other quietly surrendered the governments 

Abo, Niflet, and some other domains; but he was not the less determined 
to wait his day of revenge — a day which the freouent absences of the king 
would xieoessarily hasten. He well knew the fickleness of his countrymen: 
he knew that the great body of them were hostile to the Danish yoke, ana 
that the discontented nobles would comprise all who were excluded from 
gnuxts. Two or three arbitrary acts on the part of the royal officers-*^ 
on& the execution of a vassal belonging to him, without even the form of a 
trial --^soon converted the loyalty of the people into indifference, or even 
dUika. The king, too, was tau^t to distrust the noblest of his new subjects: 
and it wae Swedes who thus instructed him. His conduct naturally produced 
the nune leefing on the other ride, and that feriing was dispoeed to revive 
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every rumour unfavourable to him. It was asserted, for instance, that he 
was still instigating the Rusoans to devastate Finland ^ a charge suffidently 
absurd. That his suspicions of Swedish fidelity ehould hourly deepeiL was 
to be expected. That people could never be loyal, even to its own prmces; 
to a foreigner, belonmng to a nation always detested, and not unfrequently 
giving reason for umbrage, it bore a sentiment more unfavourable tiian want 
of loyalty. Sten Sture was the man whom, above all others, Hans was led 
to suspect. He was told that his vassal was intriguing to supplant him; 
that he was in secret communication with the Dalecarlian pea^try, who 
were peculiarly hostile to foreign domination j and that he had prepared a 
strong body of those men, with the determination to intercept and peniaps to 
kill the monarch. 

In this critical position, the king (1501) convoked the estates-general; 
expressed his unconsciousness of having injured any of hiS subjects, and his 
re^iness, if he had done so, to make azw compensation that arbiters, chosen 
^ the diet itself, might adjudge; and anally accused Sten Sture of treason. 
Ijie precipitate departure of that noble, without taking leave of the kii^, 
had given some colour to the charge — his subsequent conduct deepened it. 
When required by the deputies to app^r and defend himself, though a royal 
safe-conduct and hostages for his security were sent to him, he appeared with 
a body of horse formidable enough to alarm the king. Relying on this force, 
he did not so much vindicate himself as become accuser in his turn. Hans 
heard his complaints with much coolness, and replied to them with great 
moderation — so great, indeed, as to command the approbation of the sena- 
ators, and to draw from many of them new assurances of fidelity. That there 
was some hypocrisy in this demonstration, may be inferred from the ease with 
which Sture caused armed bodies of men to approach the capital. The king, 
more than ever convinced that his life or his liberty was in peril, shut himself 
up in the citadel, and refused to meet his too powerful vassal in any other 
place. The other was equally unwiUing to trust himself into the royal hands, 
bis mutual distrust, which deepened into hatred, was fatal to the dominion 
of Hans. By the native party, a confederation of senators and deputies was 
formed at V^stena, and one of its avowed objects was to defend the liberties 
of the country against the tyranny of the Danirii king. This meeting was 
attended by a powerful Norwegian chief, Knud Alfsson, whose connections 
and whose attachments were Swedish, and who readily undertook to secure 
for the party the co-operation of many leachng nobles, it was also detennined 
that a league should formed with the Hanse Towns, or at least with Lubeck, 
which had been the open or secret enemy of Denmark. The appearance of 
things was so menacing, that Hans smled privately for Copenhagen, leaving 
his queen Christina and about a thousand of his adherents to defend the 
citadel until his return. 

Whatever the necessity may have been which dictated this preeiratate 
departure, it was immediately followed by the entire subversion of &aji6’ 
authority. A new assembly of deputies and senators at Vadstena sent him 
not merely a formal renunciation of their allegiance, but a warlike defiance. 
Hostilities under the direction of Sten Sture showed that the act was not m 
empty one. Orebro was first reduced, and the Danish officers treated vnth 
great severity; Stockholm was next invested; and as the winter season Ind 
arrived, there was little hope of its relief, or of a protracted resistance. Ohrb^ 
tina, indeed, was soon for^ to capitulate, but ^as not allowed to retum to 
Copenhagen — the convent of Vadstena was seledked by herself as 
eli^ble place imprisonnient. Three days aftor this event, riiO had #1 
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mortifieatioii of learning that a Daniah armament had arrived bdore Stock- 
and that, hearing of her departure, it had promptly returned. Other 
fortreeaea loeie speedily reduced: at the end of the ^ar (1501) Kalmar only 
on the continent, and Borkhohn on the isle of Oland, held out for the Danes. 
Even the arehbmop of Unsala was compelled to join the party of Sture, who 
was again invested with the high post of administrator. In reven^ for the 
succour which Lubeck had sent to the Swedes, Hans ordered his seamen 
everywhere to seize the vessels of that city, proceeding with merchandise 
(arms, ammunition, provisions, etc.) to Stockholm; but the city had ships as 
well as he; and by these hostilities he gained no advantage, while he aug- 
mented the number of his enemies. 

While these events were passing in Sweden, others, not less disastrous, 
agitated Norway. Knud Alfsson did not lose sight of the promise which he 
n^e to Sture, ani success crowned his efforts. To oppose the rising insur- 
rection, Hans sent the bishop of Roeskilde and one of his senators to Chris- 
tiania, with instructions, the flagitious tenor of which may be too well inferred 
from the tragedy that ensued. Arriving off the coast, ihey proclaimed that 
they were empowered by their royal master to effect a reconciliation between 
the niisaffected Norwegians and the crown. They consequently invited 
Knud on board, assured him of their pacific intentions, and sent him a safe- 
conduct. Unsuspicious of danger, he repaired to the vessel, and was delib- 
erately killed in the midst of some high words which they probably raised for 
the occasion. This perfidious murder created a deep sensation throughout 
Norway, especially as not even the shadow of a chastisement was inflicted on 
its authors. It naturally hastened the effect which it was intended to destroy 
— the southern provinces immediately confederated with the Swedes. With 
much difficulty, Hans whose resources were exhausted, collected forces, 
partly from his nephew, the kiM of Scotland, and partly from hib bon-in-law, 
the elector of Brandenburg. These he placed under the command of his 
eldest son. Prince Christian, then about twenty years of age; and joined with 
him the bishop of Hammer, without whose sanction the prmce was to under- 
take nothing of moment. But Christian was not of a temper to submit to 
restraint. Obstinate in all his purposes, and ferocious by disposition, he soon 
showed what histo^ would have to record concerning his reign. Having 
defeated a party of insuigents near Christiania, and taken the leader prisoner, 
he put him to the torture. Whether, in the hope of saving himself, Herloi 
Hiddefad accused those who were not guilty — whether the accusations were 
wrung from him under his intolerable pain — or whether the conspiracy was 
as universally spread as he asserted — must always remain doubtful; but 
unfortunately, there is no doubt as to the use which Christian made of the 
information thus obtained. Herlof was broken on the wheel, and those 
whom he had deluded were put to death under circumstances of great atrocity. 
A great portion of the Norwegian nobility is said — perh^ with much 
exaggeration — to have thus perished. When the bishop of Hammer remon- 
stated wi^ the prince on this inhuman policy, he was placed under restraint, 
CCHSSigned to a dun^n, and used so ill that m a few years death put an end 
. to his sufferii^. Tliese executions had the effect designed: they terrified 
the noh^ ancTthe people, who, seeing with what a stem master they had to 
deaL universally suomitted. 

|>om Norway, Christian proceeded into Sweden, where, by the same con- 
duct, he hoped to secure the same success. He besieged two fortresses in 
Vesteigdtland, defeated a body of troops sent by the adSninistrator to relieve 
thi^ took them by assault, and put tbs garrison to the sword. Negotiations 
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were now renewed with both the Hanse Towns and the Swedes, but led 
merely to a short suspension of ann& and to the deliverance of Queen Chris- 
tina after two yearn of detention. One of the last acts of Sten Sture was to 
conduct her to the frontier. He died suddenly — not without suspicion of 
poiiran (1503). The loss of so able and so persevering a man afflicted the 
national party; but little time was lost in procuring him a successor in hk 
kinsman Svante Sture, who had long exercised the offlee of marshal. The first 
act of the new administrator was to besi^ Kalmar and Borkhohn, the only 
fortresses which held for the king. Against the latter he failed; the former 
he reduced, but only to lose it again in a few weeks. Enra^d that the 
Swedish deputies did not, as the administrator had promised, meet his own 
to concert the terms of peace, Hans exercised more than his wonted severity 
against the Swedish officers whom he had made prisoners at Kalmar. This 
severity did no service to his cause, and his next proceeffi^ covered him 
^uaJly with ridicule and contempt. The pretext tnat all his Swedish sub- 
jects were rebels might have been admitted three centuries before, in France, 
or England, or Spam; but in Scandinavia, the crown of which even in the 
darkest ages, had been always elective, such a pretext, especially in the six- 
teenth century, was as ridiculous as it was insulting. Yet the king proceeded 
to act upon it, and in a way more extraordinary than the pretension itself. 
He submitted the conduct of the Swedish senators — who, as the represen- 
tatives of the aristocracy, the rural gentry, and even small landed proprie- 
tors, might almost be called the whole SwediM nation — to a judicial tribunal, 
composed entirely of such Danish and Norwegian senators as had followed 
him to Kalmar, that is, enfely of his own creatures. Tlie proceedings were 
gravely opened in presence of envoys from several European powers; the 
delinquents who had been cited to appear not answering to their names, 
judgment went by default — Svante Sture, Eric Johansson Vasa, Sten 
Chnstersson, Oxenstiema, the two Bielkes, and all the other senators who 
adhered to the administrator, were pronounced guilty of high treason, were 
deposed from their dignities, and their estates were confiscated. 

Thus about half a hundred Danes and Norwegians ventured to sit in 
judgment on a great and independent nation. The thing was wholly unparal- 
leled; but, as it had a magnificent sound, it was less depised out of Sweden 
than might have been expected. Hans valued it so much that he carried it 
before the emperor Maximilian, whose confirmation he besought. That the 
emperor should be otherwise than gratified at this recognition of his superi- 
ority over the northern kingdoms — a doctrine which, from the Garlovmgian 
times had always been a favourite one with the imperial legists — was not to 
be expected. He readily heard the cause, confirmed the decision of his royal 
vassal, and menaced with the pains of treason all who should presume to aid 
or abet, with troops or money or merchandise, the twofold rebels of Sweden — 
rebels at once to their own immediate ruler, and to their lord paramount, the 
emperor. This blow was particularly cumed at the Hanseatic League, especially 
Liibeck; and it was exited that the Swedes would offer no rraistrace to 
it: they would, no doubt, obey the imperial citation (for Maximilian had 
induli^nce enough to fix a time when by submission they might apperae 
their Wo mighty lords), and escape the severe penalties which were susp^ded 
over their heads. When this decree was ridiculed, the next step was to put 
the Swedish senators under the ban of the empire — to confis^te all mir 
substance; to deprive them of all civil rights, to place the very life of each at 
the mercy of anyone who thought it worn taking elw^y. Nay, even the pm 
threw tte wewt of his crosier into the scale iwavourable to the Swma 
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Because they muld not receive as bi^op of Linkdping, the caidinal tegate 
Jaymd of Arborea, whom both he and the Dauiish monarch had presented tC 
that see, but insisted on the choice of a countrymsm, Hemming Gadd, he 
tiueateim both Hemming and them with excommunication if they persisted 
in their opposition. But nothing could daunt the Swedes. They fought 
when they had money and stores; when they had neither, owing to the Se- 
quent inactivity of their Hanse allies (for the latter, true to their interest 
and caring for neither partv in the abstract, were sometimes induced by some 
royal concession to stand aloof from the contest), they consented to negotiate, 
but whether with any sincere wish for peace may be doubted. Their object 
apparently was to gain time — especially when &ey found the people of the 
Hanse Towns ready to furnish them secretly with the sinews of war. When, 
as in 1509 and the two following years, Liibeck, and other towns of the league 
were openly at ^ar with Denmark, they did not neglect so favourable an 
opportunity of annoying their implacable sovereign — if he could be called 
one, who held the title without even the shadow of the power. Jn general, 
the successes of both parties were nearly balanced: the confederates were supe- 
rior in number of ships; but ^e genius of the Danidi admiral, Severin Norby, 
conStpensated for this inferiority. After innumerable events which it would be 
eaually tedious and uninteresting to enumerate, Lubeck and her allies, with 
all their resources, became tired of the war, and as the condition of peace, 
agreed to abandon the Swedes (1512). 

The loss of so powerful an aUy rendered the Swedes, as usual, disposed to 
negotiate. The death of Svante Sture, too, or rather the divisions to which 
the event gave rise, contributed to the same end. In the choice of a successor 
there was much animosity: one party dectod for Eric Trolle, a senator 
nobly connected, but suspected of some partiality to the Danish succession; 
another for Sten Sture, son of the administrator of that name and generally 
known as Sten Sture the younger. The latter triumphed. As a matter of 
course, the former, more decided in the expression of his partiality, became 
the head of a league, of which the prelates, with the archbishop of Upsala at 
their head, were the most distinguished members. But no advantage accrued 
to Denmark beyond this, that the party favourable to the connection between 
the two coimtries arose from its despondency and was enabled to maintain 
something like an equality with the other. 

The dispute with Sweden would probably have been more brief in its 
duration and more satisfactory in its conclusion, but for two other circum- 
stances which equally distracted the king’s attention, and of which one had 
the more disastrous termination. The recognition by (Christian I of the ri^t 
claimed by the estates of Schleswig and Holstein to elect their own dukes, 
could not fail to be the source of some trouble. On that monarch’s death, 
they ui^^ the claim, and showed unequivocally that they should prefer^ 
Frederidi:^ the brother of Hans to Hans lumself . Such a disregard of th^ 
primogenital law had never entered the minds of the Danish monarchs, whii| 
had amays considered the succession to the two duchies as inseparable from 
that of the crown. Yet justice was so manifestly on the side of the estates 
that the king was placed in a situation of considerable embarrassment. On 
ths one hand, he would never consent to the sepmtion between the ducal 
and royal dignities; on the othe^ he was loth to risk a war with his southern 
subieots *— especially when he reflected that they would be sure to have aOies 
and that the afpect of affairs in Sweden was sufficiently gloomy. What added 
to his embarraannent was the fact that, by his father, Frederick had been 
iimetod with the ducal title, and had b^ derigned as the successor sulh 
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je^, of ooursd, to the approfval of the estates. This dispoalion of Christian 
had been created by his qneen^ who had mors attachmmt for her second than 
for ddest son. The same influence was now at work; and Hans was com- 
pelled to show more deference towards his mother’s wishes than he liked. To 
secure his election^he hastened with the young prince to Kiel, where the diet 
was to be held. The king followed, to protest against the mediated choice. 
He was surprised no less than embarrassed, when his brother, at the instiga- 
tion of his mother and tutors, demanded also a share in the government of 
Norway, which had been declared equally elective, and which might devolve 
on the second as well as on the eldest son. This latter claim, indeed, was for 
the present withdrawn; but Frederick would undoubtedly have been elected 
to the ducal throne had not the king hastily collected a strong body of troops 
and overawed the diet. This was a glaring violation of the right whi3i 
Christian had so solemnly declared to w inherent in the eltates; but what 
could abstract justice avail against brute force? The electors were glad to 
adopt a compromise, and to choose both brothers as their rulers. 

For some years the r^al power was exercised by the king. In 1483, he 
prevailed on the diet of ^ensburg to vote him two florins for each plough. 
Whether any portion of this tax was directed to other purposes than the wants 
of the local government, is not very clear; for, thou^ Hans redeemed many 
of the fortresses and domains on which his father had raised money, com- 
plaint were not wanting against the application of the proceeds. In con- 
junction with his brother, he received the homage of the Hamburgers — 
always a reluctant homage, and on the present occasion successfully withheld 
during flve years. In a few years more, he found that Frederick would not be 
satisfied with merely a nominal share in the administration. In vain did 
he strive to send the obnoxious claimant into the cloister: the prince, indeed, 
dissembled for a time; but in 1490 he appeared with many supporters at a 
diet, and demanded a participation in the government. Hans was reluc- 
tantly compelled to sanction a division of the territories in dispute, so that 
each might govern his own portion without collision with the other. The 
only reservations were Ditmarsh, which had yet to be subdued and the sov- 
ereignty over Hamburg, which was of little value; these were to be held in 
common. Ample as were the possessions which Duke Frederick thus obtained, 
he was not satisfied. He next applied for an appanage, which, he contended, 
by the immemorial custom of Denmark, ought to be his; and he indicated 
three islands with their fortresses and dependencies. The rigsraad, however, 
and next the estates-general, refused to entertain the application. Hans did 
not openly interfere in the matter; but his influence, no doubt, induced both 
powers tQ reject the application. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN DITMABSH (l500 A.D.) 

Ihe second disaster to which we have alluded was the sigial defeat of 
m Panii^ troops by the wild and independent inhabitants of Ditmarsh. In 
the reim of the preceding monarch, we have recorded the grant of that country 
to the Danish crown by 9ie emperor Frederick IV. From the commencement 
of his reign, Hans meditated its subjection; but his disputes with Norway, with 
Sweden, and the Hanse Towns, left him, during twenty years, no leisure for 
the ent^rise. But no sooner was he recognised by Sweden (1499) thao^ 
in conjunction with his brother, he aspired to someth^ more than a n om i n j M 
sovereignty. ' 

By the emp»or Henry the Fowler, tWs region had been formed mw It 
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ccnuiMMp dependmt on the dtikee (A Saxony. But, in the twelfth centnry, 
the aicnmiops of IMmeni profiting by toe misfortunes of those 
feodntcxiieB, had obtained the superionty over the fief. By Valdemar. bishop 
of Schleswig, this superiority was contested; and the misfortunes of that pre- 
late threw the provmce into the hands of the Danish kings. Knud VI had 
left it to Valdemar 11, who had been confirmed in it (1214) by the emperor 
Frederick II. But in about thirteen years (1227), the Danish monarch lost 
it in the disastrous battle of Bomhdv^. From that period, the inhabitants, 
though nominally dependent on the see of Bremen, were in reality independent. 
In vain several counts of Holstein had endeavoured to subjugate them. 
Protected by the nature of their country — by their deep marshes, their scarcity 
of paths, and their sluices, which the progress of an invading army m^ht 
at any time be arrested — they had regarded with indifference the warfike 
preparations of their neighbours. The summons of Christian 1, in virtue of 
the emperor Frederick’s decree, to do him homage, they had heard unmoved. 
They were not, in the present instance, more favourable to the claim of Hans; 
and, in a general assembly of the people, they resolved to die sooner than 
saq^fice the independence which they had enjoyed for so many ages. Hans 
ana his brother, who had claimed the sovereignty in common, expected this 
answer; and they collected troops with so much expedition, that they were 
soon ready for the field. 

It was in February of the year 1500, that the two princes penetrated into 
that region. Why they should have marched at such a season, unless they 
calculated on a long frost, is not very clear; but perhaps they were indiffer- 
ently aware of the obstacles they would encounter; and they certainly 
believed that no force could resist the formidable army (thirty thousand 
strong) which marched under their orders.<^ 

A chronicler of the fifteenth century gives the following account of the 


The king and his brother, having made all their preparations, entered 
Ditmarsh in the beginning of February. Nearly six thousand of the num- 
erous foot soldiers were said to be Rytherap, who were mercenaries. Others 
who flocked from the towns and country of Jutland, Friesland, and Holstein, 
cannot be counted. Secure in the hope of victory, many came provided with 
the means of canying away the money which they were going to take as 
booty, and with tokens to serve as receipts when the money was weighed out. 
Magnificent horsemen from Holstein, Jutland and all Denmark went thither, 
with that splendour of arms which is customarily prepared for great weddings, 
and they carried gold in their purses. Some came from the territories of 
Luneburg and Brunswick. The invaders were persuaded that to such a 
force the Ditmarshians would yield forthwith, and that if it should come to a 
pitched battle the result would not be doubtful. Thus, with every advantage 
of time and place, on the 15th of February the princes marched a great army 
into the enemy’s country and occupied the town of Meldorf . Sauve qui peat. 
The ufmost ferocity was displayed towards persons of estate, rank, 
and sex, so that they inight to subdued the more quickly. 'Die princes sent 
spies, one of whom, being taken, was forced to confess by what avenue the 
enemy would arrive, when they had learned this, the Ditmarshians dug, 
duriim the foUowii^ ^ intrenchment in the muddy way by which the 
invarors were coming. There some thousand men lay in wait for them, and 
otheia in another place. It was therefore under the worst auguries that, in 
ignorance of the intrenchment the princes struck camp on the Monday wli^ 
waO February 17th, amidst loud acclamations. But the counsels of me cap- 
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^nm of the goerd (whidieanoe fint, to the number of two thouaead, with a 
atOl ^:eat6r erowd of citieens and country people) prevafled. The cavalry 
followed, so sure of an easy victory that they even had carts in their train. 
They advanced, moreover, by a path whose narrow width was the cause ef 
infinite disaster to the horsemen. No one thought there would be any 
danger when the footjguards had passed, and the whole affair was regarded 
as an easy matter. The mire and depth of the road, lined on each mde by 
wide ditches, threw the riders into confusion as they advanced in a great 
crowd, hoping and expecting to pass over solid ground. The Ditmarsmans, 
hidden by their rampart, now poured forth misnles at the advancing enemy, 
and not without effect. The foremost of the foot soldiers, however, placed 
their shields before them, and, throwing away their spears, crossed the cutches 
and stood presenting a solid front, but so close togetlier that they could not 
tight. The day was cloudy, and rain, mingled with hail, and raging winds 
were fighting for them. But the earth dug from ^e numerous mt(£es pre- 
vented them from using their swords, or attacking. 

The royal artillery was now brought but ram and wind prevented the 
discharge of the missiles. Some of the Ditmarshians rushed up to prevent 
the artillery from being fired, but were flung back. Meantime a fire was poured 
from the whole rampart, and the lines of the foot were broken. But when 
the Ditmarshians perceived they were surrounded by the enemy, they attacked 
though few in number — not more than three or four hundred •— tiiese 
thousands of men cooped up in the mire and cold in a narrow place. Spring- 
ing across the ditches, they fought, few against many; twice repulsed, tiiey 
returned twice, recovered from flight, and cut down their enemies thus 
caught in a trap and deep in mire — and threw them down into the ditches. 
And now the sluices were opened, and the waters poured in, so that in the 
rushing floods the ditches comd not be distinguished. The foot soldiers of the 
guard were the first to take to flight, in which, however, many fell. Then 
the Ditmarshians, gathering courage, inflicted deadly punishment on the 
remaining band, collected from the neighbouring towns and villages, and 
these were drowned in the waters, which came in a great flood. Finflly they 
fell on the crowd of horsemen pressed together in that narrow spot and unable 
to move or flee. With the fallen infantry in front of them, pressed in the 
rear by the flying, and flanked on either side by the ditches, they stood motion- 
less and pale in the presence of death. The Ditmarshians, thronging round 
them, flu^ lances and arrows from the side, first wounding the horses. These, 
when they felt the steel, went mad, flinging their riders and trampling on 
them. A dismal noise was heard, and a horrible vapour of rising sweat 
obscured the eyes. The princes themselves got away with many othm, not 
knowing how they had escaped; for the rainy and foggy atmosphere, together 
with snow, wind, and the mist of perspiration, deprived everyone of sight. 
In order that none might get away, the Ditmarshians pressed the flying. 
Some are bdieved to have escaped t^u^ the crowd of corpses of the slam 
and drowned. 

Incredible as it may seem^this slaughter is said to have occurred within 
the space of three hours. The greater number of dead, however were 
unwounded. and it was said that most were drowned by the waters. No m 
knew exactly what took place. Each was terrified by his own danger, the 
fog, and the gathering zught, and blinded by the smoke and the vi^phtw 
exhaled from his own horse. Soon some of the DUmarshians came dp and 
stripped the fallen of th«r arms, clothes, belts, andpursee, end timse mein 
they found breathing they massacred. They robbed the dying of their woiJlr 
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ddrte. VPlih such omeltv did tliey war a^alnfit Tliey buried some 

tiioueaiidB of the foot soldiers, but this favour wae denied to the horsemen. 
Amongst the latter were two counts of Aldenborgh, Adolphus and Otto, and 
many soldiers — Danes, Holsteiners. and levies without number. The ve^ 
flower of the Holstein army ^rishea, to the lamentation of their own people 
and the great regret of all. l^e numl^r of slain is not given exactly. The Dit^ 
mar^ians say, a g^t number, but others deny this, saying a few thousand. 
The cause of the disaster may be imputed to two things, namely, overconfi- 
dence in beginning the war, and the cruelties at Meldorf against ail persons of 
either sex and all ages and ranks.^ 

The king, in ^eat wrath, vowed to be revenged; but a new army was not 
easily raised, and he was glad to accept the mediation of the Hanse Towns, 
which concluded » treaty wat left both parties exactly where it found them. 

The king pre- 
served his claim, 
and the natives 
their independ- 
ence. 

The reign of 
Hans was, in other 
respects, troubled. 
During much of it, 
the northern seas 
were infested with 
pirates, not from 
the Hanse Towns 
merely, but from 
Russia, Scotland, 
England, and Hol- 
land. At length 
a treaty of com- 
merce was con- 
cluded between 
the king of Eng- 
land (Heniy VII) and Hans — the more easily as at that period u489) the 
latter was dissatisfied with the Hanse Towns. It secured to the English the 
ri^t of commerce in the north seas, subject to certain duties; it allowed them 
to^ve their commercial establishments in the seaports, and their own judges 
in tdl controversies between their own coimtrymen. It even allowed them to 
fish on the coast of Iceland; though the permission was to be renewed every 
seven years. Let us add that famine and the plague more than once visited 
the nc^ during this monarch’s life; and we may term it the reverse of a 
happy one. 

The death of Hans was hastened by a fall from his horse (1513). In his 
last tllnesB, he c^ed Prince Christian to nis bedside and ^ve him some advicl^ 
the tenor of which shows that he perfectly understood the character of hm 
successor. The latter was exhorted to forsake low and dissolute company,^ 
to consult only men esteemed for their age and wisdom; to renounce great 
demgna, which would end only in disappomtment; to forswear violence, ailil' 
trmtocsdm moderation; to employ natives in preference to foreigners; to win 
the love of all by a government of mildness. In general, Hans himself had so 
be had been always pcmular in Deninark; he had preferred caution to 
nllhniess, the solid to the splendid. His wisdom, in this respect, was fro- 
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qvtfitly evide^t For instiitioej he 6arefull3r refrained from all mterferenoe 
between theempmxn and theholy see. Again, when besought by his nephew 
James IVildng of Scotland, to join the latter in the war ajgainst England — a 
war so disastrous for the Scot — he exhorted his fiery kinsman to cultivate 
the blesfflngs of peace.<< 


CHRISTIAN (II) THE TTBANT (1513-1523 A.D.) 


Christian 11, called in Sweden the Ungentle, and also the Tyrant, whose 
administration in Norway had already b^n stained with blood, and who 
now succeeded his father in that country as in Denmark, laid claim alehj to 
the Swedish throne, to which he was at once elected, ana commenced nego- 
tiation'' whereby the truce concluded with Denmark was several times 
renewed. In 
1516 the war 
broke out anew, 
produced by the 
intestine commo- 
tions which the 
new archbishop 
Gustavus Trolle 
excited. This 
relate sprang 
rom a family 
linked with the 
union interest by 
its large posses- 
sions in Denmark, 
and which for two 
orations back 
been inimical 

to the StUreS. An QT7EB.n CHBISTINA and HBR DAnOBTIRS 


I 



attempt had al- (From an old tomb) 

ready been made 

by one faction to set im his grandfather, Arvid Trolle, against Sten the 
Elder, while his father, Eric Trolle, had lost the government by the election 
of the younger Sture. This Gustavus Trolle was of a temper that never for- 
gave a past wrong, real or fancied, although the administrator himself, to bring 
about a reconciliation, had promoted his election to the archbishopric. 

Their animosities now led to open war, in consequence whereof Gustavus 
Trolle, after a Danish fleet had fruitlessly endeavoured to relieve him, was 
unanimously declared at the diet of Arlxga to have forfeited his office, and 
his fortified castle of Stacket was demolished. Next year Christian himself 
accomplished a landing in the neighbourhood of Stockholm, but suffered a 
fynplete overthrow from Sten Sture. In this battle, fought at the Brenn* 
Joric, July 22nd, 1518, and celebrated in a popular ballad, the Swedish banner 
Was borne by the yoi^ Gustavus Ericsson Vasa. Being afterwards sent as a 
hos tage to the Danish fleet on the occasion of a personal mterview whiish the 
King requested with the administrator, he was carried off prisoner to Denmarlu 
^trary to the pledged faith of the former, along with Hemming Gadd and 
four other Sweeush nobles. Thither Christian alsoujetumed, after he had ^ 
^eacherously brdeen off the negotiations which h^had himself commenced* 
By the papal command, an investigation was instituted into the ohai|pii 
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ivl)Sd^lhedepoaedarchbi4iopfaadbroM^tagamstSten,al»t^ of Rome. 
A vplitkwd court conmienoed its sittinm In administrator with 

aU m adheients was excommunicat^i and the whole kingdom was placed 
under an interdict. 

''The Swedes/’ says Olaus Petri (Olaf Peterson), "did not in the least 
regard this ban and interdict.” GiwUan, however, procured the execution of 
the sentence to be committed to himself, and the whole of the year 1519 was 
^nt in making preparations. New taxes were imposed; levies were made 
in various countries; and in the beginning of 1520, the Danish army broke 
into Sweden under their general Otte Knimpen, who caused the papal ban to 
be affixed to all the churches upon the march. Sten encountered the invaders 
on the ice of Lake Asunden, by Bogesund, in Vestergotland; he was wounded 
at the opening of the battle, and obliged to be carried out of the conflict, the 
issue of which was decided by this disaster. Being conveyed to Strengnas, he 
soon received intelligence that the Danes, to whom a Swedish nobleman 


pointed out the way, had surrounded the intrenchment in the forest of Tived, 
had cut to pieces the troops stationed there, and were already on their march 
to Upland. Collecting the remains of his strength, he hasten^ to Stockholm, 
but died in his sledge upon the ice of Lake Malar, February 3rd, 1520. By 
his death, all government in Sweden was dissolved; the magnates indeed held 
consultations, but no one had courage to command, or will to obey. The 
country-people gathered in the view of attempting a stand against the enemy, 
but from want of a leader were soon dispersed by the foreijgn soldiery, whose 
track was marked by homicide and conflagration, and who insolently boasted 
that they would not care although in Sweden it should rain peasants from 
heaven. The heroical Christina Gyllenstierna alone, widow of Sten, and the 
mother of four children still of tender age, did not lose heart; she continued 
to defend Stockholm, and refused to acc^e to the convention ratified with 
the Danish ^nerals at a baronial diet convoked in Upsala, by which Christian 
was acknowledged king, on condition that he should govern conformably to 
the laws of Sweden and the Treaty of Ki^mar, and not exact vengeance for 
what had passed. 

These engagements were personally confirmed by the king upon arriving 
with his fleet before Stockholm, with the express addition, that the measures 
adopted against Gustavus Trolle, who was now restored to his ofiice, should 
be forgotten and forgiven. The same promises were repeated in the king’s 
letter to all the provinces, and being seconded by the efforts of the prelates 
and the nobility, completely disarmed the resistance still kept up by the 
people. These assurances were ag^ renewed when Hemming Gadd, alter a 
me ap^t in struggling against Danish domination, now appeared in his old 

r us its advocate, and by the weight of his influence at l^i^ induced CbrSs- 
Qyltenstiema to surrender Stockholm, although against the wi^ of the 
burgers. When the king in the autumn returned to Sweden, and was 
erowned in Stockholm, he once more confirmed by oath and reception of 
the aaorament the securities he had given. But at this very moment Qiris- 
ttei had resolved that the blood of toe chief men of Sweden should be shed, 
althoogh he himself "appeared friendly to all, and was vei^ merry ana 
pleasant in his demeanour^ caressing some with hypocritical kisses, and 
others with embraces, clapping his hands, smiling, and dlsplaymg on all hanA 


tokmiM oi affeotUHi.'*’ The instigator of this resolution was Didrik Slaghfi^ 
Ibnnerly a barber, and a relative of Sigbrit, a Dutch huckster, who by the 
hoMi^ of her daughter had gained an ascendancy over the king’s mmd, whkk 
dHl had taot enough to preserve during hia whole reign. 
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The Carnage of Stockhoh/n 

• On the third day of the solemnities which followed the coronation, the 
ptes of the castle of Stockholm were unexpectedly barred, and the archbishop 
Gustavus Trolle came into the king’s presence, to complain of the violences 
and injuries suffered by hm^lf and the archiepiscopal see of Upsala, at the 
hands of the deceased administrator, for which he now demanded satisfaction. 
He was probably himself ignorant of the atrocities, for the perpetration of 
which he was to be used as an instrument. He -is said, as we may conclude 
from a contemporary account, to have maintained that the question of pun- 
ishment and compensation must be referred to Rome; but the king oe^tiv^ 
his proposal, declaring that the matter should be adjudicated forwwiSi. As 
the prelate’s charges were really directed again Sten Stun^ his widow Chris- 
tina Gyllenstiema stood up and appealed to the resolution of the estates, 
whereby Gustavus Trolle was unani- 
mously declared to have forfeited his 
dignity, and which the principal spiri- 
ti^ and secular lor^ imd subscribed 
under an express obligation to common 
responsibility. Such of these as were 
now present, and among them two 
bishop, were immediately seized and 
thrown into prison; the remainder 
were confined over night in the castle 
— the cler^ in a separate chamber / 

The following morning, the 8th of 
November, at nine in the forenoon, 
several of the Swedish clergy, who had 
been shut up during the night, were 
called to the large hall, where they, to- 
gether with Jons Beldenack, Gustavus 
Trolle, the bishops, Hans Brask, and 
Otte Swinhufwud, were to form a 
spiritual court. Jons Beldenack then 
put to them the question whether those who had conspired against the pope 
and the holy chair of Rome ought not to be consider^ heretics. Some of 
the priests were agreed with Christian, and answered “Yes.” Others did 
not perceive what this was meant to conceal, and answered, “ Yes.” Others 
again, though th^ ve^ well perceived the drift of the question, also an- 
swered, “ Yes.” Ine king was satisfied with the result, ana pronounced the 
rat of the judgment himself — that the Swedish lords, having set themaelveB 
against the pope, were heretics according to the judgment of the court, and 
therefore should as heretics die. 

The whole of that day the city gates were shut, so that none could (fet 
out Early in the morning the trumpeters rode round the town, pmlaiming 
that no citizen was to dare, for his life, to leave his house, till permission was 
irain granted to do so. Larm crowds of armed Danes were placed here and 
there on the chief squares; loaded cannon were drawn out on the Great 
square with their muzzles pointed towards the pmcipal streets. The whole 
town was in a dread and solenm expectation, ^e castle gates were at tot 
thrown open at noon; and a mighty body of anned soldiers first mpeaiad» 
and placed themselves in two long Imes, reaching frokn the castle to the tojgn 
house, The imprisoned Swedtoiords were led between them as far as Ills 
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Qteat aqoim/ where a eCrong guard of Danish soldiers dosed around them, < 
Die peofule who had now regained permission to leave thehr houses, streamed 
in t&t direction, and with anguish and alarm behdd the frightful prepaia'^ 
tim. Sir Nils Lycke, the new knight, now appeared on the halcony oi the 
town hall, and addressed his speech to the assembled multitude thus “ Ye 
good men, are not to wonder at what ye here behold, for these men altogether 
were wicked heretics, disobedient to the holy father in Rome. They have laid 
powder under the castle to kill the kmg, who would notwithstanding have 
spared them; but Archbishop Gustavus Trolle has three times knelt before 
mm and demanded justice.” 

Bishop Vincent, from the sauare below, now interrupted him, and called 
aloud that all this was lies ana nonsense, but that God would yet punish 
Christian's cruelty and treachery. Sir Anders Karlsson and Anders Rut, 
two councillors of Stockholm, also loudly called on the other Swedes, begging 
and beseeching them in future not to permit themselves to be deceived by 
false promises, but one day to avenge this terrible treachery and tyranny. 
The Danish soldiers now made a g^t noise, so that their words could no 
longer he distinguished, and at the king's order (it is said, that from a window 
in the town hall he looked on during the whole proceedings) the execution 
began, and Klas Bille placed himself at hand to receive the golden chain and 
ring of every knight before he was beheaded. The prisoners then implored 
that they might at least be permitted first to confess and receive the holy 
sacrament. But even this was refused, and Bishop Matthias was led forth 
first. While he was kneeling with clasped and uplifted hands, his secretary 
Olaus Petri and the latter’s brother rushed forward; but before they could 
reach the spot, their beloved master’s head had fallen before one blow of the 
sword, and rolled towards them on the ground. Beside themselves with 
horror, they cried out that this was an inhuman action. “ For these words 
tbey were immediately seized and dragged within the circle, and would cer- 
tainly have been executed had not some German soldiers saved them.”* 

Bishop Vincent was next beheaded, and then came the senators’ turn — 
Eric Lejonhufwud, Knut Kurk, Eric Johansson Vasa, father of Gustavus Vasa, 
Eric Ryning, Eric Gyllenstiema, Eskil Ban6r, Joachim Brahe, and thirteen 
nobles and knights of the senate. These were followed by the three burgo- 
masters of the town, and thirteen of the town council, together with fifteen of 
the chief citizens, some of whom, without the slightest warning, were snatched 
out of their houses, and led to execution. A citizen named Lars Hansson was 
standing in tears beholding this terrible scene; the soldiers dragged him within 
their lines, and he was made to pay with his death for his compassion. At last 
the execution stopped for that day; the heads were set up on poles, with the 
exception of that of Bishop Matthias, to whom, in consideration of his great 
services to the king, this favour was shown that, instead of being impair, it 
was laid between his feet. The dead bodies were left where they had fallen, 
to the horror of all. A violent rcun came on, which yet more disfigured the 
mde remains, and redly dyed water ran everywhere from the Great square 
Sown into the streets, bearing a bloody witness to what had there taken 
place. 

The second day, Friday the 9th, Christian remarked that many had hid* 


* These two brothers had studied at the Uuiv’erslty of Wittenberg in Germany. Ewert 
if, one of the German soldiers, had seen them there, and believing them to be Germane, 
eMented to his eomrades that, not being Swedes, thev ought to be spared. This had n 
tH ; the brothers escaped, and some years later afforded Gastavos Vasa signal MBtotene»|i 
lntiMMlnAttnB oi Lutheranism into Sweden. ; 
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4m themsdvai whom he wcmklf^bj^^hATemtiidM^ he therefore made 
a proidaisatioA that the inhalMtante might now freely show tbemeelvee, for he 
dm not intimd to punish mj more, ^me were simple enough to permit this 
trick to deceive them, and imprudently showed themselves, on which the 
massacre recommenced. Six or eight were beheaded on the square; the 
gallows were continually full of dead bodies, and the servants of the deceased 
tordt, who came to town ignorant of what had happened, were often pulled 
from their horses with so much haste, that they were hoisted on gulows, 
booted and spurred, as they had come. The king’s soldiers and satellites 
broke into the houses, murdering the men, violating the women, and plunder- 
ing everywhere. They bore away as much as they could carry ; and it seemed 
to them enough to leave the bare walls standing for the widows and father- 
less children. The corpses remained this whole day and night still lying on 
the Great square; and with horror and loathing the peo]»e saw the dogs 
begin to tear the remains of so many noble and innocent men. As the air 
was yet mild, a poisonous exhalation began to arise, which, it was feared 
would bring the plague; it was therefore determined that the bodies should 
be carried away before the break of the Sabbath mom. Jons Beldenack, 
however, remembered that they, as heretics, could not be buried in form; but 
ought, properly, to be burnt, which was done. A huge pyre was erected in 
the southern suburb on the very spot where St. Catherine’s church now 
stands, to which the pale and mangled corpses were carried by cartloads, and 
there burned to ashes. 

Christian seemed to have given himself up to a sort of madness of rage 
and fury. He ordered that me body of Sten Sture the Younger should be 
tom from his grave in Riddarholm church; and it is said that in his frenzy he 
bit at the half-consumed remains. He also caused the remains of the young 
son of Lord Sten and Lady Christina, who had died during the siege, to be 
disinterred. He permitted the revengeful Gustavus Trolle to disentomb the 
remains of the reverend father Martin Jonsson, who had, while he was Sten 
Store’s secretary, highly offended the archbishop. These three bodies were 
carried to the great pyre on the Sodermalm to be burnt with the rest, and the 
quarters of the town of St. Catherine’s church, still bear the name of Sture, 
in memory of the dead. 

Christian next called Christina GyUenstiema to his presence. When she, 
in her sorrow and despair, present^ herself before him, he bid her choose 
whether she would be burned, drowned, or buried alive. The noble lady 
fainted at his feet. The entreaties of the witnesses of this scene, her own 
tears and great riches, at last mollified the tyrant; but she was obliged to 
promise to recall her young son from Dantzic that he might be educated in 
l^nmark. Her mother, the old Lady Sigrid Ban4r, who by a former maj^- 
riage was grandmother of Gustavus Vasa, was shut up in a oag and thrown 
into the stream; but some of the people on the shore succeeded^in saving her 
by promising Christian her great fortune — for this was the best way to 
soften him to mercy. Lady Smd was taken up; but she herself, her two'* 
(Uughters, Lady Christina and L^y Cecilia of Eka, two of Gustavus Vaett’s 
sisters, together with many other noble and honourable women, were carried 
away as hostages to Copenhagen, and shut into the dreadful dungeon, called 
the Blue Tower. There Gustavus -Vasa’s mother and two sisters died, and 
many others, of hunger, thirst, and cold; and those who escaped with their 
lives had to thimk Queen Isabella’s znil^ess e>lone, who against her cruel 
husband’s wiU, softened their captivity as mu<£ lay in her power. - 
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Further AttocUies 


Not in Stockholm alone did the blood-thirsty monarch let the sword of 
tho executioner massacre the Swedes: he commenced similar executions 
throughout the country. Such a king had taken care to place officers whom 
neither shame nor horror could withhold from the pjerformance of such a com- 
mand. Didrik Slaghdk, who succeeded Vincent in his bishopric, and was 
likewise appointed p;ovemor of the castle of Stockholm, Jons Beldenack who 
succeded Iftatthias in Stren^^, Anders Perssons in Orebro, Joran Matsson, 
and the young Sir Thomas m Finland, all possessed the king’s greatest confi- 
dence in this matter, and never for an instant spent a thought on shedding 
Swedish blood. These persecutions were carried on in every province, and 
many of the Swedish nooles were despicable enough to betray each other to 
the Danes, seeking thus a hateful and contemptible revenge for private and 
often insignificant disputes. 

Some days after tne massacre in Stockholm, Christian received the news 
that his queen had borne him a daughter. The miserable flatterer Gregorius 
Holst prepared a great festivity. The citizens were invited to assemble for 
a magnificent repast in the town hall, to be followed by dancing and other 
amusements, in demonstration of their joy at the happy news. The enter- 
tainment was to take place at the expense of the burghers; and one may 
imagine with what satisfaction they paid their money, and their wives danced 
with their bloody oppressors. Christian then published a manifesto through- 
out the kingdom, in which he declared that, tne Swedish lords whom he had 
beh^ed having been heretics, their death alone was able to deliver the 
country from the pope’s curse and excommunication, and that, as this had 
now taken place, he would be at liberty to rule the country according to its 
old laws. The government during his absence was to be superintended by 
Archbiehop Gustavus TroUe and his father. Sir Eric Trolle. 

Christian, still fearing a rebellion, renewed the old resolution of the council 
of Linkoping, made in 1153, that no peasant should bear arms; and he even, 
in many pl^es, had them taken from them by force. It was not a little 
humiliating and hard for the Swedes to see the Danes, proud and triumphant, 
rob them of their guns, bows, and swords. It is related that some, irritated 
beyond endurance, suffered the words to escape them, that iron and swords 
should not be wanting to punish the tyrant, as long as they were permitted 
to retain their feet to pursue, and their hands to revenue. To this the arro- 
gant conquerors replied that a hand and foot might well be cut off from the 
Swedish peasant; lie would be able, notwithstanding, with one hand and a 
wooden lag to steer his plough. This senseless report was spread, believed, 
and caused a mneral panic: for Christian’s unnatural cruelty was such that 

inoiedible became credible. 


At last, in December, he prepared for his return; the wheel, the gallows, 
and bloody executioners marked his journey. In ^koping he caused his 
bwn favourite, Klas Holst, to be hung. He passed Ghristm^ in Linkoping 
with Bishop Hans Brask, who betrays to him two of Sture’s most devoted 
frtodSy Sven Hok and Peter Smed — they were both quartered and exposed 
on the wheel. He laid hold of Sir Lindorm Ribbing in Jonkdping, and 
beheaded him and his servants. Shortly alter, seeing by chance Sir Lin- 
dem*s two littie hoys, the one eight and the other six years old, and fearing 
thdr levenge at a tuture period, he determmed to make awa;^with them 
tio&« The eldeBt boy was led out first and was breaded. The youngsf 
looked at the streaming blood and the red stains on his brother’s dotnes^ 
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without kncndag idiat it meant: but when be waa led out, he turned with 
ch^ii^ innoeenee to the executioner, and said: ** Dear man, donH stain my 
diirt like my brother’s, for then mamma will whip me.” The executioner, 
melted at tl^ words, threw the sword from him, and said: I would rather 
Vhod my own shirt than thine.” But the tiger-hearted Qiristian, who had 
bm an eye-witness of this heart-rending spectacle, was not to be touched by 
it In a fury, he called for a more savage servant, who struck off the hea«Js 
of the innocent child and the compassionate executioner. From this he pro- 
ceeded to Nydala cloister, and continued the same course there. But enough 
has been already said of his madness and fu^. 

Ill this detestable assemblage of crimes, it is a consolation to find some 
noble-minded men who dared to breast the dan^rous stream. When Bucket, 
the emj^eror Charles’ legate, found that by all his exhortations he could not 
restrain Christian from the massacre in Stockholm, he left him suddenly, 
expressing his abhorrence of such a deed. Sir Otte Knimpen abaudon^ 
Christian immediately, and would no longer serve such a master. The 
Danish nobles detested and cursed their king’s treachery; and Severin Norby 
openly protected the Swedish lords who took refuge with him — but these 
were not many. Death or dread had concealed many in the grave, and the 
poor remnant, in the inaccessible mountains. If they had by their selfishness, 
ambition, litigiousness, and stubbornness during previous ages prepared so 
many misfortunes for their native land, they hadf now themselves paid the 
bitterest ]^nalty. But Christian, the means of punishment, we cannot con- 
template in his dreadful progress without horror, from the moment he had 
determined on the impious and monstrous treachery we have related. Neither 
compassion nor the fear of God nor the advice of his friends, his ownjreason 
nor his own advantage, were in any way able to stem his fury. 


He had 


thrown himself, with firm determination, into the path of crime; blindly he 
rushed on in it, tramplmg justice, humanity, ana virtue, boldly under Wa 
feet; and flung himself at last with greater haste into the deep destruction 
which already had long awaited the royal criminal.9 

In these sanguinary proceeding, we may be surprised at the little defer- 
ence which Christian showed to the church. Though her avowed servant, 
the minister of her vengeance, he did not hesitate to violate her long-estab- 
lished rights, whenever his own interests or caprice intervened. Of thki 
disposition he afforded two signal proofs immediately after his return from 
Sweden; and he also showed how little dependence his most necessary crea- 
tures could pl^e on the continuance of his favour. Early in 1520, he had 
forced the clmpter of Lund to annul their election of an archbishop, and place 
one of his favourites on the vacant throne. In this violence, his desim waa 
to find a ready instrument for some purposes which he had in view. One of 
these was riie restoration to the crown of the isle of Bornholm — the poesee- 
sion of which had long been a subject of dispute between the copter and 
his predecessors. He demanded from the new primate the cession of the 






there was his oath to maintain at all risks the rights and privileges of ^ 
church; on the other, was the royal displeasure, which seldom spared its 
victims. In this emeigency he obtained permission to resign his di^i^ and 
retire into a monasteiy; but he soon left bis retreat, and hastened to 
to complain of the viomce which he had sustained. The canons, thus m to 
Christian’s influence, were terrified into the cession, and into the jriMtion of 
^ notorious Didrik Slaghok now bishop of Skara,*lo the vaiwt dignity, u 
his administration of Sweden — of whi^ he had been appointed one oi Mu 
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Notify had suooesrfuUy imitaied the violence of hie master. 
Ifie which rose from every quarter against him were received by 

OwiBtiao at the mom^t of his return from a short visit to his brother^in^kw^ 
the emperor Charles; and their inefficacy was proved by the elevation of m 
dtmoxious chinchmim to the supremacy of Denmark. 

Ihe arrival of a papal legate, whose mission was evidently to inquire into 
the Stockholm massacre, gave him at first some uneasiness; but he soon 
ffivined the character of the stranger, a Dominican friar, whose good opinion 
he gained by extravagant praises of the order, and by the most delicate per- 
sonal attentions. Still, the complaints of the celebrated Johannes Magnus, 
canon of linkoping, then at the Roman court, and the fact that two bishops, 
besides other ecclesiastics, had been executed by his commands, were too 
grave even for the most reverend Dominican to overlook; and the king found 
It necessary to sacrifice the new primate of Denmark. The career of this 
wretch was now at its close: as he had not received his bulls of confirmation, 
he was bishop only in virtue of the royal nomination. His person, therefore, 
was not yet invested with the necessary episcopal sanctity; and he was 
dehvered over to the secular arm, as the sole author of the massacre, and was 
burned to death in the pubhc square of Copenhagen (1522). This holocaust 
was intended to propitiate the legate. The zeal with which the king destroyed 
everything Lutheran in his dominions (and many attempts at reformation 
had been made both by his father and himself) was a more acceptable offer- 
ing. The piety of the good friar was gratified by the royal wish that all 
the monasteries of Denmark were subject to the rule of St. Dominic, and by 
the ardour with which he was aided in effecting the objects of his mission. 
The character of Christian was represented to the pope in the most favourable 
colours, and his absolution from all chureh censures recommended. But 
Adrian VI, who now ascended the papal throne, took a different view of the 
affair, and entrusted the legatme authority to Johannes Magnus, who was 
sent into Sweden to examine the matter de novo. The new functionary after 
a careful examination threw the blame on the king, and declared Gustavus 
Trolle incapable of holding th^rimacy of Sweden. Two years afterwards, 
the sentence was confirmedf by, Clement VII; but no step was taken to punish 
the royal criminal. 

Gustavus Vasa 


Before the termination of this affair, Sweden was the theatre of events 
which forever terminated the authority of Denmark over that kingdom. 
Though, by a royal decree, the peasantry were disarmed — though the fortresses 
were filled with garrisons devoted to the king, and all places of trust by his 
adherents — he had scarcely left the country, when the public mind began to 
neover its vigour, and to devise the means of his downfall. The instrument 
desigiQed by I^vidence for this purpose was the captive Gustavus Vasa. 
Whether the patriotism of this noble equalled his ambition, or his thirst for 


0| which he was the cause — that he was the saviour of his country. That he 
had many faults, will be acknowled^ by everybody out of Sweden, but this 
proves that he was a man; and if great underUJcinm should devolve on 
immaoukte only, history would have none to recoid. His own wronge 
etfakthe most deeply into the soul of the captive (he had not heard of hw 
laifcer’e murder before he effected his escape); he was agitated by apprehai^ 
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sion of tiie future, since under such a Ung he could scarody hope to end his 
days in pea^ To ese^ was hie first resolve. But how elude the vigfianoe 
of his keepers? He fmned resignation to his lot, and so won the confidence 
of his noble guardian Enc Ban#r, that he was guarded with much less strict- 
ness; he was allowed to walk, and even to hunt, for hours together, in the 
vicinity of the fortress where he was confined. 

One fine morning he assumed the disguise of a peasant, passed undiscov- 
ered through the gates, and proceeded with such diligence as to reach 
Flensburg the following day at noon. By entering into the service of a cattle- 
drover who was proce^ing with a herd into Saxony, he escaped the notice of 
the men whom Ban6r had sent in pursuit of him; and he safely reached 
Lubeck. There he made himself known to the authorities, in the belief that 
they who had so recently assisted Christina, 
the widow of Sten Sture, would be ready to 
assist him. For some months, however, 
he was in great jeopardy: the republic 
knew its interests too well to quarrel 
openly with the king, who reclaimed the 
fugitive, with the most terrible menaces 
in case of a refusal. Banter, his gaoler, 
also appeared to demand him, and he had 
reasons to be apprehensive that he would 
be delivered into the hands of his enemies. 

Such, no doubt, would have been his fate, 
but for the juncture of favourable circum- 
stances. In the first place, the doctrines 
of Luther were making great progress in 
Lubeck, and Gustavus embraced them — 
whether through conviction, or with the 
view of obtaining the support of the re- 
formed party, can oe known only to the Om- 
niscient. In the next place, he iiad an enga- 
ging presence and much natural eloquence; 
and he had little difficulty in persuading 
some of the senators that to deliver him into the hands of an hereditary 
foe — one necessarily hostile to the prosperity of the city — would not only 
be the most foolish policy, but a deep stain on the hospitality of the place. 
Again, the union of Sweden and Denmark had never b^n approved by the 
people of Lubeck: it might, if consolidated, render the monarch too powerful 
a rival in commerce, and it would certainly destroy the opportunity, so long 
enjoyed, of profiting the dissensions of the two kmgdoms. Sweden, from 
^prehension of the Danish yoke, would always be the ally of the Hanse 
Towns, and especially of Lub!^k. Interest, therefore, tumea the scale; and 
the resolution was taken to provide the noble Swede with a vessel, and send 
him back to his own country. 

In May, 1520, some months previous to the massacre of Stockholm, Qua* 
tavuB landed at Kalmar. This place had not yet acknowledged the Danes; 
but it had little chance, and less desire, of resisting. His eloquence had 00 
effect either on the garrison or the inhabitants; and in some apprehenekSI 
for lua personal safety, he precipitately left the place. As all the other 
tzesses were in the hands of the Danes, and as his departure from Lube<^ issl 
known both in Sweden and Denmark, and a price was put on his head, 
Miions could not fail to be attend^ with extreme danger. Frooeedml 
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doMuA and 0stew5tlaiid, he was coaotpelled fjequenHy to (^nuage 
hie ra|nite,4o tiavd by nnt lather than by day, and to diooee tba leant 
froqmmtnrt patha. At length he reached the house of his brother-in-law, the 
aenatoir Brahe, where he found a hospitable reception but no encouragement 
fbr ambitious designs. Both his sister and the senator opposed them, and 
earnestly besought him to renounce an enterprise which would be follows 
The ruial gentry to whom he address^ himself were not more favour- 
able; the peasantry were equally indifferent; and he was advised by some to 
make his peace with Christian. ** Whoever is king/’ replied the people, ** we 
must labour. We have herring and salt under Ghratian, and we should have 
no more under any other ruler.” 

Finding these people too reasonable for his views, Gustavus, who was now 
informed of the massacre at Stockholm, and who had reason to fear lest the 
fate of his father should speedily be his own, hastened into Dalecarlia. That 
region, as we have had frequent opportunities of remarking, had always been 
distin^ished for the restless disposition of its inhabitants. Isolated from the 
rest of the kingdom, and impassable in many places from its vast forests, deep 
marshes, and abrupt mountains, it had preserved an independence unknown 
to other provinces. The poverty of the people, too, had offered no induce- 
ment to the rapacity of power; and their strength, their courage, their love of 
freedom — the necessary results of their hardy life, their temperate habits, and 
their consciousness of strength— rendered them impatient of any attempt on 
the part of the government either to abridge their privileges, or to load them 
with new taxes. This hardy race heard with anger of the dreadful scenes in the 
capital; they detested the Danish yoke; but then they had equal reason to 
detest the rapacity of their own nobles, which it required all their energy to 
resist. Among them Gustavus might find a greater degree of security than 
anywhere else, but even there were men eager to dehver him into the h^dsof 
the Danes; and to defeat treachery, he was frequently compelled to change 
alike his garments and his place of refuge. On one occasion, while the master 
of the house in which he was entertain^ went to the nearest military station 
to reveal his name and designs, the wife, more compassionate, contrived the 
means of his escape Frequently, therefore, was he forced to bury himself in 
the deepest obscurity, and to trust to the most precarious means of support. 
It has men said that he worked in the mines as a common labourer; that his 
rank was at length discovered by his embroidered collar; that he was recognised 
by a neighbouring gentleman; that he obtained a wonderful ascendency over 
the sons of the cavern, and by degrees prepared them to be his assistants In 
the subversion of the Danish yoke. All this is romance, like a thousand other 
incidents, to which the imag^tion of poets, and of historians no less inven- 
tive than poets, has given rise. That on one occasion he hired himself to 
thie^ the com of a farmer, seems to be true; but this expedient was not 
adopted for securing a maintenance so much as for temponur safety. 

After many wanderings, many dL^uises, many hair-breadth escapes from 
tteiohery, even more than from his Danish pursuers, Gustavus harang^ a 
great mmtitude who had repaired to Mora for the celebration of the Ghrist- 
IMUI festivities. ^ The picture which he drew of ancient plenty under the gov- 
arellient of their own princes, was chiefly drawn from imagination, since the 
^jgood old times” m which every mind is fond of dwelling, are fair only at 
a distance; but' it answered his purpose. It made a deep impression cm 
Witcrs who had little happiness in the present, and who, therefore, beheld it 
Ik tho past When he spoke of the insmts which Christian had heaped upon 
flu natianal dhaiacter — of his perfidiousness, bloodshed, and tynumy-^of 
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tiie for which mdiy of the Daniil officers had dhAinguished them- 

sdves; and stiU mere, when he spoke of the exaotioDS, theinsuSs, the wrongs 
in-store for them that they wm to be deprived of their dearest liberty and 
transformed into slaves, for the benefit of their Danish masters —he roused 
his hearers to the highest pitch of indignation. Artfully alluding to their 
strength, which, if concentrated, would be capable of effecting anything, he 
offei^ to obtain for th^ the restoration of their ancient happiness, if mgy 
would support him. His eloquence induced about two hundred to join him; 
the rest would wait the course of events, and help him to the throne or scaf- 
fold, according to his success or failure. Of the handful who did join 1dm, 
more were actuated bv hope of plunder than by love of freedom. But this 
was a beginning, which was all that the adventurer wished. With this little 
band, which was soon augmented by the idle and the industrious, the male- 
factor and the patriot, he overran the more obnoxious districts, plundered or 
destroyed the houses of all the Danish adherents, inteicepted tne local taxes, 
massacred every enemy to Sweden, — that is, every friend to the Union of 
IQilmar — and inspired with some alarm not merely the provincial govern- 
ors, but the regents to whom Christian had confided the administration of 
the kingdom. At the head of three thousand resolute followers, he now 
prepaied for higher achievements. He forced whole provinces to declare 
for him; and, while organising a larger force, had the satisfaction of hearing 
that one of his captains had defeats a body of Danish and Swedish troops, 
sent by the regents to exterminate him. In another engagement he was iss 
fortunate, but as the number of his followers hourly increased — for when 
was the standard of rebellion in any country erected in vain? — he was so far 
from losing his confidence that, in a public manifesto, he declared Christian a 
usuroer whom he was resolved to punish. 

His next exploit was the reduction of VesterSs, a town which, from its 
position on the high road between Dalecarlia and Stockholm, was of the utmost 
importance as a militaiy station. The citadel refused to surrender; but it 
was closely invested, while detachments were spared from the main body to 
besiege four other fortresses, which were at length forced or persuaded to 
capitulate. The next object of assault was Upsala, the archbishop of which, 
^ head of the regency, was peculiarly obnoxious to the patriots. The place, 
incapable of a long defence, soon opened its gates; the canons were immedi- 
ately expelled, were sharply upbraided for their attachment to a foreim yok^ 
and required to take the oath of allowance to the liberator. Tremmi^ and 
irresolute, they requested permission to consult their chief, then in Stock- 
holm, and a short delay was granted them for that purpose. The indignant 
primate insisted on being the bearer of his answer at the head of a selectbody 
of troops; and he arrived within half a le^e of Upsala, at a moment when 
Gustavus had weened himself by allowing many of his followers to repair 
to the harvest. Unable to resist, the latter was compelled to evacuate the 
place. But this check was temporary; reinforcements were soon collected, 
and before the archbishop could reach Stockholm on his return, 
defeated by one of the libOTator’s captains. Elated by this suco^ 
tavus himself hastened to the capital, and invested it in form. 

Christian Aida His Ovm DotmfaU 

During these events, what was the conduct of Christian? He ^ 

accused of crimes equal in atrocity to those whilh he had 
Stockholm. He informed Gustavus, we are told, that if the siesa of Stow 
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Tlie menace beine disregarded, proceeds the story (which a Ibm- 
4!teA TWs have repeated), alT were drowned, and many of them were pre^ 
viousfy compelled to make the sacks in which they were cast into the river, 
cxuuacter of Christian need not be unnecessarily blackened, however, 
is dark enough. The mother and sister died of the plague; the other 
prisoners were restored by the successor of Christian.^ 

The mrrison of Stockholm defended the place with great bravery; it even 
forced the assailants to encamp at a mater distance from the walls; and 
though, owing to the unprepared state of Denmark, supplies could not soon be 
expects, there was no prospect of an immediate reduction of the place. 
Gustavus, therefore, turned the siege into a blockade, and marched detach- 
ments into other quarters of the kingdom, both to increase the number of his 
a^erents by compulsory levies, and to gain possession of such towns as had 
hitherto refused to acknowledge him. His followers wore now so numerous, 
his hope of ultimate success so flattering, that in August, 1521, he convoked 
a general diet at Vadstena. Many of the nobles through jealousy of his 
ascendancy, some throi^h attachment to the Union of Kalmar, refused to 
attend; but the mater part was present, and most of the towns were repre- 
sented by their deputies. The assembly, indeed, was a numerous one, and 
animated by the blest spirit. The speech of Gustavus had on this occasion 
less of his wonted exaggeration, more reason, more argument, more patriotism. 
It was heard with appause; he was justly hailed as the liberator of Sweden, 
and might easily have obtained the crown, had not good policy induced him to 
decline that which could not add to his power, but would be sure to disgust 
many of his supporters and alienate many of the oldest nobility. The titles 
of administrator and of captain-general, he willingly received, and at the 
same time he expressed his readiness to support, on some future occasion 
any candidate for the crown who might have a majority of suffrages. For 
this speech he has been much lauded; but its policy was at least equal to its 
magnanimity, for he well knew that the most powerful, the most successful 
of candidates — in other words, himself — must obtain the prize. 

The cause of Gustavus, bemg thus rendered legitimate by the sanction 
of the people, could not tail to mcrease in prosperity. The most important 
fortresses opened their gates to him. Stoclmolm, indeed, still held out; but 
the garrison was mutinous for want of pay, and the primate Trofle, with one 
of his suffragans, hastily retired into Denmark, under the pretext of obtaining 
new supplies. Their reception by a monarch whom the intelligence of every 
day soured, was not the most grateful. But they had reason to congratulate 
themselves on their escape, when they learned that, in the irritation of his 
feelings, he had transmitted orders to the Danish governors to execute all the 
Swedes — especially the nobles — whom they could seize. Some obeyed 
the order; some, instead of becoming the instruments of another atrocious 
massacre, pa^d over to the service of Gustavus. There was at all times an 
infatuation in the conduct of this prince, indicative of his impending fall. 
While he exasperated everybody, he made no serious effort to avert the loss 
of a kingdom. His admiral Norby, however, fought nobly for him, and pre- 

P Dunham's version of this incident is not accepted by the Swedish writers. Geiier/ states 
that the mother and Aster of Gustavus were thrown into dungeons, where they died either of 
plagha or, aa Gustavus complained, by violence Fryxells accepts tbe story that Christian 
Mm ]btlten to Gustavus threatening to drown the captive wives and daughters of the vlotlma 
of W fitookholm massacre and to torture Gustavus' mother, and adds that the latter died of 
and neglect ] 
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itMWf at leaet, of these holy pen9onajp;!es less dissatishedwith theoidbetiee 
itWoeetinf i^pwreck. The Diiwops of Borglum and Viborg, and the aznh- 
of Lund, openly exclaimed against it. All three, says a content 
pmsy writer, were accustomed to send out their men to the coasts, to seise 
ott all the property which the tempest threw on the shore, and to kill without 
pifgr any of the crew that ventured to resist spoliation. 

Asthe crown itself had extensive domiuns on the Jutland coast, the con- 
duct of the king in this case is the more to be praised. History has preserved 
the reply which he made to one of his officers who remonstrated with him on 
the loss that the royal revenues must sustain by such an edict: would 

rather have no revenues at all, than that the poor mariners should be so 
* inhumanly treated.’’ Equally striki^ was his reply to another bishop, who 
oomplcuned of the ordinance in question as subversive of the ancient customs 
of the realm. The king observ^ that he had no wish to alter any ancient 
customs, except such as were contrary to the divine law. ^^And how,*' 
demanded the other, ^^is the ancient cu^m in regard to shipwreck contrary 
to that law?” “It is contrary,” was the reply, ** to two express command* 
ments: ‘Thou shalt not steal/ * Thou shalt do no murder.’ ” By the law of 
Christian the authorities of the district were compelled to assist shipwrecked 
mariners in the preservation of their merchandise; but this assistance was not 
to be gratuitous; it was to be paid for by the mariners. 

Bloodthirsty as was the character, tyrannical as were many acts, of this 
monarch, it may be doubted whether these hastened his downfall half so much 
as the noble ordinances to which we have alluded. As by them the nobles 
and senators of Jutland were the most aggrieved, so they were the first to plot 
his deposition. Towards the close of 1522, the result of their secret associa- 
tion appeared in a solemn act, by which they forever renounced their allegiance 
to Ghnstian and transferred it to Duke Frederick. The reasons which they 
adduced for this extraordinary proceeding were numerous, and no doubt, 
weighty. They could, indeed, scarcely exaggerate, when they dwelt on hts 
tyranny; but, still, their own privileges, their own immunities, were evidently 
the only things of which they really felt the violation. The prelates had an 
additional reason for his deposition, in the favour which he had shown to 
the apostles of Lutheranism. Before this act could reach him, he had probi^ 
bly some notion of the real state of the province; he could not well, indeed^ 
be Ignorant of it. Yet he convoked, at Kallundborg in Zealand, the nobles 
of Jutland, whose opinion, he said, ne wished to obtain respecting the pre- 
tensions of his unde to a portion of Norway, and the war with Lubeck and 
Sweden. That he had another o^ect — the extermination or the impriacxi- 
ment of the leading nobles — is affirmed by a contemponuy writer. Of IjMs 
opinion were the intended victims themselves, dnee not one of them repaired 
to the place of assembly. They might suspect that their secret consultarionsi 

r i tiidr correspondence with Duke Frederick — who, though little expos^p 
^ese transactions, was, b^ond doubt, the soul of the conspiracy -—wM 
,i|MWn to the king; and they could scarry hope for more favour than nit 
pddes of Norway and Sweden had experienced at his hands. Their reftM 
to obey the royal summons hastened the catastrophe. The act which depoiid 
was ingenioudy laid before him, while the one that called Frederick to iw 
iSbSnm was forwaided to that prince. Jutland was soon in aims; tbOHfl 
nrepued an army to take possession of the crown; and Christian hatraSPI 
w Kolding, to consult with the handful of nobles who still adhered to liinu 
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to try the effect df entmOteB. pioadkei^inedttig^^ te 
$0 imteyer hts rigmad should ^idsh him to do; to exclaim amuast the 
of oondemning him unheard; and to request a meeting wiA the moat 
duRSontented of the aristocracy. There was so much justice in ^e eequest 
that, had not his ruin been long determined, it must have been heard. JUler 
some delay, the only answer returned was, that the estates (the nobles mi 
prelates, mr no other class was requested, or would have b^n allow^ to 
pve an opinion) had already judged him; that another king, whose piesime 
was daily expected, had b^n chosenj tiiat his own evil deeds were kimWa 
to everyDody; and that no other evidence was needed. Seeing th0 utto 
hopelessness of a reconciliation with that great province, Christian passed into 
Funen, the estates of which acknowledged mm; and from the people of 
Zealand he received even stroi^r assurances of support. Skane, too, through 
the influence of the primate (his own creature), was indulged to declare for Idoi. 
But probably none of these provinces had at this time much notion of the 
extent to which the conspiracy had been carried, for these acts were followed 
by no outward demonstration of assistance. 

While Christian threw himself into Copenha^n, which he declared his 
resolution of defending, the Jutland rebels (for history cannot give them a 
more honourable name) were not inactive. They wrote to afi the other 
provinces, using alike entreaties and menaces to procure their co-operation, 
^ey entered into a close league with Lubeck, wnich was still at war with 
Christian, and which readily agreed to furnish both money and troops towards 
tlie cuimnon cause. They urged the preparations of Duke Frederick, who 
required little stimulus on the occasion. A civil war seemed inevitable, when, 
to the surprise of the kingdom, Christian, collecting all the money, the jewels, 
and other precious effects he could, abandoned Copenhagen in company with 
the despised Sigbrit, the archbishop of Sweden, and others whom his mis- 
fortunes could not alienate from nim. Hb object, according to his own 
account, was to solicit aid from his brother-in-law, the emperor Charles. 
His departure was the signal for a general defection. The fate of Christian 
was, henceforth, a melancholy one. A tempest, by which he lost most of his 
valuable effects, threw him on the coast of Norway. With difficulty his life 
was saved; nor was his subsequent escape to the Low Countries without 
danger. He was no longer to tiute the sweets of royalty. An exile for some 
years from his throne and country, with limited means of support, without 
the respect of his old adherents or the fear of his enemies, he could not attempt, 
without rashness, to regain possession of the crown. Yet, as we shall per- 
ceive in the reign of his successor, that attempt he did make, and it had the 
result which might have been anticipated. It led to bis close imprisonment 
lor the remainder of his life — that is, for no less a period than twenty-seven 
ywra. 

By his queen, Isabella of Austria, Christian had issue: (1) John, who was 
wucated in the Low Countries, W the famous Cornelius A^ppa, and who 
did not discredit his tutor; (2) Dorothea, married to Frederick the ehMtor 
ipalatine; (3) Christina, married, first, to Francesco Sforza, duke of Mi hwi> 
am afterwards to Francis, duke of Lorriune. Besides these, there were two 
jpnnoes who died young. 

FBEDBRICK Z (162S-1688 A.D.) 

Ko sooner did Frederick hear of his nephew's lAesmcted fli^t, thattte 
*ttBtened to Viboig, in Jutland, where he received the homage of the est ii i > % 
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l^ikm of Bobsttance, over their vassals; and in civil actions ta 
pfeig in cases where the fines amounted to 40 marks. Never/’ obse 
diancellor Hoitfeldi ''did the Danish nobility obtain such advani 
_ BT former kings: from this period, it became emial, in power and i 
# Ihe nobles of Schleswig and Holstein. Those of Norway and Sweden ! 


Those of Norway and Sweden hai 


j|B Biiudi powers; even in Germany, they are enjoyed only by the princes d[ 
IpBOknpiTe, and the counts and barons with temtonol jurisdiction; so that 
dtir gentry, without titles or dignities, are in this respect on a par with those 
princes.” 

From these observations may be deduced the true cause of the revolution 
which we have just contemplated. The policy of Christian II was to dimini^ 
the overgrown privileges of the anstocracy; and m the same de^e to elevate 
the peasantry and burgesses m the social scale. His expulsion was the 
effect of the ill-will en^ndcred by that policy, and of the understanding 
between the nobles and Duke Frederick that the latter should not merely 
undo what his nephew had done, but confer on the privileged orders righto 
which they never yet had enjoyed. It is melancholy to see that the clergy 
were among the most eager in producing this odious i evolution. Some of 
them had subsequently the honesty to confess their error “ I repent,” wrote 
one of them to a canon of Roeskilde, ” the share which I had m tho last 
revolution; the new form of government has not been established as I could 
have wished it. Vain was the hope that some remedy was thereby devised 
for the evils of the state, and that the blessings of the change would soon be 
felt; there are now more heavy complaints of the prelates and nobles than 
there ever were of Christian II. It is the opinion of many that this prince 
was expelled rather for the advantage of the great, than for the well^ of 
the commonwealth. Would that they had moderated the exercise of their 


righto (if they can be called rights) over the peasants until tranquillity had 
b^n restored. Many are the people who think that the tyranny of one man 
woiQd have been far preferable to that of so many oppressors, whose rapacity 
eannot poraibly be satiated.” 

But criminal as were the grants of this prince, and much as the higher 
orden of the state wer^ in conscience, disposed to aid him, his accesnon 
was not without its difficulties. Though Funen declared for him, Zealand 
and Sk&ne refused for some time to acknowledge him, and Copenhagen and 
Kallundborg avowed their resolution to resist him to the last. With a body 
of mx thousand men, which he had assembled at Koldmg, a reinforcement of 
fjwo Uiousond more, and some vessels sent him by the re^ncy of Lubeck, he 
llBlded in Zealand, and invested the capital Though he obtained possesmi 


fhat the exiled prince was u^ every effort to obtain assistance, wif 
ijtwt but many were the dis^pointmento which he had to endiniBt 
|||tor^-law the emperor was in Spain, and could only address rnenadm 
» the inhabitants of the three kingdoms. Henry VIII of BngNlK 
Mie nmiAr money nor troops. The elector of Brandenbuig, his 
ou)d try what could be effected by negotiation before m wmH 
a an appeal to arms, the Issue of which, ashe wdl knew, v^lm 
i, fllii ifiiyriel ^ di d the 
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mark or Sweden, 
restoration of th< 


to take pm nAUk tiffpww 9m ; 

Ho fiehiuad^^ wmtw vie imleij of Sldtoe, to follow the 

of Juwid/ By ooefiod^ on them the same priyileges that he had oontorM 
on the other mtSei. CSf all the towns in the provinoe, one only hdd tor 
Christian. Norwa}^ was nex.t,induced to declare for him; and in return he 
leconused the elective privile(^ of that kingdom as fully as it existed in Den* 
mark or Sweden. '^He also engaged to procure from the Scottish crown the 
restoration of the Orkney ^d Sl^tknd isles* His triumph, indeed, was cat^ 
siderahly abated by the newrs that an army of twentynrix thousand Qeimanii 
commanded by the elector of Brandenburg, was pr^iaring to invade t|i 
kiittdom; but he was not discouraged. Irving the riege of Oopenhagm 
to his son Christian, he hastened to meet his rival, whose forces wwo soon 
dispersed for want of pay. and even of necessaries. Nottog iMrer rematora 
to resist the progress of mderick. Early in 1524, Copenhagen cap&tulatedj 
and the example was speedily followed by Malmo. The two mngdoms, there% 
fore, of Denmark and Norway, with the exception of two provinces — VigeiL 
dependent on the latter, and Blekinge, on the former, both of which had 
during the recent troubles been seiaiSl by the Swedes — were now hdd by 
the new monarch. Still, Admitnl Norby, who had been invested by CSiristiM 
with the government of Gotland, and whose valour at sea had often besi 
proved by the Swedes and Lubeckers, refused to submit; but less, as we shall 
soouMreeive, tlvough principle of loyalty than from a wild ambition* 
The transactions of ^derick with Sweden were seldom of an amicable 
chapter, though the circumstances of both kingdoms prevented an open 
collision. On the flight of Christian, Gustavus Vasa, as might have been foic^ 
seem was raised to the throne. This circumstance, indeed, did not prevent 
Fre(ferick from assuming at his coronation the vain title of king of Sweden^ 
m virtue of the Union orKalnmr; and it probably inspired Gustavus with the 
resolution of maintaining his sway over the two provinces just mentioned* 
Gotland too was a subject of dispute. At the instance of Lubeck, which 
severely felt the piratical courses of Norby, Gustavus sent a body of meh 
to reduce the island. The admiral, politic enough to discern the true seult«* 
ments of the two kings, submitted to Frederick, on the condition of his Imm 
recognised governor of the island. The 3wede, unwilling to tiy the hasaidH 
experiment of a war at a time when he was exposed, no less than his riva|l3| 
the wrath of the exiled Christian, who had the avoww support of toe emiH 
withdrew from the contest. The same apprehension induced the DmAJk 
conceal his dissatisfaction with the Swede. It led both to negotiate, wwW 
in a different position^ both would have recurred to hostilities* In IfMa 
^HToduced a personal mterview and a conference between them. GiimlRfl 
restored BlekiDge, which, thoi^ {geographically included in Sweden, 1 h 
always been subject to Denmark; but he retaum Vigen until a oongtiMiA 
deputies should decide on this a^ other disputes between the two ewww H 
GoUand was provirionally to remain in the hands of the nation whose tooMl 
should, at a^ven perioa, be in possession of the fartressof Visborg. Biit»V 
regard to the last place, a third party had to be consulted-; Adnuw Not|k 
who, thou^ nominally the vassal of FVederick, was attempting, as Ktog Me 
had done before him, to establirii fot himself an independent sovete%iU9^|l' 
that island. Suddew declaring for the eadled Chrutian, whose m 
valued no more than ftederick’s^ invad^ Sk^e, whiei|he tpaeiBly'lt’WMM 
Nor will this success surprise us, when we observe that IMtarieli: wfMftjll 
^tieal juncture ( 1525) absent in Bo9stein» W M tim peaMh% tiintMlII 
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jf flocked in gro^ 
aa»«»«aa» MLtMw publlshed, stlH 
furHier endaiiiB the seemt of that euooess. It de6md that whatever Norby 
did woutd be done bv his authority. It promised freedom tb his “poor 
people/’ whom “children of the devil so impiously treated.” It asserted 
that the royal misfortunes were attributable only to his determination to lerist 
the intolerable rapacity of men “who held a peasant in no higher estimation 
than a dog.” These representations were admirably adapted for the puxpose 
in view; and had Christian been advancing to aid them by the phyaical 
argument, they must have been resistless. Excited by natural, although 
inprehensible, feelings, the peasantry arose, assailed these tyrants, and, who- 
ever victors, showed them little mercy. 

The triumph was of short continuance. Frederick readily obtained aid 
from his allies, the Swedirii king and Lubeck, who had suffered so much from 
the piracy of the admiral; a sn^ army was sent into Sk&ne, and Norby was 
twice defeated — on the second occasion so completely, that he was glad to 
capitulate. In return for the government of a fortress and a conriderable 

E by way of indemnity, he surrendered Gotland to Frederick. But his 
sotion was too restless to allow him to remain at peace. War was his 
mt; he had been nursed in it, and out of it he could not live. Witii 
’HcBsels which he bought or built, he recommenced his piratical courses, on 
the ships of Denmark no less than on those of Sweden and Lubeck. It was 
now the interest of all the three powers to combine their forces for the destruc- 
tion of this audacious outlaw. He was defeated, and compelled to seek 
r^uge in Muscovy, where, through the influence of Qustavus, he was detained 
a ^soner until 1529. Charles V obtained his liberation; he entered the 
service of that prince, but soon fell, at the siege of Florence 

During these transactions, Christian was not idle. The victory [Pavia, 
1525] whuih placed Francis I at the mercy of the emperor, seemed also to 
menace his speedy restoration. The belief was very generally entertained 
tiiat Charles would arm in behalf of his brother-in-law. To avert this probable 
avent, Frederick, who could be influenced only by his fears, and who had not 
one particle of generosity or of common feehng for his deposed kinsman, con- 
sented to negotiate. By certain arbitrators it was agmd that he should 
shase a foreign lordwip for Christian, or allow him a suitable pension, 
was this aU: in a subi^uent negotiation, the Danish rLzspad proposed 
alter Frederick’s deati^ the crown should devolve on Ihince John, the 
of Christian; and that f^erick’s own son should be content with the 
fades of Schleswig and Holstein. Why this convention was not executed, 
aie not informed: probably Frederick devised means to annul it. This, 
M least, is certain, that both parties continued to make preparations — the 
w for attack, the other for defence. It was soon reported in the North that 
fWdinand, king of the Romans and brother of the emperor^ was preparing 
tb assist the dethroned king more efldcientiy than by ne^tiation. viHiy such 
issistaaoe bad not been long given, will sui^rise no reader who is acquainted 
Mth the empire, in regard TOtn to the war with France and to the prepress of 
9)8 Eeformation. Both Gustavus and Frederick were known to be mendly 
w the opizuons of Luther: both, therefore, were obnoxious to the universal 
&thcdic party,, which opeidy threatened an invasion in behalf of CSiristiain, 
ute, thoufl^ perfectly mdifferent to ledipon, had poUcy enou^ to dedate 
ihbnw the chiunpion of the ancient faith. On the other band, the reformed 
mbroescdOeimany deckued for the actual occupants of the Northern throneB. 
Bad the Scandinavians themselves been uniform in their doctrines, they 


would have had Kt|te te inte^ead MNWloi|riga eaemieB; bdV thofujli iht 
Reformation had made eoniddeiable piognos mtHm theociif 

ei^^e^y the townsi the majority^ perhaps, still adhered to the 
Romish communion. This was particularly the case in Norway, which, for 
reason, was more favourable to Christian than to the reigning king. 

So apprehenfflve was Frederick for the result that, m 1529, sent his son 
into that kingdom, to obtain from the estates a reco^tion as successor to the 
crown. They refused to act, on the just ground that they had the elective 
rij^ no less than Denmark; and that, as the two crowns were inseparable 
by the treaty of union, the sovereim elected by the one would natuwy be 
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John — or, we should rather say, to the church of which John was consideicd 
the champion. They hoped, too, that the day was not far distant, when he 
or father would arrive with a formidable armament to restore the andeni 
worship throughout the North. Frederick and Gustavus participated in the 
opinion: and, in 1530, they renewed another of the disputes which had so often 
agitated them. Vigen was restored to Norway; but the administration and 
the revenues were to remain rix yearn longer in the hands of Gustavus, as a 
kind of indemnity for the renunciation of his pretensions. At the same time, 
both monarchs drew still closer the ties which connected them with the 
reformed princes of Germany. 

Christian Reappears, and is Cast into Prison 

The time was now come when Christian could again try the fortunes of 
war. Emboldened by a supply of money from the emperor; by another from 
Norway, with the promise of a general rise on his disembarkation in that 
kingdom; by numerous emigrants from all the three kingdoms; by the good 


Kingdom; oy numerous emigrants irom au me mree Kingdoms; oy me good 
wimes of the cleigy and peasantry : by about ten thousand mercenary soldien 
belonging to several nations; ana by a fleet of about thirty sail which the 
tnerefints of the Low Countries hired to him, he left the ports of Holland late 
in October, and steered for Norway. Why he should venture to sea at such A 
tempestuous period of the year, can only be explained by that fatality whicb 
seemed to attend every tlflng he undertook. On the coast of Friesland, a stem 
sank ten of his vessels; vnth the rest in a shattered condition, he readied 
Christiania. ^ . 

His proclamations, however, had much effect: thousands, 
senators and nobles, but especially the clergy and the rustics, flocked to m 
standard. Among these were the primate, two bishops, many priors, and a 
great number of me inferior clergy. Even towns decked for him; sothatjtn 
a diort time three fordfied places oi^ in the south of Norway — Agmslm, 
Beigenhus, and Bahus — hdd for Frederick. But these were b^ar llie 
strongest towns in the kingdom. They were defended by valiant men, and 
the governors were actuated by the best spirit. At such a season of the year 


governor that, if the dm was not rdieved witlun a given dme, it should 
surrendered to him. He mieht have known that Frederick would never / 


^ fall of so important a pSae, but he seems to have relied, with sometUttg 
like infatuation, on the premises of men whose sole object was to gam tiM 
That there was an underetanding between Frederick and these 
Aot to spare assurances of any kind, so that he lOi^t be lulled into pweet 
security until the hour of action was past^ is evident from the tenor of lus 
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^HftyWatiieaifc ^ithCiklieoatlem, the govie^ior of Aggerahusjromhk otherwise 
JpWfOOCKktable itttteuviiv, still more from the result, treated with 

w pmk respect by tm officer while made to believe that relief could not 
aasm in time, that the stipulation was only to save the honour of the com- 
mandant, and that the place would infallibly and immediately be surrendered 
— * while receiving the homage of the Norwegians, who acknowled^ his son, 
Prince John, as his successor^ and sent to Frederick a renunciation of their 
allegiance — he had the mortification to learn that one thousand chosen men, 
with stores and provisions of every kind, had thrown themselves into the for- 
tiess. Indignant at the deception which had been practised on him, he now 
invested the place with vigour — but in vain. He could make no impresrion 
on the massive bulwarks, and had even the grief to perceive that a formidable 
armament was approaching to raise the siege entirely. 

The Danish ncct, increased by the vessels of Liibeck disembarked within 
right of Christiania early in May (1532). At this moment Christian was 
making an unsuccessful attempt on the neighbouring provinces of Sweden, in 
the belief that the Roman Catholics generally, and all who wished for the 
z^tenatibn of the Kalmar Union, would either aid him, or at least offer no 
leririance to his progress. But the troops of Gustavus offered resistance 
eooui^. Having sustained a defeat, he was compelled to throw himself into 
Kbi^ella, where, owing to the Danish and Swedish reinforcements daily 
received by his enemies, his position was soon a critical one. That he was 
betrayed into it by one of his faithless attendants — and he had many of the 
kind — was his own firm belief, and must be the belief of all impartial writers. 
But the conviction arose too late: if the traitor was punished, the evil could 
not be recalled. With much difficulty, indeed, Christian cut his way through 
the surprised enemies who environed the place, and threw himself into Chns- 
timiia; but if this step delayed, it could not avert, his fate. That place was 
soon invested by new and more formidable armaments; his own vessels were 
bunt before his eyes, and he was thus cut off from all supplies; his provisions 
were alarmingly diminished; he had no longer money to satisfy his mercena- 
ries; and it was evident that he must soon either fall with arms in his hands, 
or make terms with the besiegers — if, indeed, he could not escape in disguise. 
Per ceiving the hopelessness of resistance, he made overtures of accommodation, 
follows is not the brightest page of this dark history. Under the walls 
‘ stiaiua, his deputies and the Danish chiefs met to agree on the terms of 
wJer. After some parley, it was manifest that they could not a^ee: 
in conformity with the entreaty of the latter, Christian himself repaired 
iQi the conference. There, with much affability of manner, with the greatest 
riilmrity, with the noblest confidence in the honour of the chiefs, he requested 
. to name the course which they would have him adopt. They ^vised 
to go to the cout of his uncle, who, they assured him, would receive him 




the utmost distinction, and even kindness; “ they engaged, before Qod. 
Oft their faith, their honou, and their salvation, to provide for his safety, ana 
tfeilit fA one hundred persons in his suite;” to treat him with all powible 
respect; to let him negotiate with whomsoever he pleased, whether in Nor- 
way, or on his passage to Copenhagen, or during his sojourn in Denmark; to 
procure for his adherents a complete oblivion of the past; to use their influence 
to obtain for him the beat terms from Frederick; and if the two kings should 
not agree, still the safe-conduct which they gave him should be equally 
binding, and he should be at liberty to go wherever he pleased. 

After this dear and unequivocal engagement, Christian no longer hesitated 
to confide in the Daxush chiefs. He received the safe-conduct; wrote a 
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humble and eteu affecting le^ tc hla unde, whom he prommed 
forward to oboy as a son would his father’’; and in JTuly embarked for 
hag^ He now discovered the extent of the treachery of which he was tw 
victim. Frederick refused to sanction the convention. But so notorious a 
breach of faith required some colour of excuse^ and he assembled his rigjnaad, 
or rather, such members as he knew would abide by his resolution. The majoiw 
ity — for there was an honourable minority — were of opinion that the condi* 
tions and the safe-conduct should be disregarded, m the ground that they 
had been signed ** against the intentions of the king.’' Gyllenstiem, the chief 
actor in the perfidy, was next examined; and he too advised the retenti<m Of 
Christian, on the plea that he (Christian) had violated the sale condiict* 
which was therefore null! The determination to imprison him, wlfich was 
ur^d alike by the nobility and the deputies from Lubeck, was soon takifltl. 
AU this time he remained on board the ship which had brought him from 
Norway, suspicious, indeed, of some knavery, but little apprehensive of the 
severe fate which awaited him. To his demand that he would be admitted 
into his uncle’s presence, it was replied that the king was at Flensbu^ and 
that the interview solicited would there take place. Towards that city tbe 
course of the vessel which carried him, and of some others, designed not to 
honour him but to secure his imprisonment, was immediately directed. From 
the sea he contemplated with a gleam of nope the towers of Flensburg, but 
that gleam soon vanished; the squadron passed along, and bore him to the 
strong fortress of Sonderburg, in the solitaiy isle of Alsen, within which he was 
speedily immured. The place was well chosen. It lay far from the route of 
tne Swedish and Norwe^n vessels, but within a short sail of Lubeck aqd 
Holstein, both of which had an interest in his safe detention. He had but one 
apartment, and that a dungeon the door of which was walled up. There was 
a small grated window in the wall, through which his scanty provisions wme 
daily handed. During twelve long years he languished in that norrible abode, 
with a dwarf as his only companion. He was abandoned by the world, even 
by his imperial brother-in-law; and his existence was remembered only by 
the anxiety of the nobles of Holstein, Denmark, and Sweden to prevent Jus 
enlargement. 

Two other circumstances concurred in the establishment of Frederick’s 
throne. One was the submission of the Norwegians, who bent to the powsr 
which coerced them; the other was the death of trince John, the soA of 
Christian. There was now no rival to the pretensions of Prince Christlani Ibe 
son of Frederick, who had already been acknowledged heir to the thranSU tal 
Denmark and Norway by the estates, or rather, by the rigsraad and noUso 
of both kingdoms. 

Before we dismiss the reign of this monarch, we must advert more partkui^ 
lariy to the religious state of the North. From the contiguity of DenmiK 
to tiie Protestant states of Germany, the new opinions could not fail to M 
introduced into it immediately after their promulgation by Luther. Ibs 
Scandinavians, too, had sense enough to perceive the monstrosity of tbe dcfo^ 
trines respecting indulgence, openly preached by the papal legate ArcembdA* 
Rome claimed a right which God himself has not claimed — that of dispensing 
with the eternal obligations of religion and morality. But if reason has ofto 
led to the conversion of individuals, it has seldom influenced a nation, and still 
less that portion of it denominated the great. ^ The majority of men do not 
reason: they are led by example; while those in authority are influenced by 
their interests. Christian looked on the Reformation with a favomade eye, 
because it gave the prince, in matters purely ecclesiastical, a voice which, since 
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ly OdAlimtiyij^ perhaps — certainly anoe those of the Garloving^ 
■h It did more: it plseed at his disposal 

M Jimues of the imurdi and many extensive domains, which, by the siq>- 
pMffpn of the monastio orders, reverted to the crown. These advanta^g^ 
eeo^ed with the diminiidied power of the bishops, who had often been the 
tyrants of the North, made him so much favour the Reformation as to send 
for missionaries to preach it openly .<2 


PONTOPFIDAN TELLS THE STORT OF THE REFORMATION IN DENMARK 

Things had come to such a pass that it can justly be said that the govern- 
ment had become dual, and the archbishop a monarch of the church who 
scarcely gave precedence to the king. It may not be true, as is related, that 
a bishop on drinking the kind’s health said : Our favour brings your favour 

but it is, nevertheless, certain that these lords had gone far toward gaming the 
ascendancy over the king. 

How great the state and revenues of these prelates were, can be guessed 
from the fact that King Christian II, who with jealous eyes watched the 
increase of their power, gave orders that in future the archbmop was only to 
be accompamed by twenty horsemen when in the field, and the remaining 
bishops by only ten. Previously they had had a hundred. In the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries they were real war heroes, who generally commanded the 
imy of the kings at sea and on land. When they summoned their peasants and 
those of the capital, they could assemble a fair force of so called ** choirmen,*’ 
who fought with dubs, and even attacked royal castles. In the battle fought 
at Fodevig in 1135, under King Niels, six bishops and six hundred priests were 
killed. By wills and other presents for masses for the dead, these lords had 
gained so many noble lands that thirty-three fiefs were subservient to the 
eidao^al see of Eoeskilde ; and, as can he seen from a writing of King Christo- 
pber I, a great many nobles were bound by allegiance to them alone^ and not 
to ihe king. Only daily misfortune and weakness could therefore anse in the 
state. The luxury and terrible extravagance of the dergy of those times 
cert^y could not have been greater. 


Coarseness and Ignorance of the Clergy 

Most of the bishops, abbots, prelates and priests were according to the 
iilmry standards of the period, to be counted among the unlettered. In the 
tiiCBie <n the Reformation there was not one who. at the conference at Gopen- 
bJiigen in 1530, could have been compamd to Maeister Thauson and 
Cflfo Protestants who had studied at Wittenberg: but Doctor Stagefyer and 
dfher learned men were brought from Cologne as champions. 

^ Those of the prelates who had studied were rarely theologians, but mostlv 
Jhefis and decret dodores or LicentiaH, They applied themse^es to that which 
bd^n^ to the maintenance of their state, supremacy, and advantage. 
Tb^^* disputed,” with the ban, against the heretics and relied on the aigu- 
"ment of the sword. Those who had scruples were told, “Eat, bird, what is 
placed before you, or die.” It must also be remembered that theolo^ and 
me Holy Scriptures were not allowed to be taught at the University of Copen- 
ba^. One Dane appends to a document the statement: “As I cannot 
wnte myself, so and so has s^ed in my stead.” Jerpager, in Orat. Jubil., 
assures us that a canon of Ribe, Nicolaus Ebbonis, was not able to sign his 
own name. Some studied in Paris and in Cologne on the Rhine, but these 
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mre few oompaied to those who learoad a little bad Itatin in the oQawent^ 
who had been only ofiS^als and servants of the bleeps, and had tiwn beoosQ^ 
preachers. 

As they themselves had little light they could not impart much to Otbttv. 
Their sermons were full of absurd fables of miracles which were said to nave 
taken place here and there; and these preachers concerned themselves oxily 
with private confession, veneration of the saints, etc. This is satisfactorily 
attested by the work of the papist Postil still kept in the libraries of curio 
lovers — written in the Danish language by Christen Pedersen, canon of 
Lund,^ and published in Paris shortly before the Reformation, namely in 1515. 
In tills volume one finds a whole store of superstitious absurdiu^. It is 
worth while to introduce the following passage as a specimen of the eld 
Danish credulity: 

''We read that there was a jailer who, whenever he passed before the 
image of the Virgin Maiy, honoured her with an Ave Maria, and commended 
himself to her care. Once when he was praying to the Virgin Mary, the judge 
ordered that he should come and hang a man. On the way, his enemies came 
and killed him. Now, there was in the town a pious priest who had the 
habit of going round all the churches of the town at night. In the night he 
came to the churchyard of Our Lady where he found many people hd had 
known in their lifetime. To one of them he said, ' How is it there are so many 
people here to-night?' He replied, 'The jailer of this place has been killed 
to-day, and devils have taken his soul, and say it belongs to them; on the 
other hand the Virgin Mary asserts it belongs to her. Now all the people are 
standing here to see the outcome of the affair. For the almighty Cod, a severe 
and just judge, is now to come from Heaven to disperse them by one wohL' 
Then the pnest thought to himself, 'I wish I could hide myself somewhere 
here, so as to listen to the sentence.' He therefore crept behmd some timber. 
When he had thus hidden himself, he saw the all-powerful Judge descend, 
sitting on his judgment seat and accompanied by his devoted Mother, the 
Virj^ Mary. Then came the devils, bringing with them the jailer’s soul, 
which they had bound tightly. They asserted that, on account of the many 
evil deeds committed, it rightly fell to them. Then Mary replied that in the 
hour of his death the jailer had prayed to her, and commended his soul to her, 
and that therefore by right it was hers. When the Judge heard this he did not 
wish to anger his dearly loved Mother^ neither did he desire to wrong the devU, 
He therefore commanded the soul again to enter the body, so as to atone tot its 
sins, and ordered a notification sent to the pope that the universal prayM of 
the church should be offered up for the jailer. Someone asked who was to 
inform the pope. Then the Virgin Mary replied, ‘Call the priest who hai^ 
hidden himself.’ When the latter came forth she gave him a beautiful rose 
saying, 'Take this to the pope, and tell him what thou hast heard and seea, 
and give him this rose as a proof.’ As soon as the pope saw the rose be 
believed the priest and credited his misrion, and he had the prayers sskL 
Afterwards the soul was released and entered Heaven. May almi^ty Qod 
grant us all the joy of entering and abiding there. Amen! " 

Wretched as was the standard of sermons, few priests had energy to preach 
at all. Many village churches belonged to the cathedral chapters; and 
therefore it was the duty of the canons, either themselves or t^o^h their 
deputies, to conduct divine service. But they neglected it at their leisure, yet 
nevertheless demanded their rents and tithes from the apasants, who utttm 
constant complaints. Once under King Christopher III they raised a rebel- 
lion, but found little redress. 
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fki Odense Recess and its ResvUs 

In 1527» a free and public diet was held in the town of Odense on the 
miiml of the Assumption. The bishops, prelates, knights, and lower estates 
inpteed there to consider various matters. The principal question was that 
01 ididous disturbances, and the speech which the king then publicly made to 
the bishops redounds to nis und 3 ring honour. The tenor thereof was that they 
should be mindful to keep the charge of their great pastoral office more heed- 


snouid be minotui to Keep tne cnarge ot tneir mat pastoral omce more need- 
ftdly than had been done heretofore ; and should at least see to it that the pure 
ana saving word of God should everywhere be expounded to the lay people in 
iheir churches — in place of which nothing had been heard up to this time 
save miracles, fables, lies, and foolish inventions of men. Although he had 
promised to maintain the doctrines of the church of Rome, yet they^ould not 
stretch his promise farther than to cover what was true and fundamental 
in the said doctrine^ nor extend it to the palpable errors which might so easily 
creep in at divers times. What he had promised concerning the dignity of 
order, he fully intended to abide by. But they themselves should con- 
sul no less what use they made of their greatness and power, and with what 
oonsekihoe they thought one day to give account of it to God, to whom both 
they and he owed fuller obedience than to the see of Rome. For the rest, since 
by this time the teaching of Luther had been so far disseminated in the country 
that they could not hope to stifle it without detriment to the common weal, and 
sLnoe they had heard that in other countries the said teaching had been adopted 

whole kingdoms and provinces, and could therefore no longer pass for 
heresy, he, for his part, taking all these things into consideration, was deter- 
mined to tolerate both religions within his kingdom, until at length, as all 
men hoped and ejected, a general council of the whole Christian church 
should be held. That which was then decreed in the matter of religion he, 
in common with other Christians, would hold binding upon himself. 

After many debates, and in spite of the opposition of the bishops, who 
obstructed it, so to speak, with hands and feet, the king, reinforced by the 
support of several members of the rigsraad, overcame all obstacles and 
obtained this much: that the subjoined constitution was made and con- 
firmed by the pvblica avetoritate. It is the more remarkable because it laid 
the foundation of the liberty of the Danish church, and paved the way for a 
complete reformation. 

Article 1. From this day forward every one of the clergy shall enjoy 
liberty in so far as no man shall be authorized to examine another’s con- 
scienoe, whether he be Lutheran or papist. Rather let evc^ man take 
tlmiU^t for his own soul. Article 2. The Lutheran confession in particular, 
whiiw had hitherto had no full security nor safeguard [Danish Leyde\, the li^ 
hooeeforth receives into equal protection and shelter as the papist. Article 
8. The estate of matrimony, which for several hundred years hath been 
pmdiibited to the servants of the church, canons, monks, and clerics of all 
sorte, is now permitted; and every man is free to enter into the married 
state, or to remain in purity of life \Rcerdijvenhed), Article 4. Henceforward 
bi^ops shall not go to Rome for the milium, but shall receive confirmation 
from the king only, after they have been lawfully elected by the chapter, 
which retains its liberty in the matter. 

Furthermore, another constitution was made concerning the jurisdiction 
of the clergy and their right or claim to fines, tithes, etc. The quarrel t^t 


was pending between the bishops and nobles on the question of forty-mark 
^es, was settled in such wise that fines due for murder and offences against 
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the diureh, the peace of the church, and clerical penx>nB^ imained UlMler 
jurisdiction of the deigsr* In all other cases the cncnm wad to levy the %ef « 
from its dependants according to law, and the nobles were to do the sattie 
from theirs. The tithes were confirmed to the clergy accordmg to the statutes 
of King Christopher III and other kings, the king as well as the nobles under- 
taking to bestow them. Any man might make offering for the souls of the 
deputed as God put it in his heart to do, but voluntanly and without com- 
pulsion. Bishops, prelates, churches, and abbeys were to retain possession 
of the property they held, till such time as it should be taken from them by 
the law of the land. Priests, monks, and other clerical persons were not to 
be brou^t before the assizes or provincial courts, but left to the jurisdiction 
of their rightful judges the prelates^ except in cases concerning certain locali- 
ties with which the assize and provincial courts alone should be competent to 
deal. 

Immediately after the diet of Odense, the character of the churdi and of 
religion in Denmark assumed a new and far more satisfactory aspect. The 
assurance of religious liberty and toleration aroused joy unsp^kable in some 
thousand peculiarly timorous souls, but no small indignation among the 
bishops and their followers, who saw whither matters were tend^, yet were 
powerless to interfere. The strength of truth was not on their side to enable 
them to hold the fort, and had it been otherwise, they would not have known 
how to avail themselves of it, for there were but few among them who had 
rightly perused God’s word, or had laboured honestly at theology — as could 
be said of their opponents, especially of Hans Thauson, Jorgen Sadolin, and 
others, who had employed their time well at Wittenberg. On the other hand, 
^'the fleshy arm and tlie strength of an horse,” which had hitherto been the 
papists’ strong support, began to corrupt, yea, to perish altogether, by the 
aforesaid constitution of Odense. When men would no longer be forced to 
believe and confess the faith, but sought to be convinced out of the Scriptures, 
their method of teaching was undone. Many a Nicodemus might now^ be 
seen creeping out of his corner, and coming over to the Protestant side. 
There were now almost as many Protestants as papists, and that not only in 
the towns, but in the villages and on the estates of the nobles. But many 
clave to the old superstition. The bishops were concerned only to save their 
order with the acecvlaribus thereto appertaining. They almost abandoned 
the defence of their doctrines, and could only look on and see, not the lay 
people alone, but a goodly number of preachers turn against them. Whereby, 
alasi it is to be feared that much impurity mingled with men’s motives, and 
some so-called priests were induced to cha^, rather by the liberty to marry 
than by heartfelt acceptance of the truth. Anthon Heinrich adduces more 
than one example of those who had long had their foscaria (who were Called 
Stedten), and were now joined with them in matrimony, according no uneen* 
tain recognition to children they had already had. Nicol Helwaderua^ who 
was secretly inclined to popery, casts ridicule upon them for this, saying in 
Sylva Chron, Mar. BaUh., ** Ihen they began to look round upon the daug^tors 
of men (Si te delectarU formoscB memyra ptiellcB, /, pete conjvgium)” 

Some monks and nuns who had b^n thnist into the cloister in youth, 
and without due probation, began secretly to desert in certain places, and to 
take upon themselves a different manner of life. But there were not many 
such, rince the proceeding was approved by few; and most monast^es 
remained in fair condition for a long while, save that aJew mendicant frian 
in the towns, for lack of alms and for other causes, aoandoned tlm moft** 
asteries, which were then turned to different uses. But the members of the 
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indbmd orders or those which lived de woprvu, especially the Beoe^ 
Beniftrdilies, and Augustmians, abode by their former way of lifeA 


THE DEATH OF FREDERICK 


Events soon showed that the decree of the estates of Odense was not to be 
a barren one. Inde^ndent of the secularisation of ecclesiastical property, 
occasioned alike by the desertion of the monastic orders and the forfeitures 
exacted from clerical delinquents, no bishop was thenceforth elected without 
the recommendation of the crown. His confirmation only had been stipu- 
lated, which was to act as a kind of veto on the choice of the chapter, if an 
improper subject should be elected. But by this innovation — by an exer- 
cise 01 authority, which even the pope, in all the plenitude of his power, had 
never cldmed — the chapter had no longer a voice in the matter Nor was 
tide all: such dignities were no longer to be gratuitous; they were to be 
bought. Thus, in 1529, on the death of the bishop of Roeskilde, his suc- 
cessor, who was recommended — that b, nominated — by the crown, was 
constrailied to pay 6,000 florins to the king. Even thb was not all: he abo 
engaged not to oppose the progress of the reformation, but to fill hb diocese 
with evangelical — that b, Lutheran — preachers; and, lest he should viobte 
the engag^ent, he was r^uired to give security for its due performance. 

The raect of such measures soon appeared, nobtein, Schleswig, Jutland, 
and still more, the cities of Copenhagen and Malmo, were tilled with Lutheran 
missionaries, whose zeal and whose novelty of manner made a ^reat sensation 
wherever they appeared. In the cities, there was more education, more gen- 
ml intelligence, than in the rural dbtricts; in them, the new doctrines were 
more eagerly examined and more promptly adopted. We do not, however, 
read of public dbputations in thb country, which were so common in Ger* 



Frederick took advantage of the circumstance to obtain from the estates a 
confirmation of the decree that the professors of both religions should be 
equally protected by the law. Yet thb decree could not prevent occasional 
durturbances. Sometimes the bishops found opportunities of persecuting; 
sometimes the Protestants refused to tolerate what they termed the idolat^ 
of the mass, and became persecutors in their turn. In general, however, there 
Wsa much less tumult in Denmark than in most other countries. The bias of 

court was too evident to allow of the Lutheran professors’ being materi- 
sSiy hurt; and the latter, though vehement in their sermons, had too mu^ 
prudence needlessly to exasperate a yet powerful body, who might be assbted 
Sit any moment by foreign mtervention. 

On the whole, then, the Reformation made gr^t progress in Denmark, 
and some m Norway, during thb monarch’s short reign. Ihe ancient church 
thceived a blow from which it could not afterwards recover. It might totter 
for a while; it might for a while appear majestic, and even formidable, to all 
who assailed it; but its ultimate rum was inevitable. One of the king’s last 
acts was to receive the Confession of Augsburg, which, though he could not 
ei^oroe it on hb Catholic subjects, he imposed on the Protestants. 

Frederick died in 1533. Hb character has been much lauded by the 
national hbtorians, from the chancellor Hoitfeld down to our own day. 
But a foreimer can see little to admire in it. Without genius, without gen- 
era^, wiwout honour, without any other guidmg principle than hb own 
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intemts, he has no one oli^ to our rei^t. By hla ((ueen, Anne of Bian* 
dttibuxg, he had issue «*-^C!hrietian m, hia sucoessor; and Dorothy married 
to Albert, markgraf of Brandenbuig and first duke of Prussia. These con- 
nections will account, in some degree, for his decided measures in lemird to 
the Reformation. His second wue, daughter of Bogislaw, duke of P^er- 
ania, was also a Protestant. By her he h^ (1) John, who inherited one-third 
of the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, (2) Adolf, successor of the ducal 
branch of Gk)ttoip, (3) Fr^erick, suocwively bishop of Schless^ and M- 
desheim, and coadjutor of Bremen. 

INTERREGNUM (1533-1534 A D.) 

The fifteen months which followed the death of Frederick were among 
the most momentous in the modem annals of Denmark. It mi^t have been 
supposed that the captivity of Christian II, and the death of nis son John, 
would have removed all obstacles to the accession of Christian, the ekleat son 
of Frederick — especially as his brothers were yet in their infancy. But the 
bishops and the supenor clergy were determined to exclude nim — first, 
because they were angry with his father; and, next, because th^ knew his 
own attachment to the principles of the Eefoimation. Their influence over 
the other members of the rigsraad, who were few in number, connected with 
them by the ties of blood, and stUl adherents of Rome, will go far to explain 
the events which followed. 

The rigsraad, as we have before observed, had by degrees usurped many 
of the attributes of the estates general; among them was the momentous one 
of a royal election. As usual, &ey met at Copenhagen, not so much to fix on 
the choice of a sovereign, as to consult with each other on the aspect of affairs, 
and to hold the reins of government until they could agree in the election 
of some prince. Their intention to exclude Christian was evident from their 
not invitmg him to be present, and still more, from their receiving with cold- 
ness the envoys whom, without their invitation, he sent to protect his inter- 
ests. He had even much difficulty in securing his election as administrator of 
Holstein until his brothers should reach maturity. He was thus in danger 
of losing, by the elective suffrage, all chance of authority in the estates held dv 
his father. He saw, too, that in Denmark there was a party which, though 
adoptmg a policy distinct from that of the bishops, was no less hostile to 
him: t]& was the party favourable to the restoration of C!!hristian 11. Be 
had, however, the satisfaction of perceiving that the majority of the nobles 
— thosi^ at least, of Jutland, Fiinen, and SkAne — were zealous for his Mac- 
tion. Imus, there were three divisions in the state; and, though that of the 
bishops was numerically the smallest, yet, as representatives of the church, as 
leading members of the rigsraad, ana invested with the actual admlnistrar 
tion, meir preponderance was manifest. 

This mnuence was strikingly display^ at the meeting of the estates gen- 
eral on the festival of St. John. In we discourse which the prelates delivwd 
on the occasion, they condemned the ** rash innovations ” of the preceding 
reign, especially the abandonment of the cloister by the monks, the tranter 
of church property to the hands of laymen, the desecration of church build- 
ings, the lamentable decline in volunta^ offerings, and the contempt in which 
the holy sacrifice of the mass — the only foundation of religion — was held by 
a great portion of the kingdom. In conclusion, they loudly demanded m 
restoration of the old order of things. These complahits were heard with 
comparative indifference by many of the nobles, especially by those who had 
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flhflxed (ki Hi dlAirpations of the times; but a body equal in number, who 
had Mi Ikwhed m spoil, were either neuter or disposed to the bishops. 
SonaB iM&agemen^ thmfore, was necessary— some concessions must he 
made, which it was intended to revoke whenever there should be a monarch 
ready to assist in the act. A decree was passed that bishops alone should 
have the power of conferring holy orders; that the tithe should be duly paid; 
and whoever should refuse it should have no protection from the civil power; 
that bequests to the church might be lawfully made and peacefully enjoyed; 
that the church should be supported in her actual rights and possessions. 
Thm concessions were openly opposed by two members of the iigsraad, but 
their opposition could avail little against the demands of one party and the 
timid policy of another. 

The next proceeding of the rigsraad was to prepare for the election of a 
kin^. There was no intention in any quarter of excluding the Oldenburg 
family; but, respecting the individual, there was likely to be dissension 
enough. Opposed alike to Christian II, and Christian duke of Holstein, who 
divided the wishes of above three-fourths of the nation, the bishops declared 
for Prince John of Holstein, brother of the duke. The reasons which they 
advanced for the preference of the younger over the elder prince, were spe- 
cious. Christian, they affirmed, being bom while his father was merely a 
duke, had less claim to the crown th^ John, who, from his birth, was the 
son of a king. The former had received his early education in Holstein, a 
stranger to the habits, the manners, the feelings, the very language of the 
Danes; and liad imbibe at the courts of his kinsmen, the German princes, a 
spirit that must necessarily be in many respects irreconcilable with the insti- 
tutions of the North; while the latter was truly a Dane in birth, education, 
language, sentiment, and principle. But the true reason for this preference 
was carefully withheld by the noble ecclesiastics; and this was the tender 
youth of John, who was scarcely twelve years old, and who, in their hands, 
ndght be moulded to any shape. The majority exclaimed against the choice 
of a mere child at a time when the maturest judgment and the greatest firm- 
ness were necessary to guide the vessel of the state. At length, the contest 
assumed a character almost entirely religious; the Roman Catholics following 
the example of their spiritual heads, by declaring for John; the Protestants, 
with equm pertinacity, calling for the elder brother. The former, apprehen- 
sive lest violence should be done to their independence of choice by the unruly 
mob of Copenhagen, were anxious to gain time, by the very natural proposi- 
tion, that the Norwegians, who were as deeply interested in the choice as 
themselves, should concur in the act. Here, too, was displayed the usual 
QUiming of churchmen; for the majority of that people were hostile to the 
{(iformatlon. As the season was too far advanced to allow the arrival of 
(M^ties from that kingdom before the winter, it was agre^ that the election 
should be postponed until the following year. The interim each determined 
tb employ in the manner beat calculated to advance his own end. 

Scarcely was this compromise effected, when the members of the rigsraad 
found themselves in an embarrassed position. From Duke Christian, who 
was too good a politician to menace them, they experienced only offers of 
mention with tneir enemy, the governor of the Low Countries — a power 
that they had incensed alike by the imprisonment of Christian II and by the 
riia^les which they .had imposed on commerce. But from Lubeck, which 
had resolved, in active commercial spirit, to derive every advantage from the 
internal dissensions of a rival, they received a very different treatment. Wol- 
lenwever, the envoy of that regency, and one of the burgomasters, demanded 
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for that all-engrossing republic the exclusion from the trade of the Baltic, of 
all other people, especially the English and the Dutch, to w^m the S<md 
was to be rigorouflly closra. Considering the power of Lilbeok, the head of 
the Hanseatic Lea^e, and the services T^ich she had recently perforo^ in 
behalf of northern independence, a refusal might provoke a dangerous enemy, 
and would certainly be construed into ingratitude. On the other hand, to 
exasperate the Low Countries and consequently the emperor and his allies, 
might be more dangerous, and would assuredly be more detrimental to the 
national interests. After much hesitation, a negative to the envoy’s propo- 
sition was returned in terms of studied courtesy, and with man^ expressions 
of gratitude and goodwill. But these availed nothing. Foiled in his project 
of engrossing all the trade of the North, and of humbung the Dutch, who had 
become the most formidable rivals of Lubeck, Wollenwever deteiinined on 
levenge. The bishops, who ruled the rigsraad, must first be overpowered: 
and this could be done only by contributing to the exaltation of the reformed 
party. By his artful representations of the danger to which the Protestant 
religion was exposed, and of the advantage which their respective communi- 
ties must reap by an alliance with the Banse Towns, he brought the two 
burgomasters of Copenhagen and Malmo — magistrates otherwise dissatisfied 
with the conduct of the bishops, and eager for revenge — completely within 
his infiuence. But the views of these allies were widely different: he aimed 
merely at perpetuating dissension, and profiting by it; they, at the termina- 
tion of all dissension by the election of Prince Chnstian, and the consequent 
triumph of their own party. The conduct of the bishops, which daily became 
more arbitrary and more odious to the reformers, did, for the cause of the 
latter, more than intrigue or even arms could have effected. The two burgo- 
masters forsook with dis^st their seats in the rigsraad, and confined them- 
selves to their magisterim duties. By so doing, they became popular in pro- 
portion to the unpopularity of the churchmen. 

At length, seeing the archbishop of Lund and his suffragans openly 
enjoin silence on the reformed preachers, and menace with excommunication 
all who refused to return to the ancient church, they repaired to Duke Chris- 
tian in Holstein, and exhorted him to place himself at the head of the Protes- 
tants, and seat himself on the vacant throne. Christian had the good sense 
to decline the dazzling offer, though he well knew that it would obtain the 
end proposed. He declared, that no one ought to be king of Denmark, who 
was not previously elected by the estates; and that he should not attempt to 
obtain by violence what ought to be conferred by the deliberate voice of the 
nation. This moderation was as much the result of good policy as of good 
feeling, since it would not fail to make a favourable impression on the elec- 
tors. In other respects he cultivated their goodwill. He negotiated a union 
between the nobles of Denmark and of the two duchies, and advised a treaty 
of commerce between Denmark and the Low Countries. By this treaty, the 
Soimd was opened to the Dutch vessels on payment of the usual dues. The 
Danish senate even entered into a defensive adianoe with the queen regent of 
the Netherlands, and provided still farther for the security of the realm by a 
similar alliance with Sweden. 

The alliance with the Netherlands was the more offensive to the people 
of Lubeck, as the two powers were then at war. Influenced by Wollenwever, 
the latter power bent its thoughts towards revenge — revenge on Denmark, 
which thus opposed its monopoly, its interests, its ambitious policy in eve^ 
respect. In the attainment of so great an object, all mindlr ones must be dis- 
regarded: eveiy jealousy of the Dutch was sacrificed to indignation against 
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mid H peai^ between the two o^mmensU powm 
of the flonditione was that Holland might send m nmny 
! into the Baltic. For tbk entire chanfe of potiejr we inayeaeily 
Liibeck now began to entertain the project of seizing for hemen 
passage of the Sound, and consequently the dominion of the Baltic; then, 
ao&mg could be so easy as to exclude Holland and all Europe from partici- 
pation in the monopoly. The means for executing this magnificent project 
must be an immediate war with Denmark. War, therefore, was resolved. 
But who was to head the expedition? Lubeck had no citizen or vassal import 
tant or able enough to undertake such a trust. Choice was at length made 
of a German count named Christopher, a member of the house of Oldenburg, 
whose talents and whose ambition were well known. He was easily persuad^ 
to assume a command, which might possibly obtain him a sceptre, which 
would certainly bri^ him riches, and probably avenge his imprisoned kins- 
man Christian II. The deliverance of that monarch was one of the pretexts 
wluch would most justify the war in the eyes of Europe. He therefore 
demanded the prisoner’s enlargement from the duke of Holstein. When the 
demand was refused, he did not repeat it to the Danish rigsraad, which might 
havebeen frightened into compliance, but declared war agamst both Holstein 
and wnmark (1534). 

THE count's war 

Christopher had raised 4,(X)0 infantry in Germany; these, added to the 
annaments which the Hanse Towns themselves furnished, made a respectable 
force. With it he penetrated into Holstein, took several towns, plundered 
them and the open country, and before he could be resisted by either the 
duke or the Danes, returned with great plunder to Lubeck. There he obtained 
large reinforcements; and then, with the burgomasters, sailed for Copen- 
ha^n. Within four leases of that capital, he was joined by the burgomaster 
of Malmo, who assured him of the good wishes of the inhabitants. He there- 
foie with his ships blockaded the city, while with a land force he disembarked, 
seized Roeskilde, forced the people to swear allegiance to Christian II, and 
replaced the bishop by the famous Gustavus Trolle, whose life had been one 
continued series of intrigues. That Copenhagen should offer no resistance to 
the invaders, may seem extraordinary; but the majority of the inhabitant « 
were in favour of Christian II, and their leaders were certainly won over by 
the agents of Lubeck. The count, after pillaging the two nearest towns, pro- 
ceedd towards the capital, and summoned it to acknowledge ^e captive 
monarch. The summons was obeyed by the city; and thou^ the fortress 
held out, it was soon compelled to capitulate. All Zealand was persuaded or 
forced to do the same; Malmo opened its gates, and, with most of Skdne, 
doelared for Christian 11. The bishops, the clergy, and such of the nobles as 
still hostile to that monarch, into Jutmd, which would listen to no 
mposal that involved his restoration. The isles south of Zealand submitted, 
Iwen was blockaded, and Jutland menaced. In these successes, the con- 
quer — if he who declares himself the head of a large native party, and 
mumphs by the aid of that party, may be called one — committed many 
excesses. There was, at the best, little discipline among his mercenaries; 
but he gave full run to their rapacity, by abandoning to them the domains of 
all who were represented as unfavourable to his views. A worse evil was 
the ferocity of the peasants, who, actuated by revenge against their feudal 
oppressors, massaci^ all that were so unfortunate as to faU into their hands, 
and ddivered their dwellings to the flames 
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fimt and chief was that he was not solicited; and he knew too well the qppro- 
hrasions eotertaiDed of him by the church, wantonly to obtrude the oner of 
his services. Besides, he was too discerning not to perceive that the progress 
of events was favourable to his hopes. He alone, of all the members of the 
Oldenburg family, was in a condition to measure arms with the invaders; and 
sooner or later his interference would scarcely fail to be solicited. But another 
reason is that he was, at this very moment, effecting a powerful diversion in 
favour of the kingdom by menacing Litbeck itself. That important city he 
invested by sea and land; and, though he could scarcely hope to reduce it, he 
effectually interrupted its commerce, and in other respects wasted its resounma 
The only consolation left — and this was no slight one — was that the arms of 
the regency were as successful in Denmark as they were disastous at home. 
The foresi^t of Duke Christian was soon justified by the event. The 
nobles of Jutland and Funen began to exclaim against the obstinacy of the 
bishops, in excluding from the throne those who mone could save the rest of 
Ihe kmgdom. In a general meeting of the rigsraad at Ry, in the former pro- 
vince, me burgomaster of Copenhagen harsmgued the members with much 
force and much eloquence. He observed, that if the duke had been chosen, 
^§ne and Zealand, and the other islands would not now be in the power of 
Liibeck; that if the choice were not immediately made, the party of Christian 
II must triumph — and who present could wish for the restoration of a king 
always sanguinary, and rendered ferocious by exile and imprisonment? The 
secular members applauded the discourse, but the bishops stiU resisted, and 
would have continue to resist had not the nobles, who were outside the hall, 
suspected the truth, forced open the doors, rushed into the room, and exclaimed 
with a loud voice, that Duke Christian must be chosen. Terrified at this 
demonstration, the churchmen withdrew their opposition — with a protest, 
however, against the violence of the nobles, and on the express condition that 
Christian shoidd recognise the privil^es of the rigsraad and of the church. 
He was instantly proclaimed; deputies were sent to acquaint him with the 
event, at the camp before Lubeck; he hastened to meet other deputies and 
confirm the privileges of the rigsraad and nobles; and at Horsens, in Jut- 
laxid, he received the homage of that province and Funen. To the bishops 
and all ecclesiastics, he promised the continuance of their revenues, privilem, 
and immunities, whether they remained in the church, or embraced Ihe 
Beformation; and he guaranteed to both communions perfect liberty of 
worship. How he kept these pronuses will appear in the sequel. 


THE ACCESSION OF CHRISTIAN lU (1534 A.D.) 

No monarch ever ascended the throne in circumstances more difficult 
more disheartening than those by which Christian IH was surrounded. One 
half the kingdom held, the other half menaced, by a powerful enemy; the 
church, the peasantry, and most of the burgesses — constituting at least five 
sixths of the nation — unfriendly to his claim; the nobles themselves, his 
only supporters, discouraged; the empire and the Netherlands no less hostile 
to him than Lubeck — these conditions were surely enough to damp the 
enterprise of any thinking man. But (Kristian was in all the fire of youth; 
he had not experienced the chilling misfortunes of life; his ardour was 
unquenched; he relied on the sympathies and even the Apport of Sweden 
and the reformed princes of CSermany; and he had at his command a body of 
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rsm^i nobtee. whooe interests, and even whose lives, were inseparably con- 
nected irith fasii sueeess. At tiie events of the war which followed —events 
eompGoated, imerm, and uninteresting— we can only glance. 

Having prevsiled on Gustavus of Sweden to make a diversion in his favour 
^ the invasion of Skime, Christian proceeded to attempt the deliverance of 
£^en, which was now almost entirely in the hands of the count of Olden- 
burg. He succeeded but he had scarcely left the island to carry his arms 
els^here, when the count returned and again reduced it. That ambitious 
chief had other objects than the mterest of the r^ublic or that of Christian 
n, in whose name he had drawn the sword. Hearing of the new king’s 
departure, he detached a part of his force into Jutland, the reduction of which 
would insure the submission of the whole kingdom. The attempt was an 
arduous one, since that province contdned the most numerous, the most 

warlike, and the most devoted portion 
of the Danish nobility. Yet Aalborg 
was taken; all Verdsyssel was occu- 
pied; devastation marked the track 
of the invaders, and terror preceded 
their march. The undisguised prayers 
of the peasantry for the success of 
men whom they hailed as their de- 
liverers, alarmed the nobles and 
caused them to flee to the strong for- 
tress of Renders. A stand was, in- 
deed, made by the royal generals, 
but they were signally defeated. The 
moral effect of uiis victory was more 
valuable than the victory itself, since 
it induced the peasautrv, whom fear 
had hitherto kept aloof, to take an 
active part in the war. Woe to the 
local tyrants on whom they laid their 
hands I Yet they could not perpe 
trate worse deeds than the mv^ers, 
or the nobles themselves, whenever the latter had the opportunity. For- 
tunately for Christian, Renders repelled its assailants and forced them to 
seek a refuge in Aalborg. Equally fortunate was the convention which, under 
the mediation of some reformed princes, he made with Lubeck. That republic, 
on the condition of his raising the siege and of respecting its territory, which 
was thenceforth to be neutral, engag^ not to act gainst Holstein, which was 
to be equally neutral. But in reg^ to the war m Denmark, both parties 
were at liberty to push it as zealously as they wished. In accordance with 
thia treaty, the king hastened with the troops which were thus rendered dis- 
posable to the succour of the Jutlanders, while the regency sent the defenders 
of Lul^ck to prosecute ^e war in Denmark. 

With the reinforcements thus obtained, the royal party laid siege to AaJ- 
boig, defended by Clement, one of the count’s generals, with a considerable 
bo^ of Danish peasantry. Brave as was the defence, the place was taken 
by assault, and every man put to the sword; two thousand rustics thus per- 
ished, while their kuraers were reserved for more lingering and more painful 
No wonder that the people should retaliate when such horrible 
severity disgrac^ the royal army. What few rights the Jutland peasantry 
Still held, were declared forfeited by their rebellion. During the winter which 
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followed Christian made some overtures to the oount, but they were rejeeted; 
and preparations were made for the resumption of the warfare in the spring. 
The count had men enough, but he wantra money to pay hto German mer^ 
oenaries, and this he could not obtmn from the peasantry: he could only 
wring it from the nobles and the cle^; and in proportion to these demands 
upon them, were their secret aspirations for the triumph of Christian. The 
progress of the Swedish arms in service inspired them with new hope. Halm- 
staof, Varberg, and Helsingborg, with the intervening region, were reduoed. 
Malmo and lAndskrona were invested; a fleet which Christian had obtained 
from his allies soon appeared off the coast of Funen; and in a general action 
victory declared for the king. A new armament soon arrived from Lubo^ 
headed by Albert duke of Mecklenbu^, who had married a niece of Quistto 
II. The count of Oldenburg complained bitterly of this supersessihnt wha^ 
was most impolitic; and as he h^ a large body of devoted followers, he 
retained a share in the command. But this compromise was worse than the 
evil it was designed to remedy; the two chiefs were too jealous of each other 
ever cordially to co-operate. The necessary result was, that few trophies 
more were won by the invaders. Funen was restored to the roy^ dominion. 
Zealand was next occupied, and Copenhagen invested. At the same time, 
detachments were spaim from the royal army to commence the siege of 
other fortresses on the neighbouring islands, and to press those of Malmd 
and Landskrona, which still resisted. 

Before the si^e of C^enhagen, southern Norway had been induced to 
acknowledge Christian 111. But the northern provinces, influenced by the 
clergy and the archbishop of Trondhjem, would listen to no terms of accom- 
momition. Yet the adhesion of a part of that kingdom was a great ^van- 
tage to the ki^, since it furnished him with vessels to press the siege of 
Copenhagen, fijually useful were those which he received from Sweden, 
maependently of the inestimable benefit produced by the diversion of the 
Swedish troops in SkS.ne. Christian had the satisfaction to see the recon- 
quest of Varberg, which the Lubeckers had recovered stratagem. On 
this occasion, he stained his laurels by the execution of Meyer, burgomaster 
of Lubeck and governor of the fortress; and that, too, in opposition to the 
terms of the capitulation. On the rack, Meyer is said to have confessed that 
the republic had agreed to sell Denmark, or at least its chief fortresses, to 
Henry VIII of England. Henry, surely, who was no general, and whose 
army was in no high state of discipfine, could not be so foolish as to offer 
money for what could never be his. Probably the whole is an invention of 
the Danish writers, to lessen the odium inseparable from this violation of the 
laws of Landskrona now capitulated; while Copenhagen and Malmo were 
pressed with renewed vigour. To relieve them, a new armament of eighteen 
vessels arrived from the Hanse Towns; and notwithstandi^ the opposition 
of the royal fleet, supplies were thrown into the former. The pla^, there- 
fore, was in a condition to resist many months longer. On the other band, 
early in the following year (1536), Cronenburg, the key of Copenhagen, WM 
reduced, and some other fortresses on the islands; so that the capital in 
Zealand and the town in Skane were the only places which now held for the 
Lul^k party. That republic was weary of the war; and after much nego- 
tiation, peace was finally made between the king and the regency. The lattor 
retted their commercial advantages in the ^tic, and received Bomholo^ 
which they were to hold fifty years as some indemnificatlpn for their hawilW 
expenditure during the war. Faithful to their new engagement, they recauea 
their troops at Copenhagen and Mahno; but the latter, at the instanoe of the 
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The oe^ advantage, therefore, which the king derived from this treaty was 
an open sea, which the vesseb of the republic had previously infested. This, 
however, was a great advanta^, and it enabled his fleet to intercept the sup- 
plies sent from some towns in Tomerania for the besie^. His next success 
was the capitulation of Malmd. 

But Copenhagen, without provisions, without hope, except from a doubt- 
ful reinforcement promised by the Netherlands, still held out. Famine at 
length appeared; horses, dogs, cats, and the vilest aliments were all con- 
sult; and starvation seemed inevitable, unless the obstinate chiefs could 
be brought to capitulate. An evil scarcely less tolerable was the license of 
the soldiers, who went from house to house to seize any bread that might 
remain, to violate the women, and often to murder the fathers or husbands. 
Borne died of hunger in the pubhc streets, more in their beds; the survivors, 
pale^ emaciated, scarcely able to walk across the floor of their own houses, 
awaited in despair the issue of this dreadful extremity. These privations were 
less felt by the soldiery than by the inhabitants; yet the soldiery found them 
intolirable, and were the first to make overtures of submission to the king. 
A capitulation was soon negotiated. The two chiefs were to be sent to their 
respective lordships, follow^ by all the Germans who chose to go; but they 
were to leave their artillery and stores of every kind. There were no condi- 
tions imposed on Albert; but the count of Oldenburg was obliged to swear 
never to re-enter Denmark, and never to make war on the king, his subjects, 
or his allies. All the citizens who wished were also at liberty to accomp^y 
the German mercenaries; but two leaders were excepted. Hunter and Bog- 
binder, who were to remain in the kingdom. Yet even these were assured of 
pardon; and so were all the citizens who remained. Albert, the count, and 
many followers, embarked while Christian made his public entry into Copen- 
hi^en. The spectacle of the distress to which the citizens were reduced is 
said to have moved him; but if he had such compassionate feelings, they 
were sure to be absorbed by his thirst of vengeance on the originators of the 
late resistance. But he knew how to dissemble, and his entry was hailed with 
joy by the famished inhabitants [July, 1536]. 

THE DIET OF COPENHAGEN (1636 A.D.) 

In the opinion of Christian and his Lutheran adherents, these originators 
were no other than the bishops, the destruction of whose order had been 
determined in the royal mind long before the fall of Copenhagen. Probably 
^ey were not ignorant of this hostile feeling towards them, when they so 
i^ouidy resisted his election; but in that resistance they were justified mike 
by riie constitution and their duty to the church. From the time they had 
aduiowledged Christian, and received his engagement to protect them in 
tbeir actum rights, they had taken no part in the war against him. What, 
indeed, could they expect, in the event of the former Christian’s restoration, 
but a persecution more bitter than they had before experienced? Passively, 
but not without anxiety, they had watched the progress of events; and now 
that the king was master of all Denmark, they could only trust to the royal 
faith for their continued security. But that he cared very little for such 
engagements was evident from Ins treatment of Meyer and from his avowed 
intention of bringing to justice one whom in the recent capitulation he had 
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againat tlifl Mhops. Su fiiM st^ iiM M anlude tfatM tha rimadf; 
to interdict them from all authority in temporal conoema. But hia tmrst for 
vevtD^ anda still more, his avaricei ^Bvere not to be thus satisfied. It was 
not difficult for him, a conqueror, to procure the sanction of the rimaad to 
any proposal affecting churchmen, es^cially when they knew that wey were 
to sl^ in the spoil. Having privately assembled them, a resolution was put 
to abolish the temporal authority of the bishops, to confiscate their revenues 
for the use of the state, to destroy their jurisdiction in the church as well as 
in the state, and not to restore them if even a general council should decree 
their restoration, unless the king, the rigsraad, and the estates of the rea^ 
should see fit to revoke the present resolution. It was also agmd to adlia|e 
in future to the Protestant religion, to defend and advance its interests. An 
act embodying these resolutions was signed by each member, tHio promised 
to keep the secret. 

At this very crisis, the archbishop of Lund and the bi^op of RoeEAilde 
arrived, with the intention of testifying their duty to the sovereign. Both 
were arrested, and committed to dose custody. At the same time, m accord- 
ance with a preconcerted design, all the other bishops of the kingdom were 
seized — some by open force, some by perfidy. To justify this extraordinary 
step in the eyes of the nation, and of all Europe, Christian convoked the estates 
at tiopenhagen — if those could be called estates where the clergy, one of the 
most important sections, were not present, because not summoned. From 
an elevaM stage, on which the king and the members of the rigsraad appeared, 
he inveighed against the whole church, especially against the bishops: they 
had opposed by every species of violence the progress of the Reformation: 
they had persecuted the ministers of the gospel; they had promulgated 
statutes and decrees contrary to the national laws; they had been tyrants 
within their dioceses; they had resisted the election of the king; and were, 
in short, the source of all the troubles which the realm had suffered, or was 
suffering. Accusations so indefinite, so vague, so unsatisfactory in every 
legal sense, would have had no weight where the accusers were not the judges 
and predetermined to find a verdict of gjuilty. That verdict was given; it 
annihilated for ever the haughty domination of the clergy, and declared that 
the work of the Reformation must be completed by a total abolition of the 
Roman Catholic worship. It adjudged the vast revenues of the church to 
the wants of the state, to the support of the Protestant ministers, to the 
.maintenance of the poor, to the foundation of hospitals, and to the susten- 
tation of the university and the schools. 

In virtue of the sentence, a public edict appointed reformed theologums 
called superintendants, one to each of the vacant dioceses (the name of 
bishop, however, was soon restored). It united for ever to the crown all the 
palaces, towns, fortresses, villages, estates, and revenues of every kind, that 
had hitherto bdonged to the church. It ^owed the monks and nuns either 
to leave cloister, or to remain in it provided they agreed to lead an edifying 
life and hear the preaching of God’s word. It divided the tithe into throe 
equal portions, of which one went to the feudal superior of the parish, one to 
the crown, and one to the support of the resident minister. Some schools 
and hospitals were founded, atid some lands were appropriate to the reward 
of such theologians as might distinguish themselves by their acquirements; 
but the great portion of church property in Denmark, as in some other coun- 
tries, went neither to learning nor religion, neither to pof^erty nor siekne88.d 

E o reorganise the church Christian summoned from Germany the learned 
r. Bug^hagen, of whom Pontoppidan gives the following account:] 
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Doetor Jcbaim Bogenhagen, otherwise called Pomeranusi belonged to an 
oM and ndUe fainil;)r, although his father had held the office of alderman at 
WoUin in Fomeramai where^e himself was bom on June 24th, 1485. He 
pursued his academic studies at Oreifswald, and in the 20th year of his a^ 
became rector of Treptow, having early given many proofs, not only of skm 
in languages, but of true piety and devotion; for he was ill content with the 
ancient and frigid system of outward worship, and insisted at every oppor- 
tunity upon faith, love, and the true obedience of the heart. Nevertheless, 
he could not at first rid himself of a prejudice, derived from hearsay, against 
the doctrines of Luther; but in 1520, when the said teacher’s book upon the 
Babylonian captivity was shown to nim amidst a company of good friends, 
and his opinion demanded thereon, he said, after reading a few pages, that 
since Christ had suffered, many heretics had shamefully misled and distracted 
the church of God, but none so mischievously as Luther. But it was not long 
before the scales fell from the good man’s eyes, and having read the whole book 
in solitude and maturely reflected upon it, he spoke to his friends and col- 
leagues in a very different tone: "What need of many words? The whole 
worn is blind and lies in outer darkness; Luther alone sees the tmth.” His 
friends agreed with him, but likewise fell with hun under the displeasure of 
the bishop of Kammin, who expelled them from the town. 

Under those circumstances Bij^nhacen went to Wittenberg, where Le 
found Karlstad in the full tide of iconoclasm, and opposed hhn m such acts 


of violence. He soon became intimately acquainted with Luther, who was 
returning from his Patmos, and likewise with Melanchthon, and, by the m^s- 
trate of that place, was first appointed regular town preacher (Stmt-Prediger) 
and, soon after, professor of Holy Writ. Both these offices he held so dear 
that he would never exchange them for the bishoprics which were several 
times offered to him. Meanwhile his reputation for great piety and profound 
erudition was so spread abroad that he was summoned to various places in 
the north of the empire, to draw up new systems of church organisation and 
to give good counsel and help in all that concerned the Reformation. When 
he was in Hamburg about this business, and while the Flensburg colloquium 
with Melchior Hoffman in jmneto S, ccenoc was in prospect, he received his 
first call to Denmark. He was likewise present at the aforesaid colloquium, 
and there pleased Christian, the prince royal, who was also present, so well 
that when, in the year 1536, the latter ascended the throne to which his claim 
had been disputed, and resolved to depose the popish bishops and to introduce 
the Protestant form of church government, he summoned Bugenhagen to 
the country once more as a reformer of much experience. As it appears from 
his letters, he arrived at Cop^agen at the beginning of the so-called dog- 
days4 Soon afterwards he had the honour of crowning the king and queen, 
ordaining seven superintendents, presiding in conjunction with Petrus Pal- 
ladiuB. bishop of Zealand, at the First synod of Copenhagen — which was 
o^Voked from all the provinces to establish new church ordinances — and 
piroviding for the regulation of its ketUmes at the University of Copenhagen. 

At the beginning of the year 1539, he journeyed into Saxony for a short 
tiine, but sp^dily returned, in June, and was present at the ratification of 
the ecclesiastical ordinances at the diet of Odense. He then went to Copen- 
hagen again, lectured at the university, and frequently preached at court upon 
the pHahns of Daviff. He remained there, en^ged m such affairs, until the 
year 15^, and enjoyed i 
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popij^ bidiops from their sees to set ourselves in them/’ From which, 
amonfs other thin^, his hunulity and moderation are clearly manifest. Ibis 
man‘u said, by his mildness, frequently to have moderated the vehemence 
of Luther. In 1542 he return^ to Wittenberg for the last time, and g^tly 
extolled the love that had been displayed towards him in Denmark. During 
his stay in Denmark he wrote various things concerning the state of the church 
there to his colleagues at Wittenberg. 

After his departure men would Imve been glad to see him return to Den- 
mark for the fourth time and there abide till death. This the kin^ asked him 
to do — in a letter dated Gottorp, die trium Regunif 1543 — in winch he says, 
among other things: “Therefore we have thought upon you with favour, and 
have desired to request you, if it be in any w^ possible, to come hither again, 
since we should be glad to have such an old romeranian or Chnw-baoon, who 
might perhaps endure the air of this country better than another. We would 
take such care of him that he should have cause to be grateful to us.“ 

But Bugenhagen was already a man of sixty, enfeebled by many labours 
and desired to end his days in his beloved Wittenberg — which he did on 
April 20th, 1558.A 


NORWAY AND PROTESTANTISM 

The bishops continued in prison for some time after the diet of Copen- 
hagen; but at len^h, they were all liberated except one, on their engagement 
never to disturb the new order of things. That one was the bishop of Roes- 
kilde, whom no entreaties, no threats, could induce to submit, and who 
therefore died in confinement. From this moment must be dated the entire 
ruin of the Romish church in Denmark. Liberty did not gain by the change. 
The reformed clergy had not influence enough to curb that wild and licentious 
power by which both thrones and altars, both freedom and religion, have 
been frequently swept away. The burgesses also were too insignificant 
per se to offer any resistance; and the peasantry were, as we have already 
stated, deprived of what little voice they had enjoyed m the general assem- 
blies. No check, therefore, remained on the inevitable usurpations of the 
nobility. 

The decree of the diet of Copenhagen is remarkable for two other points 
deserving of the reader’s consideration. There was evidently a compromise 
between the crown and the nobles. (1) It was asserted that, as ex^rience 
had proved the danger of leaving the throne vacant, the recurrence of such 
evils must be averted by the recognition of Duke Frederick, eldest son of the 
king, as successor to the throne. If he died before the father, then the next 
son should be the designated heir; and if all the sons died, the estates, during 
the life of the king, should be bound to name a successor, and that intended 
successor should assume the tiUe of Prince of Denmark. Here was the legfll 
establishment of the hereditary principle. The price which Christian pfid 
for it was, first, a large participation, as we have just seen, in the titles, aipd. 
we may add, in the confiscated church lands. (2) But the other articles oi 
the decree to which we have alluded will equally establish the fact of a com- 
promise. The king confirmed to the nobles the power of life and death oyer 
their vassals; the mfliction of fines up to forty marks; and “all other privi- 
leges, powers, and prerogatives which the king himself could exercise on Ids 
domains.” 

The conduct of this monarch towards Norway does not increase oar 
respect for his memory. The southern provinces of that country had, ta 
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m havie htidim related, acknowledged bim; the northern, influenced by the 
archbishop trf Trondhjem and the de^, had refused to do so. Before the 
reduction of Copenhagen, yet when his ultimate triumph was inevitable, he 
despatched three members of the rigsraad to Norway, demanding not only 
his election by all the estates, but a subsidy for the continuance of the war. 
The former demand was received with coldness, the latter with indignation. 
In the north, the people called on the archbisnop to prevent the election. 
To that call he, who was one of the most violent of men, instantly responded; 
and as the head of the regency which had been established, arrested the bishop 
of Christiania, the bishop of Hammer, and another senator in the interests 
of Christian. He did more: he procured the condemnation of all the senators 
who had offered the crown to the "Danish tyrant.” Some were put to 
daath; some were imprisoned; and the popular mind throughout the realm 
in the south no less than in the norUi — became hostile to his claims. 
Ihlt what dependence can be placed on such a basis? The victories of Chris- 
4An inspired the Roman Catholics with fear, the Protestants with hope. 
That he would struggle for the crown, and struggle successfully, became by 
ddgrehs the general opinion ~ so much so, that even the primate released the 
iSnators whom he had imprisoned and made overtures of submission. As 
Usual^ they were accepted by the royal officers, with a belief that they would 
])0t be ratified by the king. But whether ratified or not. one advantage 
would be gained — his immediate election. It was gained, and the royal 
perfidy was soon made apparent by the equipment of a fleet to seize the arch- 
bishop and other persons supposed to be unfriendly to the new king. Warned 
of the fate designed for him, the churchman fled to the Netherlands. His 
metropolis was seized; while another royal general marched on Christiania, 
which had also refused to acknowledge Christian. The bishop capitulated; 
so did all the southern towns which had not already submitted. What was 
the reward? At this veiy time, and immediately after the destruction of the 
Daifish bishops and clergy, a royal decree forever destroyed the independ- 
ence of Norway by dedarmg it to be an internal portion of the Danish mon- 
ardiy, "just me same as Jutland, Funen, Zealand, or Skane.” Nor was 
this a vain menace — it was immediately carried into effect. By degrees, 
too, the Roman Catholic religion was exti^ated, and the Protestant faith 
established: nor was there any open opposition to the change. But in Ice- 
land there was much resistance; and it required an armament to convince 
riiat sequestered people how necessary the reformation was to their ever- 
lasting welfare.<^ 

The state of the church in this island during the year 1540 has been 
described as half evangelist, particularly in the southern part, under Bishop 
Btoten Enerson of Sk^olt, an enthuriastic reformer, though still half popish. 
The northern part, the bishopric of Holum,was under Bishop Jon Anieson, 
who, aJthoui^ he received, as the others h^, the royal command to abstain 
hrom manifest superstitions and to reform his see, not only refused to comply, 
tat also endeavoured in eveiy possible way to contravene the activities of 
hb feUow bbhop. In thb he was especially active in the year 1547, and 
caused Bishop Bwten Enerson such dbtress by his knavish tncks that Ener- 
son found himself necessitated to make the long sea-joumey to Denmark la 
person, in order to lay before the king his own distress and the troubles of the 
diurch. V^en he liad arrived in Koldix^, he was given mucious audience 
by his n^esty; he took the oath of fidelity and received thereupon a royal 
poMortim for his person and teachings, with the assurances of adeauate 
help for the propagation of the Reformation throughout his fatherland. 
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His enemy. Bishop Jon Amesdn, received an imperative summons to present 
himHftlf b«oie the king. But for such a journey Aineson had no incli^tion. 
Instead, he instituted a fresh rebellion, put himself at the head of three hun- 
dred men, attacked Bishop Marten and took him prisoner, deposed the royal 
judge who should have executed the king’s commands and (by which one sees 
that he was in the matter of celibacy not papistically inclined) installed his 
own son in his place. Besides this, he was reported to have had the intention 
of facing himself and the whole island under the protection of the En^ii^. 
In Denmark there was much dismay at this news, and great bitterness was 
felt against the scoundrel. But for certain reasons this state of things was 
for a time endured, and the rebellious bishop was not only spared ex)60m- 
munication, but was pronounced exonerated hy royal patent. 

For the sake of sequence, we will here give a summanr of this affair, 
although in actual time it belongs to the chronicle of 1551. For in that year 
it dawned upon the king that the time was ripe for cruidungJon Aroeson, 
for leaving the Protestant faith an open path m Iceland. iWefore two sh^ 
were sent with the two knights, Axel THid and Christopher Trund-TruPd- 
son, and five hundred soldiers, carrying with them a command dated from 
Flensburg on the Thursday after Low Sunday, to give the imprisoned Bishop 
Marten mis liberty, and, should he be already dead, to ordain another evange^ 
list teacher bishop; but especially to seise the persons of Jon Ameson and 
his sons, and bring them prisoners to Flensburg : also ^ain to put the inhabi- 
tants of the land to the oath of fidelity and duty. But before these ships 
and their passengers could arrive, as they did about Whitsuntide, their 
trouble was saved them by another person. Bishop Jon Ameson’s fatheMn- 
law, a man of wealth and consideration, David Gudmundarson. Jon Ameson 
expected no good of this man, and dared not push his designs to fulfilment, 
or nave himself, with the aid of the English, constituted king of the country, 
until he had put Gudmundarson out of the way — knowing him for a powerful 
mam devoted to the Protestant doctrines, and a loyal subject of the lung. 

1^0 effect his purpose he gathered a force of five hundred soldiers, and 
took the field ag£wst Gudmundarson. The latter made all counter preparar 
tions with what haste he could, but could only muster three hundred armed 
men. With these he met his enemies boldly, but, before the attack, made a 
sensible speech to his faithless countiymen, representing to them how perfid- 
ious their conduct was, and how thankless in the end they might expect to 
find the service of the ^pish bishop. When by this means he had won mme 
minds and persuaded them to return to their duty, he attacked the remamder 
with so much spirit that he soon overmastered them; and the often-mentioned 
bishop, together with two of his sons, fell prisoners to him, whereupon be had 
them m three beheaded, urged by the consideration that, if they were spared 
a new revolt to give them fi^dom woidd be instigated by the bishop’s third 
son, who had escaped. When, after tlus event, help arrived from D&nmair]^ 
the knights in authority made one Oluf Bfulteson evangelist bishop ipd 
absolute head of the see of HoUe, adding all necessary aids for the propagation 
of the Reformation of the church similar to those which ten years previoqtily 
had been successfully carried out in the Sk&lholt see.^ 

The transactions of Christian III with Germany in themselves were of no 
mat moment. His position, in ^ard both to the emperor and to the Roman 
CathoUcs, naturally threw him into the arms of the Protestant party; and 
he ahaied the fate of that party. Efe was fortunate enough to defeat aU the 
attempts of the elector palatine, who had mmed a dau^ter of Ghristiad II, 
on tile crown. He was equally successful in humbling the Dutch, and in 
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oppoBUjg all the designs of the emi»ror to undermine his authority The 
Buuse &|ie^ (1543) reconciled him with Charles V as sovereign of the 
Netherlands, but not as emperor. By adhering to the league, he was neces- 
sarily the enemy of that monarch; out he exhibited no great zeal in the 
reformed cause, and he was genermly rei)roached for the indifference with 
which he beheld the most deadly blows aimed at it by the opposite party. 
With Sweden he maintained pacific relations to the close of his hfe. Not that 
war was not often impending, but botli he and his ally always contrived to 
adopt some compromise by which actual hostilities were averted. 

THE DEATH OF CHBIBTIAN III 

Two other things must be recorded of Christian III. Towards the close 
of his life, he so far relaxed in his behaviour to Christian II as to transfer that 
unfortunate king to Kallundborg in Zealand, to enjoy more room, less restraint, 
better food, and more indulgence in every respect — as much, perhaps, as 
could be enjoyed consistently with the prisoner's safe custody. The other 
evenj relates to the injudicious partition of Holstein and Schleswig. In con- 
formity with a pernicious usage, the king, considering that his brothers had a 
right to a share of the inheritance, reluctantly consented to invest two of them 
with extensive domains (his third brother, being a Romish ecclesiastic, had 
no share in the inheritance). This division, as we shall have too frequent 
occasion to record, was the source of the worst evils to the monarchy. Chris- 
tian died in 1559.<^ 

Ponioj)jyidan*8 Estimate of ChrUhan III 

Christian III, under God the true reformer of the Danish church, was 
bom at Gottoip on the 12th of August, 1504. In eaily youth he was sent 
by his father Frederick, at that time duke of Holstein, to his brother-in-law, 
the elector Joachim I of Brandenburg, to be educated at his court. Although 
the latter, who was his mother’s brother, was zealously devoted to popery, 
Prince Christian had opportunities of gathei^ so much information con- 
cerning the relimous quarrels then just arisen in Germany that his mind was 
early cusindined to popery and well disposed to the new doctrines proclaimed 
by Luther. Of this he gave proof early, when in the seventeenth year of his 
age he went with the aforesaid prince, his uncle, to the diet at Worms. There 
It came to pass that, in a church wherein the emperor Charles and many princes 
were assembled, a Franciscan monk inveighed vehemently against Luther and 
his heretical followers. The sermon ended, he knelt down to pray, and acci- 
dentally let the cord of his order wherewrith he was girded slip through a chink 
in the pulpit. Prince Christian, who was seated just below the pulpit, delayed 
noit to make the cord fast with a knot, so that the monk could not nse up again 
until he had summoned help. Whereupon he, noting the trick played on him, 
crM out: “My Lord Emperor, if even in your sovereign presence they do 
not refrain from such treatment of us poor monks, what wDl not be done in 
' your absence?” When the emperor afterwards met our prince at dinner, and 
heard that it was he who had played the trick on the monk, he is reported to 
have lau^d and said of him that it nught be this was a token that he would 
give the monks more cause fw annoyance in his day; which also came to pa^ 
m Reformation times. We may infer, from this and other proofs, that in his 
early years he was somewhat over-sprightly and almost of a flij^ty temper^ 
meat; which may likewise be the reason why in the twenty-&t year of his 
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age he married FrinceEB Dorothea of Lauenbuig^ who was at that tune fifteen 
years old, in direct opposition to the will of his father, who at tot looked 
upop the marriage with a veiy unfavourable eye. Until Christian ascended 
the throne, 1535, by the election of the Danish estates, he lived with her at 
the castle of Hadersleben, as governor of the two principalities. 

But since this youthful precipitancy was but viiiim naturae^ not animi, 
the lapse of years and the grace of God, which wrought powerfully in his 
heart, changed and amended all this in such degree that Cnristian not onlv 
grew into a most admirable ruler well worthy of the purple, but also, as W 
name denoted, into a true Christian and a man after God’s own heart, whereof 
so many evidences are extant that only a few of the most weighty can be cited 
To his fear of God Arild Hvitfeld,* among others, bears witness in the words: 
''He led a devout life; no day passed on which he did not make his prayer 
to God on his knees, and have the Bible read to him in his chamber, and the 
psalms of David sung. 

He was meek, charitable, and compassionate to such a degm that, when 
his notorious enemies Count Christopher of Oldenburg and Duke Albert of 
Mecklenburg were reduced to such straits in the protracted siege of Copen- 
hagen, that they had nothing to eat and must have died of hunger, he sent 
certain refreshments and personal necessaries expresse for them into the town, 
and when they afterwarcTs came humbly into his camp with white staves in 
their hands, he received them into favour as though they had never given 
him trouble. Blasphemers, murderers, and adulterers he did not readily pardon. 
But save in these cases he was loth that blood should be shed, and in punish- 
ments as in rewards he was a prudent ruler. He usually travelled through 
the country yearly, taking a few councilors with him, that in the principal 
towns of every province he might hear the complaints of those who were in 
distress, and remedy them as far as in him lay. With his neighbours he lived 
in peace and confidence, and after having successfully and valiantly put down 
the rebellion plotted in the interremum, and the sanguinary ciril wars, he 
would not hear of war any more, though he was frequently provoked to it. 
The great work on which, above all else, Christian’s desires and inclinations 
were set, and for which Heaven had raised him up in these perilous times, 
was the very necessary task of reforming the rachcally corrupt system of the 
church and the schools of Denmark. 

The death of this king, like his life, was admirable and worthy beyond the 
wont of men, hence I hold it good for edification to cite certain apeddlia. 
Though of his body he was well-grown, strong, and robust, he did not live as 
long as was expected, but only to the fifty-fourth year and fourth month of 
his age. An obstruction of the so-called golden vein,” from which he had 
suffered many times beforej^compelled him to take to his bed in the ci^tle 
of Arnsburg at Kolding in December, 1558, and gave no uncertain warnii^ 
of the approach of death. But another herald is said to have warned him 
likewise; to wit, an angel or, as Selneccerua expresses it, a man in white 
garments, who appeared to the king eight days before his death^ as he lay in 
Bed, though (as ne himself strongly asseverated) neither sleepmg nor wto- 
dermg in mind, and who, drawing near, thus addressed him: “On the 
New Year’s Day thy sickness will end and be followed by eternal hwthl" 
Neither his chaplain in ordinary, Magister Faulus Noviomagus, nor his phy- 
ridan Cornelius ab Hamsfurth, coula dissuade him from putting his trust 
in this ^orious vision of consolation; but when New Yw’s Day, or to 1st 
of January, 1569, was come, he comforted his wifd, blesseS to royal Chilmm, 
bestowed ^ts on his servants, begged forgiveness of all he had imwittipi^y 
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offmtedf and exhorted his cotincillors that they should act aceordizig to their 
oonecaiMiee^ end l^ally and honestly serve his son Frederick, who was then 
on his wajrfnxnMalmd but had not yet arrived; that they should be vigilant 
in the maintenance of law and order, and should rather increase than HirSniah 
legades bequeathed to churches, schools, and the ^r. After that, to all 
men’s amaeement, he said, with cheerful voice and ^ad ^stures, “Now I 
will enng, and you must s^ with me, that it may be said tW the king sang 
himself to the grave.” Whereupon he himself started the hymn of praise 
tdcen from the 103rd psalm, “Praise the Lord, 0 my soul,” etc., and when 
he came to the words, “ As a father pitieth,” his sanctified soul almost imper- 
ceptibly took flight. His inanimate body was at first buried in the church 
of St. Knud at Odense. His son afterwards had him borne to Roeskilde and 
buried under a very splendid marble mausoleum. Since I can find no epitaph 
upon this king, I will substitute for it the words of Reusner, quoted by Herr 
Lackmann: “His” (Christian IIPs) “royal capital was an eye of wisdom, 
a scale of justice, a scat of valour, a cnterion of moderation, a pattern of 
honour, a well of kindness, on assembly of the liberal arts, a school of learning, 
a holy place for teachers of the church, a table for the poor, a refuge for the 
inno^lent; and he himself, a most godly Christian and indomitable prince. 
Ris motto was, Mem Troht zu Gott culein, somt andem kein (My trust in God 
alone, and in no other) 




CHAPTER VIII 

GUSTAVUS VASA TO CHARLES IX 

[1528-1611 ad] 


GUSTAVUS VASA ASCENDS THE THRONE (1623 A D.) 

The fall and flight of King Christian II cast the whole burden of the 
struggle against Sweden's ruler and the Wend states upon Sevenn Norby's 
shoulders. Norby as King Christian's governor ruled Gotland with the 
stronghold of Visborg and had command of the Baltic where he conducted 
his king’s war against the Swedes and Lubeck. He took all the enemy's 
goods wherever he could find them, and he captured every ship he could, 
which went to and fro from the Wend Hanse cities and Dantzic to any of ^e 
parts of Sweden which were in the power of the kingdom's deliverer, and rich 
was the booty from that privateering, otherwise the war would soon have 
come to an end, as Norby could get no funds from King Christian. 

At the time when Gustavus Vasa was chosen ruler in Vadstena there had 
been talk of placing him on the throne of Sweden. Then he declined the 
crown, but when the fresh insurrection betokened an irreconcilable breach 
with the other country it was necessary for Sweden to have a king. It was 
therefore natural and just that the diet in Stren^s should choose the regent 
to be Sweden's king, and there coidd be no question of anyone but Gustavus. 
The 7th of June, 1523, was the ever-to-be-remembered day in the history of 
the North when the tot king of the Vasa family ascended the throne. 

Then the town of Kalmar was taken by Amd Vestgothe on the 27th of 
^y; on the 7th of July the castle of Kalmar fell: and oefore the middle of 
June the city and castle of Stockholm also capitulated. On St. John's da>^ 
1623, King Gustavus made Ms entry into his nearly deserted capital, and 
b^oro the end of the year Finland was also taken from Norby's men. Even 
districts beyond Sweden's toundaries were conquered. If King Christian 
Ittd not threatened the new ruler in Denmark and Severiff Norby had not 
continued the war from Visborg with Sweden and Lubeck, the two new 
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kinte would 0009 bavo been at war with each other. However, Lftbeck 
woiud not pen&ii tbat: she wished to Imve jpeaoe between Sweden and Den- 
mark, both as a condition for King Christian^ expulsion, and for the freedom 
of the Baltic; and that could not be until Gotland had ceased to be the 
centre of a war which stopped one of the means of intercourse for their king- 
ctam. 

Ltibeck regarded Gustavus’ success and accession to the throne essentially 
as her own work, and she now wanted to be rewarded for her aid. The 
men of Lubeck meant to have in Gustavus a useful instrument for their plans, 
and to be in a position to keep him in dependence upon them At the ap- 
pointed diet at Strengnas two of Lubeck’s councillors demanded payment 
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from the new king for Lubeck^s outlay and great expenses. At that moment 
when the war m Sweden was still going on, and Gustavus had a considerable 
number of soldiers to satisfy in older to take over the government in that 
devastated land, he could naturally not produce a sum of over 69,000 marks, 
and the people of Lubeck would not consent to accept paper promises alone. 

King Gustavus thus found himself obliged to consent to the proposed 
Strengnas Pnmiegium of the 10th of June, 1523, which shows how the Hanse 
Towns would have treated the whole of the North if they had been able; 
because according to this Pnvdemum King Gustavus and his council had to 
give the sustenance of the whole of the Swedi^ people into their power. 
Nothii^ can show their self-interest plainer than these articles: 

This agreement secured to Lubeck and Dantsic and their confedera^ 
freedom from all taxes and other imposts everywhere in the kingdom. No 
for^gner of any land or nation was permitted to buy or sell in Stockholm, 
Kalmar, or any other place in the kingdom, except those of Lubeck and 
Dantzio and their confederacy and those wnom tne merchants of Lubeck 
should see fit to privilege. Neither should permission be granted to anybody 
else at any future time. Moreover no foreigners were allowed to be citizens 
either in Stockliolm or Kalmar or to have permission to sail to other cities in 
the kingdom than those named.^ 

Though in possession of the object for which he had so long foi^t and 
so long mtrigued, Gustavus refused to be immediately crowns Sis pnr 
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text ma that so long as Swedai was polluted b;]^ a hostile foot he would not 
consent to any public rejoioings: his real motive was to eva^ the oaths 
which he well knew the clergy would, on that occadon, impose upon him. 
His intriaues were now directed to the augmentation of the royal authority; 
and he ootuned, from the mtitude or fear of the states, concessions wlm 
had been granted to none cn his predecessors. The public voice called u^n 
him to procure the liberation of the late administrator's widow and the other 
ladies who had lingered in captivity ever since the massacre of Stockholm, 
under the eyes, first of Christian and now of Frederick, his successor. He was 
for some time evidently averse to the return of the princess, since she had bcHme 
to Sten Sture two sons, who might trouble him at some future period. Bul 
he yielded to the popular voice, and indeed his own reason told him that he 
should have less to apprehend under the influence of a monarch who, thou|^ 
outwardly amicable, was secretly hostile to his elevation. He received them 
and their mother with much external respect; lodged them in his own palace; 
and to be secure against her being made the instrument of some enterprising, 
ambitious noble, married her to a man of bounded intellect, without coura^m, 
without weight in the state. Her eldest son too soon descended to the tonm; 
and the younger, being merely an infant, could not for many years cause him 
any uneasiness. 


QUSTAVU8 AND THE CLERGY 

To abase the clexgy, yet without appearing their enemy, was an object 
that no monarch whose dissimulation was less profound than that of Gustavus 
could have attained. Nothing indeed can equal the caution or the effective- 
ness of his measures. He began by nominating to the vacant sees such 
ecclesiastics as he knew were devotea to his will. He forced the chapter of 
Upsala to make another election, in lieu of Archbishop Trolle, who remained 
in Denmark occupied in preparing the restoration of Christian, That body 
had no right to venture on such a step; but violence induced them to cite the 
absent prelate to appear, and, on his non-appearance, to unite their suf- 
frages in behalf of the royal candidate, Johannes Magnus, the celebrated 
historian of Sweden. 

His next object was to encourage, underhand, the preaching of the 
Lutheran doctrines; and when the party was sufficiently strong to throw olf 
the mask, seize the revenues of the dominant church and abolish her worship. 
When pressed by Lars Anderson [Laurentius Andreae], a man of low birth 
but of great talents and greater ambition, whom he had elevated from a 
subordinate post to the di^ty of chancellor, to submit to the ceremony of 
his coronation, he replied he was well acquainted with the effect such a 
ceremony must have, but that he could not, in his actual circumstances, con- 
sent to its performance. He should, he added, never think himself a king — 
never be able to support the proper dignity of the office — until he were in 
possession of all the fortresses hdd bv the bishops; until he had reunited to 
crown all the church lands and revenues which his predecessors had 
alienated from it. He confessed, however, that he was mraid to venture 
on such a measure, knowing as he did the influence which the clergy exercised 
over their flocks. 

Anderson, who was a Lutheran at heart, endeavoured to remove the royal 
smpl^ by reasoning in wUch there was much truth aM some falsehjood. 
Ine lung needed not arguments, but md, in the course whicn he had resolved 
to pursue; and he was overjoyed to mid his chancellor aa clearsighted as 

■.▼. — Toil. XVI,* 
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UflOfldf* Bot)i agreed that the first and most necessary step, the foundation 
of ill future proceedings, was to increase the number of Lutherans, without 
to notice them. In accordance with their secret scheme, new doctors, 
WW m&ionarieB were brought from Germany; and those who were already 
in Sweden were privately informed by the chancellor that they might dis- 
Itoinate their opinions in the confidence that they would not be opposed 
by the monarch. Emboldened by this intimation, they preached with less 
secrecy. As they were superior m eloquence and knowledge to the estab- 
lished cleigy, as they had that fervour which distinguishes the missionaries 
of a new cr^, and which has more influence over mankind than either, 
their success was prodigious. 

As the king witnessed the rapid advance of the new doctrines, he pro- 
ceeded to assaU the clergy in matters where he knew he should be supported 
by most Roman Catholic laymen. The jurisdiction of the bishop and his 
officials had, in all countries — in Sweden quite as much as anywhere else — 
encroached on that of the temporal judges. Fines and other penalties were 
exacted for offences which the canons, indeed, denounced, but which, in the 
best ages of Christianity, had never been amenable to any tribunal; so that 
the church could raise a fruitful harvest from the disorders of society (and 
most crimes of this nature were commutable by money), she cared little for 
either religion or morals. By degrees, Gustavus abolished this onerous 
jurisdiction; and, even in cases where no just complaint could be made 
against the ecclesiastical tribunals, he substituted for them those of the 
royal judges. The clergy were loud in their murmurs: to punish them he 
resorted to an expedient which none of his predecessors would have ventm«d 
to adopt — he billeted his troops on their domains during the long winters. 
To annoy the monks especially, whom he cordially hated, he assigned their 
houses to his caval^, who dwelt in them as securely as in any hostel. Some 
of the more obnoxious monasteries were commanded to exhibit the charters 



by which they held their lands ; and such as could not (during the civil troubta 
many had b^n lost or destroyed), were at once deprived of their posseanoos. 
All these were so many preparatory measures, designed to accustom the 
people to see the humiliation of the church, and to prepare them for the far 
greater innovations contemplated. 

One of the most popvto missionaries of the Reformation was Olaus or 
Olaf Petri, a divine of great zeal, great eloquence, considerable talent, andi 
undaunted courage. To prove that the peculiar doctrines of the Catholic 
church were not to be found in the Scriptures, but were the inventions of 
men, he published, in the Swedish language, a translation of the New Testa- 
ment. This was, in the main, a titu^ation of Luther’s German verrion; 
it contained the same bold license; and, as it was peculiarly adapted to the 

‘ nal 

mind. Yet the Scriptures, however perverted by human error in th^ 
transfurion into other dialects, have edw^ a captivating simplicity abo\it 
thepi that finds its way to the heart. Ihousands who had never befoi^ 
learned to read now applied themselves to the task, that th^ migh ‘ ^ 

to judge for themselves how far the new doctors were justified in f 
the ancient church. In gr^t alarm, the bkAmps called on the king tdf 
the new version, to silence its advocates, and even to punish them 




he had listened to none of its aposties, but had constantly atten 
establiitiied service, some hop^ were entertained that he might be 
to arrest the progress of the misnonaries. With much apparent iiufil 
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he observed that he was ready to abandon Olaus, or any other doctor, that 
^idd be convicted of heresy; but he must hear before he would condemn. 
He had heard nothing against the morals of the preachers: and he was afnud 
that there was more acrimony among churchmen of all denominations, moie 
contention for points trifling in themselves, than became the ministers of 
peace. The archbishop, who was the spokesman of the deputation, was bo^ 
surprised and offended with the gentle language of the lang He engaged 
to prove, that some of Olaus’ doctrines, so far from being idle and iS^ss 
speculations, had a most pernicious tendency. The offer was accept^ 
and a day appointed for a public disputation at Upsala. 

When that day arrived, the king, with a numerous court, with many Of 
his nobles and dependents, repaired to the place of meeting. As the bishops 
were to be the judges of the controversy, they prudenuy refrained from 
taking any part in the debate; and they devolved the defence of tiie Catholic 
doctrines on a theologian named Gallus [or Galle]. Glaus was there, secure 
of the royal protection, and disposed to spare none of the abuses which had 
crept into the church. But such exhibitions have never been of much ser- 
vice; they may gratify partisans; they never carry conviction to the hearer. 
The two adversaries coidd not agree on their premises. Glaus would receive 
Scripture only in matters whether of faith or discipline; Gallus gave equal 
authority to tradition, to the decisions of synods and coimcils, to the senti- 
ments of the ancient doctors. Whatever might be thought of the other 
points of dispute, moat of the nobles present applauded Glaf when he demanded 
a scriptural warrant for the enjo 3 rment of temporal principalities by the 
clergy. What resemblance was theie between Peter the fisherman and his 
pretended vicar, the Roman pontiff? In what did the bishops of that age 
resemble the Apostle of the Gentiles? Did not the Gospel itself expressly 
and earnestly prohibit all ecclesiastics from seeking, or even holding the 
dignities and nehes of the world? Here Gallus was vanquished. He was 
more successfifi when he began to assail the mistranslation, the wilful perver- 
sions of the new version of the Scriptures. 

Tiie king interposed by requesting the archbi^op to make a new and 
more accurate translation. This, he observed, woula be the most effectual 
way to convict Luther and Glaus of error, and would do much good in Sweden, 
where very few could read the Latin vulgate. For his own part, he should 
read an authorised, orthodox version with much pleasure; and the nobles, 
who were always intent on treading in his footsteps, made the same request. 
Unable to refuse, the archbishop gave the necessary directions, and witnin a 
short period the new translation appeared. This was just what the mona^ 
wanted. To place two different versions before his subjects was to familiarize 
them with religious matters, to exercise their reason, and teach them to rely 
on their own judgment in the interpretation of God’s Word. It may 
doubted whether the authorised version did not occasion nearly as much 
injury to the church as that of Glaus. Little fit was the simple-nunded 
fii^te to deal with so astute, so sagacious a hypocrite as the Sweaw king. 

Olaus was not slow to publi&li the acts of this dispute, and to claim all the 
ipoiamr of victory. They were read with much interest. So rapid was the 
l^ttresB of the new missionaries that the houses of the greater part of the 
wroes were thrown open to them, and they were not merely dlowed but 
tejited to preach. It was now that Gustavus, overjoyed at ^ sensatioa 
had been created, determined to commence bis long^ditated carM 
€9 4|)p^tion. Assembling his senators at Stocldu^. he besou^t them to 
Ipit the realm into a defensive state — to repair the fortresses and to ang- 
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meiit the military force. In conformit]^ with his views they replied that the 
pubHe revenues were reduced to nothing, in consequence of the monopoly 

® red by Liibeck; that the people were exhausted by their past efforts; 

die only way to replenish the treasury was to pay the regency of Lubeck. 
and open the ports to the vessels of aU nations vmich should pay the usual 
duties. But, however necessary the discharge of the debt, where could the 
means be found for that purpose? The chancellor came at once to the object 
of the government. In his anxiety not to oppress his loving subjects the 
nobles, burghers, and rural inhabitants, the king proposed that two thirds 
of the tithe should, for a time at least, be applied to the support of the armar 
ments required by the public weal: and as to the debt due to the regency of 
Lubeck, might it not oe discharged by the superfluous church plate? All 
present (for all had been gained) applauded this proof of paternal regard on 
the part of their monarch, and two decrees were passed — one that two thirds 
of the tithe should be apportioned in the way proposed; the other that the 
church bells, no less than the plate, should be seized in every province, every 
district, for the uses of the state. 

^ The blow came on the church like a thunderbolt. The primate flew to 
the court to remonstrate with the king on this plunder of the holy things. 
The latter listened with patience, and then proudly answered that the useless 
ornaments on which so much value was placed were surely better employed 
in the service of the state than in idle pomp; and that the tithes would be 
more useful in the same way than in sujmorting the dignity of worldly- 
minded bishops or a host of lazy friars. This was the first time that Gus- 
tavus had clearly expressed himself on the subject of church temporalities; 
and his words sounded ominously in the ears of the primate. 

That, notwithstanding the empire which Gustavus had obtained over the 
national mind, he should meet with no opposition when he attempted to urge 
such measures was impossible, The clergy declaimed against him as a heretic 
and a usurper; and the peasants, influenced by them, were soon organised 
for an insurrection. The approaching fair at Upsala was to be the rendezvous 
for the disaffected. Aware of the design (for he had his spies everjrwhere), the 
king, with a body of cavalry, hastened to the place; remonstrated with them 
for their stupidity in opposing what was designed for their own advantage; 
and, when reasoning was ineffectual, commanded his soldiers to level their 
pieces. Terrified by this une^cted demonstration, they knelt, implored 
nis mercy, and were allowed to depart. 

He was much more seriously embarrassed by the attempt of an impostor 
to pass as Nils Sturc, son of the late administrator, who had died in the palace 
of the king near two years before. His name was Hans; and he was a muleteer 
of Vestmanland. He must, however, have been used to better society than 
the province yielded, or he would never have duped so many thousands, not 
merely of the peasantry but of the clergy, the burghers, and the rural gentry. 
But ms career in Sweden was a brief one. At the request of the monarch, 
the mother of the deceased prince wrote to the authorities of DalecarUa, 
mentioned the time of her eldest son’s death, appealed to all Stockholm as 
witness of his funeral, and concluded by observing that her second son was 
still in the royal palace, and treated with as much distinction as if he were 
the son of Gustavus. Discredited and scorned, Hans now took refuge in 
Norway, and was supported for a time by the nobles and clergy of Trondhjem. 
On the complaint of the Swedish king, he was compelled to leave that countary 
and eeek a muge at Rostock. But even there he was pursued by his vindictive 
enemy, who menaced the ma^strates of the city with the seizure of their 
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vessels unless they surrendered the fugitives. They had the baseness to 
exceed his commands by putting the adventurer to death. 

The monks and friars were the next objects of the royal displeasme. 
Foreign abbots were banished, and the brethren allowed to leave their monas* 
teries only twice a year, and then for a short period. He then endeavoured 
to obtain the surrender of the fortresses held by the bishops. Two of the 
order — those whom he had nominated — showed no repugnance to tin 
proposal; but the primate was inflexible. He had, he said, yielded enou^i 
and he would now make a determined stand against every new demand. 
Fearing the influence of his virtues, the king determined to send him away 
under the pretext of an embassy to Poland. Landing at Dantzic, he repaired 
to Home to solicit the aid of the pope; but the pope was more intent on tin 
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aggrandisement of his family than on the prosperity of religion in so barbarous 
a country as Sweden. Besides, the pontiff was in jeopardy from one of his 
own sons — the most Catholic king of Spain and most redoubtable emperor 
of Germany, whose army was about to sack the holy city. This was an 
occasion peculiarly favourable to the views of Gustavus, who proceeded more 
eagerly in what he called the work of reformation. If the bishops now refus^ 
to surrender the fortified towns and castles they should be reduced to obedi* 
ence; and all grants made to the church since the time of King Knutsson were 
to be revoked. Assembling the estates-general at Vesteras, he secretly directed 
his officers to attend and demand the arrears of pay due to the army.^’ 

THE DIET OF VESTERAS (1527 A.D.) 

Olaf Celsius, the eighteenth centu^ biographer of Gustave, gives the 
following account of the diet: The opening of the diet was appointed for toe 
24th of June. The day before, toe king gave a magnificent banquet to which 
the bishops were invited, as we^ as toe gentlefolk amonx all ranks. When 
they went to toe table, toe priests, according to toeir usoU custom, stepp^ 
forto to take the high places. At the moment when the king sat dowtip he 
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the burghers and pe^ 

could not conceal their consternation at this clap of thunder. 
^0 for a long time had been accustomed to be next to the king, and 
Uways went above the council and also above the regent, now found 
'ves not only below the council of the kingdom but also below the 

ights. They did not 
know whether to go away 
or to sit down. The first 
would have been the bet- 
ter choice, but the fear 
of the anger of the king 
impelled them to take the 
seats to which they were 
shown. The king made 
himself quite merry at 
their expense, when he 
saw their indication. For 
a long time ttiey were si- 
lent and had nothing to 
offer, because they were so 
exasperated, until the king 
himself suggested that 
they should have an op- 
portunity to come before 
the diet with their com- 

S laint. Then arose a great 
ispute about the rights 
of the clergy^ and the bish- 
ops fought, in order to ^t 
at the mere truth, wmle 
the king, who now and 
then allowed his ardour to 
run away with him, had 
the intention of allowing 
them a hearing. The ban- 
quet and the contention 
were finally over, with this resolution — that in the future the bishops should 
content themselves with the lank which the kmg deigned to concede to them. 

The estates assembled in the great hall of the cloister because the castle 
had not been repaired since the last storm. Everyone was all attention 
and on the alert for what was coming, looking beforehand to see what was to 
fbllow worthy of remark in the or(& of the day. Finally the archdeacon 
Lars Anderson, who filled the office of chancellor to the royal court arose; 
he was to make a speech in the name of the kmg. He gave a report of all 
that had happened dunng the seven years in which Gustavus had reigned, and 
idso of the reasons which actuated him to receive the onerous burden which 
belonged to the richly honoured title of king, saying that the honours to 
winch Gustavus was raised might be considered too great a responsibility, 
if the love which he bore the fatherland had not overtopped the annoyance 
which unceasing cares brought with them. Knowledge of his sincenty must 
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dpMdljUf Bnd wide; why should he be censured for punishing the aooiBlinr^ 
tors? WMrdsecomdhedoimdersuohchcumstajioesf What eMielraiU 
be most advantageous and acceptable? Should he east away 
which was entrusted to him? Such a resolution he had already 
the council of the kingdom and the estates had hindered it. Th@f fid 
reputed of their folly with tears, and entreated pardon; yet ihey liMk^ 
on in the same way with new acts of the same tenor. He demanded i 
will offering with the advice and consent of the estates. In reply they lahtn 
about the expensive times, as though famine and plenty were in the hstS 
of the king. There were indeed many establishments for housing suffiowS 
com and iSklt. The needs of the hungry were already quieted by his 
It must also be understood that while rmiversal disquiet reigned in Buie|)e| 
Sweden also, as well as other lands, would be disaffected and feel its shaiie. 
They had no need with cunning and power to tear the seeptre from his hamA 
He would ^ve it to them, although he had the power to show thm 
his stren^h. What kind of a prop would it be to him^ that he should care 
for it? On the contrary, he would be glad to dwell m retirement on the 
thought of their happiness under another master. They need fear from him 
neither trouble nor any violence. Yet he would fust lay the common needs 
before them — those which concerned the whole body of the kingdom, with- 
out the supply of which no one could favourably esteem his government. 
For the first act the income of the (nrown must be increased, to meet the 
increase of the annual expenses. The maintenance of the couii;, the ^v«n)p 
ment, the fleet, relations with foreign powers, and other needs must be ni|H 
plied, but lesser income of the kingdom must be separate from thill. 
The obedience of inferiors to their ruler must be given the first place. UMl 
nobility of the kingdom must be uplifted from its poverty to its forDA 
prestige. It would then appear as an ornament and a bulwark of the kingdom 
Tlie castles and fortifications of the kingdom, the best and the most dfiiU 
able of which the bishops had in their possession, must be improved ew 
given up to the crown. The inward discontent, which for a long time ImmI 
been the ruin of the noble houses and which had spread into other mtioM 
of the nation, must be wholly laid aside. The fatherlcmd had recognised 
divine teaching and it must be the thought of all to strive for one aim, to ipw 
one means — to obey the king. W 

These were the ill-assorted matters mth which a Swedish rder^ui w 
deal His subjects must settle these points in order that he might not 
wearied with the burden. Ihis was the sole condition on which he would be 


their king. 

When the chancellor had finished the address the king turned to the 
leader of the senate, Thure Jonsson, in order that lie should reply in the name 
of the nobles. Immediately Thure Jonsson gave his oration in order publicly 
to show to the bishop of Linkoping that priority belonged to him. The 
prelate spoke afterwards: “We of the redigious world must recognise/' he 
sud, “ that we are under obligations and bound by different oaths and Ip 
different masters, viz. to the pope and to the king of Sweden. To the first we 
have sworn an inviolable obecuence, and never to allow any changes wW^ 
would be detnmental to the nghts of the clergy. For we posseiM this wealth, 
not as our own but as a fief of the church. And for its administration we 


must render a sharp account to the apostolic tribunal." ^ 

The king turned again to the senators. Jonsson rgpHed immemat^: 
“We are aU with one mind in favour of what the bishop of Linkopiw hiw 
said, in whose well-composed speech everything has been ei^ressed." Good! 



m ov' wuiRmrjtviiL ' 

„ "likaboinyMmluBkn, I renounoe fha <M 

mTSiidf iomey out ot Che ^mmA t 

fo^ with my company hereafter.” 

(he proceeded] as if the subjects thought that the king 
the rain and stcmns as much as he did his kingdom, when they 
themselves to blame the ruler for every evil with which the land 
_ ad. He said: ” There is no devil in belli much less a maii| who 
he able to rule it.” With these words the king’s countenance changjBdi 
team flowed from bis and he went out. This occasioned an amazing 
universal stillness. TheUi little by littie discussion began. The priests 
drew near to Bradc while the nobility approached the leader of the senate, 
whe burgher and peasant were without courage and almost without feeling. 


The King is Besought to Assume the Administration 

However, the burghers had grasped the tight view of the whole thing and 
||^ were on the side of the king. On the following day the estates met again 
'ihm was a high, wordy debate, without result, and conducted in great 
wcM^r. The nr^ half of the day passed in such proceedings, without 
liraotioal results or earnestness of effort. At length the leader of the burghers 
Srose and took the floor. He entreated the nobility and the bishops by all 
mat was sacred to weigh the importance of the thing — to study it with 
wtermination and energy, in order to reach a final condusion. Many of the 
[mun^rs began to shout: '^The king brought pace, his rule was so cautious; 
IjUKjr everyone must know that he was pre-eminently wise. How could any- 
Vfiue desert him?” But the Catholic priests stormed so much the more, m 
Jpder to quell the sound with their murmurs and also audibly to express 
tbdr dispfeasure. The speech of the burghers rang out with clear full tone: 
t>lf those in authority do not soon decide what is to be done, then the burghers 
‘11 decide to give to the king all that he wishes. They have determined to 
low the counsel of the king and they are sure to stand and persevere in 
oath of allegiance to him. If any oppose and stir up discord, then at 
own cost and for two years long they will hold, for the service of the 
king, all lake cities and especially chief cities.” The peasants eveiywhere now 
#dd the same. 

t In his heart Brask pitied himself for being deceived ^ his colleagues; he 
eduld do nothing further, however, than pity himself. The nobility thought 
the Catholic pnests should be recalled and allowed to defend their teach- 
mg against opposition. The first question was whether the discussions should 
4 mi in Latin or Swedish. Olaus ]^tti spoke for Swedish, in order that all 
understand it: Callus held out for the Latin because this thing could , 
^ be properly rendered in that language. So they argued — one for Swed- 
U ana one for Latin. There was no end to the war tul late in the evening, 
Olana Petti conquered, and the estates closed the day’s proceedings. 
al of the nobility, besides the common people, went immediately to the 
in order on that day to take a Ann oath of loyalty to him. 

. The assembly Iman on the third day with the same clamour as on the 
Sny previous. The Catimlic priests had ever new grievances to state and their 
speeches were so filled with circumlocution that the day was spent fruitlessly. 
Sot tile burner and peasant showed their earnestness: ** We are all of one 
tnitidt” they eaid, ” and by our deputies we have declared our loyal allegiance 
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Bliother time; his highness can wait ” 

Kow arose the question of how to conciliate the king. How it would te 
possSlde to brii^ him into the assembly? The chancellor Lars Andbrasn 
aod Olaus Petri were chosen to bear the loyal request. They maintii 
that because a resolution had been passed which was conformable to titef 
of the king he would not be disinclined to resume the adnunts<piU< 

S ties deolaied to the king the repentance of his suli^^ 

laedfOripveneas. However, OustavaiMiened to Ib^ ^ 

coldness and hauteur, and after it wse concluded Mlffisd 
am tired of being your king.’* The deputies oontteusd most uifent "fhM 
stamped their feet with vehemence, and strugg^ to empha^ their woioi 
with an accompaniment of tears : but there was no reply. This mene aroused 
great anguish in the assembly or the estates; and for die moment everything 
was in an uproar. 



THB RECESS OF VSSTSrIb (1027 A D.) 


After numberless deputations the king finally returned the answer that he 
would join them. This occasioned umversal joy, and aU awaited hu return 
nith e^mesB. Qustavus allowed them to wait for three long days. On 
the fourth day, accompanied by the council of the kingdom, by the omrf 
nobleB, by the conmuHi people, also by the burghers and peasants, besIdleB 
twelve of the bodyguard, who were newly dad in polished armour, he went to 
them. Only the priests were lacking in his following. On his arnval the 
estates went out to meet him. 'Em form, speech, and bearing took on a 
double majesty for this occasion, and so impressed the common people with 
high thougnts of his person that the tone of their language could not be sub*' 
missive and loyal enough to him. All entreated forgiveness and laid before 
him then* requests.^ 

All his demands were conceded. The king’s propodtions were answer^ 
by each class for itself — by the nobility, the tmers, the miners, and the 
peasants, although their ddSoerations appktr to have been held in company. 
The statute whicm was the result of thes^known under ^e title of the Receai 
of Vesteras, and (kted on Midsummer’s I)ay, 1527, was issued in t^ i 
the council of state, whose seals were apppded to it, with those of the : 
and of certain bui^^ers and miners appointed on the part of the Gomn 
The bi^ps, who from this time were no longer aummoned to the 
briefly declared, in a special instniment, that tW were content, how rieh , 
gror soever his grace would have them to be. Tlie act of the cou^ cn 
Becess of Vesteras contains (1) a mutual engagement to withstand all 
at revolt and to punish ui^, as also to defend the present 

against aU enemies, foreign and domestic : (2) a grant of power 

to take into his ovm h«-Tina the castles ana strongholds of the bishops, 
fix their revenues as well as those of the prebends and canonries, to 
fines hitherto payable to the bishqps, and to regulate ' " 

which there bad for a long time been wotoful mumbnur 
for the nobles to resume that part of their berratary_ 
been conveyed to dumhca and convents idnce the 


and 
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CSuoktt Kmittton in 1454. if the iieir-at4aw could ctidMtaatiate his birthright 
thsieto|,gtthell1dng,bytiieoa<h8<)f twdvemen; (^ttba^yforthepi^aemv 
to proelaim the pure word of Qod, ^'but not" the barons add, "unoertaiA 
minudesi human mventions and fables, as hath been much used heretofore.^ 
Respeotiiu the new faith, on the other hand the bur^rs and TtthMriai 
declare that ^inquiry might be made, but that the matter passed their undeiw 
standing"; as do the peasants, since "it was hard to judge more deepj^ than 
understanding permitted.” Tne answer of the latter t^trays the affection 
they still, for the most part, bore to the clergy, with the exception of the 
mendicant friars or sack-monks, of whose conduct they complain. Of the 
Uhops’ castles they say that the king may take them in keeping, until the 
idn^om shall be more fiimly settled; for the article respecting the revenueB 
of the church, they believe they are unable to answer it, but commit thk 
matter to the king and his council. ^ In that supplement to the statute which 
is entitled the Ordinance of Vesteras, it is enacted that a register of all the 
rents of the bishops, cathedrals, and canons should be drawn up, and the 
king might direct what proportion of these riiould be reserved to the former 
owners, and how much paid over to him for the requirements of the crown; 
^t ecclesiastical offices, not merely the higher but the inferior, should for 
we future be filled up only with the king’s consent, so that the bishops might 
supply the vacant parishes with preacmers, but subject to rcviewal by the 
Id^, who might remove those whom he found to be unfit; that in sectdar 
matters priests should be amenable to the civil jurisdiction, and on their 
decease no part of their effects should devolve to the bishops; finally, that 
from that day the gospels should be read in ah schools, "as beseems those 
udiioh are truly Christian." 

When these arrangements had been concerted, the king turned towards 
the prelates, and demanded from the bishop of Strengnfis the castle of Tyn- 
nelso, which the latter declared himself ready to surrender. A similar answer 
was letumed by the bishop of Skara in reference to that of Lecko; but when 
the long came to Bishop Brask and requested his castle of Munkeboda. silence 
and si^ were the only reply. Thure Jonsson begged for his old friend 
that the castle might be at least spared to him during his lifetime, but the 
king answered shortly, "Nol" Eight lords of the council were obliged on 
the spot to become sureties for the bishop’s obedience. Forty men of his 
bodyguard were taken from him to be entered among the roym forces, and 
they formed a portion of the troops, who were forthwith dispatched to take 
possession of the fortress with its artillery and appurtenances. At the 
Mkine time the king sent various men of note as ( ommissioners to the principal 
Aurohes and monasteries throughout Sweden, to take into their keeping all 
luments concerning the estates and revenues of these foundations, and a 
letter of the councU on the Recess and Ordinance of Vester&s 
to all the provinces. Bishop Brask succeeded by a seeming 
on in freeing himself from the securities he had been obliged to 
shortly afterwards, pretending a visitation to Gotland, he quitted the 
im forever and joined the a^bishop, who was likewise a fugitive in 

At the head of his cavalry, with the evangelical doctors in his train, 
Itavus proceeded into the provinces, caused them everywhere to preach 
ore him, and resumed the lands which had been granted to the church, 
baSm aa well as after the time of Charles Knutsson. At one blow he took away 


f jMli lliifrds of all her revenues; no fewer than sixteen thousand manors weni 
Hi MumkI at his disposal. Ihe greater 


numb^ he united to the crown} 
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but Totaiy also he gave to Im nobles, to 1^ offioeia, to his oourtieis, to all 
whose ccH^yeffttion waa limy to be useful. But he touched not the 
or revenues of the churches, or even of the monasteries, which cansented to 
embrace the Lutheran doctrines. This was the most effectual way of pto- 
<iselytisuig. lie next in efBciency was the permission now allowed the ec<^ 
siaetto to many and mix with the world. A great number, however, with 
the bishop of Linkoping, retired into foreign countries; and many into 
Daleoarlia, with the hope of enjoy- 
htt nedigious liberty and of organ- 
dnu a more successful resistance. ^ h 

Gustavus was well prepared for ^ ^ 

thsr manifestation now visible in ^ 

Dalecarlia and the western prov- 
inces. Through the influence of 
the ecclesiastics, a formidable band r. 

was ready to take the field. But. ^BBr i 

in the first instance, it was judged 

advisable to send him a deputation. ‘ f ^ 

praying him to undo what he had i Lj ^ I 

lately done. He answered them v - I''® 

by fair promises until his forces 

were collected; then he hastened to i 

them, seized such of their chiefs as O5 ^ / } ' \N^ s, *•, 

had not time to escape, and made aJV, } t \ ^ 

the multitude sue for pardon. The 

ancient church was overthrown. 

The king declared himself a Luth- ^ 

eran, nominated Lutherans to the F 

vacant sees, and placed Lutherans L i-*! ^ 

in the parish churches.c ft // ^ 
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THE SYNOD OP OREBBO (1529 A.D.) 

The Lutherans had spread 


Maria Eluabrth, Wini or Duu Jobar or 

OBraBOOTLAlTD 


themselves over the entire lung- (Woe-ieis) 

dom; but the greater part of the 

common people, who occupied the land, still had Catholic teachers; for th^ 
reason there were everywhere traces of a medley of Lutheran and Catholic 
emmomes. Gustavus wished to have a umform worship throughout the 
kingdom. Finally, he summoned a general council to Orebro. He had 
doubtless often thought of convoking such an assembly, but the priests 
especially had zealouSy opposed it, and they had succeeded in hindering It 
until thifi time. 


Finally the religious body met, in the beginning of the year 
Oiebro. Besides the bishops and priests, who were dothed with the higtoto 
authority, there were also assemble m opposition to them the foremost 
of the kingdom. The chancellor, Lars Anderson, who was at the same taiipt 
archdeacon of IJpsda, presided over the assembly, m the name of the kiK 
He exerted lumseU in every particular to put all Catholic ceremomes oiitig 
the way at once; made use of all kinds of expedients and many artifices fA 
order to bring this about. He scarcely dared to mention name oi Is itgff i r 
in this connection, and still less could he aclmowledge his teacIuMiiil 
Underlying motive of the thing in view. It was appropriate and ! 
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the chaneellar to deolaie that the sacied wiitiBgs idioiild be mdustrioudy 
read. However, most of those present were not inclined to concede that 
Luther’s version should be universally introduced into the kingdom. The 
monks must be allowed instead to funiidi the Latin vermon, renerally used 
in the popish church, which is usually ascribed to the saintly father, St. 
Jerome. The number of the feast days must be limited; yet the Lutheran 
must suffer still, in order that the feasts of the patron saints of the kingdonl 
and d the church might be kept. 

Lars Anderson fully realized that at this time it would be simply impos* 
ttble to tamper with and abro^te what it was perfectly evident would be 
publicly misred from the service of God; then he adopted the means of 
aicplaining things away: the holy water should be used, not for the reaacm 
that it washed away wns — because the blood of Christ alone could effect 
that — but as a mere remembrance of the baptismal vow. The pictures 
should remain in the churches, not for adoration and worship but as an 
ornament to the temple, and in order to direct the thoughts of the people to 
the dory of the saints. Palms should be waved — not as if any power could 
be^wived from the act or anything effected by it, but as a remembrance 
of the honour which the people showed to Christ when he was on his way to 
Jerusalem. The priests were exhorted to instruct their hearers dili^tly 
in this particular, and to teach them to cherish no sup^tition which was 
eonnectra with the usual ceremonial of the church. The final resolutions 
of this council were subscribed to by all who were present, and they were put 
under seal on Low Sunday, 1529. 

As soon as Olaus Petn had returned to Stockholm from this council, he 
wrote a Swedish Handbook of Evangdical Proof Sf wherein many popish cere- 
moniee were omitted and several were retained. However, the priests found 
great difficulty in using this handbook among the women; as they were 
wholly unreconciled to the abolition of the prayers for the dead. Neither 
did they feel that their children were properly baptised unless salt were 
placed in the mouth duri^ the ritual of baptism, and unless the horrible 
exorcisms were used to which they were accustomed. In order to avoid an 
uproar tiie king indicated to the priests that salt and exorcisms might be 
added to the service to pacify the people, who were indeed so strong and so 
imperative that they nught better be conciliated in matters which, them- 
sftlveB, meant nothing and which contributed little to the confirmation of 
the faith.<> 

THE REVOLT OF THE VESTERGOTLANDEBS 


Of all the insurrectionary movements in the time of King Gustavus^ the 
of the Vestergotlanders was the only one which was caUed into activity 
m the instigation, not only of the clergy, but of the nobility. Yet the lords 
lought to push forward the peasants — a proof sufficient that the barons 
ifare no longer so powerful as they had been. The energies of democracy 
bi Sweden were never more vigorous than after the massacre of Stockholm 
had broken the strength of the magnates, and the diet of Vesteris, that of 
the bkbopB. Gustavus stood amidst a turbulent stream of popular force 
Wbkli had burst its bounds. This had first raised him to a throne which 
during twenty years it strugded to overturn. His accustomed mode of 
^aetlon, to follow the torrent men it was about to overpower him, until he 
riuMdd ’ ^ ^ ^ 


hisporition. 


firm footing, was dictated to him by necessity; and it must be 
d that he w^ knew how to guide himself among the dangers of 
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Letters of the king and his council were despatched to all the provinces, 
to the effect that he would gladly mend whatever might be wrong m his gov- 
ernment; touching religion and the churdi, nothing had been deteimm^ 
without the assent of the council and the estates, nor should be hereafter. 
Ihe SmSlanders were, besides, wheedled with a pledge that two convents 
[diould be preserved; the clergy he enga^ to exempt from entertaining the 
royal troora, if they would ^ve their aid in appeasing the commons; to the 
Palesmen ne promised the remission of the tax they had so keenly contesM; 
and to the miners, an acquittance from some of the demands of the crown. 
The abundance of the sovereign’s good words seemed not to suffice; he beggg^ 
that others too would employ the like. It was usual at this time when 01 m 
province was in revolt to mvoke the mediation of the rest, in reference fp fiti 
ancient league by which they had been united. IliuB the town ti StoiftJbolm 
now wrote to the Dalesmen, praying them to refrain from taking in this 
insurrection. The Dalesmen and the miners on the other haim. idthou^ 
two years afterwards they were themselves ready for a new rising, aadressed on 
this occasion a special letter of admonition to the factious Vesterf^tLanders and 
Smfilanders; but the Ostergotlanders, the neighbours of the latter, were in par- 
ticular employed as mediators. Dmegates from Upland and Ostergotland, 
with the royal envoys, hastened to Vesteigotland and Sm&land, bearing an 
offer of full pardon for the men of these territories, if they returned to thw 
obedience, result was that when Thure Jonsson convoked a meeting of 
the Vestergotlanders on Larfs heath, on April 17th, 1529, and harangued them 
from a great stone — on the expediency of electing another king, Ma^us, 
bishop of Skara, and also assuring them that the pope would absolve mem 
from their oaths, the yeomen made answer that change of lords seldom 
made matters better; therefore it seemed to them most advisable to hold fast 
to the fealty which they had sworn to king Gustav^.” Thereupon both the 
Vestergotlamders and the Sm&landers, who had informed the royal com- 
missioners that they would be guided by the decision of their brethren, laid 
down their arms. In the writ of accommodation, pledges were given to 
them, that what had happened should be as a matter dead and forgotten, and 
that no heresy should to introduced into the kingdom; yet, the king added, 
the recess of Vesteras should be observed on every point. ^ In this settlemant 
the mediators are placed on a parallel with the au^orities, for it is i^ated 
that ** the good men of Upland and Ostergotland likewise, who have inter- 
ceded for the disturbers, shall have power to mulct of goods and life every 
man who, after this day, by word or deed shall stir up any disorders againro 
the king.’’ So this sedition was quelled. Joran Thureson, the dean who had 
attempted to raise the Helsingers, was at last seized by them and delivered 
to the king, who was satisfied with dismissing him from his office. Ks father^ 
the old high steward, with bishop Magnus, fied across the border to Denmark. 

Seven barons, who all styled tlMmselves councillors of state inVeahnH 
gotland, had plotted with the rebel leaders of Larfs heath, before the leeo- 
lution of the yeomanry was known, to change the government of SwedsAi 
and had rcnoimced fealty and obedience to King Gustavus. Their letterwaa 
not sent; and assurances were afterwards given them by the prie^, maa^ 
Nils of Hwalstad, that all the documents by which their participaticm in tbo 
revolt might he proved should be committed to the flames. Deemitt 
the king did not Imow or would not see their guilt, they v^tured to layjm 
whole mame of tffis transaction on Thure Jonssoq and flia bishop, and to 
themselves to tfa» judgment of the council and the estotes at tro diet acw 
oonvoked in Stvengnfie. &re Gustavus vindicated himself at lengw ftom 
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the aoou0atilo|)s bftfugjit against him, and caused a defence of tbn Recess of 
Veeteiis, ooDlbosed by Lawrence Peterson, to be made public. On the trial, 
it was (i^aired tMt the arraigned lords had forfeited all claim to be included 
in the warrant of peace mnted by the king, or to obtain a pardon; the more 
so as, although thnce called upon by him to acknowled^ then* guilt and sue for 

r e, they fiki refused to comply. They were, therefore, in accordance with 
tenor of their own letters now produced against them, condemned to 
death; and the sentence was executed on two of them. The pardon of a 
third was granted to the supplications of his mother, but he was obliged to 
pay a hne of 2,CX)0 guilders (£158), and the rest of those who had borne a 
leading part in the revolt saw themselves under the necessity of afterwards 
purchasing the king’s good will with money and costly presents. 


THE DEBT TO LUBECK 

The debt to Liibock was still impaid. From an account adjusted in 1529 
by the king’s brother-in-law, the count of Hoya, with the authorities of the 

town, it is plain that the 
capital had not been di- 
mmished since the year 
1523, notwithstanding the 
tax levied for its dis- 
charge, and this circum- 
stance was one cause of 
the general discontent 
which prevailed. An 
agreement had now, in- 
deed, been concluded, by 
which the privileges 
granted in 1523 were to be 
coniined to Lubeck, the 
town consenting that the 
debt ^ould be paid by 
instalments withm four 
years; but even this aiv 
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sary the employment of extraordinary means. Imitating an example which 
already been set in Denmark, a baronial diet held at Upsala in the early 
of the year 1530 resolved that, from all the town churches of the king- 
one bell diould be taken towards the cancelling of this debt. The 
'llkYlmcipalities acceded to this measure, and in the following year the same 

e jng^uon was extended to the rural churches, the bells being redeemable 
money, at the option of the parishes. Agents specially commissioned 
council settled the conditions of arrangement with the commonalty of 
various districts : engaging, on the king’s part, that what was thus coL 
lecM should be applied only to the object specified, and that the expenditure 
of tile sum should be accounted for by persons thereto appointed. The 
titlMS for the years were besides exacted, with all the money and plate still 
Wtiwining in the church coffers that could be spared. In Ihis way the debt 
h^Lfibeck was entirely paid off; but its dischai^ cost the king a new inaur- 
f^tion. The Dalecarliims once more rose; took back their belliB, which they 
had already delivered up; and despatched letters throughout tne kingdoiiL 
in which they invoked the remembrance of the anrient confederatton, 
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ing that twelve men of condition from every himdied might in a 

raneral diet at Arboga, on St. Eric’s day (the 18th of May), 1531, in order to 
deliberate, and to come to a decimon upon certain affairs of the commons, 
which concerned the interests of all men, more especially lespecting the 
dissensions in the Christian church. The peasants in Gestricland, in a part 
of Vestmanland, and in Nerike, likewise resumed possession of their bells. 
The king with difficulty appeased the discontent of tiie Uplanders: subse- 
quently he employed their chiefs, with the mamtrates of Stockholm, in a 
negotiation with the insurgents of Dalecarlia. At the head of the latter m 
the present attempt, appeared men who had heretofore been the most faithful 
adherents of the king. The peasants of the Dales, said these, would net 
again allow themselves to be pinned in a ring, as once upon Tuna Heath to 
come across the Dal-elf at Brunback without the Dalesmen’s leave, was what 
no king or lord of the land had ever dared, and even Gustavus should not 
come into their country without safe-conduct, or with a greater foUowing 
than they themselves should appoint; nor would they suifei any officers to 
live among them, other than such as they had themselves consented to 
receive, and as had been bom among them. All tlus they alle^ to be 
the old custom of their country, and they now kept armed guard upon the 
borders. When the king came to hear this, he said that it was now tne time 
of the Dalesmen, but that his own time was coming; and to the astonishment 
of all, he nominated one of the principal insurgent leaders to be governor of 
the Dales. 


GUSTAVUS DEFEATS CHRISTIAN IN NORWAY 

This caution was rendered necessary by the perils which threatened from 
another quarter. Christian II, though dethroned, was ever busied with plans 
for recovenng the kingdoms of which he had been master, and he had more 
tlian once, for this purpose, collected troops, which yet he never had suc- 
ceeded in keeping together. Meanwhile the dwelling of Christian in the 
Netherlands, where he lived under the protection of the emperor, was a point 
of reimion for all the Swedish malcontents and exiles, ^ere raided the 
former archbishop, Gustavus TroUe, who had carried off with him the old 
records of the kin^om; here were gathered Thure Jonsson,bi^op Mamusof 
Skara^and Jon Encson, dean of Upsala, who held communication with obhibp 
Hans Brask, now likewise a refugee. In the year 1530 they bound themselveSi 
by a special covenant, to repla^ Christian “by the arms of their adherentji” 
on the throne, and invoked the aid of the em^ror, “ to free Sweden, for W 
boot of Christendom, from a tyrant who cared neither for God nor men, ftot 
word, honour, nor repute.” By Ihe end of October, 1531, Christian put to 
sea with a fleet of twenty-five vessels, and though these were dispersed by ^ 
storm in which several were lo^ he was himself fortunate enough to effect a 
landing in Norway at Opdo. The Northmen, who had long b^n disaffeem 
from Danish rule, perceived in Christian the instrument by which they mim 
regain independence. The fate of Christian was, however, soon dedw^ 
His ships were burned by the united squadrons of Denmark and LuboQ^ 
and the unfortunate prince was incarcerate in the eastern tower of the ca^ 
of Sonderburg, in a vaulted chamber of which aU the apertures were 
up, one little window excepted, through which Yob food introduced, in 
this abode of horror, wh^ a Norwegian dwarf was his only ccmpwlM^ 
j^ng Christian lived seventeen years, the first twelve wi^ut any alleviaow 
of hiB misery. His imprisonment lae^ in all seven andHwenty yean, ana 
«Kl(kB0i4y terminated fey death. 
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THE LAST lUBlNO OF THE DALECABLIAN8 

Such beins the event of Christian’s invasion, Gustavus obtained time again 
to turn his thoughts to the Dalecarlians, in whose territory all was for the 
preKnt tranquil. The Dalesmen, weaiv of moving about in arms among 
their forests, had made an offer to the king, at the end of the year 1531, to 
redeem Iheir bells with a sum of 2,000 marks, and were the more gladdened 
by his promise of pardon, as they regarded it as a silent confirmation of their 
privile^. They celebrated wim feasts, say the chronicles, the old liberty 
of the Dales. But the king, on the other hand, had determined forever to 
extinguish their claims to peculiar privUeges above the other inliabitants of 
the kmgdom; and he was, besides, moved anew to indignation when the 
miners set at naught his summons to defend the kingdom against the attack 
of Christian, and held communications with his runaway subjects. These 
mutinous excesses were ascribed more especially to “ Magnus Nilson with his 
faction,” who — the real instigator of the bellnsedition — was at that time 
ricnest miner in the Kopparberg, and of whom it is popularly said that 
hen shod his horses with silver. In the commencement of the year 1533 
^Gustavus cited his own retainers, with those of the nobility, to meet at 
VesterSs. No man knew against whom this armament was really directed, 
although rumour spoke of new complots by the factionarics of King Christian. 
The king’s injunctions to his captains were, “ Wheresoever ye see me advance, 
thither haste ye speedily after.” The expedition took its way to the Dale 
country, whose inhabitants had lately sent representatives to Vesteras. 
These the king detained, and in their stead despatched proclamations to the 
Dalecarlians, purporting that “he well knew that little of what had hapi)ened 
could be imputecl to the common people; he came only to hold an inquisition 
upon the guilty, whom it was meet they should cast out from among them.” 
He invited them all to come to a conference at the Kopparberg. 

The king arrived as soon as the letters, and the commonalty assembled — 
some with good will, others by constraint. As on the previous occasion, 
troops encompassed the assembly; first several lords of the council spoke 
to tiie people, afterwards the king himself. He asked the Dalesmen whether 
they remembered their promise made six years before, when he bad pardoned 
the revolt then commenced, or they supposed they might play this game 
with him every year with impunity. This bout should be the last. He 
would suffer no province in his dommion to be hostile; for the future theirs 
should be cither obedient, or so desolated that neither hoimd nor cock should 
be heard in it. He asked them where they would have that border which 
their king must not dare to overstep, and whether it became them as sub- 
ject thus to master their magistrates. What was the true reason why the 
Stures, although the rulers of the land, had never ventured to cross the 
stream at Brunback without the leave of the miners? To such insolence he, 
at least, would not submit. After this fashion, the king spoke to them long 
sharply, and during that time the whole of the commonalty were upon 
their knees. He called upon them to deliver up the instigators of the last 
sedition, which was forthwith performed. Five of them were tried and 
executed upon the spot; the rest were carried prisoners to Stockholm, where, 
in Ihe following year, three of them, pursuant to the judgment of the council 
eAd town mligistrates. were put to death — among them Anders Person 
of Hwkhytta, in whose bam Gustavus had once tlmsshed. The forfeited 
pnmerty of the offenders was restored to their wives and children. Thus 
endm the third and last rising of the Dalecarlians against King Gustavus, 
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LITBSCK’8 LAST SFFOBTS ARE SUBDUED 

At this time Lubeck was calling up its last enemes for the Tn«.iTi iA>nq n^^ 
of its commercial power; for its citizens, who "wiSied to hold in their sole 
gessp the km of Ihe Baltic, looking only to their own advant^,’* had long 
seen with reluctance the Hollanders dividing with themselves ^e trade of 
the North. They had contributed to the overthrow of Christian II because 
he had favoured these rivals, but they had not reaped the fruits expected 
from his fall; and they ended by wishing to raise him from his prison to the 
throne. Gustavus had already, in 1526, formed a commercial treaty with 
the regent Margaret of the Netherlands, and although Christian hid receh^ 
support from that quarter in his last enteiprise, the nrisunderstanchnfts 
thereby created were eventually adjusted. Lubeck, on the other ha^ 


thereby created were eventually adjusted. Lubeck, on the other hand, 
demanded that Sweden and Denmark should declare war on the Hollanders, 
and in the mean time postpone the assertion of its own quarrel with them, 
in order to kindle a new one in the North. Marcus Meyer and ( lorgen Wollen- 
wever, two bold demagogues, were the men who, having ejected the old council 
of Lubeck and usurped the government in the name of the populace, ruined 
the power of their native city by the attempt again to make and unmake 
kin£^. By the death of Frederick of Denmark, on the 3rd April, 1533, and 
the disputes which afterwards arose respecting the succession, their plans 
TV ere advanced. To excite new troubles in Sweden they employed the name 
of young Svante Sture, a son of the last administrator, who h^ fallen into 
their hands. The generous youth refused to be the tool of their designs, for 
which thejr found a more willing instrument in the count John of Hoya, 
whom Christian reckoned one of the persons “introduced into the govern- 
ment by the towns.” Gustavus had united him in marriage with his sister, 
placed him in his council, and bestowed upon him a considerable territory 
in Finland. Estrangement seems to have first arisen between the count and 
his sovereign from the computation of the Swedish debt made by the former 
at Lubeck m 1529, fixing the amount at 10,000 marks higher than Gustavus 
would acknowledge. The debt was afterwards discharged within the period 
agreed upon, but the Lubeckers maintained that from 8,000 to 10,000 marks 
of the same were still wanting, while Gustavus asserted that the Lubeck 
commissioners had omitted just so much from their accounts, and applied 
the money to their own use. The consequence was that the Lubeckers seized 
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vent in speeches, writings, overt acts of hostility, and at last ate in dandestme 
designs against his fife. Tbe count of Hoya ned, with his wife and children, 
from Sweden, and was received at Lub^k with public demonstrations of 
rejoicing. Amciating himself with the other Swedish exiles, he took part 
With Gustavus Trolle and Bernard of Helen in the war which now broke out. 

In the year 1534 began the Count’s Feud, so called because the possessor 
of power in Lubeck placed Count Christopher of Oldenbuig at the head of 
their attack upon Denmark. This was the last blow struck for Christian 
whose cause Luteck pretended to lead. . , i. 

Liibeck saw itself reduced, in 1536, to conclude a peace wim Dranwkir 
which brou^t war with Si^d^ also to an end. But the dissatisfactuxhi 
of Gustavus that Denmark should have concluded a separate peace, and unm 
oOiiditionB by which he deemed his interests to be prejudiced fa severm poip^ 
w difficulties which arose conoeming the payment of the loan wherewro 
had assisted Christian HI, and various other disputes, afterwards weU*«ijn 
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ted to a rupture with Denmark. At length a good understanding was restored, 
and an amance between the two kingdoms for twenty years contracted, at a 
personal interview of the sovereigns in Bromsebro. The Hanse Towns, oh 
the other hand, after this unsucc^ul attempt to restore their ancient influ- 
^ce in the North, never recovered their former privileges. In Lubeck, the 
party which had instigated the war was overturned. Among their plans 
was included a conspiracy against Gustavus* the king was to be assassinated, 
and Stockholm delivered to the Lubeckers The plot was detected; and 
its authors, who were for the most part German burgesses, suffered (in 1536) 
the penalty of their crime. 


THE ACT OF HERBDITABY SETTLEMENT 

As early as the year 1526, when the council solicited the king to choose a 
consort, provision was made that, if God should grant him sons, one of them — 
and the eldest in preference — should be his successor, while lands and fiefs 
were to be settled on the others, as was beseeming for the children of a sover- 
eign. Eric and John (the king’s firstborn son by Margaret) veie presented 
to the council convened at Oicbio on the 4th of January, 1540, along with 
several of the chief nobles and prelates Tlie king drew his sword, and the 
assembled peeis, touchmg the blade, took an oath, adinmistered by him and 
confirmed by the leception of the sacrament, in which they acknowledged 
his sons as the legitimate heirs of the kingdom Four years afterwaids, at 
the diet of Vesteias, this act was further coufiimed, and the succession to 
the throne settled, according to priority of birth, upon the male heirs of the 
sovereign, the estates lecogmsing and doing solemn nomage to Eric as crown 
prince. The act of Hereditary Settlement passed at Vesteras, and dated the 
13th of January, 1544, was drawn up in the name of all estates by order of 
tte nobles, who here styled themselves “members and props of the crown of 
Sweden.” At the diet of Strengnas, in 1547, the estates declared tliemselves 
likewise ready to acknowledge and maintain “the testamentaiy disposition 
which the ki^’s majesty has made or may yet make for the princely heirs of 
his body.” 'Ine statute for this purpose was framed by the clergy, although 
it is plain, from vanous records, that the other orders also gave their assent 
to it. Now, for the first tune after the begmnmg of the Reformation, we 
find this estate — no lon^r represented by the bishops only, but also by 
pastors of churches, both m towns and rural parishes — again mentioned as 
present at the diet; a proof that the greater number, at least, were now 
rrotestants. After the act of settlement had been passed, an order was 
made, “that the king’s majesty might not daily be burdened and troubled 
with so many affairs,” for the councillors of state to be in attendance upon 
him continually, two every month. 


TROUBLES CONCERNING FINLAND 

In 1554 the Russian war broke out on the borders of Finland. Gustavus 
had regarded this portion of his dommions with a paternal sohcitude which 
was extended likewise to the more distant Laplanders. He forbade the 
oppressions pi^tised by the trading peasants of Norrland and Finland upon 
this wild and defenceless race, and sought to disseminate Christianity among 
the Lapps by missionaries. By the l^urs of Michael Agricola, a Finn by 
birth and the pupil of Luther and Melanchthon, whom Gustavus appointed 
ortBnaiy of Abo, the Finlanders obtained the Bible, prayer-book, psfuxns, and 
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the first bwks of instruction in their language. Their manners were still 
lAarited by much barbarity and lawlessness. The king was obliged, in IfiSl, 
to chastise the Tavastrians, who had surprised and burned ^e newly estab- 
lished settlements of the Swedes, already flourish]^, in the forests of East 
Bothnia. Dark and extraordinary crimes are mentioned, and the remoteness 
of situation, tempting by the prospect of impunity, led to great outrages on 
the part of the possessors of nefs and the royal bailiffs, os is shown by the 
king^s letters to the Flemings, who then exercised great power in Finland. 
The peace suteisting with Russia since 1510 had been last confirmed in 1637; 
but the frontier was undefined, and in desolate Lapland it was unknown lo 
either side. Yet disputes spe^ily arose which produced quarrels betwcfu 
the bailiffs respecting the coUection of the crown dues, and at length mutual 
plunderi^, homicides, and burnings. As early as 1545, <ltistavus, in a letter 
to Francis I, complains of an inroad of the Russians into Finland. This was 
relumed with equal damage from the Swedish side, though without the kill’s 
orders, and brought on an open war, in which the gi^d master of the Livonian 
knights and the king of Poland promised their aid to Gustavus against the 
czar Ivan Vasilievitsch II. The king himself repaired to Finland in the fol- 
lowing y^ar, with a fleet and army. But mutual devastations, from which 
Finland suffered most, composed the whole occurrences of the war. The 
Russians laid fruitless siege to Viborg with a very large army, and carried 
off with them a crowd of captives. Their chronicles relate that a man was 
sold for ten copecks, and a maiden for fifteen. The war occasioned gieat 
outlay, and disease raged among the soldiery. Tliese causes, coupled with 
the failure of the promised help from Livonia and Poland, led first to a ceesar 
tion of arms, and thereafter to a peace, concluded at Moscow (April 2nd, 
1667), for forty years. The disputed boundaries were to be determined by 
special commissioners. 

Designs on Livonia from this side were soon to set the whole North in 
flames. The Russian giant was now beginning to strugde towards the sea, 
whence fresher air might stream upon his sluggish body. Gustavus kept 
aloof from the discords which were soon engendered. His sons, however, 
did not share 1^ own caution, and his knowledge of their character filled him 
with apprehension. Heavy was the weight of care which accumulated upon 
his last years. He complained that his old friends had departed, and that 
he felt himself lonely in the world. He had lost, in 1551, his beloved consort 
Margaret Lejonhufvud, who had borne to him ten children: five sons and five 
daughters. He married again, after the lapse of a year, the young Catherine 
Stenbock. 

In Februanr, 1559, after the Russians had plundered the whole countiy 
to Riga, Ivan Vasilievitsch II was informed by his commanders that Livonia 
lay in awes. Before this invasion, commenced in the year previous, fell 
old but now shattered dominion of the sword-knights; and as aid was sou^t 
from Poland, the emperor, Denmark, and Sweden, the country was now ab(^ 
to become — as throughout a whole century it continued — the theatre for tM 
settlement of their contending pretensions. He was already opening that MnM 
of wars beyond the Baltic in which Sw^en was to be engaged; and it was not 
Without good grounds that he who is justly styled the father of his co untry 
scrupled to enter on a path so fidl of uncertainty. AH the rentiments rworded 
as having fallen from nim in his last year show that he viewed with the pro- 
fojmdest anxiety the prospect of Swe^'s future. The expemept M 
sdppted, to avoid setting W all to hazard in the dangerous hands of Bno, Ipp 
volved risks wHch undoubtedly id not escape his penetration. AD azoMM^ 
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clouds were darkening the political horizon. He had received information tlM 
anotto last attempt was about to be made on behalf of the fam^ of ma cM 
enemy Christian; and, on the side of Denmark, under the new long ]raderick ll 
the chances of war seemed so imminent that Gustavus kept his army and 
fleet in readiness. Those who now invoked his assistance for Livonia, the 
granting of which would have provided a new war with Russia, were the same 
who deserted him in his former war with that country. He discerned onfy 
one Swedish interest at stake in the whole quarrel — that of sotting bounds 

to the augmentation of the Danish power 
in this quarter, after RevaJ had offered, 
in 1558, its submission to King Christian 
III — and beyond question this was his 
motive in binding himself to support the 
grand master of the order by a loan, ob- 
taining that town as security; unless it 
was a mere pretext on the king’s part to 
take the matter out of the management 
of his sotm For we know that Jolm also, 
who had formed connections with Reval 
by giving shelter in Finland to the pi- 
rates of this town (the sea thieves of Re- 
val, as Gustavus calls them), was nego- 
tiating with the grand master to furnish 
a loan upon the security of certain for- 
tresses, and had made an engagement to 
this effect without his father's privity. 

The king had observed, as he de- 
clared, that his son had some clandestine 
matter on his mind, and made him 
earnest representations on this subject. 
“Seeing thou well knowest that Fin- 
land is not a separate dominion from 
Sweden, but that both are counted as 
members of one body, it becomes thee 
to undertake nothing which concerns 
the whole kingdom, unless he who is the 
true head of Sweden, with the estates 
of the realm, be consulted thereupon, 
A femat* 8c bam an and it be approved and confirmed by 

him and them, as thy bounden duly 
points out, and Sweden’s law requires.” But John turned for counsel in this 
design^ not to his father, but to Firic. The latter informed his brother, who 
was still busied with his embassy to London, that he had given orders to his 
secretary with Clas Christenson Horn to negotiate with the grand master for 
the delivery of the castles of Sonnenburg and Padis, for the sum of 50,000 
dollars, of which 10,000 was to be raised in Finland. “And when the king 
our father hears that this matter has had a happy issue,” he added, “and we 
hold the keys of the castles, doubt not that he will lay out the rest for us; or 
it can be procured in some other mode.” He pledged himself to further the 
s^eme, according to the engagement he had made, “even should it move 
the wrath of the King.” Eric gave command for the immediate equipm^t 
id ships m Finland, which drew forth a letter from the old monarch, forbidding 
any obedience being given in matters of importance to “what Eric or out 
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ofeber children may order without our knowledge and sanction.” Thus we 
ee6 Qie seufi united against the father on the veiy point which was to enkin<^ 
a 4»Ully enmity between them. 

THE DEATH OP THE KING 

On June 16th Gustavus came to Stockholm, and informed the estates, by 
message, that he would meet them at the palace on the 25th of the month. 
On the appointed day he took his place in the hall of assemblage, accompanied 
by all his sons — King Eric, Duke John, Duke Magnus, and Duke Charles. 
The last, who was still a child, stood at his father's knee; the others on his 
left hand, each according to his a^. The king having saluted the estates, 
they listened for the last time to the accents of that eloquence so well liked 
by the people. Upon the 14th of August, the very day of Eric's departure, 
Gustavus lay on his death-bed. 

When his confessor began a long discourse of devotion, the king bade him 
cut it short, and instead of that bring him a medicine for a sick stomach and 
a brain that felt as if it were burning. He was heard to exclaim that he had 
busied himself too much with the cares of this world, but with all his wealth 
he could not buy himself physicians. Such of his bailiffs as were incarcerated 
for debts owed to himself, he now restored to freedom. His mood was capri- 
cious and changeable; now harsh and morose, so that his children trembled in 
his presence; now soft even to tears; at other times merry and jesting, espe- 
cially at the endeavours of those who wished to prolong his life. When one 
asked him if he needed aught, his reply was, “ The kingdom of Heaven, which 
thou canst not give me.” He seemed not to place overmuch confidence even 
in his ghostly advisers; when the priest exhorted him to confess his sins, the 
king angrily broke out, ** Shall I tell my sins to thee?” To the bystanders he 
declared that he forgave his enemies, and begged pardon of all for anything 
in which he had dealt unjustly with them, enjoining them to make known 
this to all. To his sons he said, man is but a man; when the play is out, 
we are all alike,” and enjoined them to unity and steadfastness in their reli- 
gion. 

The consort of the dying king never quitted his side. Durii^ the first 
three weeks of his illness he spoke often, sometimes with wonderful energy, 
on temporal and spiritual affairs. The three following weeks he passed 
chiefly in silence and, as it seemed, with no great pain; he was often seen to 
raise his hands as in prayer. Having received the sacrament, made confes- 
sion of his faith, and sworn his son to adhere firmly to it, he beckoned for 
writing materials, and inscribed these words, “Once confessed, so persist, or 
a hundred times repeated” — but his trembling hand had not the power to 
finish the sentence. The confessor continued his exhortations, till, as life was 
flying, Sten Ericson Lejonhufvud interrupted him by saying, “All that you 
tuk IS in vain, for our lord heareth no more.” Thereupon the priest bent 
down to the ear of the dying man and said, “ If thou believe in Jesus Christ, 
and hear my voice, give us some sign thereof.” To the amazement of all, 
the kii^ answered with a loud voice, “Yesl” This was his last breath, at 
eight of the clock in the morning, the 29th of September, 1560.* 

frtxell's estimate of king gustavus 

King Gustavus I was a tall and well-made man, somewhat above six feet 
high. & had a firm and full body without spot or blemi^, strong anna, 
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delicate legs, small and beautiful hands and feet. His hair of a lU 
combed down and cut straight across his eye-brows^ forehead m 
th two perpendicular ” ' 
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piercing; his nose straight, and not long; red lips, and roses on his cheeks, 
even in hb old age. His beard in younger years was brown and parted, a 
hand-breadth long, and cut straight across; in later years growing at will, 
till it at last reached his waist and became hoary like his hair. As his body 
was faultless in every respect, any dress that he wore became him. Fortune 
favoured him in all that he undertook: fishing, hunting, agriculture, cattle- 
breeding, mining, even to casting the dice, when he could be induced to take 
part in it — which, however, was very seldom. 

As in his body, so in his soul was King Gustavus endowed with the most 
noble qualities. His memory was so strong that, having seen a person once, 
after the lapse of ten or twelve years he recognised him again at first sight. 
The road he had once travelled he could never mistake again; he knew the 
names of the villages; nay, even those of the peasants who lived there during 
his youthful excursions. As was his memory, such was his understanding. 
When he saw a painting, sculpture, or architecture he could immediately 
and acutely judge its ments and defects, though he had himself never received 
any instruction in these arts. 

When there was a crowd of people at the Castle,^ he spoke with each, and 
on the subjects which thos(‘ he addreased best understood; all were familiar 
to him. No man in the kingdom was so well acquainted with it as himself; 
none knew as well as he did in what its deficiencies lay. For this reason, and 
because in the beginning he was entirely without well-informed and capable 
officers, he was obliged himself to compose every ordinance and decree which 
he enacted, and the kingdom was not a loser by it. 

He was prudent in the highest degree. Jhit once, when Gustavus Trolle 
was about to take him prisoner at IJpsala, did he show himself careless or 
credulous. Otherwise he was so provident that he might rather be called 
suspicious. “Look well before you. Think well of all men; but most of 
yourself" — thus he exhorted the people; and it was thus true, as an old 
author says of him, “ he calculated every step, and could stand firm as a 
mountain at each." 


Firmness and perseverance in what he undertook were striking features in 
his character. Example sufficient of this we find in his long, vehement, but 
honestly conducted struggle with the power of popery. Most others would 
have wearied, or desired by a blow to decide the matter with violence. Gus- 
tavus let time and reflection work for him; though slowly, he went ever for- 
wards. Seldom or never did he change his resolution ; it was an adage of his 
which he often repeated: “Better say once and remain by it, than speak a 
hundred times." 


He was a stem and serious gentleman, and well knew how to preserve his 
dignity. It was not advisable for any, whether high or low, to attempt to 
encroach upon it; in such circumstances he rebuffed peasants, bishops, or 
kings, with equal severity. He was just, but severe, with the men he had 
placed in civil charges; on which account many abandoned him. When 
any one laboured to show off his talents ^d capabilities in the hopes of 
iwatiating himself, or others commenced extolling such an one, the sharp- 
sifted king would answer: “He is but a dabbler with all his pound from 
our Lord." 


* Or palace. Tlie palace at Stockbolm is still called the Castle. 
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Gustavus was careful of money; for, said he, 'St costs the sweat and 
labour of the sut^eets/’ His court was veiy frugal. He generally lived 
at one or other of llie royal estates, and consumed their produce. chil- 
dren were kept strictiy. Hams and butter were sent from the country for 
the supper oi ^ princes at Upsala; the queen herself sewed their sm^, 
and it was considered a great present if ever one of the princesses got a blank 
riksthaler. Gustavus^ love of money seduced him to several injustices, 
whidb, however, were not ^ striking in those days as now. He sometimes 
permitted parishes to remain without rectors, having them administered by 
vicars, and appropriated their returns to himself. He forbade the export 
of cattle to his subjects in general, buving them himself at a low price mm 
the peasants, and selling them abroacl with great proht. This last circUtti- 
stance was one of the chief causes of the Dacke Feud.^ 

Several things of this kind which are less creditable to him arc related; 
but the people overlooked them for the sake of his many virtues, lliey also 
knew that this money was not uselessly squandered. Herr Eskil’s Hall, 
and the other vaulted chambers of the treasury, were full of good silver 
bullion at the king’s death. When, however, pomp was reouired, he did not 
spare; but showed himself the equal of other kings. “The Lord's anointed,” 
he said, “should be girded with splendour, that the commonalty may view 
him with reverence, and not imagine themselves to be the equals of majesty 
to the small profit of the land.” 

A pure and unaffected piety dwelt in his hearty and showed itself in his 
actions. Prayers were read morning and evening in hLs apartments; divine 
sendee he never neglected. He was better informed of the contents of the 
Bible and the catechism tlian most of the priests in his kingdom. Therefore 
Le Palm, his chief physician, wrote of him to Paris: “My king is a God^a 
prince, who has scarcely his equal in spiritual and temporal measure. He 
IS so experienced in the Scriptures that he can rectify his priests; and none 
understands the government of the kingdom like himself.” During the 
Dacke Feud Gustavus wrote to the rebels as follows: “Ye can threaten us 
as much as ye will; ye can drive us from our royal throne; rob us of estate, 
wife, and children — ay, of life itself; but from that knowledge which we have 
attained of God’s word, ye shall never part us, as long as our heart is whde 
and our blood is warm.” 

He was equally venerable in his domestic life. No vice stains his memoiy. 
He liked the society of handsome and agreeable women; but no mistress, no 
illegitimate child, not the slightest foible can be laid to his charge, though he 
was forty-one before he married for the first time. His mamage vows he 
kept inviolate. Gluttony, drunkenness, gambling, and idleness were what 
he could never endure in others, much less in himself. 

As he in his younger years was of a cheerful temper, when business was 
done he kept a gay and lively court, though in all sobriety. Every afternoon 
at a certain hour the lords and ladies assembled in the great hall where the 
king’s musicians made music for them while they danced. “For,” said he, 
“ youth shall not be clownish, but gallant to the ladies and to all.” They were 
often out together, to walk or to himt. Once a week a school for fencing 

[' Tlie Dacke Fend was a formidable rebellion headed by Nils Dacke, a peasant, the chief 
seats of which were SmAland and tlland. The rebels chiefly kept to the forest country, wbepoe 
they plundered the wealthier landowners. They professra to have taken arms in ordef to 
restore the old form of worship and endeavoured, tnough unspccessfully, m persuade STHAte 
Sture, son of 8ten Sture the younger, to become their leader and Gustavus’ rival for the oiOWb. 
The rebellion, which had be^n in IMS, was finally suppressed in the summer of the fallowing 
year.] 
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inddh the ykUm mdived their rewards frcan the hands oi the tijrspd ladies 
St eeurt. Tfaev often entertained themselves with musiS» S019 as well as 
on stringed instruments, the latter esmcialljr, in whieh the king 
ortighted. He made and himself played several instruments, of whieh ttie 
kite was his favourite. There was never an evening when he was alone that 
he did not occupy some hours with it. 

He often travelled through the countiy, chiefly to great markets and other 
meetings, where he addressed the people; sometimes instructing them in 
matters of faith; sometimes regaitflng their house-keeping, agriculture, 
cattle-breedine, and so on. The masants soon learned that the king’s advice 
was good, and listened to him willingly; also on account of his extraordinarv 
^^uence. His voice was strong, dear, expressive, and pleasant in sound:, 
llo king of Sweden has ever been or deserved to be more beloved by the com- 
mon people than he was. Every peasant who possessed any fortune used to 
leave, by will, some silver to the king, so that at his death no inconsiderable 
store of bequeathed silver was found in the treasury; and in the un^iet 
years which followed the people used ever to speak with regret of "old King 
Qustaf ” and his happy days. 

Gustavus loved and protected learning. He was, however, supremely 
desirous of the instruction of the people, and sought by every means to get a 
sensible and well-infonned peasantry. His own children received a careful 
education; so that they were amongst the most learned of their day. Like 
his children were their descendants, the whole Vasa dynasty as far as Chris- 
tina; so that the royal house was the first, not only in pomp and bravery 
but likewise in science and knowledge, and in this last respect not in Sweden 
alone but in all Europe. 

When the king grew older and his children were growing up, he used often 
after meals to sit before the fire, and conversing with them ^ve them useful 
exhortations on many points. It was a royal school in its teacher, disciples, 
and doctrines. "Be steady in your faith; united amongst yourselves,” said 
he. "If you fail in the first, you anger your Maker; if you neglect the second, 
you will fall a prey to man. Make war by compulsion — ^ace without com- 

K on; but shoiud your neighbour threaten — strike, from my very child- 
, and ever since, I have been at war; oftenest with my countrymen, 
to say 1 and I have grown grey in armour. Believe me, seek peace with 

When he saw them proud and vain-^orious of their royal birth and descent 
ftfOm Odin, he said; "One like another — when the play is out we are all 
Maal.” Another time: "Ye idiall reflect on all things well, execute with 
fljpBed, and remain by it, deferring nothing to the morrow. The resolves which 
lini not carried at the i^ht time into execution resemble clouds without rain 
M tong drought. Let everything be done in its right time; lime will toen 
^ sufficient for all ~ for the man in office, as for all others downwards: 
ntlienrise there will be provocation, hurry, and p<Mtponement in every part.” 
Again he would say; " It is the fault of the rulers if tne governed do not otev, 
• ior toe law must be followed without partiality, and always. Let no one do 
he pleases, but what he ou^t. No one in office is to be endured who is 

« frugfu. useful, and industrious. The morning hour has gold in its mouth, 
ly witn the idles; but honour and reward to the faith& labourer in toe 

^ Your men must live in disdpline and the fear of the Lord, paying 

to old age. He who does not may be ermlled like the tomderers. 
yourselves by answerable men of a pure fife, for it will be believed 
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of youasHUknownoftihfiBe.’’ Of tbe nobility he s&id: " Yirioei wnae. and 
manliness maJce the noble.” 

Swede/’ he would say again, often proud in the wrong oesaon, 
and greedy to govern. They require a bold king with a nuualy mind; th^ 
cannot abide injustice, slavery, or a coward eaSly. They require a mmy 
king, but a stem one; not one who looks throu]^ his fingers. In war they 
must fi^t — no parleying; they shame where little is done. Love thereft 
and honour this old kingdom whose inhabitants have been far and wide, 
rebuked both east, south, and west. Encourage and found hospitals 
schools, and your forces both on sea and land. Love and honour agriouK 
mining, commerce, even books and the arts, and your subjects wifi wiUfaigly 
do so likewise: they will follow you. Therefore love yourselves, aadkm 
your subjects to the pure word of God, pra 3 rer 8 , and church-going; muc& 
depends upon these for the peace both of the soul and the countiy. Love 
your subjects; the right-minded among them will love you, and mtb them 
you will govern the rest. Thus have 1 done, dear children! I have,, with 
God’s grace, laboured on your fitting education. Remain such for the wedl* 
being of yourselves and others; and remember that the memory of a king 
ought not to die away with the sound of his funeral bells, but remain in tl» 
hearts of his people.'^ 


MANNEBS AND CUSTOMS OF THE TIME IN SWEDEN 

Frugality and simplicity in every-day life, extravagant pomp, often both 
tasteless and ridiculous on solemn occasions — such were the marks of the 
times. Many of our conveniences were wanting; glass was very rare, and 
instead of the wooden shutters once in ui^ fine net-work, linen, or parchment 
was now taken to supply theur place. Hearths instead of stoves were used 
for a couple of hundred years longer. Carpets, very coarse with the poor, 
embroidered with gold and silk with the rich, covered the coarsely timbered 
walls. Thick benmes were attached to them round the room, oaken in the 
houses of the rich. Before them stood long heavy tables equmly thick: no 
chairs, but loose benches and small stools were moved about the room. Plates 
were scarce, and were never changed if the dishes were ever so many and so 
various; every guest had to bring his knife, fork, and spoon along with Idm* 
Clocks were so rare that when the grand duke of Muscovy at this time received 
one as a present from the king of Denmark, he thought it must be an enchanted 
animal sent for ^e ruin of himself and his kingdom; wherefore he rstunlued 
it with the utmost despatch to Copenhagen. 

Dinner was eaten at ten; supper at five; between nine and ten they 
to bed, to rise the earlier in the morning. Wearing apparel was 
woollen; linen was barely used next the skm. Holiday dresses were 
but substantial ; the same petticoat often served mother, daughter, and L 
daughter for festal ocoasions. The women had their hair combed baok, 
long tight-fitting gowns with stiff high ruffles; the men wore the Spankli 
dress. Their hmr was in the banning long, and the beard shaved; but tfafe 
'WBs soon changed, so that the (£rgy cuone retained the long hair and smoom 
slun; the others Mooted diort hair and long beard. Wax-Jights were tmy 
used in churches, taUow-candles by the richest and greatest, torches of dv 
wood by the people. The beds were broad, fastened to the wall^jmd few m 
number; the guasts were laid several together, often with the Wt UfemM ^ 
This was the case even in the houses of princes. The roads were so ffea 
carriages could sddom be used; berides, the first coach was not infefetwW 
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tni the reim of John III. Most joum^ took place on horseback, and when 
it rained the pdncesses were wrapped in wax-cloth cloaks. High titles were 
not in use. The king was called '*his grace”; the princes Junker (young 
lord) the mnoesses Frdken (young lady). The nobles did not use their family 
but their lathers’ names; for instence, instead of Thure Roos, or Lai-s Sparre, 
one wrote and said Thure Jonsson, Lars Siggessou, etc., or still shorter, Herr 
Tliure, Herr Lars. 

There was much of savage wildness and disorder yet amongst the people, 
partly a consequence of the times and of the long domestic broils. Club-law 
was more resorted to than the law of the land. Arms were in continual wear 
and exercise. According to an old custom the knights entered the bridal bed 

in full armour; but like the knights of old they 
were generally ignorant in the highest degree, 
especially the elder amonrat them. Many of 
King Gustavus’ officers ana governors were un- 
able to read, still less to write; they were 
obliged to keep a clerk on purpose to read and 
answer the king’s letters. Tlie Romish faith 
was done away with, but many of its supersti- 
tions remained, and that not alone among the 
people, but even the great ones ot the land be- 
lieved in witchcraft, fairies, elves, brownies, 
nixies, etc. The art of medicine consisted chiefly 
in prayers and exorcism./ 


Ellir XIV,' JOHN HI, AND SiaTSMlTND 

The second monarch of the Vasa dynasty 
exhibited, from the first, occasional aberrations 
of mind. In everything he was capricious, 
and peculiarly so in his courtships. lOlizabeth 
of England, Mary of Scotland, the daughter of 
Philip, landgraf of Hesse, were pursued at the 
same time and with equal want of success. At 
length he took to his mistress a country girl, 
whom he saw standing in the market-phu*e of Stockholm, and whom, in the 
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last year of his reign, he marri(‘d. 

One of Eric’s first acts was to create the hereditary titles of count and 
baron for certain families. He had the iinpmdence to interfere in the troubles 
Al Livonia, which was always destined to be the theatre of contending powers. 

was one party in favour of the Danes, another of the Russians, a third 
of the knights, and now a fourth power, Sweden, must be called in to increase 
the elements of strife. His arms had little success; but his demonstration 
drew on him the wrath of the czar, who embarrassed him both in Livonia and 
Finland. With his Danish wars we shall deal when we come to the reign of 
Frederiok 11. 

But the greatest enemies of Eric were at home. From the first the design 
of dethiWng him. or at least of obtaining a share in the administration, seems 
to have t»een indulged by his brother John, duke of Finland. That ambitious 


I It would puHle a Swedish antiquaiy to aeeotint for this numeral. If all tho Erics of 
Dennuffk, Norway, and Sweden were Mded together they would amount to about the number 
Such, as we shell have oooasion to show, la also the case with the kings named Charles. 
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man, bv marrying the daughter of Simsmimd, king of Poland, and fortifying 
himself by other alliances, incurred the jealousy of Eric. Abo, the capital w 
the duke's government, was taken by stratagem; and John, being conducted 
with his wife, his family, and his domestics to a Swedish dun^n, was tried 
for high treason, and condemned to death, unless the king shomd be graciously 
pleased to forgive him. That he was guilty cannot be denied, and^c, who 
durst not venture on the experiment of ex(‘cuting him, sentenced him to per- 
petual imprisonment. If any faith is to be placed in the chronides of the 
time, the king, who had frequent opportunities of learning that, even in cap- 
tivity, his brother was to be feared, sometimes went to the dungeon to p^orm 
the task of executioner with his own hands. But on looking at the autce his 
heart smote him, and he begged pardon lor the ciime wliich lie had intended 
to commit. In about four years, he consented, at the express instance of the 
estates, which beheld with dismay the existence of so much fraternal discord, 
to enlarge him on certain conditions, among which was the renunciation of 
the duchy which their father had left him. How this clemency was repaid 
will soon appear. 

But the most disgraceful part of Eric’s reign was his persecution of the 
Sture family, which had given administrators to Sweden. Nils, the repre- 
stmtative of that house, was suspected, apparently with much injustice, of 
being an accomplice in the designs of Duke John. With Eric, suspicion was 
I>roof ; but it was not so to the senate ; and he could only exhibit his whimsical 
rage by making the nobleman ride through the streets of Stockholm with a 
crown of straw on his head, exposed to the derision of the lowest portion of 
the mob. The indignity was felt by the whole family; but it did not shake 
their loyalty, though it made them murmur. Baffled in this purpose, Eric 
now determined to sacrifice all the Stores. He was led to this atrocious 
project by an astrologer whom he maintained at his court, without whose 
advice he undertook nothing of moment, and who reprei^nted the obnoxious 
family as destined to occasion his downfall. By the intrigues of this worthy, 
charges were made against all of them; and forged documents were product 
to confinu the charges. Tliey were arrested anti committed to close confine- 
ment; but, as the evidence was manifestly insufficient to ensure their con-* 
demnation, Eric adopted the summary way of removing them by assassination. 
With his own hand he stabbed Nils, who, in token of his loyalty, had pre- 
sented him with his dagger. The deed was concealed; but the remorse of 
the king drove him frantic. He ran into the woods; he howled like a wild 
beast, and for some time eluded the search of his court. When discovered, 
his mistress alone had influence enough to bring him back to the palace. He 
now endeavoured to allay the pangs of conscience by heaping riches, honoura^ 
and favours of every kind on the kindred of the man whom he had so hath 
barously destroyed. 

That the duke should be an inattentive sp(*ctator of these events was mitt 
in his character. It was his constant object to organise a conspiracy for the 
downfall of his brother; and he masked his proceedings with so much art that, 
though he was undoubtedly suspected, there was no evidence to criminate 
him. When the time for action was come, when he saw the public mind 
weaned from his brother, and knew that he could depend on the support of 
the chief nobles, he resolved not to delay a moment in executing his long- 
concerted scheme. He took advantage of the festivals given at Stockholm 
in honour of Uie king’s marriage to seize the fortresses, thiie governors of 
which were in his interest. 

The civil war now broke out. In the first action Eric triumphed; but the 
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two dukes (for John was joined by his brother Charles) now overran several 
of the provinces^ penetrated to Up^a, and finally invested the king in Stock- 
holm. The place might long have held out, but little reliance was to be placed 
on the garrison, and still less on the citizens. They even informed him of 
their intention to surrender; and tho^h he threw himself into the citadel, 
he was persuaded to capitulate. His life and liberty were to be secure on his 
abdicating the throne. But no sooner was he in the power of his enemies 
t^n they consimed him to a dungeon, where ill-usage was employed to hasten 
his end. But the vigour of his constitution enabled him to survive, until he 
was made to swallow poison by order of the usurper, after an imprisonment 
of ten years. For some time he applied himself to music ; but even this indul- 
gence was at length taken from him. He then devoted his time to literary 
occupation. He wrote a treatise on the military art, translated into Swedish 
the history of Johannes Magnus, and versified some of the Psalms. It is 
impossible not to feel the deepest commiseration for his fate. 

JOHN III (1568-1692 A.D.) 

No sooner did John make his triumphant entry into Stockholm than he 
was declared king by tlie senators assembled. Early in the following year 
his title was confirmed by a general meeting of the estates, which sentenced 
the unfortunaU> Eric to perpetual imprisonment, and deprived his children 
of the rights of succession. How came John to an influence so unbounded, 
yet so sudden, over the nobles of the kingdom? Tlie answer must, doubt- 
less, be sought in the senators whom he had bribed, in the hopes which a 
new reign always engenders, in the dislike borne to Enc by those who had 
suffered from his caprice, and in the powerful armed botly of followers who 
were ready to assist him in any enterprise. Besides, in Sweden, as every- 
where else, revolutions are, in general, the work of a minority: the bulk of 
the people regard them with comparative indifference. Th(‘re was, however, 
one discontented noble, Duke Charles, to whom John had promised a share 
in the government. For some time the duke could obtain nothing; but an 
apprehension lest he should take part with the dethroned Eric led to his 
restoration to the provinces of Venuland, Bodermanland, and Nerike, which, 
however, he was to hold with such restrictions on his authority as to render 
him merely a dependent functionary. The man who was behaving to one 
brother with so much brutality was not likely to be just towards another. 

To the wars of John with Denmark we shall allude in relation to Danish 
history. Those with Russia were almost equally striking in themselves, 
l^ugh less so in their results. The scene of them was generally Livonia, 
sometimes Finland; and the advantage was ultimately with the czai*. This, 
indeed, was the period when that barbarian power began to interfere in the 
general affairs of Europe. If its efforts were long isolated, they were bold 
enough to inspire its neighbours with alann, since they indicated an ambition 
beyond all bounds, and a feeling which despised the ordinary maxims of justice. 
Fortunately for John, Russia was at war with the Tatars, who more than 
once poured their wild hordes over the empire; and he himself had an able 
geneim in Font de la Qardie, a Frenchman who had entered his services, and 
%o whom he was indebted for the only successes of his reign. The election, 
too, of his son Sigjsmund to the tlirone of Poland (1587) strengthen^ the 
eastern barrier against Russian aggression. Independently of his affection for 
a country over which he was one day to rule, Sigismund felt that he had as 
much need of Swedish help as Sweden had of his. Yet with all these advan- 
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tages, in 1592, the last year of the Swedish monarch’s reign, the preponder- 
ance of Russia in Ingermanland and Livonia was manifest. The blood and 
trefisure of his reign were therefore wasted on objects which, though they 
might be obtained for a moment, could never be preserved. 

More interesting than their indecisive however interminable hostilities 
were the disputes about religion. John had married Catherine, daughter of 
Sigmund II, king of Poland, and therefore a Roman Catholic. As her 
influence over her husband was great, she had little difficulty in prevailing on 
him to attempt many innovations in favour of her church. Her object was, 
doubtless, to favour its restoration to most of its ancient privileges; his was 
apparently confined to a union of the two churches^ or, if that could not Ihj 
obtained, simply to toleration and an equality of civil rights How, consid- 
ering the prejudices of the Swedes, he could hope to succeed in eithOT view 
is not very clear. From the very first he encountered an oppodtion wt^ 
forced him to look cautiously before him. 

To some of his meditated designs he anticipated little resistance. The 
Lutheran clergy were no less fond of power than their predeceasors; and they 
readil 3 r sanctioned maxims which elevated the church in the social scale, by 
rendering it less dependent on the state. And amongst them were some 
liberal men. They saw no harm in the colour of certain vestments, in the 
wjgn of the cross, in confession, or even in the mass — for did not Luther 
himself celebrate it to the last? Did he not believe in the real presence? 
The ceremonies of the church were purely arbitrary, and therefore indifferent: 
whjr, then, object to them? As the Romish church was the most ancient in 
Christendom, it had so far a fair claim to respect: many of its rites, and some 
of its tenets, might be the invention of later times; but still it possessed, 
however disguised, the essentials of Christianity. Thus reasoned many of 
the clergy, who at the king’s request were induced to restore many observ- 
ances of the fallen church. But a considerable number stoutly resisted eveiy 
concession to anti-Christ; they condemned what they termed the lax spirit 
of their bretlurn, and declared that the Confession of Augsburg was worth all 
that had ever appeared before it. The nobles, who apprehended that if t^ 
spirit went on they might, m the end, be compelled to restore the lands which 
they had usurped from the church, were more sturdy in their resistance. 

At their head was Duke Charles, who hoped that, by espousing their 
cause, he should win a support that might one day place him on the mrone. 
At his instigation the diet gently remonstrated with the king on the course 
which he was pursuing: besought him not to favour popery; and hoped that 
Prince Sijrismund would be placed exclusively under the care of reformed 
tutors. Sigismund, however, was too deeply imbued with his mother|6 
spirit to a£nit any dictation on this subject: he refused to compromise his 
principles; and declared that he should prefer a crown in heaven to one on 
earth. But the opposition was, for this time, so strenuous, the intrigues of 
Duke Charles so manifest, that John was compelled to pause in his career, and 
even to profess for the Lutheran faith a respect which he did not feel. After 
a time, however, he recovered all his former zeal. He prepared a new liturgy, 
the very title of which sufficiently indicates its spirit — ** Liturgy of the Swed- 
ish Church, conformable to the Catholic and Orthodox Church?' Yet it was 
not agreeable to the pope, who considered it as bad as the Lutheran; whUe, 
by the more zealous reformers, it was execrated as a portion ^ anti-Christ 

Had John continued to act with moderation he might, indeed, have failed 
in his object, but he would have created no exasperation. But he became a 
persecutor of all the clergy who refused to adopt his ritual; ^and, what was 
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worse, he became more of a Romanist as he advanced in years. The mission 
to Rome of Pont de la Gardie, to obtain the papal sanction of his liturgy, 
had been viewed with much displeasure by the people at large. The arrival, 
in 1578, of the Jesuit Possevin, in Sweden, ostensibly as the ambassador of 
the emjj^ror but in reality as nuncio of Gregory XIII, was still more loudly 
condenmed, especially by Duke Charles. A synod of the clergy subject to 
this prince assembled at Nykoping, and declared their adherence to the 
reformation. Still the king persevered; and in 1582 he prevailed on the 
greater part of the Swedish church to revise its liturgy, to declare aUwho 
refused guilty of schism, and to inhibit Duke Charles from continuing his 
opposition to measures which had been sanctioned alike by the church and 
the monarch. 

But that ambitious prince was not to be restrained. Having connected 
himself by marriage with the count palatine of the Rhine, he formed a league 
with Holland, England, Navarre, and the reformed states of Germany — 
outwardly for the defence of their common faith, but really to dethrone his 
brother. Neither of these circumstances was hidden from the king, who 
again paused in his hazardous course. The death of his queen, and his 
marriage with a Lutheran lady, conspired to the same end — viz., increased 
moderation. But Duke Charles, who attributed it to hypocrisy, continued 
to harass him so much by intrigue, or open disobedience that he summoned 
him to answer for his conduct before the estates of Vadstena. Charles 
obeyed the citation; but it was at the head of a strong body of troops, with 
whom to overawe the assembly, that he encjimped near the town. Civil war 
was averted through the interference of the nobles; but there was no harmony, 
since, in the following year (1588), he again prevailed on the clergy of his 
duchy to reject the new liturj^^ more decisively than before. To iriake head 
against open and secret hostility, John turned for aid to his son Sigismund, 
king of Poland; but the interview b(>tween the two monarchs had no other 
resmt than to make the duke more powerful by connecting him more closely 
with the Lutheran party. Harassed by continual cares, and by still greater 
apprehensions, the king now saw that his only hope of security lay in a cordial 
reconciliation with his brother. The price was a dear one — a share in the 
government of the kingdom; but it had been promised before the dethrone- 
ment of Eric, and nothing less would have satisfied the other. 

One of the last public acts of John was to demand vengeance on some 
nobles who, he asserted, had not only fomented the long misunderstanding 
between him and his brother, but had^ conspired against the royal family, 
and even intrigued vith Russia. The justice of the accusation is not very 
clear; and as they were protected by the duke, he could not proceed with 
much severity against them. In 1.592 he ended his agitated life — agitated 
by intrigues, disgraced by duplicity, and embittered by remorse for the murder 
of his elder brother. 

l^ether he was much attached to the Romish church may be doubted: 
probably he had a philosophical indifference for both churches; and in his 
advances towards the ancient one was actuated by the hope of making the 
C^thoUc powers of Europe his allies against the invincible hostility of Den- 
mark, no less than by the affection which he liore to his first wife, a princess 
of that communion. It is certain that, after his union with his second wife, a 
Protestant, he exhibited less zeal for the cause than he had previously shown. 
Such, however, was his obstinacy of temper, that he would never wholly 
change, though he would modify, his policy. It is worthy oi remark that his 
death was for some time concealed by his queen and some of the senators. 
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even from Duke Charles, now regent of the kingdom during the absence of 
Sigismund, kin^ of Poland, who rightfully succeeded to the Swedish cro¥m. 
The object of this policy was soon shown by the robbery of the public treasury 
no less than of the palace: everything that could be carried away was shared 
between the queen and the nobles in her confidence. 


STGIfiMUNI) (1592-1604 A.D.) 

That the reign of Sigismund would l )0 nominal rather than real, and of 
short duration, might have been foreseen by the least prophetic. His absence 
in Poland, his religion, and, above all, tlie talents of his uncle, now grey in 
duplicity and intrigue, were insurmountable obstacles to his enjoyment of the 
regal power. One of the first aetjs of the regent was suthcicntly indicative of 
Ills long-cherished design : he ordered the Swedish officers in Hsthonia not to 
deliver up the fortresses to Poland, even if the king should command them to 
do so. In the same view he endeavoured secretly to detach the leading nobles 
from their allegiance to his nephew. To the multitude, and to all who liad 
profited by the robbery of the church, he was agreeable, as the great cliampion 
of the llefonnation. To show his zeal for its interests, though in reality he 
careil as little for it as he did for Romanism, he induced the synod of Upsala 
( lt593) to abolish the liturgy which the late king had employed so much time 
lo introduce. Tlie ecclesiastics who had defended that liturgy were deposed. 
Another blow at the royal power of Sigismund was of a still heavier kind : it 
prohibited all appeals to him whenever he should not be in Sweden; and if he 
I’efused to confirm both decrees, he was not to be regarded as king of Sweden. 
Tliat he should long remain ignorant of the intrigues directed to deprive him 
of one of his crowns was impossible; many, indeed, of the discontented nobles 
(and what governor was ever without them?), ami many who preferred their 
loyalty to the seductive offers of the duke, either hastened to him in Poland, 
or communicated with him. He soon found that his return to Sweden was 
necessary, and he obtained, without much difficulty, the consent of the Polish 
diet for that purpose. 

But he had the imprudence to select as his confidential adviser Malaspina, 
the papal nuncio, who was suspected — probably with much justice — of 
having obtained his consent, and even the promise of his assistance, in the 
restoration of the ancient church. And in the first diet which he convoked 
he had the still greater folly to propose the revocation of the decree made by 
the synod of Upsala — that which abolished the ritual introduced by his 
father. He insisted, too, that in every town there should be a Catholic 
church, where its votaries might worship in peace. The Lutheran eccle- 
siastics, sure of his uncle’s support, now declaimed against him with vehe- 
mence. In the diet of Upsala, where he was crowned (1594), Charles appeared 
with an armed force, and compelled him to make some concessions to the 
popular voice; but in that of Stockholm, which was held immediately after- 
wards, he exasperated the Lutherans by the undis^ised manner in which he 
attempted to promote the interests of the church. Disgusted with men whom 
he could neither persuade nor force to his will, and discouraged by the 
intrigues of his uncle, he listened to the cry of the Poles for his return, and 
left Sweden in the utmost confusion (July, 1594). ^ 

By the retreat of Sigismund, Charles was the regent, thoi^h some portion 
of his authority was divided with the senate, and he determined not to relax 
his labours until he had obtained the title with the authority of king. The 
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birth of a aon. who became famous in history as Qustavus Adolphus, con- 
firmed him in nis purpose.<^ 

Astrology was at that epoch both fashionable and respected. In every 
court there was a mysterious man clothed in a robe sown with constellations, 
and wearing a pointed hat, and who spoke the tongues of Asia, living alone 
in the highest room of the castle tower, a stranger to earthly things, his eyes 
oonsUintly fixed on the heavens. This man claimed the power to foretell, by 
foUowing the march of the stars, the destinies of his fellow beings. His pre- 
dictions were given, as is the case with all prophets, in ambiguous terms, 
lending themsmes to double meaning and thus to some interpretation justi- 
fied by the development of events. And so the whole cohort of ambitious 
men, and intriguing women besieged the door of his laboratory in crowds. 
Even those whose talents placed them at the head of affairs, came like the most 
ordinary minds, to lend an eager ear to the charlatans* lies — so difficult 
is it for man, however vast the extent of his intelligence, to shake off the yoke 
of prejudice. 

The astrologer of the court of Stockholm had scarcely learned of the 
prince’s birth, when he drew his horoscope and predicted, they say, that this 
prince would be king, that he would vridely extend the limits of his kingdom, 
that he would die a violent death, and that his name would shine after him. 

So far back as 1572 Tjrcho Brahe, had announced that the comet then 
apposing in the constellation Cassiopeia, presaged the birth, in Finland, of 
a prince who would confer a great benefit upon all tho^e of the reformed 
refigmn. 

This famous astrologer inhabited in 1694 his magnificent palace of Ura- 
nienboig on the island of Hven which he owed to the liberality of Frederick 
II. From this lone rock in the Soimtl his great voice resounded and found an 
echo from the whole world. On learning of the event which had caused such 
joy in Sweden, he declared to his numerous pupils, gathered from the ends 
of the earth to listen to his learned discourse, that the new-born child was 
really the great prince whose birth the comet had predicted twenty-two years 
before. When someone objected that the child had come into the world in 
Sweden, not in Finland, he replied that the duchess of Soderraanland having 
spent some time in the latter province, the child was conceived there, and even 
if he was bom on the other side of the Gulf of Bothnia, the prediction could 
be perfectly well applied to him. Chronicles further relate that Tycho Brahe, 
dowered with marvellous divmatory powers traced in a still famous lecture 
the future life of the man of genius whose coming he had announced. It would 
appear, however, that his predictions were much less understood in his life- 
time than after his death, from the fact th:it the famous astrologer, after 
having incurred the disfavour of Christian IV, and being compelled to leave 
* his native land, found at the court of the emperor Rudolf, devoted to alchemy 
and astrology, a generous hospitality, and kept to the day of his death the 
friendship of this prince. Is it likely, is it possible that the emperor, restless 
and suspicious to a degree, and knowing the jargon of this profession, would 
have granted so many favours and shown such good will to a man who had 
complaisanUy prophesied the ruin of his house? It is certain that all that was 
said and done about the prince’s birth has been exaggerated, but man likes 
to surround the cradles of genius with marvels and mysteries, and if Gustavus 
Ad(dphuB had been an ordinary sovereign many detaUs which have given 
place to all sorts of commentaries would have passed unnoticed. 

Throi^out Europe, but especially in the North, the Christmas and New 
Year festivals, which were celebrated together, were the signal for universaJ 
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rejoicmg. The duke of Sodennanland ma naturally pious, but his antagonis- 
tic position to Sigismund compelled him to give his piety an outward show 
that was perhaps a little too ostentatious, and history has accused him of 
making his religion serve his ambition. It is true that, to impress the people 
and m^e them more devoted to his son, he let it be understood that to the 
child's cradle was attached the fate of the nation, as had been the case with 
Moses' cradle. The ceremonies of the young prince’s baptism were, to this 
end, mingled with the f^tes with which the nation celebrated the birth of its 
Redeemer, and gave these, indeed, a new dclat. We have already said that 
the child received the combined names of both mnd-parents, Gustavus anrl 
Adolphus. Finally, to bind his destiny indissolimly to that of Protestantism 
the duke of Sddeimanland founded, on the same day in his domain, and 
within the influence of his patrons^, the celebrated University of Upsala 
whose devotion to the established church, and firmness in repelling the 
litur^, have made it the victim of spoliations and persecutions without 
number. This clever and salutary measure was all the better received, since 
the Swedish cleigy, justly alarmed at Sigismund's threatening projects, 
were not quite sure about the duke, whom they suspected of leaning towards 
Calvinism. In linking the famous school, whose professors bore t&. title of 
Pillars of Protestantism," with the destiny of his son, was it not his pur- 
pose to establish beyond a doubt his intention to educate the boy in doctnnes 
of the purest orthodoxy ? It is thus that the people reasonably explained 
the duke’s conduct.* 

At any rate he was encouraged to renew a career of alternate duplicity 
and defiance, of which there is scarcely a parallel in the annals of princes. 
One of his first steps was to depose from their dignities all who were favourable 
either to Sigismund or to the Roman Catholic church. His next wm to make 
peace with the czar, in direct opposition to the commands of the king. Em- 
boldened by the obsequiousness of the senate, and by the attachment of the 
large towns, he convoked the estates at Soderkdping, and caused a decree 
to be passed that the Confession of Augsburg should be the only rule of faith 
observed in Sweden; that all Romish priests should be banished in six weeks; 
that Swedes who had embraced the religion of Rome prior to the accession 
of Sigismund might remain in the country — but they should be excluded 
from all posts of honour or emolument, no less than from the exercise of their 
worship; and that all, in future, who should declare for the obnoxious opin- 
ions, or who should not confonn both outwardly and inwardly to the estab- 
lished creed, should be banished forever. In temporal matters the proceed- 
ings of this diet were equally insulting to the king. No ordinance issued by 
him was to be obeyed, or even promulgated, until confirmed by the duke and 
senate. He was deprived of the power of deposing any Swede from office 
without the sanction of the senate. Nor could he appoint to any dignity or 
post: in every vacancy three names were to be sent to him, and he had the 
privilege of electing one of the number. In accordance with the ecclesiastical 
portion of these re^ilations, the priests, the monks, the nuns, and three fourths 
of the laity repaired to Germany^ or to Poland, or to Finland, 

That Sigii^imd should be mcensed at these proceedings was natural; 
but he saw the necessity of temporiring; and he sent messengers to detach 
the senators and nobles from the party of his uncle. In the first object of 
their mission they succeeded completely; in the second, p^tiaUy. The 
means employed on this occasion are purely matter of conjectuie. Irofaably 
they were not dow to perceive that a ruler at a distance was preferable to 
one at home ; that if Sigismimd retained the sovereignty, their own authority 
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iBUst uecessArily be secure} while under the iron yoke of Charles they hod 
nothing to expect beyond servitude. Nor was the same consi(hratioQ Ipat 
on many of the people, who* knew that, in affairs unconnected with reliaon, 
the sway of Sigismund was far milder than the regent’s. Hence the auuior- 
ity of the latter declined, especially when the former conferred on the 
senate alone the administration of the realm. But that prince was not thus 
to be baffled in the great object of his ambition. He was still at the head of 
a strong party; and he had influence enough to prevail on the diet of Arboga 
(1697) to restore him. Wlien the senators refused to ratify this act, he 
CTOlled them from the kingdom, or rather, to avoid a worse result, they 
eimed themselves. His next step was to gain possession of the royal for- 
tresses, which he garrisoned with his own creatures, whom he enjoined to let 
no one enter, not even at the command of Sigismund. Yet all this while he 
pretended great zeal for the service of Ms liege lord, and threw all the blame 
of these measures on the senate, who, he assorted, were endeavoiu-ing to 
dethrone the dynasty of Vasa. By that mixture of cunning and violence 
in wMch he was so great an adept, he prevailed on the diet of Stockholm to 
ratify all that he had done, and to declare the absent senators traitors to their 
country. 

Sigismund had still two or thice fortified places in Finland; and when 
he heard that his uncle was besieging them, and was openly inculcating dis- 
obedience to all his mandates, he no longer hesitated to equip an ai*mament 
for Sweden. lie landed at Kalmar, and several provinces immediately 
declared for him. But he had not the degree of military talent necessary 
for one in his position, or perhaps he relied too much on the universality of 
the feeling manifested in his favour. In Linkoping he suffered himself to 
be surprised by his active enemy: his guard 'was forcinl, his owm person in 
danger. But to destroy him was not the object of the nrtful regent, who 
made overtures of peace — insisting, however, that fi've of the senators then 
with the king should be surrendered to him. To this hard condition Sigis- 
mund was compelled to accede, and to confirm Charles in the regency. All 
matters of dispute between the two and the fate of the imprisoned senators 
were to be decided by the estates — that is, by the creatures of Charles, who 
thus obtained every wish of Ms heart, 'without incurring the odium of wanton 
violence. 

Sigismund, as was doubtless foreseen, protested, on his return to Poland, 
against the convention of Linkoping; and, by so doing, enabled his uncle 
forever to throw off the mask which had been so long worn. Under his 
influence, the diet of Stockholm renounced its allegiance to the king, and 
offered the crown to Wladyslaw’’, son of Sigismund, on the impossible condi- 
tion that, within a year, the young prince should repair to Sweden and be 
instructed in the Lutheran faith. If he refused to comply, then he, his father, 
and their descendants were to be forever excluded from the throne. To be 
prepared against the probable hostilities of his nephew, Charles entered into 
an offensive alliance against Poland with the czar, reduced more of the Finland 
fortresses, and put to death many adherents of the king. In the diet of 
Linkdping (160()) he caused sentence to be pronounced and executed on the 
imprison^ senators, whose loyalty would have procured them favour with 
any other prince, and with any other people than the Swedes, who were now 
beoome the merest slaves of the usurper. The same obsequious assembly 
declared the throne vacant, and invested Charles with absolute power. 
Though he looked to the name as well os to the reality, he acted with consume 
mate duplicity. In an assembly of the estates at Norrkoping (1604), he 
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proposed to resign the cares of government in favour of Prince John, a younger 
brother of Sigismund, and, consequently, hi 8 *ng)hew. John, who had made 
his private arrangements with the regent, and been invested with the duchy 
of Ost^otland, refused a gift which would have required a largo army to 
retain it a single month, and proposed his uncle. The farce ended, as every- 
body saw it would end, by the election of Charles and by the designation of 
his son for his successor. 

Thus ended the short and venial authority of Sigismund over Sweden 
In his administration (if such it could be called), we see little to blame beyond 
his iinpnident zeal on behalf of his co-religionists. Wlietlier he hope 4 to 
obtain for them anything beyond men* toleration, is, notwithstanding tfc 
allegations of his enemies, excee<lingly doubtful. Put even in this object 
he was censurable enough, eonsideriiig the progress which tlie Reformation 
had made in the kingdom. It was essentially Lutlierno ; and he liad no right 
to disturb the unanimity of his people by the introduction cf doctrines which 
they had long renounced, and to which they had vowed an unextinguishablc 
hostility. 


CHARLES IX ‘ (1604-1611 A..D 'I 

The sliort reign of this prince was signalised by successive wars — first 
with the Poles, and then with the Danes. In Livonia his generals obtained 
some advantages; 
t)iit they were lost 
as soon as won. 

Ii)qually unsuccess- 
ful were his in- 
trigues in Russia 
to procure the 
crown vacant by 
the death of Boris 
Godunor, for a 
prince of his own 
family. The Poles 
were nearer than 
he to the scene of 
ambition, and en- 
abled to obtain 
more advantages 
— among others 
the election of 

their prince Wlad3r8law to the throne of the czars. But even they had little 
reason to congratulate themselves on this event; for Wladyslaw waa soon 
expelled, and the barbarian sceptre transferred to the dynMty of Romanov. 
The Swedes had still less cause of triumph, in thus embarrassing themflelves in 
wars of which the issue could not fail to be disastrous. A nearer enemy found 
them, during the rest of this reign, employment enough.® 

* How the native historians of Sweden contrive to place e^ht sovereigns of this Mine 
before the present one, is curioas enough. There are but two authentic ru l^ o f the name, e» 
kings of ail Sweden ; but in the i^vptlan darkness prior to the tenth cenratv, them 
for any number of any name. Probably the Ooths and Svear, the two great branches « the 
paternal family, had petty chiefs after the German name ; but we have eoii|eetara ob^ for 
their existence. 
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The Kdmar War 

The northern part of the Scandinavian peninsula, as already noticed, had 
been peopled from the remotest times by nomadic tribes called Finns or 
Cwenas by the Norwegians and Lapps by the Swedes, from which their terri- 
tory derived the name of Lapland. These aboriginal inhabitants retained 
their primitive manners, language, and religion, unaffected by the progress of 
Christianity in the North. No definite boundary separated the adjacent 
kingdoms of Sweden and Norway from the dreaiy wilderness occupied by their 
less civilised neighbours who subsisted by hunting and fishing. The progre^ 
of conquest had gradually pressed them nearer to the borders of the arctic 
circle, but still even under the Union of Kalmar their territorial limits remained 
imdefined. 

The tribes scattered along the coasts beyond the North Cape paid tribute 
to Norway as early as the reign of Harold Harfagr. The Laplanders round 
the guH of Bothnia were subdued by associations of fur-traders, to whom the 
exclusive monopoly of their commerce and government was granted by 
Magqus Ladulas; and so far had these merchants abused their privileges and 
thrown off their dependence on the Swedish crown that they styled them- 
selves ** kings of the Lapps.'' Gustavus Vasa expelled these usurpers, and 
reduced the natives to tlie condition of tributaries. Charles IX after bis 
accession assumed the title of ** king of the Lapps of Norrland," and founded 
the new city Gothenburg (Goteborg), near the mouth of the Gota, to the 
inhabitants of which he granted the privilege of fishing on the northern coasts 
of Lapland. 

These measures, added to the interruption of the Danisli coimnerije with 
the ports in the gulf of Riga, awakened the jealousy of Christian IV of Den- 
mark, who stationed a convoy in the Sound to protect all vessels navigating 

Baltic, in which he claimed not merely freeclom of mercantile intercourse 
but a right of dominion such as had been immemorially asserted by his royal 
predecessors. In vain did he remonstrate with the king and the senate 
against these encroachments upon the interests of his crown and the immuni- 
tira of his people; Charles evaded all proposals for redress, and in 1611 
commenced that sanmnary struggle between the two kingdoms usually 
called the war of Kalmar. Before taking the field, Christian despatched a 
herald-at-arms with a declaration of hostuities against Sweden, but Charles 
refused to admit him into his presence, and detained him as a prisoner; whilst 
his own messenger reached the enemy's camp, where he presented a counter 
declaration, repeating the argmnents advanced in the Danish manifesto and 
endeavouring to throw the odium of the rupture upon his adversary. 

The national land-forces of Denmark at this epoch consisted in the feudal 
militia^ composed of the nobility and their vassals, the tenant of every crown 
fief being compelled to serve in person on horseback, and also to fumirii a 
certain number of his serfs for the infantry, which was divided into regiments, 
or ^banners," of six hundred men each, commanded by a captain, and sub- 
^vidbd into twelve companies, headed by as many lieutenants. These levies 
fumi^ed an army of sixteen thousand native troops, and they were increased 
by four thousand mercenaries, consisting of German cavahy, with Enjglish 
and Scottish infantry. The defence of Norway was confided to the national 
militia. The whole naval force was divided into two squadrons, one of which 
was sent to cruise in the Katte^t, and the other to blockade Kalmar, the key 
of Sweden on the Baltic frontier. 

Notmthstanding these fonnidable preparations, Christian laboured under 
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certain obvious disadvantages; the Danish nobility grudged the p^uniary 
suppUes; the nation had not heard the sound of war since the T^ty of 
Stettin in 1570; whilst the Swedes, on the other hand, had been constantly 
engaged in hostilities with Poland and Rus^. 

One division of the Danish armv, under Steen Schestedt, grand-maxshal 
of the kingdom, penetrated through Vestergotland to Jonkoping; and the 
other, commanded by Christian in person, laid siege to Kalmar, which was 
soon obliged to capitulate, the king himself mounting the breach at the head 
of his troops. The garrison retreatki into the citadel, but the town was given 
up to be plundered by the soldiery. 

Charles, and his son Gustavus Adfdphus, 
who had surprised the principal military 
depot of the enemy, advanced by rapid 
marches to the relief of the place, whilst 
Admiral Gyldenstiem arrived with a su- 
perior naval force, and threw a consider- 
able supply of men and provisions into 
the besieged citadel. Schestedt was re- 
called from Vestergotland, but the 
Swedes, determined to attack the Danish 
entrenchments before the arrival of tins 
i-einforeement, broke the enemy^s lines, 
whilst the garrison made a sortie, set fire 
to the town, and penetrated to the royal 
camp. 

On this occasion Christian signdised his 
personal coura^, presence of mind, and 
other great military qualities, for which he 
was distinguished. After an obstinate com- 
bat, the assailants were driven back to 
their original position; and Schestedt, ar- 
riving in the midst of the battle, decided 
the fortune of the day. A short time 
aftewards the Swedes abandoned their 
camp in the night, and withdrew to 
Risby, in the expectation of receiving ad- 
ditional supplies. Their retreat compelled 
the surrender of the citadel, in which was 
found a vast store of bronze artillery, laplandub or thb srxTBjmTn crNTOBr 
with other munitions of war. 

Exasperated by these misfortunes, the Swedish monarch sent a cartel to 
Christian, accusing him in the most bitter and reproachful terms of having 
broken the peace of Stettin, taken the city of Kalmar by treachery, and shed 
a profusion of innocent blood in an unjust cause. Ever^r means of conciliation 
being exhausted, he offered to terminate the quarrel by single combat. ** Come 
then,’' said he, after the old Gothic fashion, '*into the open field with us, 
accompanied by two of your vassals, in full armour, and we wUl meet you 
sword m hand, without helm or harness, attended in the same manner. Herdn 
if you fail we shall no longer consider you as an honourable king or a soldieT." 
Christian answered this extraordinary letter in terms still mdve reproaoiiful, 
dedining to accept the challenge of “a paral 3 rtic dotard,” whom sareasti- 
cally counseled to remain bv a warm fire with his nurse and phyrician, rather 
than expose himself to combat in the open field, with his younger and more 
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robust com^titor. This severe reply the king followed up by attacking the 
Swedes in their entrenchments at Risby; but after three days hard fighting, 
he was compelled to retreat, and set sail for Copenhagen, where he remained 
duri^ the winter. Charles did not long survive these exertions, dy^ at 
Nykoping in 1611, worn out with fati™ of body and mind.^ During this war 
the sixteen-year-old prince, afterwards distinguished as Gustavus (II) Adol- 
phus, won his spurs. Commanding a separate division of the army, he accom- 
plished the destruction of Christianopel, the principal arsenal of the Danes 
in Skania, and reconquered Gland. These victories were perhaps the most 
notable achievements of the war.<^ 


OEIJER ON CHARLES IX 

One quality was ever pre-eminent in Charles, and in some measure it should 
mitigate our judgment of his blood-stained path: this was his inborn striving 
to reach across every limit, beyond every goal to set another. He struggled 
to wip for himself a crown. At this point another would have halted ; tonim 
it was so far from being the greatest, the ultimate conquest, that he left it 
insecure. The strife ensuing, which from Sigismund's slowness and irresolu- 
tion might, for some time longer, have been waged by words and manifestos, 
he straightway removed out of Sweden to Livonia, Poland, and Russia; nor 
did the outbreak of war with Denmark prevent him from mustering in his last 
gaze, as it were, the members of a future league against the papacy and the 
house of Habhburg; for we find that in his testament he especially recom- 
mends to his children friendship with the evangelical princes of Germany. 

Thus in the soul of Charles, jwrchance more than in any of his contempo- 
raries, laboured the burning future which burst forth in the Thirty Years’ 
War; and not without significance was he wont to observe, laying his hand 
on the head of the young Gustavus Adolphus, jadet!" (He will do it’) 
Such men verily there are, full of the hereafter, who, with or without their 
own will and intent, carry the nations onward at their side. Except his father, 
no man before him exercised so deep an influence on the Swedish people. 
More than a hundred years passed away, and a like personal influence was 
still reigning upon the throne of Sweden. The nation, nard to move save for 
immediate self-defence, was borne along, unwilling and yet admiring, repug- 
nant yet loving; as by some potent impulsion, following her Gustavuses and 
Charleses to victory, fame, and to the verge of perdition. This is neither 
praise nor blame; but so it was. And as 1 write the history of the Swedish 
people, I feel convincingly that it is the history of their kings.® 
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THE ACCESSION OP GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS 

The illustrious hero whom history has rendered immortal under the name 
of Gustavus Adolphus was a minor at the time of his father’s death; but he 
liad given such proofs of precocious wisdom and valour that the estates did 
not hesitate to suspend, in favour of a youth of eighteen, the fundamental 
law of the realm, by which the expiration of the king’s minority was fixed at 
twenty- four years of age. The state of perplexity and confusion in which the 
affairs of the nation were found at his accession required all the talent and 
energy of which he was possessed. The campaign in Russia, under the con- 
duct of De la Gardie, haa been attended with Drilliant success; but although 
that general had made strong efforts to have Charles Philip, second son of the 
late monarch, elected czar, in opposition to Wladyslaw of Poland, the n^tia- 
tioiis for procuring him the imperial dignity had made little progress. Whilst 
Sweden was menaced with formidable enemies on every side, her only support 
at home consisted of weak friends, ill-paid armies, and empty treasuries, 
exliausted by a series of wars and revolutions. In this feeble condition, it 
was of the utmost importance to secure internal tranquillity; ^d, acoord- 
the diet prevailed with Duke John to confirm his renunciation of all 
claiin to the throne, and allow the young prince to take upon himself the sole 
administration of the government. 

'Hie first acts of Gustavus’ reijgn impressed his subjects with a favourable 
opinion of that singular penetration pnd capacity for business which marked 
the whole of his extraorainaiy career. 'The celebrated Oxenstiernawas made 
chimcellor, and every post, civil and military, was filled with equal discrimi- 
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nation. To oarry on the foreign wars in which he was engaged, he resumed 
all the crown-grants, and ordered an account of the produce of tithes and 
feudal lands to be delivered annually into the royal exchequer. Tlie peace 
concluded with Denmark allowed him to devote his attention, for a short 
interval, to the study of civil affairs. He concluded a treaty of commerce 
with the Dutch, and established a society of trade at Stockholm, every sub- 
scriber to which advanced certain sums to the crown on being released for 
the space of three years from all taxes, duties, and imposts. To encourage 

apicultural industry, he 
absolved peasants and 
farmers from the obliga- 
tion of supplying the gov- 
ernment with horses and 
carri^es. An edict was 
published to abridge the 
tediousness and expense of 
litigation, especially in af- 
fairs of regal judicature; 
and no measures were 
omitted that could im- 
prove the national institu- 
tions or ameliorate the con- 
dition of the people. 
Within three years after his 
accession, Gustavus assem- 
bled the estates at HeLs- 
ingborg, to deliberate on 
the proceedings necessary 
to be adopts for the 
y adjustment of the 
^ ute with Russia. The 
whole northern quarter of 
that great empire had ex- 
'ressM a desire to have a 
( 1 W4-HW?) Swedish prince, in the hope 

of extending their commer- 
cial relations with the Baltic; but Charles Philip had no ambition to become 
the ruler of a nation of barbarians. The scheme, which for some years ha/l 
been a favourite object at the court of Stockholm, was now finely and sud- 
denly defeated (1613) by the election to the digriity of czar of Michael 
Feodorovitch, a native prince of the Romanov family, remotely connected 
with that of the Ruriks, and founder of a new dynasty, which has continued 
ever since to sway the sceptre of that immense empire. 

Determined to revenge this affront, Gustavus obtained the concurrence of 
the estates in a resolution to compel the Muscovites to refund the debt they 
had contracted under the late reign. Their haughty refusal led to immediate 
hostilities; the indignant monarch entered Ingermanland at the head of an 
anny, took Kexholni by storm, and was laying siege to Pskov, when James I 
of E^land offered his mediation, and succeeded in restoring peace (1617), on 
condition of Russia’s making payment of the loan and ceding the contested 
provinces of Ingeraiwland and Karelia to Sweden. Brief as was the dura- 
tion of this war, it b memorable as the school where Gustavus learned the 
rudiments of that art which afterwards made him the admiration of Europe.^ 
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THE POLISH WAR 

It was impossible to get Sigismund, king of Poland, to agree to renounce 
his claims to the Swedish throne, and to recognise the reigning dynasty in 
that country. He continued to t^e the title of King of Sweden and to give 
Gustavus Adolphus that of Duke of Sodermanland, Nerike and Vennland, 
the provinces which had formerly formed Charles IX’s appanage. Sigismund 
also sought to incite trouble by introducing clandestinely ordinances and let- 
ters, signed by himself, and spies, into the ^m, but he went no further. At 
the moiuent of Charles IX’s death, Sigisnnmd could at least have taken 
Esthonia while Sweden and the young king were occupied with threatening 
wars. He did not take the slightest advantage of the favourable opportunity, 
however, either because of his natural slow- 
ness, or because the Polish estates-gencral 
showed themselves little disposed to uphold 
him. The Polish and Swedish troops, face 
to face in Livonia, in small numbers and 
in bad condition, remained in complete in- 
activity, and truces continually succeeded 
one another. Thus the years passed from 
1011 to 1617. 

Gustavus Adolphus had had the good 
fortune in this interval to terminate his wars 
with Denmark and Russia, and was dis- 
posed to turn all his forces against Poland. 

Sweden, however, desired peace in this di- 
rection also, in order to put an end to the 
sacrifices demanded by a war which had 
lasted nearly sixty years. The young king 
himself felt the necessity for tlxis. He pro- 
posed reasonable conditions to Sigismund, 
but the latter responded with such exorbi- cunclu,* or 

tant demands as the renunciation by Gus- .swei>en 

tavus Adolphus of his father’s throne. These (i 688 -i 664 ) 

pretensions, on the part of a prince who could 

not even defend his own frontiers, aroused great anger in Sweden. The diet 
assembled at Orebro in 1617, and Gustavus Adolphus gave proof of his pacific 
intentions and of Sigismund’s unjust claims, and caused to be read a letter 
from this prince, addressed to [the latter’s half-brother] Duke John, and 
written witn the intention of fomenting troubles in the kingdom. The estates- 
general, irritated by Sigismund’s conduct, declared that, in spite of the great 
necessity there was for peace, they would grant the subsidies asked for to 
chastise “ the insolent king of Poland.” The war against that country recom- 
menced with new vigour, and lasted twelve years. Its principal arena during 
^e first eight years was Livonia and afterwards Polish Prussia, particular^ 
in the vicinity of the lower Vistula. During 1617 and 1618 there was nothing 
but insignificant skirmishes, after which a truce was concluded, to last until 
1621. By this time the negotiations for the marriage of Gustavus Adolphus 
with Maria Eleonore, sister of George William, elector of Bran(tenburg,weie 
finished, and the kingdom had recovered some of its strength; iw tlm war 
was renewed with spirit. Prom 1621 to 1625 there was fighting in Livonia 
and Courland. Gustavus Adolphus seized these two provmces, took Riga, 
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a commercial city of great importance, made an excursion into Samogitia, 
and defeated the Poles in several encounters. 

A^ain the question of peace was raised. The Lithuanians, dreading a 
Sweduh invasion, were disposed to some sort of an arrangement; but the 
Poles proper allowed themselves to be influenced by Sigismund, and the 
negotiations came to nothing. Gustavus Adolphus then determined to act 
more vigorously, in order to inspire the Poles and their king with thoughts 
of peace. He transferred the seat of war to Prussia, to make the Poles 
realise what misery it could bring with it. His plan was to seize all the 
ports, to impede the enemy’s trade, and turn all the customs revenue to his 
profit. Jakob de la Gardie and Gustaf Horn were charged witli the defence 
of Livonia against the Lithuanians, and acquitted themselves with honour. 
On the 15th of June, 1626, Gustavus Adolphus landed not far from Pillau, 
and seized the same year Konigsberg, Braunsberg, Elbing, Stuhm, Marien- 
burg, Me we, etc. He returned to Sw^en for the winter, rejoined the army 
in the month of May, 1627, and again measured his strength with the Poles 
— first near Dantzic, and then in the vicinity of Dirschau. He would have 
obtained very great advances, if wounds had not twice prevented him from 
giving his troops the inspiration of his presence. He returned again to his 
country for the winter, coming back to the army in 1628, and pushing his 
conquests os far as the Polish frontier. His light troops marched all around 
Warsaw, spreading universal terror. The king would perhaps have won 
more signal victories with the main body of his army, if he had not made it a 
principle in all his wars to keep as close to the shore as possible, in order 
always to be within reach of relief from Sweden. Gustavus Adolphus passed 
the following winter in his kingdom, and it was during this interval that 
Hermann Wrangel won the important victory of Gorzno. This series of 
defeats made the estates-general of Poland more and more disposed to peace; 
but Sigismund was not yet willing to renounce his claims, all the more as he 
expected the emperor’s long-promised help. In fact, ten thousand auxiliary 
troops arrived from Germany in 1629. Gustavus Adolphus had also received 
fresh troops from Sweden. Bloody conflicts took place near Stuhm and 
Marienburg, but without decisive victories for one side or the other. At the 
same time, a pest broke out in both camps, which was more deadly for the 
Poles. Misunderstandings arose between the Poles and the Germans; and 
neither the former nor the latter seemed disposed to let themselves be killed 
in support of Sigismund’s preposterous claims. This prince was, therefore, 
forced to arrange, in SeptemTOr, 1629, a six years’ truce, afterwards pro- 
longed to twenty-five years. 

The superiority of the Swedish troops over the Polish became more appa- 
rent as the war lasted from year to year. The Polish troops maintained 
themselves with great difficulty in Prussia, whose inhabitants began also to 
show a particular personal attachment to Gustavus Adolphus. He was 
often received in the towns with the acclamation, “ Our king has comet ” 
Had it not been for his wounds and the rainy summer of 1628, it is most 
probable that all Prussia would have been coniiuered, as well as Livonia. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that the stubborn defence of Dantzic con- 
tribute much to save the country .« 

SWEDEN AS A MILITARY MONARCHY 

Sweden had enjoyed no peace since the days of Gustavus I. There had 
been fraternal war and civil war; two kings had been overthrown. Charles 
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bequeathed to his son a blood-besprent throne— and war with all his neigh- 
bours. And if we cast our glance forwards — war, again war, without inter- 
mission, during long times to cornel Through Gustavus Adolphus, tjie 
weight of the Swedish arms was to be felt over the world. It is a foreground 
lighted up by the flames of war. But the fame which may outstand the 
probing gaze of history must possess other claims to the homage of the 
afterworld than the splendour ot arms alone. 

We begin with wliat concerns most nearly the constitution itself. The 
greatest change in this respect was the hereditary monarchy, and the cont^t 
which it had called forth was scarcely yet fought out. This was carried on 
under circumstances which instructively show how, in politics, the word 
“ liberty " is not always a sure indication of the presence of its real benefit. 
Who can doubt that m Sweden, during the union, this idea was represented 
by the insurgent peasants and the lawless power of the administrator, and 
that the magnates employed all the liberty known to the law of Sweden only 
to preserve for the union-kings the name, and for themselves the exercise, of 
power? Gustavus Vasa stamped legality on revolt, tuid suppressed it after- 
wards; but found himself, on the instant, directly oppos^ to that party 
which so long had used the cloak of the law for its own advantage, ^us 
was the foundation of royal power in Sweden, as everywhere, at the com- 
mencement of modem history, the work of stringent absolutism; and yet, 
who can deny that the unity and self-rule, thus established, was in tiie very 
deed the main^ring of freedom? With diaries’ consolidation of his father’s 
work, men in Sweden seemed to have ascertained the dangers of extremes 
clearly enough to return to a middle way; and the royal warranty f^munga- 
formkran) of Gustavus Adolphus may be termed a new form of government, 
which aimed at confining power on all sides within the bounds of law. 

This warranty was founded upon the king’s oath introduced in the ancient 
law-book, but contains besides divers more exact definitions and limitations. 
The arbitrariness to which, under the foregoing reign, so much calamity was 
chargeable, now gave occasion to a more express confirmation of the prin- 
ciple sanctified by the law, that no one should be apprehended or condemned 
upon a mere allegation, or without knowing his accuser and being brought 
face to face with him before the judgment seat. The king was to ensure to 
all orders, especially that of the nobility, due respect, and to every office 
dimity and power, dismii&mg no man from office unless he should be law- 
fully ^judged culpable. The enactment in the Land’s Law (Lands~lag) that, 
without consent of the people, neither a new law should be made nor a new 
tax imposed, was ratifira anew with the addition that the assent of Duke 
John, of the council, and of the estates, should likewise be requisite thereto. 
Without this, neither war, peace, truce, nor alliance, could be made. The 
council was reinstated in its position of mediator between king and people, 
and the estates deprecated their being burdened with too frequent holdlmg 
of diets. Hereby, in the great necessities of the crown, the right of the 
^tates to tax themselves was brought into jeopardy, specially as the expres- 
sions of the king’s oath respecting the taxes are very indefinite, namely, that 
" they shall not be imposed without the knowledge of the council and the 
consent of those to whom it belongeth.” Thus was the power of the council 
augmented both from the side of the king and that of the people; and, in 
proof thereof, the provision of the old regal oath which forbiis the ku^ of 
Sweden to alienate or diminish the property of the crown, was omitted from 
the form of warranty pronounced by the young Gustavus Adolphus. 

King John 111 declared, in 1573, that every nobleman who was more than 
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seventeen jem old, and unable to discharge his horse service, should, if he 
would retflSn his shield of nobility, at least serve for pay, since in the service 
of the crown he must be. Charles IV required that all sons of noblemen, 
when they had reached the lawful age — even those whose fathers had been 
beheaded or banished — should come to the weapon show and follow him to 
the war; wherefore we hear thenceforward of noole volunteers and “ younk- 
ers of sentry ” who served as common soldiers, even on foot and for pay. 
The nooility of Sweden included all having command, whether civil or mili- 
tary, and almost all the public servants of the realm in the secular depart- 
ments. Hence, the nobles looked upon their claim to offices of state as their 
highest right. At the same time, tneirs was properly a military order; for 
every nome was at least a common soldier, if nothing else, and thereto born. 
Charles had strengthened the influence of the army by summoning to the 
diets a number of officers as its representatives, a practice which continued 
long afterwards. Axel Oxenstiema mentions this as a custom peculiar to 
Sweden. The military, which sent deputies from among both the officers 
and the privates (though they had no votes), strengthened the nobility at 
tha diets, where every nobleman who had come to lawful years was bound to 
give his attendance. Add hereto long and prosperous wars, and the military 
monarchy is complete. Such a military monarchy had Sweden now become; 
and under this aspect it was regarded by its greatest statesmen. The mili- 
tary spirit pervaded all. With such a spirit and a young hero wearing the 
crown, we may not wonder at that claim of pre-eminence, so nearly coinciding 
with r^ity, made by the nobility, or its assertion that the nobleman was 
immediately, the peasant only mediately, the subject of the realm — claims 
which. Anally led to the formally expressed dogma of the nobility, that ** it 
could not be out-voted at the diets by the other estates.’’ 

After the close of the Danish war, in January, 1618, Gustavus caused a 
declaration to be drawn up for the right understanding of the nobility’s 
privileges, which he committed to the custody of John Skytte. Those of the 
nobility, the declaration ran, who neither themselves bore part in the Danish 
war, nor fulAlled their horse service, but slunk away, while the king himself 
lay afield against the enemies of the realm, should lose their baronial freedom, 
unless they had lawful excuse and by grace obtained a new conArmation. 
They were reminded that inheritable estates, as well as flefs, were subject to 
the Durden of horse service. It was noted as an abuse that the nobility 
released their peasants, not only within the free-mile round their mansions, 
but generally upon their lands held in Aef from the crown, from portages, 
lodgment, and other works of succour (hjelp); that they built as many seats 
(satesg&rdarnaj as they pleased, and claimed for them the same immunities 
as for their individual place of abode, thus also withdrawing a large number 
of persons from conscnption; that, whereas the houses of the nobles in the 
toiw were free from all civic burdens, they unlawfully, either themselves or 
by others, pursued civic callings, maintainmg even in some cases tap-rooms 
and places of dissolute resort; that they had abused likewise their toU-free 
ri^t for inland traffic and foreign commerce, os well on their own account as 
that of others; with much else to the same puipose. 

A statute passed m Gustavus’ second diet, of the year 1612, provided that 
all Aefs conferred at pleasure should be revoked till the investigation of the 
grounds of tenufb was completed; ** since, in a word, the largest portion of 
She income and rents of the realm is bestowed in Aefs.” This statute remained 
on the whole without effect; and naturally enough, seeing that such infeu- 
dations, however great the inconveniences they entailed on both governors 
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and subjects, constituted from of old the payment for the entire service of 
the state, and the remedy of the evU would thus have required a new regula- 
tion of stipends in every department. For this, the wars that had broker 
out left no time, and the confusion of the finances, no means. We see the 
king for the most part reduced to the necessit 3 r of giving with one hand what 
he had taken back with the other. Great merits and brilliant proofs of brav- 
ery called for rewards which he, least of all men, could refuse; and the 
conquests of the Russian and Polish wars suppli^ new channels for his 
generosity. The erection of the Swedish House of Barons fRiddarhusJ took 
pl^ in 1625. The king gave his assent to the petition of the nobility on 
this subject, in recompense for the readiness wherewith they had received 
the royal proposals, respecting the maintenance of a standing army, made 
to the estates at the diet of that year. At this point the horse service virtu- 
ally ceased to be the ground of freedom of nobility, and the old cont^t 
regarding it became at least of smaller importance. Nubility, as completely 
hereditary, was separated from the other ^ntry, although left open to merit 
of every kind; but its destination mainly for warlike Ejects continued the 
same, and, hence, in Sweden a standing army and a i^rmanent house of 
barons were contemporary institutions. What Gustavus, looking into the 
future, designed by the great dignities wherewith he surrounded his throne, 
what he purposed with the nobility of Sweden, is as uncertain as what he 
intended with Sweden itself. Everywhere we find the tracks of greatness, 
but no goal — scattered premises to a conclusion cut off by death. That he 
held control over his work (which without him became something entirely 
different in character), is certain. The officers of the army continued to 1^ 
called to the diets. The statutes were passed in the name of the council 
and estates, counts, free-barons, bishops, nobles, clergy, military command- 
ers, burgesses, and common folk (memge aUmogeJt of the realm of Sweden,*’ 
but the military commanders, although not nam^ in the ordinance for the 
House of Barons, were reckoned of the nobility. 

With all this enhancement of the influence of the nobility, the king yet 
possessed, in respect to all the estates, the power, reemisite to a ruler, of 
having the last word in deliberations and resolutions. The forms appointed 
for a Swedish diet of estates, in 1617, were little different from the oldest in 
which the king spoke to the country’s army, and acclamation decided the 
adoption of the statute. Nor was the plan of representation by estates yet 
fully developed. This can properly be said only of the first estate, which 
outweighed the rest, much was yet indeterminate. The presence of all 
the nobles, unless hindered by years, sickness, or the public service, was, 
though required by law, hardly possible. From the clergy, were commonly 
summoned the bishop of every diocese, with a member of the chapter, and a 
minister from every hundred; from the burgesses, the burgomaster and one 
of the council or the commonalty in every town; of the yeomen, one or two 
from eveiT hundred. 

The old popular right of self-taxation had become more and more a sub- 
ject for the arbitrary disposal of the governors. These relations suffered 
little change under the first kings of the Vasa family; especially as, according 
to the country’s law, supply was not yet a question for the diet in the later 
sense, and the representation long continued to oscillate between provincial 
and general estates. The crown, with augmented power, naturally inter- 
vened ; and thus we see that Gustavus I sometimes levied hea^ taxes, with 
no reference except to the consent of the council. The numerous diets of 
Charles IX in part changed this relation, and at the diet of 1602 we observe 
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that even the amount of a tax was fixed, although it was to be paid in wares. 
But this was not the rule. 




with two empty hands, yet deprived no man of his own by violence; but what 
the necessities of the realm required, that did he let his people know on their 
days of free assemblage, that they might consider the matter, and give tribute 
to the crown according to its need.” In comparison with earlier times, this 
judgment may be viewed as correct; and it belongs to the undying renown 
of this king that he, the greatest warrior of the Swedish throne, was, among 
all the rulers of his house, the least given to violence. Those who speak so 
much of the weight of taxes with which he loaded the country, should at 
least reflect that what under him waa done by the law, was before him often 
done against law, and that arbitrariness, heretofore almost the rule, now 

K rs the exception. No Swedish king before Gustavus Adolphus demanded 
3ceived greater sacrifices from the nobility. The hardest sacrifice was 
the abolition, by the diet of the year 1627, of all exemptions from conscrip- 
tion previously allowed. Complaints of the pressure of the public burdens 
were not unknown; and the new burdens were not introduced without dis- 


turbances. In 1620 representations were made that the contributions which 
heretofore were paid to the crown had occasioned discontent and must be 
reduced, seeing that the poor and indigent paid equally with the rich and 
prosperous, whereby many were impoverislied and their farms made waste. 
Therefore the cattle and held tax, which was now levied, was ])aid according 
to every man’s ability. But to jiscert.ain each man’s circumstances, ministers, 
bailiffs, and the six-men of the church in each parish, had to enrol the cattle 
and sew-corn of every yeoman; and it was soon found that this brought 
with it great inconvenience. The land tax and excise imposed restrictions 
hitherto unknown in Sweden, on the industry of the country. Barriers, with 
gates and toll-houses, were built at the outskirts of every town, and inspectors 
appointed; the same forms being observed at the market-places throughout 
the country. The most ordinary household business, brewing, baking, or 
killing, could no longer be pursued freely in the towns. All this caused at 
the outset great discontent. The rigour of the levies was most keenly felt 
during the long period of war. Provinces occasionally made contracts with 
the crown, to avoid these levies; but they did not generally cease until the 
days of Charles XI. The militia contracts then entered into with the pro- 
vinces were made yet more burdensome by the frequent returns of the con- 
scription under Charles XII. 

The sufferings of Sweden in those times and during wars of such long 


continuance pass our conception. Tlie resources of the country appear to 
have been little answerable to its great undertakings; and the inadequacy of 
the income is best shown by the extraordinary means to which the govern- 
ment was compelled to resort, especially to procure ready money, whereof 
was great want for carrying on the war; when the crown revenues were 
most^ paid in produce, or consisted in the performance of personal services. 
The exl^rdinary means were loans, sale and mortgage of the crown estates, 
and monopolies; and these enforced expedients of supply are to be reckoned 
among the most grievous measures of this reign. They multiplied what the 
Swede sees with impatience — middle powers in his relations with his rulers. 
All who possessed influence through property —as lenders, holders of land- 
fiefs, fanners, managers of profitable enterprises— became intermediate pow- 
ers, on which the government, no less than the subject, was dependent. 

On the other hand, no administration evoked more abundant energies; 
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in this respect the reim of Gustavos Adolphus forms an epoch for Sweden. 
This is apparent not less in reference to tne industiy and education of the 
people, than in the executive and legislative functions of the state. We 
quote the judgment of a foreigner upon the country and its inhabitants 1 1. 
this day. “This kingdom,” observes William Usselinx of Sweden, “has 
many advantages above other countries in sea-ports, timber, v^eluals, the 
wages of labour, copper, iron, steel, pitch, tar, shot, and other munitions of 
war. The inhabitants of the country are a hardy folk, who can endure cold 
and heat; they are docile, active, quick. They arc, l)esides, ol)edient to their 
rulers, and little bent to sedition and revolt, wherein they excel main other 
nations and peoples. They have the qualities, if they would l>ut c\eit 
themselves, of ex])ert seamen; for they 
have no defect of intelligence, dexterity, 
and courage; ami if they had a little 
practice, they would easily become good 
slup-buiklers, the more so as almost all 
of them know how to handle the a\e. 

In respect to various manufactures of 
fine linen, cloth, worsted, baize, bom- 
bazine, and others, there is little of this 
kind done in the country, partly bc- 
t.mse impulse and iiLaterials are want- 
ing, and partly also because there are 
no means for exporting their wares. 

Hut of skill and shrewdness they have 
no want, for we find peasants able at 
all sorts of handiwork. They are car- 
jH'nters, joiners, smiths; they bake, 
brew, weave, dye, make shoes anil 
clothes, and the like, wherein they sur- 
pass all other nations of Europe, inas- 
much as in other countries hardly any- 
one will attempt to put hands to any 
craft that he hath not learned. Their a cohtuml or the valliy «ii aiue 
wives and daughters make many curi- 
ous devices in sewing, weaving, and other pleasant arts, whence it appeareth 
that they are very knowing and wise-nainaed. True it is that they cannot 
arrive at the perfection which is found in other countries, when a man ever 
remaineth in one trade and becomes inured to it by long time, man after 
man, from father to son. But it is not to be doubted that he who hath wit 
and memory to learn in haste, and thereafter himself to invent, would become 
perfect in his trade, if from his youth upward he practised one thing and kept 
himself faithful thereto. Some are of opinion that this nation is given to in- 
temperance in eating and drinking, as also to sloth, and therefore will not 
apply themselves to any steady lajSour. But concerning this I pronounce no 
judgment.” 

Sweden for the first time, under this reign learned to know in what the 
rule of officials consists. In earlier times we see but the contest between the 
power of the magnates and the arbitrariness of the kings; it was the former 
of these which obtained the sanction of law in the Swedish Mid(ite Age. The 
old order, or disorder, of administration was in the hands of al^lycracy of 
feudatories. This barbarous method was gradually abandoned, but at first 
only by the employment of violent and iUegal means, and substituted by 









secretaiy govMinent 
t^aats (stiMUarna), to persons of mean condition, dependent on the king 
alone, and who, thS^gh often inculpated, were vet a necessary evil. Thus 
matters remained under the first princes of the house of Vasa, until 
Charles IX broke the old power of the lieutenants, those “ kings in their dis- 
tricts," as he himself named them; and after him Gustavus Adolphus ven- 
tured to collect around his throne ^reat but subordinate l^al authorities. 
The tension which the kingdom felt m all its members recjui^ the reins of 
government to be tightly drawn. We discern a stricter unity of power in the 
highest place, with its inevitable condition: a greater division of labour in 
the admmistration, so far as the preponderant demands of military affairs 
edlowed. These arrangements (afterwards developed by Axel Oxenstiema 
in the form of government of 1634)— a complete gradation of offices, with 
powers in several respects even impairing the old political rights of the peo- 
ple; the five high officers of state at the head of as many departments 
assisted by roym councillors appointed thereto, and standing boards or col- 
lem now first brought into intimate connection with the prefectures — all 
bSong to the period of Gustavus Adolphus. 

The king’s absence, occasioned by the wars, too often hindered his own 
watchfulness over the judicatory. The council of state was in fact the 
supreme tribunal. In a period so unsettled, so small an amount of litigation 
is not a little wonderful. Such a fact lays open to our glance the inner moral 
life of the people, and indicates at the same time that hidden fund of strength 
which must have existed somewhere in the country, to outlast exertions so 
great, distress and unquiet so trying. Such a fund lay in the public morals; 
and in this respect, as in others, the era of Gustavus Adolphus presents the 
true transition from the Middle Age of Sweden. The old blood-feuds disap- 
peared before the power of law; but the ties of kindred still retained all their 
natural freshness and force, purged of violent excess, and operating only to 
beneficent ends. No one was desolate; for all might reckon upon home, 
kindred, and help in need. Much was borne, but borne in common, and 
Sweden was as one man. Nor was the condition of the people at the king’s 
death by any means such as might be imagined after so many years of war. 
D’Ogier, who visited Sweden in the winter of 1634, in company with the 
French ambassador. Count D’Avaux, says in his journal, that he does not 
remember having seen in the whole country any one naked or in rags. Pea- 
sant lads and lasses sprang gladsomely about the sledges; and though he had 
free portage, the yeomen showed themselves not at all slow in forwarding 
him on his way — probably, he adds, because in other matters they are not 
heavily taxed. On a journey to the Copper Mount, he saw the people gath- 
ered at a church in the Dale country, ana exclaims: " These country folk are 
neither ragged nor hungry, as with us.” And yet they were people with 
whom it was no uncommon thing to mix bark in their bread. They felt no 
unlwpiness. A great present, a great future, quickened the spirit of all. 

This trust in the future Gustavus Adolphus himself showed in nothing 
more clearly than in his immortal institutes for general education. In the 
University of UpsaJa the dissensions among the teachers, especiallv between 
Messenius and John Rudbeck, with their factions amon^ the students, con- 
tinued under the first years of this reign. The mode in which the king restored 
order, as well as the wisdom and bounty which marked his care of the univer- 
sity, redound to his honour. Messenius and Rudbeck, both men as hot- 
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Vestarib in 1620, and enlarged in 1623 and 1627; the second at Strengnas in 
1626) the third at Unkopmg in 1628. The same yew Finland, which had 
possessed the gymnasium of Viborg since 1618, obtained another at Abo. 
Thus was this grrat king in the midst of his wars the founder of Sweden’s 
system of education. No hopes are nobler or more elevating than thdse 
which Gustavus Adolphus opened up to a future generation by his institutes. 
The^y were not less important for their political th^ for their scientific results; 
for u Sweden, from this time, continually saw men rising by their knowledge 
and merits from the hut to the highest dignities of the state, it was the work 
of Gustavus Adolphus./ 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS AND THE THIRTY YBARS’ WAR* 

Within a very few years the king, seconded by his youthful chancellor, 
Oxenstiema, had established the b^t organised representative monarchy 
of his time in the country so lately distracted by civil war. Tjigerquist 
(Laurel Bough), Oemflycht (Eagle’s Flight), Brenrot (Root of Honour) — 
such were the proud names of the great families which, like the aristocracy 
of'the whole Butic coast, were loth to bow their stubborn neck to the yoke of 
the monarchy. This hard-handed aristocracy was won over to the service 
of the crown, with amazing readiness, by the alluring prospect of military 
glory and spoil; any nobleman who, in time of war, stayed at home, dm 
kericM zu hvim ” (to look after the dustbin) forfeited the fief he held of the 
crown. Hence it was possible to impose the heavy burden of military service 
on the loyal peasantry too, and every year the clergy read out from their 
pdpits the names of the young men who were called upon to join the militia. 
The king directed the whole administration by means of five great central 
bureaux. He permitted freedom of debate to the four estates of the diet, 
but after the royal decision was once given he required unquestioning obedi- 
ence, for ** no martial laurels grow amidst these eternal brawls and wrangles.” 
Thus, in firm reliance on his people, he undertook to end the three wars his 
father had bequeathed to him; and in the school of nineteen years of warfare 
he trained an army accustomed to conquer. 

Against the Danes, he maintained his position with difficulty. Evading 
his most formidable foe, he turned his arms against the Muscovite, drove the 
Russian robbers from their haunts on the Bmtic, subjugated Ingermanland, 
Karelia, and all the maritime provinces of the Gulf of Finland, and, hard by 
the site where St. Petersburg now stands, erected the column which pro- 
claimed to the world that here Gustavus Adolphus had set the frontier of 
the kingdom. He next led his trusty vassals against Poland, where he met the 
legions of the Counter-Reformation for the first time. For all her pride of 
victory, he inflicted on Poland the first great defeat she had suffered for two 
hundiira years; he conquered Livonia, secured the Protestant church in her 
precarious tenure, and gained a foothold in the harbours of Prussia. Tlie 
guiding idea of his life stood more and more plainly revealed: the scheme of 
a Scandinavian empire, which should unite all the countries of the Baltic 
under the dominion of the blue and yellow flag. Gustavus Adolphus had 
gained these successes without any interference on the part of the western 
powers, for as yet there was no state system. The tract of central Europe — 
that Germany which was destined at some future time to bind the east and 
west of Europe into an organic association of political entities — was prostrate 

P For a fall aoeoont of the Thirt y Yea rs* War, and the part taken in it by Gustavus A jot 
phus, the reader is refeixed to volume XIV, pages 889-868.] 
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and bleedinff from a thousand woxmds, tom asunder by furious party strife; 
and not untu his triumphal march brou^t him close upon the German fron- 
tier was Gustavus Admphus drawn into the whirlpool of the great Gen lin 
war. For thirty-thr^ years Germany had lived as in a dream, under the 
protection of the Beli^ous Peace of Augsburg — a fallacious peace, which 
brought about no genuine reconciliation, and left all the burning questions 
of the law of the empire unresolved. Wholly preoccupied witli the dreaTy 
quarrels of Lutheran and Calvinistic theologians, the German Protestants 
had looked on idly while the Jesuits, careless of the Peace, brought large di^ 
tricts in the south and west of Germany once more under the sway of the 
church of Rome; and while the Dutch, to the north of the German river, took 
up the desperate struggle against the Ilabsbur^ empire, William of Orange 
uttering the warning cry: ''If Gennany remains an idle spectator of our 
tragedy, a war will presently be kindled on German boil which will swallow 
up all the wars that have gone before it.’* The most ghasUy of aJl wars 
began — ghastly not only by reason of the hideous havoc it wrought, but by 
reason of its utter barrenness of thought — for while the empire was tossed 
distractedly between four parties, religious and political contentions mw 
t4ingled into an inextricable maze, and of the lofty passions of the early days 
of the Reformation little survived beyond the gloomy malevolence of sectarian 
liatrcd. 

Austria and Spain, the two branches of the house of Habsburg, made 
common cause in the struggle with heresy; they allied themselves with 
Maximilian oi Bavaria, the head of the Catholic League in Germany, with 
Italian princes, and with the crown of Poland. Almost the whole of Catholic 
Europe, with the sole exception of Franco, placed its mercenaries at the 
service of this imperial policy, which strode resolutely towards its goal, daring 
nnd favoured by fortune, commanding the admiration of even Gustavus 
Adolphus by its ruthless strength of will. "The emperor,** he often said, 
"is a great statesman; he does what will serve his purpose.** All the em- 
peror’s hereditary dominions, including even Bohemia, that ancient home 
of heresy, and the Protestant peasantry of Upper Austria, had been coerced 
into conformity with the Roman Catholic faith. South Germany was already 
subjugated, the elector palatine exiled from his lands and lieges; Spain held 
command of a series of strongholds fdong the Rhine, and was thus able to send 
her mercenaries safely from Milan tlnough the T^ol and Germany, to make 
war upon the Netherlands. The little armies of the partisans of ftotestant- 
ism in the north were crushed, even the Danish duke of Holstein was driven 
back. The emperor’s legions pressed forward to Jutland, as they had done 
in the days of the Ottos. His victorious banners, bearing the emblems of the 
Virgin Mary and the double eagle, floated on the shores of both the seas of 
Germany, and his commander-in-chief, the Czech Wallenstein, was at work on 
the project of a maritime empire — he was going^to link the Baltic and the 
North Sea by a cand between Wismar and the Elbe, and establish a naval 
port of the empire in the bay of Jade (where Wilhelmshaven now stands) at 
the very doors of the rebd Dutch. 

In the year 1629 the imperial policy uttered its last fiat. The edict of 
Restitution excluded Calvinists from toleration under the Peace of Augs- 
burg, and directed that all religious institutions which had join^ the Calyinis- 
tic church since the date of the Peace, all the old "immecuate^ishOTrics of 
the ancient Germania Sacra of the norwi — Magdeburg, Halberstadt. Bremea^ 
Lubeck — as well as the provincial bishoprics of Meissen. Brandenbuis^ and 
'Countless oth^, should oe delivered over to the Romish church, what a 
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prospectl The peaceful development of two generations wiped out at a 
blow; the people of these whilom ecclesiastical territories, with their thorough- 
eoing Prot^twtism, once more under the sway of the crozier, while an arch- 
duke shoidd make ms entry into Mainz as Catholic archbishop 1 The success 
of such a project would have struck a blow at the very root of German Pro- 
testantism, in its ecclesiastical no less than its political aspect; and nothing 
would have been lacking for its utter annihilation but that the illustrious 
Protestant dynasties of the empire — the electors of Brandenburg and Hesse, 
the elector Palatine and the Askanian Anhalts (the Aschersleben line) — 
should forfeit their fiefs to the empire as rebels and heretics, like the dukes 

of Mecklenburg and Brunswick 
and many other Ih-otestant princes, 
who had been driven into exile and 
seen their ancient hereditary do- 
minions fall a prey to the arbitrary 
rule of inmerialist commanders. 
Never had Germany been so near a 
condition of political unity. “ We 
need no more princes or prince 
electors,” was Wallenstein’s tlircat. 
But unity so created, by Spanish 
priests of the Society of Jesus, by 
covdottveri and hordes of mercena- 
ries who had renounced their na- 
tionality, would have destroyed all 
intellectual liberty, would* have 
gone far to annihilate the essence 
of the German ego. A cry of hor- 
ror rose from the whole Protestant 
world. And yet, whence was res- 
cue to be looked for? The only 
two Protestants who still wore the 
electoral hat — the electors of 
Brandenburg and Saxony — saw 
lbnmart ToKHTKNbOM, SWEDISH oensrai. theix domlmons flooded with impe- 

(1608-1651) rial troops ; they were par^ysed by 

the weakness of their own will and 
by their traditional loyalty to the emperor — a feeling honourable even when 
mistaken — paralysed by the insubordination of the provincial estates, which 
obstructed every serious attempt at milita^ preparation. There was no 
help for it; the dissensions and inertia of the Gennan Protestants had brought 
things to such a pass that nothing but foreim intervention could save them. 

'Die king of Sweden had no alternative. He realised the vast co-ordination 
of European affairs; he had lo^ vainly striven to induce the free Protestant 
powers of Northern Europe — England, the Netherlands, and Denmark — to 
league themselves together against the Habsburgs; and during his Polish 
campaign he had already met the imperial troops in one unsuccei^ul engage- 
ment. If the sway of the brutal imperial soldiery were to extend farther aloi^ 
Baltic, it would not only shatter the gi^t septentrional monarchy of his 
hopeful dreams, but would endanger the little throne of his own dominions; 
for there was no question but that Austria’s allies, the Polish Vasas, would 
endeavour to make good their claims to the crown. ''In the safety of our 
neighbours,” he said to his loyal estates, “ we must secure our own.” And in 
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lowing languagCi he, who had never learned to difisemble, added, “I will 
d^ver our oppressed co-religionists from the pa^ yoke/’ His political and 
religious duty both pointed to the same goal; but in this, as in all epoch- 
mtSing crises, the issue was determined b^ the obscure promptings of genisus, 
by the mysterious presentiment of prodi^ous successes, and by the call of 
divine providence^ 

LeipsiCj Liitzerij and the Death of Gustavos 

Gustavus negotiated with France, England, and Holland, before he 
began hi*^ march. Charles I agreed to ‘'end the king of Sweden six thousand 
men. These troops were raised in the name of the marquis of Hamilton 
and supposed to be maintained by that nobleman, that ilie fqj^x^aranoe of 
neutrality might be preserved. 

The most necessaiy supply that Gustavus receiicd war lu annual subsidy, 
from Cardinal Richelieu, of twelve hundred thoiis.and livres — a small sum 
in our days, but considerable at that time, especially in a country where the 
precious metals are still scarce. The treaty between France and Swe{lcn was 
a masterpiece in politics. Gustavus agreed, in consideration of the stipu- 
lated ‘subsidy to maintain in Germany an army of thirtynsix thousand men ; 
and bound himself to observe a strict neutrality towanls the duke of Bavaria 
and all the princes of the Catholic league, on condition that tliey should not 
join the em^ror against the Swedes, and to preserve the rights of the Romish 
church, wherever he should find it established. By these ingenious stipular 
tions, which do so much honour to the genius of Richelieu, the Catholic 
princes were not only freed from all alarm on the score of religion, but fur- 
nished with a pretext for withholding their assistance from the emperor, as a 
step which would expose them to the arms of Sweden. 

Gustavus had entered Pomerania when this treaty was concluded, and 
soon after made himself master of Frankfort-upon-the-Oder, Kolberg, and 
several other important places. The Protestant princes, however, were still 
backward in declaring themselves, lest they should be separately crushed by 
the imperial power, before the king of Sweden could march to their assistance. 
In order to put an end to this irresolution, Gustavus summoned the elector of 
Brandenburg to declare himself openly in three days; and on receiving an 
evasive answer, he marched directly to Berlin. This spirited conduct bad 
the desired effect: the gates were thrown open, and Gustavus was received 
os a friend. He was soon after joined by the landgraf of Hesse and the 
elector of Saxoi^. Gustavus now marched towards Leipsic, where 'My 
lay encamped. That experienced general advanced into the plain of Breiten- 
feld to meet his antagonist, at the head of thirty thousand veterans. The 
king of Sweden’s army consisted of a nearly equal number of men; but the 
Saxon auxiliaries were raw and undisciplined, and fled at the first onset. Yet 
Gi^vus, by his superior conduct and the superior valour of the Swedes, 
gained a complete victory over Thly and the imperials. The consequences of 
the victory at Leipsic were great; nor did the conqueror fail to improve that 
success which he had so glorioudy earned. He was instantly joined by all 
pie members of the Evai^gelical union, determined at last to throw off pie 
imperial bondage. The measures of me Catholic lea^e were utterly dis^ 
concerted; and Gustavus made himself master of the whole ceimtiy from the 
Elbe to the Rhinejjromprehending a space of near one hundred leagues, full of 
forUfied towns. The elector of Saxony, in the meantime, entered Bohemin. 
mid took Prague. 'My was killed in difl|mting with the Swedes the passage of 
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the Lech. Gustavus soon after reduced Ai^burg, and there re-established 
the Protestant religion. He next marched into Bavaria, where he found *^0 
gates of almost every city thrown open on his approach. When pressed to 
revenge on Munich the cruelties which TOly had perpetrated at MagdeWg, 
to give up the city to pillage, and r^uce the elector’s magnificent palace to 
ashes, he replied : No ! let us not imitate the barbarity of the Goths our ances- 
tors, who have rendered their memo^ detestable by abusing the rights of 
conquest, in doing violence to humanity, and destroying the precious monu- 
ments of art.” 

During these transactions, the renowned Wallenstein, who had been for 
a time in disgrace, but had been restored to the chief command with absolute 
powers soon after the defeat of Leipsic, had recovered Prague and the greater 
part of Bohemia. Gustavus offered him battle near Nuremberg; but the 
cautious veteran prudently declined the challenge, and the king of Sweden 
was repulsed in attempting to force his intrenchments. Tlie action lasted 
for ten nours, during which every regiment in the Swedish army, not excepting 
the body of reserve, was led on to the attack. The king’s person was in 
imminent danger, the Austrian cavalry sallying out funously from their 
intrenchments on the right and left when the efforts of the Swedes began to 
dlM^ken; and a masterly retreat alone saved him from a total overthrow. 
Gustavus afterwards attacked Wallenstein in the wide plain of Liitzen, near 
Leipsic, where a great battle was fought and the Swedish monarch lost his 
life in the height of a complete victory, which was improved by Bernhard, 
didte of Saxe-Weimar, his lieutenant-^neral. 

No prince, ancient or modern, seems to have possessed, in so eminent a 
degree as Gustavus, the united qualities of the hero, the statesman, and the 
commander — that intuitive genius which conceives, that wisdom which 
plans, and that combination of conduct and courage which gives success to an 
enterprise. Nor was the military progress of any prince ever equally rapid, 
under circumstances equally diffiemt, with an inferior force against warlike 
nations and disciplined troops conducted by able and experienced generals.^ 


AIMS AND CHARACTER OF GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS 

What was his aim? This, posterity has striven to learn; this, it has 
fancied it has discovered. From generation to generation the story has 
gone — gathering assurance as it went, and being handed on and on with 
fresh emoellishments — tliat he came down upon the empire from the North 
to save and protect the Protestant religion; that he aimed at imiting IVot- 
estant Germany and being himself the Protestant emperor. But the tale we 
have told points to other aims than these. Long after the death of Gustavus 
Adolphus the royal chancellor said to Bengt Oxenstiema, “King Gustavus 
Adolphus wanted the Baltic coast; he aspired to be one day emperor of 
Scandinavia, and his empire was to embrace Sweden and Norway, Denmark 
as far as the Great Belt, and the Baltic provinces. With this end in view, he 
first concluded a pe^ with Denmark on the most favourable terms he could 
get, and then one with Russia respecting the Baltic coast. By means of lucra- 
tive duties he took the coast and river mouths away from the Poles. He then 
attacked the Geonan emperor, and demanded Pomerania and Mecklenbu^ 
as a war indemnity from the Protestant princes, who were to receive Catholic 
provinces in exchwge. Denmark was to be reduced to the territory beyond 
the Great Belt, and Norway was to be ours. By such means this great king 
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aimed at foimding an independent empire. But it was not true (as report 
says) that he wished to mmce himself emperor of Germany.” 

His contemporaries were full of admiration for his soldierly oouram and 
his wisdom as a ^neral. For a general he was, bold almost to foolharaissss. 
A da^er in his l^d would arouse all the Northman, ” the Gkith,” In him; 
then showed that he belonged to the Vasa brood. How ofCan did he not 
stake his life on a chance before he finally threw it away in a rash skirmi^i 
F^m the very beginning of his reign his improvements and innovations in 
military arrangements were the constant subjects of his thoughts. The 
embassy to the Netherlands in 1615, which has furnished so many personal 
details about Gustavus Adolphus, gives a list of these. ** Nine large new 
ships ” are mentioned, as well as the militia brought up to the sbrengtti of 
forty thousand men; there is, besides, an accouni of a new arsentd of great 
cannon and weapons of every descnption. The young kine had begged of 
their high mightinesses “ that the controller monger ” miglA jome to him for 
a time in Holland, bringing with him engineers, 'artiHerymen, gunners, and 
other such people. His admiration for the mihtarv spirit of the prince of 
Orange impelled him to this step — to complete his armament after the 
C>range pattern, and with the assistance of Orange workmen. And how often 
in his German wars did he take Orange for his example, not only in operations 
ill the field, but more especially when he bad a fortress to besiege. He showed 
the envoys a piece of ordnance he liad invented, which he wished to try in 
their presence. It weighed only twenty pounds, and threw balls of the same 
weight. He told them he hopra to make it still lighter. Europe witnessed 
the rise of a warlike star in the North. Spinola had already said at the battle 
of Prague, “ Gustavus Adolphus is the only Protestant sovereign whom one 
must be cautious not to offend.” The only history which app^red of him 
during his life echoed the universal contemporarv judgment: ” There are few 
men to be found in Christendom at the present day whose experience in war 
equals his.” 

And this determined, rough, reserved, hard ruler — this leo arctum^ 
taller than the tallest of his countrymen, broad-shouldered, white-skinned 
and with the fairest of fair hair, slow in his movements, which in later years 
when he became rather too corpulent were somewhat unwieldy, loved soft 
music and songs of the simplest kind, and would often sit, lute in hand, lost 
in the dreams which its tones awakened. We like to compare him, separated 
from us by a distance of over two centuries, with those who are nearer our 
times; and who is not strangely moved by the remembrance of how the con- 
queror of Silesia dreamed in restful solitude over the soft-toned lute? Con- 
centrated will, energy pursuing a great end, sought an instant’s pause, while 
genius lulled them musically into the abort slumber the pressure of the time 
allowed, like an aurora borealis Gustavus appears — great, wonderful, 
luminous, and cold.^ 

Geijei^s Estimate of Gustavus Adolphus 

Gustavus Adolphus was taken away in his thirty-eighth year. Never has 
one man’s death made a deeper impression throughout a whole quarter of 
the world. Wheresoever his name had been heard, a ray of ho^ for the 
oppressed had penetrated. Even the Greek, at its sound,^dreamed of free- 
dom; and prayers for the success of the Swedish monarch’s sAos were sent up 
at the Holy Sraulchre. What then must to not have been for the^ partners 
of his faith? We may conceive this; nay, rather, it is no longer possible to do 
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80. Hie feelings with which the inhabitants of Augsbuig, with streaming 
tears, crowded to the evangelical worship restored by Gustavus Adol|dius: 
the reelings with which the people in Saxony, on braded knees, stretched 
out thanlaul hands to the hero, for the second time their saviour, are become 
Bttasugb to the world in which we live. In those days men felt their (hmgers, 
andKnew how to requite their deliverer worthily. We speak of the people 
whose champion Gustavus Adolphus was by his cause as well as by his quali- 
ties. The a^ncy of both extended far, and burst even the bonds of hate and 
prejudice; tor he is perchance the only man (so gr^t was the might of his 
virtue) whose image is reflected with truth, even in the portraiture of his 
enemies 

It is not only Axel Oxenstiema who has said of him, ''He was a prince 
God-fearing in all his doings and transactions, even to the death.’’ Lutheran 
theologians liave wished in some sort to exalt him into a saint of their per- 
suasion. If withal he had too much of Csesar and Alexander (whom he ad- 


mired)^ we must acknowled^, on the other hand, that he was better than 
his spiritual advisers, and far above his a^ in Christian tolerance. The 
manner in which the future juggled with his life-work, frustrating his designs 
and*^ letting his plans die with him, belongs to the common lot of mankind, 
and may silently be added to the inmieasurable sum of hopes unfulfllled. 
One is conscious of a higher power working through the whole me of Gustavus 
Adolphus. There was m him that boundless reach of view which with con- 
querors is inborn, and he accepted without amazement his own fortune, 
nisj^found belief in his own destiny is conspicuous in all the transactions of 
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nble and meek. In his vocation he acknow 




guidance from on high. He was far from looking upon himself as indispensa- 
ble, however; for his goal was placed far above his own personality. There- 
fore was he, like the high-hearted Roman, not niggardly of his great life. 
"God the almigh^ liveth,” he said to Axel Oxenstiema when that statesman 
warned him, in Prussia, not so rashly to expose himself to death. More 
dieerful and heroic courage never walkra on earth. 


What, besides, did he purpose? A great monarchy, without doubt; 
for whose future props in Germany he counted upon the youi^ Frederick 
William of Brandenburg, afterwards the great elector, and Bernhard of 
Weimar, intending for the one the hand of his daughter, for the other that 
of his niece. Probably even a Protestant empire was not foreign to his con- 
templations. For the rest, nothing was determined, even in hu own breast. 
The sphere of his vision stretched far and wide; and it was his pleasure to 
h(dd in his hand the threads of many possibilities. Thus we see him enter- 
t^ the proposal that he. after Sigii^und’s death, ^ould himself be elected 
king of Poland, through tne Polish dissidents. Thus we find him in alliance 
witn the prince of Ti^ylvania, the Crimean Tatars, and Russia, for the 
weakening of the Austrian interest as well in Poland as in Gennany. Great 
designs were extinguished with his life on the battle-field of Lutzen./ 


CHAPTER X 


CHRISTINA TO CHARLES XI 

[1632-1697 A.D.] 


THE PEACE OP WESTPHALIA (1648 A.D.) 

Christina, who succeeded Gustavus (II) Adolphus on the throne of 
Sweden, was only six years of age when her father fell upon the plains of 
Lutzen; and a council of re^ncy, consisting of five great officers of state, at 
the head of whom was the chancellor Oxenstiema, was placed over the realm. 

It was expected by the Catholic party that now, when the hero of the 
reformed cause was no more, and that the elector of Saxony, one of his best 
supports, was about to pass over to the imperials, the war in Germany would 
be a short one. They were wofully deceived. It raged with alternate glory 
and disaster down to the Peace of Westphalia, in IMS. Gustavus had trained 
in his school a host of generals who were fit for every emergent; and the 
^tesmen whom he had instructed were in no respect inferior. Horn, Ban4r, 
Tor^nson, and Wranjrol, assisted by Duke &ndiard and the mdgraf, 
gathered laurels in the field, which would not have disgraced even the coronet 
of Gustavus. 

For most of th^ successes, indeed, Sweden was indebted to other causes 
tiiM even the ability of her generals or the discipline of hex brave veterans^ 
^^ablest generals of France were also contending wiUi the Catholic powers 
of Europe. But these events belong to German or to European history, 
rather than to that of Sweden. We will not, therefore, detail them, but wul 
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pass at once to the celebrated treaty which restored peace to Europe. That 
treaty was most honourable to Swraen. Five millions of crowns were con- 
ceded to her, as some indemnification for the ei^nses of the war. She was 
oonfinned in the possession of Bremen and Verden, which were secularised. 
She was allowed to retain Upper Pomerania, a part of the Lower, with Riigen, 
Wisma^ and three votes in the German diet, ^is was a glorious result; yet 
it was less glorious than the war itself, which had raised Sweden from an 
olwcure state to one of the first of European kingdoms — which had disci- 
plined her troops, established her martial character, and rendered her formid- 
able in the eyes of Europe. Before the conclusion of this war, Sweden 
increa|%d the number of her enemies by a sudden irruption into Holstein. 
The circumstances and end of this new war we shall give in a future chapter. 
It, too, contributed as much to the triumph of Christina as to the disgrace of 
her royal neighbour. 

THE ABDICATION OF CHRISTINA (1654 A.D.) 

But the most remarkable event of Christina^s reign is her voluntary abdi- 
cation. Though fond of power, the cares which surrounded it and the duties 
which it involved were too much for her inclination. Affecting a peculiar 
love of retirement, a peculiar devotion to birds, to antiquities, to the fine 
arts, to criticism, and to philosophical reflection, she lamented a course of 
life which interfered with the attainment of her wishes, and expressed her 
intention to abdicate, long before she carried it into effect. Her vanity was 
delighted with the homage paid to her by literary men ; she corresponded with 
aU of any note, and invited several to her court; she pensioned such as she 
thought ready to extend her reputation; she purchased, at an immense price, 
the rarest editions of old books, and the choicest specimens of art. Her 
subjects were not well pleased with her prodigality; they condemned her 
tastes; they lamented her unchastity; and sensibly advised her to marry 
and attend more strictly to her duties as a sovereign. Against marriage, 
which would have subjected her caprice to restraints that she would have 
felt to be intolerable, she indigr^tly remonstrated, and declared that she 
would retire into private life, ^is resolution alarmed her ^ople, who were 
proud of the glories that illustrated her reign, and who loved the daughter of 
their hero. Her ministers, especially Oxenstiema, remonstrated with her on 
a resolution which, if carried into effect, must, as they were well convinced, 
end in their fall from power. Under such a woman, they were the virtual 
sovereigns of Sweden; but her designated successor, Charles Gustavus (the 
son of the hero’s sister by the count palatine), was a bold, active, enterprising 
prince, who would reign done. Though she yielded for a time to the entreaties 
of her advisers, she never renounced her purpose; and in 1654 she announced 
it so energeticdly that all opposition was felt to be unavailing. 

It was in the diet of Upsda, held in May, 1654, that Christina made this 
irrevocable annunciation. In the event of her successor’s dying without issue, 
she wisiied the sceptre to devolve on the count de Tott, one of her paramours, 
and descended from a daughter of Eric XIV ; but she met with little encour- 
agement in such a preset. In the following month, wishing to imitate the 
mustrious example of Charles V, she publicly resignea all the ensigns of her 
di gnit y into theiiands of her cousin, whom she eidiorted to a right fulfilment 
of the royal duties. For the gratification of her pleasures, she reserved to 
herself the revenues of ample domains. Her subsequent life was not like that 
of the renowned emperor.® 
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She had reserved to herself her own Independence, an absolute authority 
over such of her subjects as should accompany her, and the revenues of 
.Pomerania and Mecklenburg, with those of several Swedish provinces. Qu^.i* 
ting the habit of her sex, and taking the words FaJta viam invenient as a device, 
^e left her kingdom, traversed Denmark and Germany, and established 
herself at Bruss^. Here she remained for nearly a year, signalising her 
sojourn by the private renunciation of Lutheranism, which she afterwards 
solemnly and publicly abjured at Innsbruck. From Imisbruck slie went to 
Italy. She entered Rome on horseback, was received, confirmed, and bap- 
tised Alexandra by Alexander VII, and 
was lodged in the Palazzo Fumese, 
where she surrounded herself with art- 
ists and amorists, wdth philosophers and 
mountebanks. In 1656, having quar- 
relled with some members of the college 
of cardinals, she made her first trip to 
France, where she had much success as 
a spectacle, called on the king at Com- 
pile, was lodged at Fontainebleau, 
and stayed for some time in Paris. 

She was most gracious with the men of 
letters and science, but she outraged 
all the women by her expressions of 
contempt for their sex and themselves 
(which called forth many illiberal re- 
marks concerning her spare figure and 
humped shoulder), and declared that 
Ninon de TEnclos was the only one of 
them worth her regard. She also at- 
tempted to instil a few of her own po- 
litical theories into the bosom of Ma- 
zarin; but that subtle diplomatist 
resisted, and when in the following 
year, after a journey to Italy, she at- 
tempted to 'renew her visit, he found 

means to have her detained at Fon- quubst cqubtinx or swiour 

tainebleau. It was here that, after (I6i8e-i689) 

writing t j Cromwell, who would none 

of her, she caused her favourite Monaldeschi, in revenge for the betrayal of 
her secrets, to be put to death by the captain of her guard.® The French 
historian Catteau-Galleville gives the following account of this famous 
incident.® 

CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN AND MONALDESCHI 

Attached to the queen were Count Sentinelli, her captain of the guard 
and first chamberlain, and the marquis Monaldeschi, her grand ^uerry. 
There reined great jealousy between these two Italians, both desirous of 
keepii^ Christina’s favour. The princess, however, had been for some time 
suspicious of Monaldeschi's conduct, and having intercepted his correspond- 
ence found that he was betraying her interests and at the sime tune attempt- 
ing to lay at another door the treason of which he was guilte. She feigned 
innocence in the matter and asked the marquis one day what pu ni s hm ent 
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treaaon deserved. '^Your majesty/’ he replied, should have the traitor 
executed on the spot without mercv.” “ Good,” said the ^ueen, '’rememto 
these wor^; and for my part I teU you I shall never forgive him.” 

On l^e 6th of NovemMr she summoned to her, in the Gal6rie des Cerfs, 
Father Lebel, the Mathurin prior, and put into his hand a packet of papers 
sealed in three places and bearing no address, with the charge that he was to 
return it to her whenever she called for it and requesting him to make note of 
the day, hour, and place he had received it. Meanwhile Monaldeschi observed 
that several posts had passed without his receiving any letters; and becoming 
mistrustful ^k severm steps which looked like preparations for flight. But 
the queen forestalled him, and on the 10th of November she called him into 
the Gal4rie des Cerfs. He arrived trembling, pale, and haggard. After 
some irrelevant remarks by the queen Father Lebel entered by a door which 
was immediately shut, while through another entrance came Sentinelli the 
captain of the guard, and two soldiers. The queen asked the prior for the 
packet she had committed to his care, took out the letters and papers which 
she showed and read to the marquis, asking him in a Arm but passionate 
voice if he recognised them. The marquis denied they were anything but 
oopi^ she had made herself. "You have, then,” she asked him, "no knowl- 
ed^ of these letters and writings?” Leaving him to think for a minute, she 
produced the originals which she showed him, exclaiming, "0 you traitor!” 
After several attempts to justify himself Monaldeschi threw himself for pardon 
at Christina’s feet. At the same time the captain and his soldiers drew their 
swords. Monaldeschi came closer to the queen, who listened a few moments 
but soon told him his arrest had been ordered and requested the prior to 
prepare him for death. 

She left the gallery and withdrew to an adjoining room. It appears, 
from Father Lebel’s narrative, that Sentinelli himself interceded for the 
ciflprit, or at least he made a pretence of doing so. This proceeding pro- 
ducing no effect, the marquis implored the prior to intercede for him; and 
the latter did go to the queen, whom he found with calm and unruffled counte- 
nance. He tmew himself at her feet, and in a voice choked with sobs beg^d 
her for the sake of Christ’s sufferings to deign to show a little merey. She 
represented to the good man how sony she was not to be able to grant what 
he a^ed, pointing out the blackness of Monaldeschi’s crime, and adding 
that so guilty a man had no forgiveness or mercy to hope for and that many 
who deserved less than this traitor had been broken on the wheel. Where- 
upon the prior, who has himself given an account of this whole circumstance, 
took the liberty of observing that she was in the palace of a great king and 
that she should give careful thought as to whether the ki^ would approve 
of what she was about to do. This remark of the prior’s instead of moving 
Christina, only wounded her pride. She replied that she had the right to 
dispense justice ; that the king was not treating her as a prisoner and fimtive; 
that she was mistress of her own wishes and could punish her own ^cials 
for anything and at all times; that she was responsible for her conduct to God 
alone, and wat this particular act of hers was not without precedent. 

rurf . • ^1 ! J 




such thin^ they did them on their own territory and not elsewhere; but, 
fearing to irritate her, he continued: "It is for the honour and reputation 
which your majesfy has acquired in this kingdom, and for the ho^ which 
the nation has conceived of mediation that I humbly beg of you to consider 
that your action, entirely just as it maybe from your majesty’s standpoint, 
nu^t be regarded by others as an act of hasty violence. May your majesty 
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do rather a deed of merositv and mercy towards this man by delivering him 
to the justice of the King and letting him stand trial in due form.” “ What,” 
the queen cried, "I, who have sovereign and absolute judici^ power ovef 
those who serve me, be reduced to plead at law against a traitor of my house- 
hold of whose treason I hold the proof in my hands! ” “ That is true, madam, 
but your majesty is an interested party.” “No, no,” she replied, “I will 
tell the king about it. Go back and look after his soul. I cannot in conscience 
do what you ask.” The priest, noting the change of tone with which .ihe 
uttered these last words, remarked that perhaps she would have given in if 
thii^ had not gone so far. 

Th(' priest returned to the gallery and announced the confirmatio > of 
arrest to Monaldeschi, whom he c<iiiiessed, but who, preser\'ing still some 
hope, addressed himself to the queen’s chaplain who hail arrived during his 
confession. But all attempts were unavailing and MonaU^schi was put to 
death by the soldiers and tne captain of the gi^'d, lii« rival for the queen's 
favour. As he wore under his vestments a thick coat of mail, he received 
several blows before expiring, and the gallery was stained with his blood. 
Finally a dagger was plun^d into hb* throat and he was dead. The prior 
was cliarged with the burial ceremonies. The que^n sent a sum of money to 
llu* inonasteiy and had masses said for the repose of the marquis’s soul. He 
was buried with the usual ceremonial in the pariah church of Avon.'t 


CHMSTINA DIES (1089 A.D.) 

In 1658 Christina returned to Rome; and, the Swedish revenues con^ 
slowly in, Alexander allowed her a pension. In 1660 Charles Gustavus died, 
and Christina returned to Sweden, to claim the throne she had quitted so 
lightly and regretted so bitterly. But the Swedes had lost their old rever- 
ence for the daughter of Gustavus; her new religion and her treatment of 
Monaldeschi had made them weary of her; and she was compelled to sign 
another and more binding deed of abdication, and once more to retreat to 
Rome. She reappeared in Sweden some six years afterwards; but the 
exercise of her faith was denied her, and she withdrew to Hamburg, where 
she begged in vain the empty crown of Poland, and whence she made for 
Rome once more. In that city she lived for some twenty years, quarrelling, 
intriguing, and collecting, corresponding with men of letters and founding 
academies, active in the Molinist controversy and in the cause of the Veneti^ 
besieged by the Turks, consumed by the desire of that political power which 
she had thrown away, and endeavouring to assert her vanished influence to 
the last. She died, with great composure, in 1689, and was buried, under a 
sonorous epitaph, in St. Peters.® 

CATTEAU-CALLEVILLE’s characterisation of CHRISTINA 

The “daughter of the great Gustavus” as she called herself, had a throno 
for a cradle; bom and educated to reign she held the reins of government 
with glory for ten years. She had not yet attained the age of thirty, and the 
faculties of her mind were in their full vigour, when she abdicated her poww, 
^king rest, leisure, independence, and perhaps still more^'a^ame that mi^t 
belong to her alone. But this resolution praised by some, was condemned 
byotherawho foresaw its consequences. Christina found herself out of mat 
sphere in which birth, education, and the exercise of power had placed Iwr. 
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The qualities, even, with which had been endowed by nature, and which had 
dume upon the throne, were now a burden and became completely changed 
imder the new circumstances in which she was placed. Her pride^ her greatness 
of soul being constantly irritated by contradiction, she was led mto suspicion, 
jealousy, and fits of passion. « Her perspicacity, her discernment, having no 
occasion to apply themselves to the great interests which decide the fate of* 
nations, descended often to petty intrigue and insimihcant combinations. 
Her imagination, as extensive as it was lively, could no longer work upon 
matters of real importance and lost itself in a lab3rrinth of illusionary projects. 

But if the picture of Christina’s life after her abdication offers several less 
attractive features, it presents others which cannot fail to win our admiration. 
In the painful struggle which she was obliged to undertake against obstacles 
and dimculties, Christina proved more than once that superior souls are 
masters of destiny and rule over events. Until the last moments of her life, 
she gave the hignest proofs of elevation of sentiment, of force of character, 
asd strength of mind. She had a resource at her disposition which she knew 

S Jir to profit by, and which no reverses and no disappointments could take 
Ui her — in the bosom of literature and art she found compensation and 
consolation. Surrounded with masterpieces of genius, and being able to 
appreciate them, she forgot the caprice of fortune which she no longer had 
the means to thwart, now that she had renounced supreme power. The 
homage which learned men of letters and artists paid her kept alive the passion 
for interesting occupation having for aim the extension of the sphere of knowl- 
edge and the exercise of the faculties of the mmd, by the gift of greater 
energy and the opportunity for higher flights. 

CKristina, who, according to her own words, possessed nothing in Rome 
but herself, made herself bdoved by some, feared by others, and esteemed 
by all. Gilbert Burnett, who during his sojourn at Rome had several audi- 
ences with her and who has given an account of his travels, represents the 
palace of the queen as the home of good mamiers and good taste. Her con- 
versation,” he says, “ and the great variety of topics with which she is familiar 
make her the most wonderful thing to see in Rome, among the rare things 
to be found there.” Christina’s generosity was ^own on all occasions. 
Learned men and artists received proofs of it, and the unfortunate never 
solicited it in vain. The queen employed more than four hundred people in 
Rcme, and the grief shown by the people at her death proves how much they 
were attached to her A 

The following description of this strange woman is one of those quoted 
by Arckenholtz m his memoirs of Christina. 

BIELFEUr’S CHARACTERISATION OF CHRISTINA 

I am going to draw the portrait of Christina. I have studied her long 
enough to flatter myself that I shall do it with truth, if it were not so difficult 
to keep from being carried away by affection for her. 

dmstina’s youth showed the superiority of her mind and the greatness 
of her soul — a thousand talents were bom with her and almost as many 
weaknesses. A certain trait of enthusiasm manifested itself very early in 
her manner and even in her words. Christina did not know how to be amia- 
ble, disdained to be so, or would be so only after her own manner. The girl 
was always a statesman. Everything that could put her above hmnan 
nature aroused Christina’s admiration. Her soul leaned always towards 
great things, but her imagination, over sensitive to strong impressions, made 
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her sometiznes take on the appearance of greatness for its own sake. Extra- 
ordinaiT in all things, she ^^ed but to distinguish hers^ by great deeds, 
and did not deign sufficiently to take notice of small ones. 

Learned men, who sometimes embellish the mind, but more often spoil it, 
had perhaps too much control over her in her yeuth. She loved science with 
.passion, and cultivated it with a success quite remarkable for her station; for 
she wished to know and fathom all. lireless in work, assiduous in business, 
carrying out her plans with more lirmness than prudence, incapable of re- 
voking a resolution once taken, she wished to govern entirely alone. 

What pleasure for a young girl to rule by the strength of her genius a 
council composed of old men who joui**(l presmnption to 9ie wisdom of CAjic- 
rience! To her mind gentleness was a vice and cowardice a crime. 

With the most lively taste for pleasure she always shiuuicd marriage, 
because she feared to find in it that which would bring her \iUxicr the control 
of another. Although she knew friendship and LVr heai t was not incapable 
of tenderness, all her passions were subordinate to the love of glory. This 
passion, which does not always lejid great souls to the best things but often tf 
extremes, is the base on which her whole life reRte<l. She gave up the thronci 
through disgust, say some; for })olitical reasons, say others, or through her 
licentious life if we must believe the liliertincs. For me, I think that the 
desire to do a unique action was the most ixiwerful motive for her abdication. 
Ali'xander wished to conquer the whole world. Christina waiitctl lo abdicate 
an empire. After treating Europe to this astonishing spcf'tacle, she gave it 
another, leas striking, it is true, but quite as extraordinary^ as the first, in 
nniouncing the faith of her fathers. It was as much through coquetry as 
curiosity that she travelled in foreign countries. 

In Sweden, under control of the law, she had known none, even when 
no longer had the power of making them. Monaldeschi was sacrificed less to 
her glory than to the fierceness of her vengeance, or perhaps to the pleasure 
of commanding the highest act of authority in the palace of the prince who 
was most jealous of her power. Everywhere she thought and acted as a 
queen; she could not suffer her person to be less respected than her dignity 
and did not hesitate to use her power to make herself obeyed. Such reverses 
as try the pride of men were added to her own — she supported them with as 
much insensibility as she had scorn for the great powers. The prince who 
gathered the fruit of her abdication made her repent it — but what this re- 
pentance was we are left to guess. There were contrasts in her character 
and traits impossible to reconcile, as in the majority of heroes. The great 
are not gods but only great.® 

REIGN AND WARS OP CHARLES (X) GUSTAVUB 

Charles Gustavus, bom at Stockholm, son of John ICasimir, duke of Zwei- 
briicken, and the princess Catherine, eldest daughter of Charles IX, had no 
right to the crown, for though the daughters of a king n^ht succeed to the 
throne in virtue of the resolution of the diet of Norkoping, they and their * 
children were excluded from the succession on their mamage. Nevertheless, 
at Christina’s recommendation, this prince was elected successor to the throne 
by the estates in 1649. Tlie whole of his reign, which was of brief duration, 
was disturbed by wars, which prevented him from tumilia his attention 
to the finances of the state. By a resolution of the diet of 1655 the recovery 
of the crown lands, which had been alienated since the death of Gustavus 
Adolphus, had been determined upon. But the character of Charles Gus- 
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tavusand the ciicumstances in which he found himself turned his thoughts to 
other enterorues than the consideration of financial questions. 

John Kjuuxmr, the son and successor of Sigismund, refused to abandon 
his pretensions to the crown, and in order to compel him to do so Charles 
Oustavus invaded the dominions of his enemy with an armed force. Ihe 
Polish troops, which consisted for the most part of vagabond hordes, offer^ 
him but a taint resistance. He was even proclaimed king of Poland by some 
of the nobles of that coun^, but as far as his principal object was concerned 
he had gained nothing. The victory won by the Swedes near Warsaw, after 
a three days’ battle, brought matters no nearer to a decision. Such advantage 
as he gained by it was largely due to Frederick William [the Great], elector 
of Brandenburg, who was induced to ally himself with Charles Gustavus by 

the rapid progress of the Swedish 
arms. In virtue of a treaty con- 
cluded at Konigsberg on the 7th of 
January, 1656, the el^tor recognised 
the duchy of Prussia as a fief of the 
Swedish crown and promised to pay 
that power 4,000 ducats on his in- 
vestiture and to furnish one thousand 
foot and five hundred horse for its 
service. This treaty was altered in 
that same year by the Treaty of La- 
biau, by which Charles Gustavus be- 
stowed the sovereignty of the duchy 
of Prussia upon Frederick William on 
condition that it should revert to 
Sweden in case of the extinction of 
the male line of the house of Bran- 
denburg. But Russia having broken 
the treaty of peace she had concluded 
with Sweden, and Denmark having 
declared war against her at the same 
time, Frederick William hastened to 
make his peace with the court of 
Poland by the Treaty of Wehlau, concluded on September 19th, 1657, and 
received the sovereignty of Prussia at the hands of John Kasimir. 

Charles Gustavus then found himself in a very embarrassing position. The 
manifesto of the court of Copenhagen was dated June Ist, 1657, and though 
it was too much to hope that the Swedish troops could be withdrawn from 
Poland and marshalled to meet those of Denmark so early, yet on the 23rd 
of July the king at the head of his army appeared within the borders of Hol- 
stein, where success followed upon success so rapidly that, having taken 
fMericia by storm on the 24th of October, he found himself master of the 
whole of Holstein, and of ail Schleswig and Jutland, with the exception of 
Gliic^tadt, Krempe, and Rendsburg J Charles’ next enterprise may be givea 
in the account of an eyewitness.^ 
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TerZon’s Nctrrative of Charles X Crossing the Little Bdt (1658 A,D.) 

Charles X determined to attack the island of Funen, by taking advantage 
of t^ ice. As the severe cold which had lasted for several days seemed to 
offer him an opportunity, he decided to carry out his enterprise, provided tho 
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ioe was sufficiently stro^ to bear in safety his army and his artillery. He 
had sent Chief-Admiral Wran^l in advance, to assemble the troops and keep 
them ready to march. Arriving on the 8th of February on the shores of the 
Little Belt, he immediately made some squadrons cross with one hund:^ 
dragoons, to seize a small peninsula called Bogen, which stretches out mid- 
way into the Little Belt, betw^n the towns of A^ns and Middiilfart, where 
the prince went this same day in a sledge, having done me the honour to take 
me with him. 

But Admiral Wrangel learned from those whom the king of Sweden had 
sent to examine the ice, and to cross over to the island of Funen in case itv^as 
strong enough, that it was too weak in tlie direction in which they i^ere 
marcliing. This was indeed true, for lie had seen perish before his eyes some 
of his mounted men. Moreover the Danes, who hatl come down to the shores 
of this island with artillery, fired incessantly to break and weaken the ice; 
and as the Swedish armv, which was unsheltered, was very VAuch inconveni- 
enced by the cannon-balls sliding over the smooth surface, except in some 
spots where there were mounds of ice and snow, where meeting with resist- 
ance they dashed violently, he warned the king of Sweden, who thought it 
best to retire and to put the expedition off till the following day, hoping that 
the ice would be stronger. 

In the meantime the prince made his armv encamp along the shore of the 
Little Belt, and during the whole of the night sent out small parties of men 
in all directions, to sound the ice and to find out where they could cross most 
safely. He awaited their news with much impatience and anxiety, taking 
no rest all night; towards two o'clock in the morning he was informed by the 
return of his parties and by the report of divers peasants that it had frozen 
severely all night, and that they could cross on the ice without danger to the 
island of Funen. 

I was at that moment in his room and 1 saw him that s^e hour mve the 
order for all his army to advance into the peninsula, which he had seized 
the preceding day; and to carry out his plan he gave orders for the fight, 
and commanded that the cavab^ should lead their horses by the bridle, and 
should walk at some little distance from one another, that the cannon also 
should go at an equal distance so as not to break the ice by too gmat a 
weight, until they had passed beyond the current of the sea where it was 
weaker. He also commanded that the army should arrange itself in battle 
order when it had crossed, to advance against the enemy which was seen the 
whole length of the seashore. The king of Sweden crossi^ so far in a sledge, 
then he went on horseback, which also I saw as I was always near his person. 

The king of Sweden would not advance tpo quickly, for fm lest the 
Danes, seeing all his army crossed onto the island, should gain the road 
which leads into Jutland and Holstein, on the side where the island faces 
these countries, and by the same road along which the king of Sweden had 
come into Funen, having left all his army baggage there, so as to go more 
f^ly on this expedition. This would have been a great advant^ to the 
Danes, if they hra had sufficient foresight to take this resolution, which 
would have caused much harm to the Swedes; and they would have done 
better to take this resolve, seeing that they could not prevent the king of 
Sweden from becoming master of ^e island as he did. 

^ The king of Sweden^ perceiving that the Danish troo]M were giving way 
instead of charging him, made the left wi^ advance briskl}^ all the more 
when he was informed that Ghief-Adnursj Wrangel had repulsed the 
whom he found before and made prisoner tne colonel who c omman ded 
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them, with all the officers. This compelled the prince to hasten his march to 
approach the island, where he learnt that Colonel Jens, who commanded 
all the Danish troops in the absence of General Guldenleu who was very ill, 
had posted himself in an extremely advantageous place, being sheltered by 
hedges on one side and by the sea on the other. 

Having at last pierced the hedges, he ordered the markgraf of Baden to 
begin the attack with three squadrons, which he did with such success that 
he at first overthrew four Danish squadrons; and Chief-Admiral Wrangel, 
who was on the right of the king of Sweden, charged also at the same time, 
repulsed and broke likewise all tliat resisted him. It is true that in one spot, 
the ice breaking, two companies, one from either side, sank in the sea and 
were drowned. The king of Sweden lost in this same spot the coach which 
he generally used, and my chaise met with the same ill luck. The king of 
SwSen, having seen this accident, had reason to fear that the same thing 
might happen to him and to all his army, of which he was at the head; but 
being a dauntless prince, although he well knew the danger in which he was, 
instead of deciding to turn in the direction of the land, which he could have 
done without danger, he left the opening of the sea, where his horsemen had 
perished, on his left, and advanced to meet the enemies who were on the sea 
at his light; and for fear lest the Danes should make use of this circumstance 
to take Admiral Wrangel in the rear, the king of Sweden sent Count Toot 
against them with a Swedish regiment, who in this battle did all that a brave 
cavalier and a good officer could do. 

After all the Danish squadrons were broken. Admiral Wrangel went him- 
self to the Danish infantry who were on the ice, and who were guarding the 
post where the artillery was stationed, crying out to them to down their 
arms. Colonel Jens recognised him, and not being in a position to resist, 
begged quarter and gave himself up; the admiral willingly granted quarter 
to mm and to all who wished it; for he felt esteem and fnendship for brave 
officers and for soldiers who showed courage. Moreover, he knew that arms 
are fickle, and that the bravest are not exempt from the misfortunes of war. 
lliua all the Danish troops were defeated or prisoners, and flight did not spare 
two hundred of them. 

When the king of Sweden heard of the prisoners who had just been taken, 
he ordered Major-General Berner to advance with a few regiments against 
the five hundred cavalry which had just joined the troops the prince had 
defeated, and General Archamberg was also ordered to go towards Middelfart 
where six hundred cavalry were on the road for the same purpose. Tliey 
carried out their orders so well that all the enemy’s troops, Danes as well as 
Germans, surrendered and went over to the side of the Swedish officers. 
Colonel Jens owned that all the troops in the island of Fiinen under his com- 
mand amounted to more than three thousand horse, seven hundred German 
infantry, and fifteen hundred native militia. This battle made the king of 
Sweden complete master of the island of Funen. 

Before the king of Sweden arrived at Svendborg he detached several small 
bodies of men to try to pass into Zealand and to ascertain if the ice would bear 
1^ army. When he left the table in the evening, some horsemen came and 
assured nim that the ice was so strong that all his army and his cannon could 
safely cross; and to ave a positive proof that they had been into Zealand^ 
they brought }>efore the king of Sweden some peasants whom they had taken 
prisoners. Thereupon the prince smd that he had certainly thought that, 
since the messenger who had brought him the letters of Chevalier Medofld 
had been able to cross with his horse, he could also cross with his troops, but 
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that very probably he would not have thought of it except for that. On the 
report of these men the king of Sweden gave orders to sound to horse, and 
set out accompanied by all his troops. 

The intense cold from which I had suffered all day had forced me to retire 
to my quarters, as much for the sake of warmth as to take some rest. I h^ 
scarcelv done so when they came to tell me that the king of Sweden had 
started. I immediately got into my sledge to follow him. I can in truth say 
that there was something terrible in marching by night on this frozen sea. 
because the large number of horses which were with the king of Sweden had, 
while cutting out a road, melted the snow, so that there were more tliaii two 
feet of water above the ice, and one was always in fear of finding the sea 
in any spot. Several of the parties lost their way in the darkness of the 
night and unfortunately perished, because the ice was either too weak or too 
shaken along the road which they took. I did four leagiwo in this way, 
uncertain whether at every step I took my sledge would noi sink into the 
sea. However, I was fortunate enough to rejoin the king of Sweden.9 

The Peace of Roeehilde; the Renevxil of IVar 

The lulventurous prince crossed the successive straits between the islands, 
and pushed on through the deep snowdrift to Kioge, about eighteen English 
miles from Copenhagen.^ In this extremity, Frederick HI of Denmark, whose 
patriotic ardour was not supported by the Danish nobility, was advised by 
the rigsraad to sue for peace, and even to purchase it at the sacrifice of losing 
]jHrt of his dominions. Though elated with his singularly good fortune, the 
conqueror agreed to treat under the mediation of the fVench and English 
ambassadors; and within ten days after the landing of the invaders in in- 
land the preliminaries were arranged and signed at the small village of Hage- 
Testrup. By the terms of this convention, affirmed by a definitive treaty 
subsequently concluded at Roeskilde (1658), the Danish provinces beyond 
the Sound, Skdne, Halland, and Blekinge, were irrecoveraoly ceded to Swe- 
den, to which they have ever since remained attached, as also the district of 
Trondhjem, the northern part of Norway, and the island of Bornholm. The 
ratification of the peace was followed by an interview betw^n the two sov- 
ereigns at the royal palace of Frederiksborg, where his Danish majesty had 
provided an entertainment for the foreign ministers. 

But the grasping ambition of Charles was far from being satiated with 
this triumph over a rival state; he had observed its weakness, and secretly 
meditated a renewal of the war. Leaving his army under the coimnand of 
Wr^gel, he crossed the Sound, took possession of his newly acquired terri- 
tories, and convened the Swediw diet at (jothenburg, to deliberate respit- 
ing the schemes of national aggrandisement which he had in contemplation; 
among which was a plan for toe partition of Poland, between himself, the 
czar, the elector of Brandenburg, and the house of Austria. But Denmark 
was the object to which his views were more immediately direc^. Accoid- 
ingly, in defiance of the recent treaty, he repaired to Holstein, and being 
joined by his fleet he once more invested Copenhagen, to the astonishment 
and consternation of the inhabitants. Frederick threw himself on the patri- 
otism of his people, and adopted the most energetic measures for a vigorous 

P In commemontion of this Temnrkable expedition, Clmrlea eansed a nwAl to.?*™*! 
witb the legend on one side, Siwmtua gUtriotua maria BaUid, d. 7, Febrnanr, 1088 ; m 
on the atlaiit, **Natwra hot dehuit uni” In allosion to the lare occurrence of the nea being 
frozen at the passage of the Great Belt.] 
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mistaace. The siege continued three monthsi durinff which Wrangel took 
possession of the strong fortress of Kronborg, the gaUant commander being 
obliged to capitulate by the mutiny of his garrison. In October the long- 
expected succour from Holland, under Opdam, made its app^u^ce in the 
Sound. Wrangel, who acted alternately as general and admiral, disputed 
the passage of the Dutch, and opened a fire from the castles on each side of 
the strait. The two hostile fleets came into immediate collision, and after an 
obstinate contest, memorable among the naval achievements of that a^, the 
Swedish squadron was completely defeated and compelled to retire to Lsmds- 
krona, where it was shortly afterwards blockaded by the enemy. Opdam 
pursued his course to Copenhagen roads, where he was received with trans- 
ports of ]oy by the besieged, who anticipated instant relief. But their hopes 
were not immediately realist; the rigours of winter liad set in, and the ice, 
wlidlst it rendered their floating demnces almost useless, facilitated the 
approaches of the besiegers, who made an unsuccessful attempt to capture 
the city by storm. 

During these proceedings, the Swedes were equally unfortunate in other 
quarters. They had been expelled from Holstein and Schleswig by the Poles 
and the troops of the elector of Brandenburg, then in alliance with Denmark. 
They were also driven from the island of Bornholm, and from the province of 
Trondhiem by an insurrection of Norwegian peasants. In the spring of 1659, 
an English fleet made its appearance in the Baltic, commanded bv Admiral 
Montagu, whom the protector and the parliament had despatched to watch 
the motions of the Dutch and enforce an armed mediation between the 
belligerent powers. The negotiation proving unsuccessful, De Ruyter, who 
commanded a separate squ^ron under Opdam, attacked the enemy’s fleet, 
for the purpose oi compelling him to evacuate the Danish territory. A battle 
was fought near Odense, in which the Swedes, almost in sight of their king, 
were completely routed by the Dutch and the Danes. The fortress of Nyborg 
was next attacked, and compelled to surrender after a sharp engagement. 
Eleven regiments of cavaby, the best troops of Sweden, were made prisoners; 
and of seven thousand who began the action there escaped only the two 
geneialB, Saltzbach and Steinbock, with a slender retinue of domestics. 

THE DEATH OF CHARLES X; THE TREATY OF COPENHAOEX 

This fatal blow sunk deep into the heart of Charles Gustavus; he began 
to feel that fortune, the deity worshipped by military conquerors, had deserted 
his cause; but instead of listening to pacific overtures, he only affected to 
negotiate in order to gain time to concert a plan for the invasion of the south- 
ern part of Norway. With this view he once more crossed the Sound and 
convened the national diet at Gothenburg, that he might obtain the necessary 
supplies of men and mon^ for the enterprise. But in the midst of these 
preparations he was seized with a fever, which was epidemic in the camp, 
and died on the 11th of February, 1660, on the same day and at toe same 
hour when he liad made the memorable attack on Copenhagen the preceding 

S ar. He expired in the arms of Oxenstiema, at the early age of toirty-six; 

ving appointed guardians to the young prince, his son, who succeed^ him 
under toe title of Charles XI, with a regency nominated to govern toe king- 
dom during his minority. 

Charles Gustavus bears the character of a bold, warlike, undaunted, but 
rato monarch, whose ardour for milita|^ fame engaged him m toe most 
unjust quarrels, and whose inventive genius, had he hved a few years loiter. 
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would probably have triumphed over aU difficulties, and extorted honourable 
terms from the different nations with whom he was then at war. On his 
deathbed, he had eamestlv advised the regency to make peace with all the 
enemies of Sweden; and these injunctions were e^erly fi&Ued by the gov- 
ernment, who saw in the depress^ state of the kingdom sufficient necessity 
for the immediate cessation of hostilities. The celebrated Treaty of Oliva 
was concluded in April, 1660, by which the long and deadly feud between 
the Catholic and Protestant branches of the house of Vasa was extinguished. 
The late king had made a truce with the czar Alexis, and the Peace of Kardis 
put an end to the war with Russia. By the present treaty, John Kasimir of 
Poland finally renounced his shadowy claim to the Swedish crown, which 
had long before been repudiated by the nation. He c^ed at the same time 
the provinces of Livonia, Esthonia, and the island of Osel, which were con- 
firmed to Sweden. 

The peace with Denmark met with greater obstructions; but at length 
all differences were adjusted and the Tr^ty of Copenhagen was signed on 
the 10th of June, under the guarantee of the three mediating powers — 
France, England, and Holland. This pacification embraced the conditions 
of the late Treaty of Roeskilde, except that the district of Trondhjem and 
the island of Bornholm were restored to the Danes. The tranquillity of the 
North was thus established in a manner creditable to Sweden, considering 
the number and power of her enemies, the length of the war, and the dis- 
tressing situation in which she was left by the sudden death of the late 
monarch.^ 


CHARLES XI (1680-1697 A.D.) 

During eleven years there was nothing to disturb the clear horizon of the 
kingdom. The regency acted as mediator in the disputes which arose between 
the maritime powers. They exhibited, too, a disposition to join in the triple 
alliance for the defence of the Netherlands against France, and they even 
signed an engagement to that effect; but the gold of Louis XIV was more 
powerful than the representations of English or Dutch; (and a subsidy of 
200,000 golden crowns per annum induced them to enter into a close alliance 
with that monarch. Disastrous was this alliance to the interests of Sweden: 
it plunged her into a war with Holland, England, Brandenburg, and the 
emperor, that crippled her energies during the whole of the reign of Charles XI. 

In 1672 the King entered on the duties of government. Faithful to his 
engagement with France, his first step was to send a small army into Bran- 
denburg, less to annoy than to overawe the elector. In 1674, however, he 
formally declared war against that prince, and despatched Wrangel, one of 
the veterans who had gained so much celebrity in the Thirty Years’ War, to 
reduce the country. The command was obeyed with a decree of success 
indicative of the spirit which the great Gustavus had left behind him. The 
strongest fortresses were taken by capitulation or by assault. But the same 
year saw the end of these triumphs. During the sickness of Wrangel, the 
Swedish forces were defeated in several skirmishes and in one general action, 
and forced to retreat into Mecklenburg. These events led to results still 
more disastrous: they prevented the accession of states which ^uld other- 
wise have served as allies; and they encouraged others openly to declare 
themselves against a power whose German possessions were tempting enough 
to invite aggression. Denmark, Holland, Liineburg, Minister join^ Bran- 
denburg, and put their troops in motion; and the Swedish possessions were 
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simultaoeously assailed on several points, from Bremen to the eastern con- 
fines of Pomerania. 

Fortress after fortress — Wollin, Wolgast, Wismar, Domgarten, Usedom 
— was r^uced. In 1676 Visby received a Danish garrison. A Swraish fleet 
was defeated by the combined Danes and Dutch near the isle of Bornholm. 
Helsingborg, Christianstad, Landskrona, fell before the king of Denmark; 
Wennersberg and Kristianopel were easily reduced. The result of a great 
battle near Lund, where Charles and Christian fought in person, was doubt- 
ful; Itoth claimed the advantage; but as the latter returned to Copenhagen 
for new troops, while the former succeeded in the object of the campaign — 
viz., the relief of Malmo — history must record it to the Swedes. But a naval 
action near Landskrona was disastrous to them; and they had the mortifi- 
cation of hearing that all the fortresses in Pomerania were, one by one, in the 
power of the elector of Brandenburg. But Charles was not discouraged: in 
a second land battle with his rival of Denmark, in which both kings eidiibited 
extraordinary valour, he had the glory of complete success. In Norway, 
however, and still more in Pomerania, fortune was against him. On the 
whble, though Sweden never showed more valour, more constancy, she was 
not a match for all her enemies; and except for the triumphs of IVance, her 
great ally, she must have suffered for her imprudence by an alanning dis- 
memberment. To the honour of Louis, he did not forsake his northern 
friend. In the separate treaties which he concluded with Holland and the 
emperor, he stipulated for the integrity of the Swedish possessions, as they 
had been left by the Treaty of Westphalia. The opposition of Denmark to 
the restoration of the conquests which she had made over her neighbour was 
overcome by the armed interference of France. In Pomerania and Livonia, 
as in Bremen and Sweden, Charles recovered, through the fidelity of his 
ally, that which he had lost through his own imprudence — or rather through 
the imprudence of his ministers, before he had reached an age sufficiently 
mature to weigh the consequences of his measures. A separate and subse- 
quent treaty with Denmark, negotiated through the influence of the French 
ambassador, was strengthened by the marriage of Charles with Ulrica Eleo- 
nora, daughter of Christian. 

During his minority, Charles had been taught to believe that the regents 
had abu^ their trust, and the senate encroached on the just prerogatives 
of the crown. In the former belief there was probably much truth; the 
latter served as a pretext for attemptmg a change in the government. By 
the constitution indeed, the term has any meaning) the authority of the 
Swedish kings was extremely limited. They could not make peace in war, 
they could not impose taxes, they could not originate a law, they could not 
form or renew a treaty of alliance, they could not try a noble delinquent, 
without the sanction of the senate or of the diet. But the personal char- 
acter of the monarch had more influence than custom. If he was of a bold, 
enterprising character, he could do whatever he pleased; and if his efforts 
were triumphant, he was never called to account tor his outrage on the free- 
dom of tiiie other bodies of the state. If they were unfortunate, he was 
doomed to the same humiliation as other limited monarchs — to acknowledge 
his fault, to promise a better government in future, and often to bribe the 
leading members of the opposition against him. The history of the country 
is, in reality, a continued struggle between the crown and the other arms of 
the state. Gustavus I had reigned with absolute authority; so had the 
second of that name; so had Charles X; while Eric XIV, Sigismund, and 
diristina had been forced often to bend before the voice of the diet. 
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Charles XI wished that authority to be recognised by the law itself » and 
to pass unouestioned by posterity. Under the pretext of taking into con- 
sideration tne general state of the kingdom, of reforming abuses, and of 
regulating the amount of taxation to be borne by the different clasm of 
society, he convoked (1680) a diet at Stockholm. That he might encounter 
the less opposition to the measures which he contemplated, he reverted to 
the same mode of violence as the most tyrannical of his predecessors — viz., 
he quartered in the city and its vicinity some of the regiments most attached 
to his interests. With such means of intimidation, he obtained a decree 
that the military for(» of the realm, the only sure support of arbitrary 
power, should, though in time of peace, remain on the same footing as during 
the late wars. To meet this chsu'ge, he obtained the levy of a tax on l^e 
rural population, and certain public bodies. 

These measures were only preparatory to othera more important. The 
first was to curtail the authority of the senate, against whom the accusation 
had been made that they had abused their trust. A commission, entirely of 
the king’s creatures, was formed, to inquire into the origin and extent of that 
authority, and whether, in its existing state, it was commensurate or not 
with the spirit of the constitution. The result was a report that the senate 
did not form an independent or intermediate branch oi the state, between 
the king and the nobles or the burgesses; that it was simply a royal council^ 
with which he ought to advise. This was a severe blow at a l>^y which, 
whenever the crown was weak or embarrassed, had arrogated to iti^lf func- 
tions truly regal; but it did not satisfy him. He declared, and the diet 
sanctioned the declaration, that he alone was the judge of what affairs ought 
and what affairs ought not to be laid before it. He therefore raised himself 
above its influence, and entirely independent of its advice. 

But even this was not all. In consequence of these changes, a new official 
board was appointed, called the grand commission, whose right it was to 
inquire into all transactions of the ministry, and to punish the excesses and 
usurpations of the senators. A college of provision was also established for 
the purpose of ascertaining the amount of lands and lordships granted, sold, 
mortgaged, or exchanged oy preceding kings, either in Sweden or Livonia, 
since the year 1609, together with all the royal palaces alienated since 1655. 
An offer was at the same time made on the part of the crown to reimburse 
the proprietors for such sums as they had originally paid for them. By this 
proceeding a considerable augmentation was made to the ro]^al revenues, but 
it ruined vast numbers of the nobility. The clergy likewise evinced their 
willingness to contribute towards the necessities of the government by offer- 
ing a fifth of their income to the king, provided they might pay it in kine or 
brass money The states were again convoked in 1681, contrary to the 
usual practice of their meeting, except on extraordinary occasions, only once 
in four years. This diet went further in their concessions than uie preced- 
ing; declaring by statute that, although the sovereign was enjoined to gov- 
ern his dommions according to the laws, this did not take from him the 
power to alter that constitution of his own authority, or to put the kingdom 
m such a situation as he might think most conducive to its interest and 
security. The authors of this decision, which rendered the monarch abso- 
lute, were the deputies of the burghers and pea^ts, who overlooked all 
consequences in their blind zeal to oppose the^ aristocracy, ancTbring them 
down to their own level. 

Another blow was struck at this doomed order in 1686, by the extraorcU- 
nary expedient which the government resorted to of liquidating the public 
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debt by raimng the nominal value of money without increasing its real 
worth. The effect of this single transaction was the nun of thousands, as 
the state creditors lost by it ^ve nine millions of crowns. These, with a 
variety of other new measures, so disgusted and irritated the nobility that 
they sent repeated petitions to court, insisting upon their ancient privileges 
being respected. S^ing no prospect of redress, they drew up a still stronger 
remonstrance, which was to be presented to the king by Captain Patkul, a 
gentleman of Livonia, and one of their deputies, who had already distin- 
guished himself by his bold freedom of speech and his ardent attachment to 
liberty. The attempt was unsuccessful, and excited resentment instead of 
procuring relief. An accusation was drawn up against the whole of the 
remonstrants, all of whom were convicted of nigh treason; but the chief 
victim select^ for ignominious punishment was Patkul, who was sentenced 
to have his right hand cut off, and to be deprived of his life, honours, and 
estates. The University of Leipsic formally declared their opinion that 
the condemnation was unjust; but neither he nor his colleagues could avail 
themselves of that decision; he contrived, however, to elude the vengeance 
of his enemies for a time, by abandoning his native country and taking refuge 
at the court of Poland^ The violence of parties having thus thrown down 
every barrier that could check the unlimitea exercise of the royal prerogative, 
an act was at length passed, in 1693, by which the king was made absolute, 
the sole depository of the sovereign authority, and entitled to govern the 
realm according to his will and pleasure, without being responsible to any 
power on earth.^ 

The facility with which Charles thus obtained a legal confirmation of 
desjmtism will not much surprise us, if we attend to the condition of society 
in Sweden. According to Whitelock, the British ambassador at Stockholm 
during Christina’s reign, not the peasants only but the burghers were so com- 
pletely the slaves of the aristocracy that they durst not openly express any 
wiU of their own. Hence they were extending the royal autnority, which was 
alw^s a shield to them against the encroachments of the nobles.^ 

The concluding period of this monarch’s reim was spent in endeavouring 
to establish the pe^ of Europe, And in regulating the political and com- 
mercial affairs of his own subjects. To his mediation was owing, in a great 
degree, the congress at Ryswick, which terminated the war between France 
on the one side, and Austria, Spain, Holland, and England on the other, but 
his pacific labours were suddenly arrested by a disorder which cut him off 
(April, 1697) at the early age of forty-two.^ 




CHAPTER XI 

DENMARK AND NORWAY IN THE 16TH AND 17TH CENTURIES 

[166d-1677 A D ] 


ACCESSION OF FREDERICK II (1559 A.D.) 

We turn back now to take up the story of Denmark and Norway 
where we left it in an earlier chapter, namely, at the time of the death of 
Christian III, in 1559.<» It was a novel spectacle in Denmark to see a king 
ascend the throne without opposition, and an election reduced to a mere 
formality. Long before his father’s death, Frederick had been acknowledged 
^ the two kingdoms. There was no longer any hope to t(ie disaffected in 
Qiristian II, as that monarch had paid the debt of nature a few days after 
Christian III; nor in the discontent of the Roman Catholics, since the num- 
ber in twenty-three years had so greatly diminished (the result of the entire 
suppression of their worship) that there were few of the communion left, and 
in another generation there would not be one. There had long been peace 
at home and abroad; and so long had the national prosperity increased. The 
throne of Frederick, therefore, was fully established; and much good was 
augured from his reign, especiaU^r as he had been for some years accustomed, 
by his prudent father, to the duties of administration. 

This monarch has been praised for moderation: he had, however, quite 
as much ambition. Scarcelv had he grasped the sceptre before he resolved 
to attempt something which should give lustre to his nazila. Near sixty 
years had elapsed since the unfortunate invasion of Ditmarsh; and thoup^, 
owing to the troubles of the times, no effort had been made to wipe out we 
stain of defeat from the national honour, the design had never b^ wholly 
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abandoned. Christian III, indeed, had recognised the independence of the 
coun^ in the Treaty of Liibeck, 1536; but what monarcn ever regarded 
treaties when he could obtain some advantage by breaking them? To this 
enterprise Frederick was more induced bv his kinsmen of Holstein — viz., his 
uncles Adolf and John the elder, and his brother John the younger — all with 
the ducal title, and all ef^er to extend their territory by the conquest of a 
country so conveniently situated, and, in some respects, so fertile as Ditmarsh. 
The Danish nobles were induced, without much dmiculty, to engage in a war 
which might be considered foreign; and an army of twenty thousand men, 
under the chief command of John Rantzau, led by the king and the dukes in 
person, took the field, after the publication of an elaborate manifesto, in 
which a brave and noble people were stigmatised as rebels. A herald was 
sent, according to the u^e of the times, with a declaration of war against 
them; and such was their indication that he would have been tom to pieces 
but for the interference of their magistrates. Owing to the same influence, 
their reply was a moderate one. They had never, they observed, been sub- 
jects of the house of Holstein; and, if any of their people had committed 
acts of violence on their princely neighbours, they were ready to make such 
compensation as the laws might award: why, then, should justice be sought 
by violence, when it was peacefully offered? In vain did they appeal to the 
common principles of Muity : their subjugation was resolved; and their only 
hope lay in their own right arms. 

Unfortunately for the inliabitants, they allowed themselves to be deceived 
by the report of spies whom they should have distrusted; and, in the belief 
that Hammer would sustain the shock of the main army, they left a small 
garrison in Meldorf . (The three fortresses of Tilsburg, Hammer, and Meldorf 
were the great defence on the side of Holstein — the only side accessible to 
an army.) The latter fortress was vigorously assailed by the whole army; 
and was no less vigorously defended. The paucity of defenders was partly 
compensated by the courage of the women, of whom many appeared in 
armour, and fought no less valiantly than their husbands or fathers. But 
the contest was too unequal; the place was carried by assault; and the inhab- 
itants, women and children, as well as men, were barbarously put to the 
sword. The indomitable valour of the men may be illustrated by the fact 
that, amoi^ the slain, scarcely any were found with less than th^ or four 
wounds. But if they were good soldiers, they were bad generals, since they 
lost Tilsburg by a blunder similar to that which had led to the fall of Meldorf. 
Their greatest misfortune, no doubt, was the want of defenders in sufficient 
number; another was that, the season being uncommonly dry, they could 
not, as they had intended, overflow the country by opening the sluices. 

Heide, their capital, and their last bulwark, was next invested. The 
defence was a noble one; assault after assault was repelled; and, though 
the besiegers were nearly equal m valour, and vastly superior in numbers, the 
place would scarcely have been reduced had not Rantzau caused it to be set 
on fire. Many perished in the flames, many were slain by the sword of the 
enemy, and many, convmced that resistance was hopeless, escaped. To 
spare the renmant, the elders tendered their submission. All the males cap- 
able of bearing arms — now reduced to four thousand — were assembled m 
a lai^ plain, and compelled to do homage to the princes of Holstein as ** lords 
of Ditmarsh.” It is some consolation to find tlmt this brave, virtuous, and 
patriotic community suffered less by the loss of their liberty than might have 
ne^ expected. Their isolated position still availed them, since it placed them 
beyond the reach of daily coercion by the myrmidons of government. 
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This success gave some iclat to the coronation of Frederick, which imme- 
diately followed. The capitulation did not much differ from those which 
had preceded it. He was not to admit any foreigner into the rigsraad, nor 
to imprison any gentleman, nor to undertake anything important, without 
the advice of his rigsraad; nor to ennoble anyone not belonging to the privi- 
leged classes. The article which declared the Danish monarchy elective was 
drawn up with more care, lest the claim of the eldest son after the father 
should oe drawn into a precedent. The progress of events, however, was 
more powerful than the jealousy of the rigsraad; the royal authority was 
evidently gaining ground; for when Christian, the son of Frederick, reached 
his fourth year, the rigsraad first and the nobles afterward acknowled^l liim 
successor to the united crowns of Denmark and Norway. In rcgara to the 
latter kingdom, Frederick asked not for its suffrage: he relied on his father’s 
decree, by which it had been declared an intern*^ portion of the monarchy; 
and he received, at Copenhagen, the homage of the Norwegian deputies, just 
as if he had been at Trondhjem. Yet there was some inconsistency in this 
respect; for in 1582, when the election of the infant prince Christian was 
confirmed by the Norwegian nobles at Christiania, Frederick by letter thankai 
them for the act, and declared that it should not be drawn into a precedent 
injurious to the rights of the estates or the laws of the kingdom. Tlie truth 
seems to be that, however zealously the Danish monarchs might endeavour 
to destroy the nationality of the country, they were often compelled to sus- 
pend their efforts, and treat it with something like respect. 

THE SCANDINAVIAN SEVEN YEARS’ WAR (1663-1570 A.D.) 

The most prominent but by no means the most interesting feature of this 
monarch’s reign was the war with Sweden. The position of the two coun- 
tries to each other was naturally hostile. We have seen with how much 
difficulty those experienced rulers, Gustavus Vasa and Christian III, had 
curbed their desire for war. Their two successors were too young, too head- 
strong, too inexperienced to put equal constraint upon themselves. Both had 
reasons for complaint, which, though petty in the eyes of a wise prince, were 
great in those of a rash one. Frederick continued to use the arms of Sweden 
on his shield; he would not forego the pretensions which the Union of Kalmar 
afforded him to the crown of that country; and his anger was greater than 
the occasion required when he saw Eric, in revenge, assume the arms of Den- 
mark. From this period, though the two kings signed a treaty of amity, they 
regarded each other with ill-feeling, which they still further embitter^ by a 
series of vexatious however trifling annoyances. 

Frederick was the first to afford just ground for war. In 1563 he arrested 
three Swedish ambassadors, as they were proceeding to the court of Philip 
the Magnanimous, landgraf of Hesse, to bring the daughter of that prince to 
their royal master. The only cause for this rash act was a suspicion^ that 
one of the ambassadors was hostile to Denmark! Eric demanded satisfac- 
tion; but none was offered. Two other circumstances deepened the animos- 
ity, and rendered war inevitable. By some mistake, or rather Igr that 
national dislike which was more remarkable between Denmark and Sw^en 
than even between the Scots and the English in the Middle Ages, a fleet which 
Eric had sent to Rostock, to bring away the princess of Hesin, was engaged 
by a Danish fleet. Which was the aggressor? This question cannot be wtis- 
factorily decided: probably both were equally culpable. However this be, 
the Swedes were the victors. 
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Hie mortification of Frederick was extreme; but chance soon placed in 
his hands the means of irritating his rival more effectually than by the loss 
of a battle. Eric was a fickle man — in his courtships more thw in any 
other t hing . At the very time he was on the eve of celebrating his marriage 
with the (Uku^ter of the landgraf , he was soliciting the hand of two queens, 
El^beth of England and Mary of Scotland. A letter to the former sov- 
ereign was intercepted by a Danish officer, who immediately sent it to Fred- 
erick. t^derick with joyful malice forwarded it to Philip. Philip contume- 
liously dismissed the Sw^ish ambassadors, and bestowed his daughter with- 
out delav on Adolf of Holstein. The mediation of friendly powers could no 
longer obtain a moment’s notice; war was declared by both monarchs, and 
preparations were immediately made for prosecuting it with vigour. 

Assisted by the nobles of Holstein and Schleswig, and by the republic of 
Liibeck, which was indignant at the diminution of its commercial privileges 
by order of Eric, Frederick, at the head of twenty-five thousand men, landed 
in Halland, and invested Elfsborg, on the site of which the modem Gothen- 
burg is founded. At the same time a considerable fleet, manned b^ about 
five thousand seamen, was ordered to co-operate. On his side, Eric invaded 
Skftne, leaving a fleet to struggle for the sceptre of the Baltic. The result of 
the campaign did not correspond with the preparations of either: a naval 
action was indecisive; and the rest of the season was spent in devastating 
some portions of the neighbouring provinces. The following year the Swedes 
had much success in Norway; they even penetrated to Trondhjem; but they 
lost their conquests with as much rapidity as they were gained. 

In the same manner the conquests of Frederick in the south and west of 
Sweden were ^ually transient; while a great naval engagement, in which 
borii fleets exhibited all their skill and all their bravery, was no less indeci- 
sive. So frequently to both parties was the advantage of one day counter- 
balanced by the defeat of the next that the whole war might called a 
regular alternation of success and failure. What instruction, what entertain- 
ment would be afforded by the detail of such events? It must be sufficient 
to observe that both nations displayed great valour; that the kings and 
generals of both covered themselves with fame; but that the people, whose 
resources were exhausted by the conflict, sighed for peace. Hostilities were 
sometimes suspended by the internal dispute of the Swedes, many of whom 
were justly dissatisfied with their king, whose capriciousness sometimes 
assumed a character of insanity. We have seen that a conspiracy, headed by 
his eldest brother, who assume the name of John III, hurled him from the 
throne (1568). 

Why the Danish kmg should remain an almost passive spectator of these 
disturbances —why he neglected to profit by them, seeing that his aid would 
rea^y have been purcha^ by both parties in the state — has been the sub- 
ject of much conjecture. Whether he was bribed to this inactivity, or duped 
by the successor of Eric; whether (a more probable supposition) he hoped to 
see both parties so weaken themselves by this civil strife, as to b^me m turn 
his victims; whether, finally, he could have effected much with an army which 
often clamoured for arrears of pay, and sometimes broke out into open insuf*' 
rection — would be idle to inquue. Probably all these considerations, though 
not equally, contributed to the result. At length, after many ine^ctual 
attempts at mediation by the Protestant states of ^nnany and by the tVench 
king, peace was concluded at Stettin in 1570. The chief articles were that 
both kings might continue to use the obnoxious heraldic bearings, so that 
the one would not found upon them any pretensions to the dominions of the 
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other; that John should renounce all cl^ to Skine, Halland, Gotland, and 
Blekin^, and restore his Norwegian conquests; that, in like manner, Fred- 
erick should restore his conquests, receiving, however, for Gothenburg and 
its territory (which he had for some time held) a considerable sum of money, 
payable in two instalments; that the limits of the two kingdoms should 
remain as they were in the time of Gustavus Vasa and Christian III. Thus a 
destructive war of seven years ended as most wars do end: both parties were 
impoverished by it, and both, in other respects, remained as they were at its 
commencement. 


REBELLIOrs FIEFS 

Frederick could not, any more than his predecessors, avoid some trouble 
in regard to Schleswig and Holstein. Three circmi» tances — the elective 
form of the government, the attachment of the nobles to tl^ ir own inordinate 
privileges, and the partition of the states among the princes of Denmark, 
to be held by hereditary right — were the source of perpetual troubles. For 
these dissensions the princes themselves were most to blame. By making 
all their male children heirs to some portion of territory, by loading them with 
dowries to females, by lawsuits as to the succession in particular instances, 
and by constant efforts to render themselves independent of Denmark, they 
were always at variance, either among themselves or with the royal chief of 
the family. Much confusion, too, arose from the difference of constitution 
in the two duchies. Holstein was always a fief of the empire, and there- 
fore subject to the imperial feudal law. Schleswig was a fief of the Danish 
crown. While the dukes of the former, therefore, dfid homage to the enaper- 
ors, those of the latter owed no allegiance, except to the royal Dane. But, 
ever since the union of the duchies, Schleswig had claimed the same ri^ts 
as the sister duchy; for the sway of the empire, or rather of the imperial diet, 
was infinitely preferable to that of the Danish kinm. By solemn compact, 
indeed, the two duchies ought to have shared equal rights, and to have been 
equally administered. In both, the elective prmciple, the independence of 
the local noble, the non-obligation to militaiy service beyond the confines 
of the territory, and the right of self-taxation were recognised; but unhappily 
compacts of this nature had seldom any good effect — they were yiolatedf by 
bribery or by open force. We repeatedly read of armed troops being broufi^t 
into the neighbourhood to overawe the deliberations of a diet. But the 
means of such coercion were not always, or indeed generally, at hand; so that 
virtually there was more independence than might be inferred from the 
arbitrary nature of the royal pretensions. 

Still there remained an everlasting apple of discord, the tendency of which 
it required all the influence of friendly mediators to counteract. In 1580 
the elector of Saxony, the duke of Mecklenbuig, and the landgraf of Hesse 
effected a sort of compromise between the rival parties. By it so much was , 
conceded to the dukes that Schleswig was declared a hereditary fief — a 
principle for which they had vigorously contended, but which the Danish kings 
alwa 3 rs endeavoured to nullify. On the other hand, those dukes were 
to receive the investiture from those kings, their liege superiors; and, when* 
ever the welfare of the kingdom required it, to transmit and maintam, at 
their Own cost, a body of troops'for its defence. In like ma^er, the king 
vres to succour the duchy in case of need. As to the disputes between tire 
eo^irs themselves, it was agreed that whenever one of them died the injrei|^ 
tance should not be seizedH^ any of the rest, but that all the rest should 
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nominate oonnnMoiien to administer the vacant domain, until all should 
have Amicably and legally determined the matter among themselves. In 
such agreements, we may observe, no one thought of the rights which had 
been so frequently and so solemnly guaranteed to the stat^. New states 
were treated as if they had no rights — none of deliberation, none of election, 
none of sdf-govemment; t^ were regarded as in hereditary vassalage to 
the dukes and the crown. That they mould voluntarily concur in so mon- 
strous an assumption was not to be expected. If by physical force they 
were sometimes constrained to receive the two-fold yoke, they sometimes 
evaded it. In reneral, the history of these duchies is merely a history of 
usuroations of their undoubted rights by the crown and the local dukes. 

Frederick had also to encounter some resistance from Hamburg. This 
city, as we have before observed, was feudally dependent on the nilers of 
Holstein, to whom it was compelled to do homage. The mere act would 
have been felt to be derogatoiy by so great and pro^rous a community; 
but other vassalitic duties were exacted from it. To escape from these 
obligations, which it was at all times more disposed to resist than to discharge, 
it petitioned the emperor to elevate it from a feudal to an imperial city — 
ms.,* to ajiosition in which it should be recognised as dependent on the emperor 
only. The privilege was generally purchased from two persons — from the 
immediate superior and from the emperor; but sometimes it was bestowed 
as a gratuitous mark of favour. On the present occasion, the dukes seem 
not to have been consulted; and the em^ror was sufficiently disposed to 
comply with the prayer of the municipality. One at least of his predecessors 
(Sigismund) had expedited letters patent, conferring on it two or three of 
the most important privilcM enjoyed by the imperifl cities. In spite of the 
protest entered by the dukes, Ferdinand confirmed these privileges, but he 
proceeded no further. 

Nor was the Danish monarch without some anxiety as to Livonia. In 
the course of this histoiy, it has been shown that some of the Danish kings 
held the feudal superiority over a portion, at least, of that region and of its 
immediate vicinity; but'that its distance from the seat of power, the restless 
character of the inhabitants, and, above all, the intrigues of the military 
order, which aspired to the undivided sovereignty, had induced them to 
relinquish so precarious, so costly a dependency. So loi^ as they had only 
pa^ns to oppose, these knights, though not without difficulty, maintained 
thSr estabfishment in the country; but when they had the archbishop of 
Riga, and still more the Russian czar, for enemies, they were compelled to 
solicit the support of foreign princes. 

They first applied to Gustavus Vasa; but he was too cautious to embark 
in so hazardous an enterprise. Their next recourse was to Christian III, 
who consented merely .to purchase the isle of Osel and the province of Vick 
for his second son, Magnus. The baigain, however, was not concluded during 
the lifetime of that monarch; and Frederick on his accession, had the choice 
either of completing it or of surrendering to his brother a portion of Holstein. 
He chose the former; and after some ne^tiation purchased the isle in ques- 
tion, and the diocese of Gourland from the Teutonic knights. Their object 
in the sale was to secure the aid of Denmark against the czar, who, they well 
knew, would soon disturb the new duke in his possessions. 

On the other hand, the dislike borne by the inhabitants, not merely to the 
Russians but to the military aristocracy, which had so long tyramfi^ over 
them, seemed to afford an excellent opening for the establishment of a new 
and not inconsiderable empire in the vast regions on the eastern coast of the 
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Baltic. Magnus was received with much joy. The bishop and chapter of 
Revel, the governor of Sonnenbuig, and other authorities, submitted to him. 
But tne armies of the czar soon compelled him to forsake the continent, and 
seek refuge in the isle of Osel. Deceived in his hope of a protector, Kettler, 
the grand master of the Teutonic knights, sold his superiority over Livonia 
to the king of Poland. The price was the duchy of Courland and ^m^en, 
which he was to hold hereditarily from the Polish king. This arrangement 
was a blow at the policy of Frederick, who was expected to arm in its £fence. 
But he remained indifferent to events which only concerned his brother. 
Rend, menaced by the Russians, and despairing of aid from eithei* of th<^8e 
princes, besought that of Eric, the Swedish king. Eric obeyed the call, 
raised the siege, and was acknowledged sovereign, not merely of that temtory 
but of the greater part of Esthonia. To preserve the isle of Osel ami the 
small portion of Courland which still Monged to him, and for which he seems 
to have done homage to the Polish king, Mamus made overtures of peace to 
the czar, Ivan IV. Three years of tranquillity followed, which ^ere em- 
ployed by Magnus and his brother in spreading the reformed doctrines over 
the new duchy. 

But Magnus had not the stability of character to remain quiet. His 
intrigues with Russia led to his recognition as king of Livonia by the czar, 
'w ho sent him troops to expel the Swedes, the Poles, and the Germans. Though 
ho was assisted also by his brother, he made no impression on the enemy; 
and the pacification of Stettin soon deprived him of Frederick’s support. 
Add that he was unpopular with those whom he wished to subdue, and we 
may accoimt for the coolness which the czar began to show towards his royal 
vai^. Nor was this the worst: coolness was succeeded by studied insult; 
he was once imprisoned — his life was in danger, and he fled with precipitation 
to the court of the Polish king, against whom he had hitherto been fighting. 
As the vassal of that monar^, he held Osel, with two Courland provinces, 
until his death in 15^. IVederick now claimed the succession; so did the 
king of Poland: but, through the mediation of the duke of Prussia, a com- 
promise was effected, by which Frederick retained the island, but surrendered 
the Courland domains to the Pole for 30,000 crowns. This was a wise arrange- 
ment: the latter could not long have been held by a power so distant and 
with so small a military force as E)enmark.fr 

THE LAST YEARS OF FREDERICK II 

The remainder of Frederick’s reign was devoted to the peaceful pursuits 
of internal administration. His active zeal for the Protestant religion, though 
doubtless sincere, was tarnished by bigotiy and the intolerant maxims of the 
age. The unity of the Lutheran doctrines was jealously guarded by civil 
penalties; and one of the most learned professors m the University of Copen- 
hagen, Hemmingius, was deposed for the imaginary offence of publishing in 
Latin a treatise on the Eucharist, which was supposed to lean towards the 
Calvinistic interpretation of that symbolical ordinance. The elector of 
Saxony had caused to be establi^ed. in his own and several other states of 
the empire, a formulary of concord’’ fK<ynkcrdimformelJ, which he sent to 
Frederick; but the latter rejected it with indignation, as an element of dis- 
cord, and even prohibited the introduction and sale of all books in which its 
tenets were explained or defended. 

Denmark, like other Protestant countries, imght have derived advantm 
from the arts and industry of the persecuted subjects of the Netherlands, exiled 
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by their bigoted princes for the crime of religious non-conformity : but they 
were e3ipdled from her inhospitable shores by an edict requiring ^ foreigners 
settled m the kingdom to subscribe to the articles of faith professed by ^e 
national church, otherwise to be bamshed the realm. The intolerance of 
Frederick in theolopcal matters was in some measure redeemed by his bounti- 
ful patronage of learned men, and especially of T^cho Brahe, the first Danish 
philosopher whose fame had extended beyond the narrow confines of his 
native land.<’ 

TYCHO BRAHE AT HVEN 

King Frederick granted Tycho for life the free disposal and proprietorship 
of the iriand of Hven, situated three leagues from Copenha^n. Ine circum- 
ference of this fertile litrie island is about 
three leagues. Its principal building, which 
received the name of Uranienborg, was a 
veritable castle built on the central plateau 
of the island a quarter of a league from the 
sea. With the luxury of a great lord and 
the intelligence of a learned astronomer 
Tycho united to the formalities of a pom- 
pous existence all the conditions favourable 
to the study of astronomy. In apartments 
decorated with paintings and statues, in- 
genious inscriptions recalled the progress 
of the science of the heavens and the 
memory of the most famous astronomers. 

In this retreat Tycho, raising himself 
above the pleasures of the world and the 
troublesome tumult of the court, set out to 
acquire a new nobility, of a kind unknown 
to Ms illustrious ancestors, and to give their 
name more brilliance than anv he had re- 
tycho Brahe ceived from them. Around the castle 

(1146-1001) soon sprang up workshops for construc- 

tion and repair, a printing establishment 
for the publication of completed writings, and buildings of all sorts destined 
to receive numerous instruments whose delicate precision would have b^n 
deranged by the vibration of the castle floors. Finally chemical laboratories 
permitted, in accordance with the ideas of the age, the mingling of the study 
of the stars with that of the metah under their influence. About twenty 
young men chosen from the cleverest students of the Danish universities were 
employed in making observations and calculations. Real astronomical 
apprentices, they learned from seeii^ their master work; guided by the 
enthusiastic and communicative spirit of the chief, the little colony soon 
seemed to form but one family. Without jealousy as without personal 
ambition, these well-bom young men, united by the same ties which bound 
them to science, preoccupied by the same problems, and interested in the 
same phenomena, inspired one another by mutual and cordial assistance. 

The works of T^cno assure him a place among great scientists of all time, 
but it is especially on account of his patient application and incessant asrid- 
uity to the detail of each day’s regular operations that astronomy is so indebted 
to nim. His dearest ambition was the formulation of exact tables of the pian* 
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etary movements, and his entllAft life was one long preparation for this 
work, which he did not finish but of which he left us all the elements. 

He brought the construction and knowledge of the use of instruments to 
a perfmtion unknown before his time, and these things still remain among 
his principal achievements, in spite of the immense progress of his successors. 
The first to realise the great importance of the circumstances under which 
measurements must be taken, he did not fear to have recourse to indirect 
determinations in seeking in calculation the data whose observation seemed 
to him very inaccurate. For Ptolemy’s and King ^\lfonso’s armillary spheres 
he substituted the mural circle to determine directly the declination of the 
stars. The imperfection of his time-keeping instruments did not permit him 
it is trao, to measure right ascensions directly; he had to obtain them by 
solution of the spherical triangle, and the resultant values, although far from 
exact, surpassed greatly in their precision all that had be<‘n obtained hitherto. 

After thirteen years of constant labour pursued with indefatigable patience, 
the news of King Frederick’s death came to disturb the little astronomical 
colony and to trouble its laborious and harmonious tranquillity. The heir to 
the throne, the young Christian IV, had always shown towards lycho an 
affectionate esteem; but, although keeping their official status, the inluib- 
itants of Uraiiienborg, distressed by cruel anxieties, no longer possessed the 
,sj licit of freedom necessary to their work, l^cho had preserved all the pride 
ot his race, and in consecrating his life to science, he believed that he had not 
lessened its dignity and worth. Although naturally cordial and full of cour- 
tesy, he Icnew, on occasions, how to remind the haughtiest nobles that the 
king’s will made him all-powerful on his island and to return disdain with 
disdain. He thus made many enemies. Physicians never forgave the often 
good advice he gave the sick or the remedies he prepared and distributed 
generously, even outside the limits of his island. These formidable enmities 
did not show immediately on the surface. They confined themselves to 
mingling artfully truth with falsehood, to slowly prejudicing the king’s mind 
by the vague expressions of an almost universal malevolence. The little 
weaknesses of Tycho’s pride were brought up, he was accused of affecting a 
com{)lete independence and assuming an excessive and unlimited authonty 
on his island. His detractors enumerated the privileges and uninterrupted 
liberties of fifteen years; they totalled up the sums expended in satisfying a 
vain ostentation and useless curiosity; they insinuated that it was time to 
put an end to such waste and prodigality; they bitterly criticised 'i^cho’s 
pomp and style, the splendour and arrangement of his buildings, the richness 
of their equipment, and the sumptuousness of his hospitable board. After 
eight years of annoyance, public opinion declared against the astronomer and 
a commission was appointed to decide whether the establishment of Uranien- 
borg, whose fame had attracted the attention of all Europe, had been of suffi- 
cient benefit to astronomy to justify the generosity of the late king. 

Tycho, disdaining a useless fight, returned neither answer nor apology to 
his enemies. The commission, completely ignorant of astronomy ana in- 
capable of understanding the results achieved at Uranienborg, was still less 
able to foresee their consequences. They were declared unhesitatiMly to 
be completely sterile and fruitless for the state. Tycho was retired on a 
royal pension, which meant that he had to leave his i»and, where the nec^ 
Miy expenditure greatly surpassed the resources that now remapped to him. 
Tycha mdifferent to hi interests and almost carel^ as to his own affa^ 
had added, without taking any account, his own private wealth to the benefits 
supplied by the king, and hid gradually sold his patrimony and merged the 
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prpoeedB in the common fund. He wae therefhife threatened with utter ruin, 
but nevertheless remained full of dignity in his misfortune and wrapped him- 
self in complete silence, making immediate preparations for departure. Pro- 
tected by his renown and like a king driven into exile, he felt sure of finding 
somewhere an a^lum and honourable hospitality. His mi^ortunes were 
moreover those of a great nobleman. He fitted out a vessel for himself and 
his belongings and embarking, with his wife, nine children, and a few devoted 
disciples, quitted forever the temple of astronomy where he was not to be 
permitted to end his days. He betook himself to his friend Count Rantzau, 
governor of Holstein, bringing with him his consolation and his glory — 
namely, the precious instruments and manuscripts accumulated during twen- 
ty-one years of assiduous observation and laborious calculation. The celeb- 
rity of Uranienborg attracted infrequent visitors for some years to the island 
of nven, but the marks of its past gJ^atness rapidly vanished. The buildings 
soon went to ruins, and their materials were taken away by the fishermen. 
And when in 1671 the Paris Academy of Sciences sent ricard to determine 
the latitude of Tycho’s observatory, as Tycho himself had been sent to deter- 
,pine that of Frauenburg, there were no vestiges of the castle to be seen, and 
it was necessary to dig in the ground in order to discover the foundations.^^ 

THE MTNOUITY OF (‘IIRTSTIAN IV 

In following out the story of the great astronomer, we have anticipated 
our chronology. There remained, however, nothing further to record of 
Frederick II, oeyond noting his death at Copenhagen in 1588. lie was suc- 
ceeded. as already mentioned, by a sou who became famous as Christian IV, 
and wnose relations with lyeho Brahe have just claimed our attention.® 
As Christian was only eleven years old on his accession, there was necessarily 
a regency. The office was claimed by the queen-mother, and by one of the 
Idn^s uncles; but the senate excluded both, and resolved to elect a council 
of regency from its own body. Four of the number, including the grand 
marwal and the high admiral, were thus chosen; but they were not to under- 
take anything of importance without the concurrence of their sixteen col- 
leagues (the number of senators was not fixed: it varied continually;^ but at 
the period before us it was twenty). They were, in fact, to exercise just the 
same degree of authority as the king himself would exercise when he reached 
his majority, viz. his twentieth year. All four were men of great experience 
and of acknowledged ability; and they exercised their trust in such a manner 
as to afford much satisfaction to the nation at large. 

Minorities have generally been seasons of trouble; and if the present was 
not, the honour must be awarded to the able government of the regents. 
A^y events occurred which would otherwise nave disturbed the public 
tranquUlity: 

(1) The nobles were the first to show their dissatisfaction. Offended at 
their exclusion from the administration by the rigsraad, they hoped to gain 
their object by complaints of grievances which had no r^al foundation. Not 
onlv was redress denied them, but they were rebuked for their notorious 
Bel&hness, in preferring their own interests to the well-being of the commu- 
nity. (2) Pu*ates were infesting the coasts of Jutland and Norway* but they 
were soon dispersed. (3) But the most formidable antagonists of the regeipy 
were the nobles of Schleswig and Holstein. Now was the time for reasserting 
their ancient rights of election — a right which the armies of Daniil kings 
had overpowered. When required to put the king and his brothers in pos- 
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session of the territories which belonged to them, they replied that they could 
not reco^ise those princes and dukes of Holstein without a le^ election. 
The mimsters of Denmark were compelled to acknowledge the right: they 
a^^d that when the king reached his majority ho should guaranty the same 
privilege, and confirm all tlieir other privileges. If ho did not, then the 
hom^c now required from the estates should be null and void, and a new 
election might be made. With this guarantee the estatoh were satisfied; and 
they elected both the king and his kinsmen as dukes of Holstein. In reganl 
to Schleswig, which equaUy claimed the right of election, there was less 
difficulty. This duchy was held to be a movable fief of the crown; and the 
dukes, when elected, were bound to receive investiture from the crown. On 
the present occasion, it was not a little singular to set' the king himself, as 
duke of Schleswig, receive by his representative the ensigns of his digriity from 
the hands of the regents. After this act, the repi^sentatives of the king re- 
ceiv(‘d the homage of both duchies in the diet of Mensburg. ( t) Norway had 
its comiJaints, which every order of the e.states, nobles, elergy, burgesses, 
peasants laid before the regency. This obstacle was removed with equal 
address. A guarantee was given that these grievances should be examined, 
and, if possible, redressed. There was confidence in the promisf', and homage 
wa^ done to the young monarch by the estatf's assi'inblod at Christiania. 
Nor was the promise a vain one: every real complaint was redressed by the 
I )anish senat(‘. The mamier in which the Norwegians had been treated may 
1)0 inferred from one fact — that of all the crown fiefs in that kingdom three 
f)iily had been conferred on natives. Henceforth, the natives only wore to be 
invested w ith th(*m. Yet 1 he regency was not wholly blameless in its conduct 
towards this country. It, or rather the rigsraad, imposed contributions with- 
out the consent of the estates, or of the Norwegian senate itself. ( 5 ) Sweden 
was more difficult to manage; but some confe^nces between deputies of the 
two nations prevented the outbreak of hostilities. (6) The encroachments of 
Russia and Sweden on Norwegian Lapland were resisted — by negotiation, 
indeed, but not the less effectually. Nor were these the only benefits con- 
ferred on Denmark by the regency: it encouraged the arts, commerce, liter- 
ature, and every branch of national industry. In short, it made the kingdom 
happy at home and respected abroad.^ 

CHRISTIANAS accession; THE KALMAR WAR 

Christian IV assumed the government [the regency being terminated] in 
1596. He was a monarch full of force and desire to do good, and possessed 
the qualities necessary to a prince who wishes to work successfully for his 
state. Norway, which had been so neglected under his predecessors, soon 
attracted the attention of the young lung. From his very advent to the 
throne, he made one or more journeys annually to that country and con- 
tinued them to an advanced age, even to the year before his death, without 
being deterred by the fatigues of the long sea trip. 

During his numerous visits to Norway he worked, by judicial reform, by 
a rigorous maintenance of equity, and by a strict surveillance over the internal 
administration of the realm, to repair the mistakes of his predecessors. One 
of the most remarkable of these voyages was the one he made in 1599 with a 
fleet in which he himself served as captain. He sailed along the north coasts 
of Norwajr, rounded the North Cape, and went as far as the gulf of Kola, 
reconnoitring the shores, harbours, and mouths of rivers, and carefully explor- 
ing the noruieast boundary of Norway and Sweden. The special purpose 
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of t|iis tryine voym, when he waa once in dan^r of deatl^ was the claim 
that Swedenhad n^d with regard to a part of Norwegian Finmarken. On 
another voy^ he dismissed the government official Peter Grubbe, as he had 
previously diSnissed Louis Monk, both of whom had been guilty of the most 
shameful injustice and exorbitant exactions. Between the years 1600 and 
1604 all the judiciary officials (l/igmcBndJ. with the exception of two, met the 
same fate on account of their corrupt aoministration. 

The desire long nourished by the king of improving Norwegian legislation 
was realised in 1604, when the new Norwegian code, which for the most part 
was drawn ^ by the chanceUor of Norway, Hans Pedersen Basse, was pro- 
mulgated. This code was followed in 1607 by the ecclesiastical regulations 
for Norway. In fact, throughout the country where the influence of the 
rigsraad and nobility was sliAt, the king had freer hands; but in Denmark 
he had, from the first year of his reign to fight the opposition of the nobility 
in all measures of public utility. In 1604 Clwtian called together at Horsens 
representatives of all the Jutland towns, to discuss with them as to wliat 
could be done to further the prosperity of the towns and the progress of com- 
ifterce; but as soon as the Rigsraad and the Jutland nobles got wind of this 
dangerous affair they addressed to the king such earnest and pressing remon- 
strances that he was obliged to countermand the assembly. 

The misunderstanding that had long smouldered between Christian IV 
and the Swedish king Charles IX finally kindled into open hostilities in the 
Kalmar War [ (1611), which we have already described m an earlier chapter 
of the present book], 

INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION (1013-1025 A.D.) 

The fortunate issue of the Kalmar War was followed by the most prosper- 
ous period of Christian IV’s reign, from 1613 to 1625, the date of his partici- 
pation in the Thirty Years’ War; and during this interval Christian displayed 
all the rare qualities which have accorded him so high a place among the 
kinm of Denmark. Science, commerce, industry, legislation, and fortification 
— all were in the highest degree the object of his tireless energy. 

In order to induce his own subjects to participate in the benefits of trade 
with Iceland which, up to now had been largely in the hands of foreigners such 
as the English and the members of the Hanseatic League, he founded the Ice- 
land Company in 1602 to which the trade with Nordland and Finmarken 
was afterwards assigned. He also established a drapers’ company,” from 
which all the servants of the court obtained their clothes; also “silkmen’s” 
and '^Salters’” companies: the ships of the latter went to France and Spain 
after salt. Christian IV encouraged shipbuilders to construct large vessels 
for long sea voyages, and to arm with cannon not only for protection ajgainst 
the still numerous corsairs and pirates but for service, in case of necessity, in 
defence of the realm. These were the days when the Portuguese and the 
Dutch were rapidly mowing rich in trade with the East Indies. The king, 
anxious that Denmarx should share in this source of wealth, founded an East 
India Company in 1616. 

It was for the sake of this trade that he sou^t to acquire some possessions 
in the East Indies and at the instigation of a Dutch adventurer named Bos- 
houver sent (I6l8) a fleet to Ceylon in command of Admiral Ove Gjedde. 
The attempt on this island failed, but instead the to?m of Tranquebar on the 
Coromandel coast was captured; here the fortress of Dansborg was built, and 
a flouri^ng trade kept up for a long time. Ghristian IV tried very hard to 
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get in communication with Greenland and recover the eastern colony (Oater- 
boigd), the route to which had long been forgotten. He sent out four voy- 
aged of discovery to the northern r^ons; the first two were under the com- 
mand of Admiral Lindenov, the third of the Holstein navigator Richardson, 
and the fourth of Jens Munk (1619). This last expedition was a search for a 
passage by the north of America to Asia — a pass^ which all the maritime 
powers of Europe were actively lookmg for at that time, and which liad a 
special importance for Christian IV, since he had acquired possessions in the 
East Indies and established commercial relations with those lands. Jens 
Munk did not succeed, but he immortalised his name on this voyage by hi i 
unshaken courage and the rare talents for navigation that he displayed. He 
reached 63 degrees north latitude and 
was then frozen in and compelled to 
wilder on a desert island where the 
CH'W suffered so from the cold that two 
alone of his men survived with him. 

So desperate a situation did not dis- 
courage him, however. With his two 
companions he re-embarked in one of 
the two ships he had brought with him 
and reached Denmark in safety the 
following year. While these costly 
and penlous voyages did not attain 
their desired ends — the discovery of a 
northwest [lassage and the ancient east- 
ern colony of Greenland — they were 
successful in discovering the western 
shores of that country where a Green- 
land company founded for that pur- 
pose began to send out ships for the 
whale fishery. Christian IV got more 
happy results from his other efforts in chribtiah rv 

favour of Danish commerce, which be- (i677-i648) 

came so flourishing in this prosperous 

period of his reign that several towns attained a high degree of wealth and 
the merchant fleets of Denmark were to be seen in the most distant seas. 

In 1015 he established a standing army of five thousand men, the first 
Denmark had had since the abolition of the thingmannalid. The soldiers 
were recruited from the peasants of the crown and garrisoned in the towns, 
and they were constantly exercised in the use of arms under the direction oi 
officers who had distinguished liiemselves in the Kalmar War. Their i>ay 
and equipment were furnished from the king’s privy purse. In 1598 Christian 
had organised a complete burgher militw, (bergehabning) in the towns, 
where he also raised fifteen hundred boatswains (haadmmid) who were 
drilled in all sorts of seamen’s duties at the arsenal of Bremerholm (Copen- 
hagen), and formed a permanent nucleus for the manning of the fleet. 

“new huts” (nyhoder) were built to lodge this permanent force and the 
School of Navigation was founded for their instruction. 

Christian IV was likewise a most energetic legislator. Besid^ the 
wegian law (1604), and the ecclesiastical regulations for Norway (1^7), he 
published the SmaU Recess in 1625; the Law and Procedure of the KtngtUim 
fRigens Ret og Dde) in 1621; the SeignorvU Laws fBirkeret) in 1623; Md m 
1643, the Grand R&xss, which included all the ordinances and laws issued 
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since his accession in 1596. He did not limit himself to making laws, but 
looked after their execution as well. 

CHRISTIAN IV AND THE THIRTY TEARS* WAR 

For twelve years Christian rV had devoted himself to the labours of peace, 
when he was a second time compelled to take up arms. The Thirty Years 
War was then desolating Germany, and the Protestant princes, who were on 
the point of being cruwied by the imperials, appealed in their distress to 
Christian IV, who was elected director of the “circle” of Lower Saxony and 
commander-in-chief of the army. His German allies had made brilliant 
promises to decide him to take their cause in hand, but at the crucial moment 
they failed to keep them; nor did Holland, JVance, and Enriand, which had 
promised him large financial aid, fulfil their obligations. The consequence 
was that the king, in spite of his courage and strategic ability, conducted a 
disastrous campaign. The success he had in the beginning came to an end 
when he fell from Tiis horse from the top of the ramparts of Haineln, an acci- 
dent that incapacitated him from command for a long time. After a despeiv 
ate and long-drawn-out struggle which lasted from eight in the morning to 
five in the afternoon, he was vanquished by the Bavarian general Tilly at the 
battle of Lutter-am-Barenberge (1626) This defeiit placed Denmark at the 
enemy’s mercy, and the following year, under Tilly and Wallenstein, they 
seized Holstein, Schleswig, and Jutland. 

Wallenstein tried after this to make hiiusc'lf master of the Baltic and thus 
to complete the conquest ol Denmark, but Christian IV defeated this plan 
with the aid of his fleet and prevented all attempts from that quarter. As 
he could expect no help from his allies, and as the situation of the kingdom 
was becoming more critical every day, and the rigsraad besides was pressing 
him by prayers and even threatening remonstrances to make peace, he finally, 
in 16!J9, resolved to conclude the Treaty of Lubeck. He promised to inter- 
fere no further in the affairs of Germany and gave up the dioceses of Bremen, 
Verden, and Schwerin, which he had previously acquired for his sons Fred- 
erick and Ulrik. The terms were comparatively favourable, but Denmark 
was left in a melancholy plight, all the resources of the state were dissipated, 
and half of the kingdom, Holstein, Schleswig, and Jutland, had bc(*n two 
years occupied by an enemy who had ravaged these countries to a frightful 
extent. A wcll-organiz(»d state, under such a king as Christian IV, would 
have recovered its forces, but Denmark was dominated by an egotistic and 
unpatriotic nobility, whose stubborn refusal to stand a share of the public 
cx^nditure brought to nothing all the king's attempts to restore the nation. 
So the situation became worse and worse; fourteen years later a still more 
ruinous war broke out, and still ten years later a third, which brought Den- 
mark to the very brink of destruction. In this state of public distress it 
became evident that a new spirit was beginning to animate the people and 
that they were no longer willing to endure patiently the tyranny of the nobles. 

Chrirtian IV was constantly increasing the Sound dues, and he believed 
himself the more justified in doing this, since he fitted out annually and at 
great expense a considerable fleet for the protection of navigation in the 
Baltic during the general European war. Tiiis increase in the tariff, joined 
to the king’s pretension of being master of that part of the North Sea which 
lies between Norway and Iceland, aroused much discontent and provoked 
many protests from all the maritime powers, especially the Dutch and the 
English. But all complaints remained without result while Denmark was 
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flourishing and in possession of a formidable navy. When, however, the king 
pre^d for funds after the war with Germany, raised the Sound dues so that 
a ton of saltpetre, for example, had to pay 14 rix-dollars to the customs, in 
sjjite of the protests of the Dutch, that nation entered into a close alliance 
with Sweden and watched for an opportunity to get away from Denmark 
those provinces lying to the east of the Sound. 

WAR WITH SWEDEN 

Sweden was very sore against Denmark because Christian opposed her 
great schemes of conquest in Germany, and also because through his mediation 
an end had been put to the bloody Tliirty Years’ War in such a way that 
Sweden did not gam much advantage from it. 

The able minister Oxenstierna determined to send against Denmark one 
of the Swedish armies then in Germany and thus compel the inopportune 
mediator to take part m the struggle — a well-arranged plan in view of the 
bad condition of Denmark, which was not at all prepared for war. Christian 
had long feared the hostile designs of Sweden and earnestly exhorted the 
nobility and the rigsraad to furnish him the means to put the kingdom in a 
stale of adequate defence, but the rigsraad was as indifferent and lacking in 
foresight as the nobility were indisposed to make sacrifices for their cxiimtry. 
When Torstenson made such ominous progress in Germany, in 1642, Christian 
renewed his insistence before the rigsraad and declared for his own part and 
that of his successors that he would not be responsible for what might hap- 
pen ; but the council refused to adopt measures for the security of the realm. 
And when the Swedish ^neral made a sudden descent upon Holstein, in 
1643, without war being declared, there was not the slightest preparation to 
resist the enemy. Duke Frederick betrayed Denmark a second time by 
making a separate peace with Torstenson, who in a short time occupied the 
whole Nordalbingian territory. At the same time another Swediim army 
invaded Sk5jie. Like the one in Jutland it had to be transported to the islanos 
of the Belt by a Swedish-Dutch fleet, collected in order to complete the con- 
quest of Denmark. 

But Christian was watching over his kingdom; and, although sixty-seven 
years of age, he displayed in this hour of penl the same indefatigable zeal that 
marked the best years of his manhood. He rushed from one province to 
another, from the fleet to the army, and from land to sea, and wherever he 
was the enemy’s efforts were unavailing. However, the squadron which 
was bringing the Swedish army to the islands put to sea, and appeared before 
the island of Femern. Christian with thirty ships went to meet the enemy’s 
fleet of forty-six, and came upon Uiem in the roadstead of Kolberg near Femem, 
where on flie Ist of July, 1644, was fought a desperate battle, three times 
inteiTupted and recommenced. The aged king took the command himself 
in his ship TrefoJdighed ( the Trinity ) which was exposed to the enemy’s hottest 
fire and which for a time had to fight unsuppoj^d. The king had already 
received several wounds when a b^ struck a timber of the ship with pum 
force that the flying splinters killed or wounded a dozen men in the ki^s 
immediate vicinity and he fiimsplf lost his right eye and several teeth. Tne 
shock threw him unconscious to the deck, and the crew believing him dead 
uttered lamentable cries and began to lose courage. But the King, covered 
with blood, raised himself suddenly and exdaimeo, “No! God has stm spspred 
me life and strength to fight for my country while each of you does his duty.^ 
He took up his position on the deck, standing with bandaged head, and his 
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sword for support, and continued the fight until nightfall, when the enemy 
r^ired in a badly battered condition. 

The Swedish fleet sought reft^ in the gulf of Kiel, whither the king sent 
Admiral Peter Galt to blockade it, with strict orders not to let it escape. It 
managed nevertheless to get away, thanks to the unpardonable negli^nce of 
Peter Galt, who afterwards paid the capital penalty. 


Denmark Humiliated 

The Dutch and Swedish fleet, making together sixty-four ships, effected a 
junction and miexpectedly attacked a Danish fleet of but seventeen in the 
waters around Laaland. The Danish admiral Pros Mund and his men fought 
like heroes, but succumbed to the greatly superior force; the whole Danish 
fleet was annihilated, but the conquerors suffered such great losses that they 
were compelled to take to the shore. Denmark was now in the most critical 
condition; the western portions, Holstein, Schleswig, and Jutland, were in 
the hands of the enemy under Torstenson and Wrangel, who conducted 
themselves with extreme barbarity. In the eastern portions of Skane, 
Holland, and Blekinge also, the Swedes had made great progress, while the 
Swedish-Dutch fleet held possession of the sea. Denmark’s sole ally, the 
emperor of Germany, rendered no service, for the imperial general, Gallas, 
who was sent with an army into Holstein, did so little that he became the 
laughing-stock of his friends as well as of his enemies. Christian IV, there- 
fore, was compelled in spite of himself to seek an arrangement, the terms of 
which could not be otherwise than unfavourable. But when he learned the 
excessive claims formulated by the Swedish negotiators, his courage and his 
anger rose afresh. He convoked the estates and asked if they would not 
rather fight than endure the enemy’s ignominious exactions. The burgher 
and clerical orders gave an almost satisfactory reply, but the nobility coun- 
selled peace ** whatever the conditions might be,” and the rigsraad was of the 
same opinion. 


The Peace of Bromsebro (ISJfi A..D.) 

The king had consequently to bend to the laws of necessity, and, by the 
Peace of Bromsebro (1645) he exempted Sweden from all customs-duty in 
the Sound and the Belts, ceded her Herjeadalen, Jemtland, and the islands 
of Gotland and Oscl, and, as guarantee for exemption from customs duty, 
gave her Halland in pledge for thirty years, after which that province could 
be exchanged for another. The exemption produced a sensible deficit in 
the Sound dues which, from 300,000 rix doUars, fell to 80,000. This great 
diminution, however, came not only from the Swedish exemption but still 
more from the use that other nations made of their flag, an abuse it was 
impossible to prevent since the Swedes were exempt from the visitation at 
il^sinore. It must also be added that the dues were lowered for the Dutch; 
indeed, the very dav the pe^e was signed at Bromsebro a treaty with Hol- 
land was concluded at Christianopel, by which a new tariff most advan- 
tageous for the. latter state was adopts^ a tariff which was afterward ex- 
tended to the other maritime nations. The history of Denmark in the last 
three years of Christian TV’s reim presents the melancholy picture of a ruined 
and ex^usted country, and of a most meritorious king daily insulted and 
humiliated by an arrogant rigsraad and an ill-disposed nobility. 
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‘Ghristian IV died in 1648 a.d. He was one of the most remarkable mon- 
archs Denmark ever had. The failure of several of his enterprises should 
not tarnish his glory, for these checks were due either to unfortunate cir- 
cumstances for which he was not responsible or to the perversity of the nobil- 
ity. who preferred their own welfare to the public good. lie was animated by 
a aeep appreciation of his duties as a monarch and a lively affection for the 
people he nad been called upon to govern. Few kings have been gifted with 
the tireless ener^ with which he attacked all the affairs of state, the leaf t as 
well as the most iinportant; and his task wob facilitated not less by liis strong 
and healthy constitution than by the very varied knowledge he acejuired in 
his youth. He had an open character, affable to everyone, grent or small; 
he was pious, just, personally brave in the highest degit'e, a good general, and 
a still abler admiral. His countrymen have daily before their eyes monu- 
ments to his artistic tastes, but his great virtues and his truly patnotic spirit 
have raised in every Dane’s heart a still nobler monmnent which wiU be 
transmitted to the most distant generations.^ 

THE NOBLES IN CONFLICT WITH FREDERICK HI 

The transmission of the crown from father to son during so many reigns 
was beheld with much antipathy by the proud nobles of Denmark. They 
exclaimed that their liberties were in danger; that the royal power would 
soon become too strong for the other orders of the state. But what order 
had any influence besides themselves? The burghers were aUowed none; 
the clergy, since the Reformation, had been in this respect a cipher; and as 
to the royal authority, so far from being augmented during the late reign, 
it had lamentably declined. 

The truth is that the country was in the hands of an aristocracy which 
would have been glad to destroy the very name of king; but as this was too 
bold a step, consideriM the age at which Prince Frederick had arrived, his 
experience in public affairs, and the confidence reposed in him by the bulk 
of the people — especially by the burghers and the clergy — they deter- 
mined to rule through a king — to make him merely their instrument for 
their exclusive aggrandisement. The four great officers of the crown viz.. 
Ulfeldt, the grand master, Sehested, the grand chancellor, Bildc, the grand 
marshal, and Gjedde, the grand admiral — - were by the rigsraad, immediately 
invested with the regency. Ulfeldt was suspected (and his conduct at eveiy 
period of his life confirms the suspicion) of aspiring to the crown himself, 
m right of his wife, the daughter of Christina Munk. The marriage of Cluris- 
tian IV with this lady was what the Germanic law tenns a left-handed one. 
She was the wife but not the queen of Christian. But if she had belonged to 
the noblest house in Europe, Ulfeldt would not have succeeded in the object * 
of his ambition. The bare suspicion of its existence hastened the election 
of Frederick. 

We have had frequent opportunities of observing that the election was 
made by the rigsraad; that tne nobles were merely required to confirm the 
choice; and lliat the burghers, though assembled, were mere spectators. 
The Catholic clergy had been in possession of some influence ; bu4 the reformed 
ministers had never exercised any. Now, however, the bu^hers first, and 
the clergy in imitation, when commanded rather than desired to approve 
the choice of the rigsraad, protested agmnst their exclusion. They were 
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summonedi observed their speaker, the rector of Copenhagen University, to 
deUberate with the other orders. The members of the rigsraad were equdly 
surprised and indignant at this unexpected encroachment on their time- 
honoured rights; l£e burghers were equally sturdy: and much angry alter- 
cation followed, which might have led to an open quarrel had not ml parties 
been friendly to Frederick’s election. It is pleasing to behold this growing 
spirit of liberty in a body which, two centuries before, would have crouched 
to the earth before their feudal tyrants. This was their first stand; and the 
precedent, as we shall soon perceive, was not forgotten. 

But if the nobles were thus opposed, they had reason enough for triumph 
in the articles of capitulation which they had devised. One of them took 
from the king the ri^ht of nominating members to the rigsraad. When a 
member of that formidable body died, the nobles of the province in which 
he was born were to present a list of six or eight names to the rigsraad, which 
would select one of them without consulting the king. By another, the 
crown had no longer the power to appoint the viceroy of Norway, or any of 
the four great officers we have mentioned. By a third, he could not leave the 
r^lm without permission of the rigsraad. By another, he could not, in the 
sli^test de^e, modify any decree of that body. If, to these new restric- 
tions, we add those which had so long existed that he could not make peace 
or war, form a new or dissolve an old alliance; that he could not refuse to in- 
vest the nobles with the crown fiefs; that he had no voice in the rigsraad 
where ** the ^neral good was concerned,” we shall perceive that not even the 
most limited president of a republic had so little authority as this crowned 
head. All this was the result of the continued usurpations of the nobles, 
who trampled alike on king and people, on the clergy and the burghers. But 
their domination was about to end. 

Like his predecessors, Frederick looked with jealousy on Sweden, which, 
though governed by a woman (the famous Christina), was regarded as the most 
mUitary power in Europe. Like them, he looked for allies, especially when 
the Peace of Westphalia left that queen and her chancellor leisure for con- 
templating less distant exploits. Fortunately for his views, Holland was 
equmly jealous of Swedish supremacy in the Baltic; and though, in defiance 
of the treaty made by his father (a treaty, indeed, which Christian himself 
had disregarded), he exacted duties at the Sound, the republic did not quarrel 
with him. On the contrary, she agreed to pay, in lieu of thes(^ duties, an 
annual pension for the free navigation of the straits. He had no principle 
of conduct but lus own interest. Mild, yet full of duplicity, affable, yet 
calculating (the characteristics of the Oldenburg family), he strove to win 
the affection of the burghers and clergy, preparatory to the execution of the 
grand scheme which he seems to have formed from the beginning of his reign. 
He did not forget the opposition of Ulfeldt to his accession, or the additional 
trammels which that noble had been so instrumental in placing on the royal 
authority; and he planned the min of his enemy. To detau the acts by 
which he effected his object would be useless. We shall only observe that 
they were not of the most honourable kind. Ulfeldt was treated with much 
contumely; and being unable to brook such humiliation, he fled first to 
Amsterd^, and next to Sweden, determined to strain every nerve for the 
ruin of his country. By Christina he was favourably received — the presump- 
tion is that he felt secure of a home before he ventured to her capital. She 
consoled him for the loss of his dignities and fiefs by royal gifts, and above all 
by her friendship. With all her boasted qualities, Christina was but a woman ; 
and she beheld with pleasure the noble person and the diversified talents of 
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her guest. The other daughters of the late king, by Christina Munk, and 
their husbands, were treated with much severity. Frederick had determined 
on their humiliation, chiefly with the design of replenishing his coffers. TVo 
were bani^ed; two, in dread of greater evils, banished themselvcd. Ulfeldt 
and his wife, therefore, had to avenge their immediate connections no less 
than themselves. Yet their efforts could not draw the philosophic queen into 
war, which it was reserved for her successor, the famous Cliarles Gustavus, 
to commence; and even he did not arm until forced to do so by the Danish 
king. 


With all his studied mildness, Frederick did not hesitate to eommit an 
act of violence when his immediate interest was before him. At the pL*‘- 
Ruasion, we are told, of the Dutch minister (a power then at ^va^ with Kng- 
land), he seized twenty-two English vessels, which ha(i pul inU) the port oi 
Copenhagen, and sold them. Cromwell was not of a temner to liear this 
outrage; and he declared war against Denmark. But the Dutch were tired 
of hostilities; and he was induced, at length, to accept their overtures of 
peace, in return for their engaging to make full compensation for the flagitious 
act of which they had been the advisers, and for the engagement of Denmark 
to place English vessels passing the Sound on the same footing as those of 
Holland, fiederick, therefore, escaped the consequences of his rash act; 
but he had provoked the stout protector so much, and was so intent on 
aggrandising himself at the expense of Sweden, that he solicited his nobles 
to augment the force, both naval and military, of the realm. As well might 
he have spoken to the rocks. Their reply in the diet of Odense (1664) was a 
demand for new privileges. He was no longer, for instance, to ennoble bur- 
ghers, except for some distinguished feat in battle. 

The abdication of Christina, and the accession of Charles Gustavus to the 
throne of the Goths, inspired Frederick with new hope. Besides, the new 
king was evidently resolved to embarrass him by marrying into the house 
of Holstein-Gottorp — a house which had much to fear from that of Olden- 
burg, and which, therefore, looked to Sweden for protection. On his side, 
Charles was of too martial a temperament to remain long at peace. Fortu- 
imtely for Denmark, he selected the Poles as his first antagonists; and for a 
time he pushed the war with great glory; but his victories exhausted him, 
and he was too far from his resources to recruit his anny with the nccessa^ 
expedition. This was the moment so long desired by P’rodcrick ; now, indeed, 
he might hope to win for Denmark more advantageous terms than had been 
granted by the last dishonourable peace. He and the rigsra^, therefore, 
without the slightest provocation, prepared for war, which, in 1667, was 
formally declared. This declaration was followed by the invasion of Bremen, 
which the treaty of Westphalia had left to Sweden. Little did Frederick 
know what an enemy he had thus wantonly provoked. Hastening through 
Brandenburg and Pomerania, Charles was in Holstein before the Danes knew 
that he had left Poland. Aided by his allies. Hambuig and Lubeck, always 
the enemies of Denmark, he succeeded, thougn with only a handful of trooM, 
in subduing the whole province.^ The further successes of Charles and the 
progress of the war down to his death, we have recounted in the preceding 
chapter.^! 

By the famous treaty of Roeskilde (1668) Charles received SkSne, Ble|dog|e, 
Holland, Bornholm, Bahus, JSmtland, Trondhjem, with domains m 
Bremen and Riigen; in other words, half the kingdom was 
quished. Satisfaction was ensured to the duke of Holstein-Gottorp; Uliwat 
was restored to all his &fs, and his wife to all her privileges; and some other 
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obnoxious individuals were recalled. When Charles died, however, during 
the second war, Frederick, exulting in the death of his adversary, and hoping 
to gain everything by resistance, for some time refused to listen to any over- 
tures of peace. It reqmred the menaces of both England and Holland to 
make him negotiate. The treaty was signed in May, 1660. Halland, Ble- 
kinge, and Skane were declared to be rightful possessions of Sweden; but 
Trondhjem and Bornholm were restored to Denmark. Ulfeldt was again 
included in the treaty, on the same conditions as before.^ 

THE DANISH REVOLUTION (1660-1730 A.D.) 

In the two wars with Sweden, Charles X had reduced the kingdom of the 
Danes to the verge of ruin. The king, shamefully deserted by his nobles, liad 
held his own solely through the valour of the citizens of Copenhagen and the 
aid of the Dutch sea power, and while the Swedes were besieging his capital, 
he and his liigh-spiritcd wife, Sophia Amelia, vied with one another in all the 
chivalrous virtues which inspire a sorely tried nation with devotion to its 
chiefs. The bond which received its baptism of fire in these days of storm 
and stress was henceforth indissoluble, nor could anything withstand the 
strei^h of it. It first manifested itself in the memorable diet of 1660. 

The diet, which assembled at Copenhagen on the 8th of September, and 
consisted of deputies from the nobility, clergy, and municipalities — the 
peasantry not having been summoned — was Diiefly informed on the 1 1th 
of that month that “the king, in accord with the ngsraad, desired them to 
grant a fair general tax on consumable commodities.^^ While the nobles 
took counsel together how they might evade this burden, as they did all others, 
as far as possible, the commons and the clergy held meetings with a view to 
concerted action in a project of far wider scope than any mere financial ques- 
tion. The leader of the commons was Hans Nansen, burgomaster of Copen- 
hagen, the leader of the clergy, Hans Svane, superintendent of Zealand. The 
fonner was a worthy man of sixty-two, who had borne himself with such 
courage and heroism during the siege of Copenhagen by the Swedes that one 
day the king, meeting him upon the city waU, uimuckled his own sword and 
gave it to hun in the sight of all the people; the latter, seven years younger, 
was a man of extraordinary eloquence, gifted with rare skill in employing 
by turns the imction of a priest, the frankness of a plain gentleman, and the 
subtlety of a trained diplomatist. Both were in secret communication with 
the court through Christoph Gabel, the king's clerk of the exchequer closet 
(KammerschreiberJ — a loval and devoted servant who, in spite of the sub- 
ordinate position he held, had rendered the most valuable services to his mas- 
ter, with no other ambition than that of doing his duty. He was on a journey 
in the year 1658, and happened to be at Hamburg when he received the 
tidings of Charles X's breach of the peace. Without pausing to reflect, or 
waiting for instructions, he hastened to the Hague, besieged the states-general 
with solicitations for succotu*, and in four weeks the fleet which came, imder 
Admiral Opdam, to the aid of the hard-pressed city of Copenhagen, was ready 
to put to sea. In the year 1660, the man who wrought this deliverance was 
still in receipt of a salary about half as large as that of the king's barber. 

The aforementioned trio co-operated m a political campaign which 
brought about without violence or the slightest infringement of pumic order, 
one of the greatest crises of the Danish history. '^Denmark a hereditary 
monarchy!" was the watchword on which clergy and commons agreed, by 
the 8tli of October, for the breaches they pur^)sed to batter in l£e sever- 
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eignty of the great nobles. The rigsraad resisted their demand; the answer 
it returned on the 10th of that month was an absolute and unconditional 
refusal. The clergy and the commons then went in solemn procession to the 
king, who accorded a favourable reception to the document the> submitted 
to him, while the intense excitement of the capital expressed the popular 
feeling in its favour and against the nobles so unmistakably that the latter 
promptly gave way, and on the 13th of October actually headed the procession 
in which all three estates went in state to proffer the hereditary crovrn to the 
king. A natural consequence of the abrogation of the right of election was 
the abolition of the conditions which had hlthciio been imposed upon the 
elective monarch in the capitulation or doetl of election, by the nobles, who 
had elected him. On the evening of October 14th, a committee ot the three 
estates handed over to the king a deed, by which thev released him from his 
oath, and in full confidence left it to his discretion to draw up sui ii a recess 
(or compact) as he thought fittest to serve the common ^i.d and thi‘ best 
interests of every estate. On the 16th the deed of eapitulatioii was solemnly 
annulled, and on the 18th the estat^ came together, witli great jiomp and 
ceremony, to take the oath of allowance, by which they pul»liely acknowl- 
edged the absolute power of tlie king to be no longer eireumscribi'd by any 
oath or deed, and ratified ii as the fundamental principle of the new constitu- 
tional law of Denmark. 

Under date of the 24th of June, 1661, the king published a charter, by 
which, “ of his royal grace and favour^” he concedeci a number of privileges 
to the nobles, clergy^ and citizens, without reference to the distress of the 
{leasantry. A more important step was the new organisation he introduced 
into the whole administrative system, to oust the aristocratic rigsraad entirely, 
and educate a bureaucracy from among the commons. He distributed the 
affairs of state amongst six colleges, each consisting of an equal number of 
nobles and commons. The State college carried on the businesb of the foreign 
office and protected the interests of ttie dynasty. It was supplemented by 
a college of the Treasury, for finance; a college of War, for the army; a college 
of the Admiralty, for the navy; and by the which last-named 

institution discharged the whole of the home administration and some part 
of judicial, police, and ecclesiastical affairs. The college of Justice, in which 
the king presided, was the highest judicial tribunal and court of last instance. 
The presidents of the five other colleges, together with the king, constituted 
the privy council of state, which, on particularly important occasions, sum- 
moned the mem^rs of all the colleges to a “great royal aulic council”; and 
the resolutions then passed had to be submitted “to all the estates of the 
kingdom.” Hence we see that, originally, the latter were by no means ex- 
clu%d from all participation in toe government. The collegiate system 
of administration m Denmark subsisted, without substantial alteration, down 
to toe year 1^; and its practical b^ing on toe authority of the monarchy 
and the welfare of the country was far more important than that of toe the- 
oretical maximfl concerning tne legitimate absolutism of the royal will,^ con- 
tained in toe act of Succession of November 14th. One of toe most admirable 
acts of this king — toe compilation of a new statute-book, which he entrusted 
to a commission of distinguished scholars, in 1661 — was not completed until 
the year 1683, in the reign of his son Christian V (1670-1699). Immediately 
after his accession (1671), the latter, acting upon the advica of hw gifted 
secretary, Peter Schumacner, afterwards Count Griffenfeld, creat^ a new 
order of counts and barons, which owed its large privileges entirely to the 
king, and therefore acted as a counterpoise to the old nobihty. 
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Of the thirty-one counts and barons of his creation, twenty were Germans 
and only eleven Danes. The order of the Dannebrog, instituted about the 
same time, was intended as a reward for those persons who specially distin- 
guished thenj^lves in the service of the monarchy. The crown of Denmark 
gained a considerable accession to the extent of its dominions by the acquisi- 
tion of the counties of Oldenburg and Delmenhorst, in the year 1676./ 

domp:stic conditions 

Lord Molesworth,^ who was sent to the Danish court in 1689, as envoy- 
extraordinary from William III of England, reproaches the people for their 
levity in sacrificing the rights of themselves and their postenty. With that 
bitter spirit of sarcasm which pervades his work, he compares them to “ the 

Cappadocians of old, who coulrl not 
make use of liberty if it were offered 
them, but would throw it away if they 
had it, and resume their chains.” Hie 
commons,” he remarked, *'have since 
experienced that the little finger of an 
absolute prince can be heavier than the 
loins of many nobles, the only comfort 
left them be^ing to see their former op- 
])r<‘.ssors in almost as miserable a con- 
dition as themselves; whilst all the citi- 
zens of Copenhagen have obtained by 
it, is the insignificant privilege of wear- 
ing swords; so that at this day not a 
cobbler or barber stirs abroad without 
a tilter at his side, let his purse be 
never so empty. 

Although Frederick III did not 
abuse the arbitrary powers thus vested 
in him by this extraordinary revolution, 
the fatal effects of that measure soon 
manifested themselves by impoverishing 
the higher orders, without alleviating 
the burdens of the lower. The noble author already quoted informs us that, 
previous to the year 1660, the nobility lived in great splendour and affluence. 
Hieir county houses were magnificent, and their hospitality unbounded. They 
resided chiefly on their estates, spending most of their revenues among their 
neighbours and tenants, by whom they were regarded as so many princes. 
At the annual convocations of the diet, they met the sovereign with retinues 
as numerous and brilliant as his own, ancl frequently sat with him at the 
same table. Within thirty years afterwards, their castles and palaces had 
fallen to ruin; their lands scarcely paid the taxes imposed upon them, “which 
obliged them to grind the faces of the poor tenants to get an overplus for their 
own subsistence.”’ Some of their estates were charged at more than the full 
value of the income, so that the proprietors willingly offered to surrender 
them to the crown, rather than to pay the enormous public burdens to which 
they were liablfe. Besides being oppressed by these exoibit^t exactions, 
they were deprived of the usual resources arising from civil or military employ- 
ments at court. The lucrative and honourable posts which they formerly held, 
were then filled by men of low birth and little education — these being always 
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found the most obedient instruments for executing the purposes of an irre- 
sponsible monarch. 

.The effect of this grinding system was as injurious to trade and morals 
as it was destructive of wealth and independence. The merchant lodged 
his profits in foreign banks rather than to purchase property at home subject 
to unlimited taxation. The burgher chose to waste, in pleasure or idle 
parade, the fortune that might have become dangerous by gaining him the 
reputation of riches; while the peasant expended his last rix-dollar in brandy, 
to prevent its being seized by a rapacious landlord. In Zloaland, this degraded 
class, at the time when Lord Molcsworth n*sided in Demnark, were as absolute 
slaves as the negroes in the British colonics, with the difference that they 
were worse fed. They and their posterity were fixed to the soil where they 
were born — bought and sold with the estate like the wooil or Uie cattle 
upon it, and estimated as part of the stock belonging to Uie proprietor. Those 
who show(‘d a more diligent or inventive turn than the rest, no livetl better, 
or had accpiired substance by superior industry, “would jnolubly bi' lemovetl 
from a neat, jileasant, and commodious house, to a nnked and uricomfoi table 
habitation, that the landlord might increasc‘ his rent by letting the improved 
farm to another.” The quartering and paying of the king’s troops was another 
grievance to which the miserable peasantry were subjeettd. They were 
obliged also, at their own expense, and at all seasons of the year, to furnish 
horses and travelling wagoas to the royal family, with their baggage and 
att(*ndants, w'henever they made a journey to any of their places or resi- 
dences in the country. Such, in short, was the general povtTty and depres- 
sion in Dcmmark at that period, that the collectors of the poll-tax were forced, 
as Lord Molcsworth stat(\s, to accept of old feather beds, brass and pewter 
paiiM, or hoasehoUl furniture, instead of money, from the once wTulthy inhalii- 
tants of Kioge — a small town which had supplied Christian JV with the sum 
of 200,000 nx-dollars upon the brief notice of twenty-four hours. 

It is recordetl to the praise of Frederick III that, as long as he liv(‘d, his 
uncontrolled power was exercised with mildness and forbearance. Far 
from alienating the affections of the nobles, it rather more strongly engaged 
their attachment, by putting an end to those factious discontents of which 
their exclusive privileges had hitherto been the unhappy source. Nor did 
the people, under their greatest misfortunes, ever repine at the sacrifice 
they had made; conscious, as they were, that he had, by his valour, per- 
severance, and intrepidity, saved the kingdom and rescued it from the jaws 
of perdition, when it was in danger of becoming a province of Sweden. 

FREDERICK III IB SUCCEEDED BY CHRISTIAN V 

The remaining ten years of this monarch’s reign were devoted to the 
redress of grievances among his subjects, the re-establishment of his finances, 
the encouragement of industry, and the extension of commerce. In 1663, 
he joined the triple alliance, which had been entered into by the courts of 
London, Stockholm, and Copenhagen in consequence of the approaching 
rupture between England and Holland. The conduct of the I^tch factories 
established in Guinea involved him in a dispute with the United ProyincM 
about their respective settlements on that coast; but the aff^ tenni^ted 
in a quadruple treaty with Denmark, the elector of Brandermurg, and the 
duke of Brunswick, from which the estates-general reaped the adv^tage 
that their East India fleet found a safe retreat in the harbour of Be^^m 
and by this TnAana all the attempts of the English admiral, Lord 
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Sandwich, who was despatched to the north seas to intercept them. A mis- 
understanding had arisen between the Danish court and the duke of Holstein, 
in cons^uence of the latter’s having concluded a treaty of amity with Sweden. 
Frederick was preparing to enforce his arguments by arms, when he was 
carried off by an affection of the lungs, caused by the fatigues he had under- 
gone during the siege of his capital. 

The eldest son of Frederick III, who had already been declared his suc- 
cessor, assumed the government under the title of Christian V. Notwith- 
standing the prudent measures of his father, he found the kingdom involved 
in confusion, and public affairs in a condition that presaged a reign not more 
pacific than tlie last. Happily the altercations with the dukes of Holstein 

and Gottorp terminated 

another quarter had 
HI axf cnuRoii, NPAK bfroen strengthened her 

frontier, by making the 

Sound tlie boundary of Ikt dominions on the side of Denmark. These and ^ 
various other reasons impressed the young king with the necessity of putting 
himself in a condition to curb the ambition and resist the aggressions of that 
powerful monarchy. With this view, he caused the fortifications everywhere 
to be repaired, the cities to be put in a state of defence, and new foriresses 
to be erected in all places exposed to the inroads of those resUess neighbours. 

Sweden, althougn still under a regency, exercised considerable influence 
in European politics. She interposed in the war between England and 
Holland, and her mediation greatly contributed to the peace concluded at 
Breda. Charles XI was afterwards one of the members of the triple alliance 
the object of which was to secure the Netherlands against the encroachments 
of Louis XIV ; though he was soon detached from that league by the intrigues 
of the latter monarch, in order to be a check unon the emneror. Bv attachins 
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of the latter monarch, in order to be a check upon the emperor. By attaching 
himself to France, he involved Sweden in a war with the elector of Branden- 
burg. Wrangel was despatched with a force of two thousand men; and 
notwithstanding the brave resbtance of the inhabitants, the invaders reduced 
most of the towns and fortresses in that province. But their career of triumph 
was cut short by the appearance of the elector, who took the field in person, 
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defeated the enemy in several engagements, and compelled them to evacuate 
the whole of their conquests. It was at this crisis that Denmark seized the 
opportunity to humble the mig;ht of her formidable rival. 

At the same time the United Provinces (then at peace with England), 
the duke of Liineburg, and the bishop of Munster all embraced the occasion 
of wreaking their ven^ance on Sweden, whose rising power they had beheld 
with jealous apprehension. [The war lasted till 1679 when it was terminated] 
by a treaty, concluded at Fontainebleau (September 2nd, 1679), between the 
three crowns of France, Denmark, and Sweden. Charles, after a series of 
losses and defeats, extricated himself with honour from a cjuarrel b(»gun in 
hLs childhood, and obstinately maintained since his accession to the throne 

r 'nst a combination of the most formidable powers of ChriRtenclom. On 
other hand, Christian, after prodigious exertions, in which his courage 
and his conduct were equally conspicuous, was forced, through an unhappy 
coincidence of events, to retire from the scene of action, di^juived of every 
advantage and disappointed in all those views whicli had l) 0 (‘n tht piimary 
caiis(' of Ills embarking in the quarrel. In addition to the Peace of Fontaine- 
bleau, a st'parate treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, was executed at 
liUnd by the ambassadors of Denmark and Sweden, in proseii(‘e of lh(‘ French 
minister. Finally, to cement this amicable connection still iiiori' closely, 
a matrimonial union was effected between his Swedish majesty and the 
1 )anish princess Ulrica Eleanora. 

One or two events, however, threatened to disturb the tranquillity of the 
North. Under pretc'xt of certain claims upon the city of Hamburg, Christian 
advanced with a numerous anny, and made preparations for a regular siege; 
intrenchments were formed and batteries erected; but the remonstrances of 
Franco and tlie prompt interposition of the house of Brunswick had the effect 
of terminating the dispute without the effusion of blood. 

THE DEATH OF (’HRISTIAN V 

Some trivial differences concerning mercantile matters occurred with France 
and Sweden; but, instead of generating hostilities, they led to the conclusion 
of fresh treaties and the establishment of a closer connection with these 
kingdouLs. Finally, the long pending controversy respecting the affairs of 
the duchy of Holstein, of which his Danish majesty still claimed the sover- 
^toty, was at length adjusted by the convention of Altona (June 20th, 
lw9), under the mediation of England and Brandenburg. By that com- 
pact a general amnesty was agreed upon, and a lasting union begun between 
the ducal and the royal court. Christian restored to tne duke all the domin- 
ions and prerogatives which he enjoyed or could claim from the late treati^; 
and thus terminated a feud which for years had been the source of jealousies 
and contentions, and had proved to oe the immediate cause of the recent 
war with Sweden. 

During the remainder of his reign, the attention of this great monarch 
was chiefly occupied with the internal affairs of his dominions and the preser- 
vation of peace with the neighbouring states. He expired at the early age 
of fifty-four, on the 4th of September, 1699, bequeathing to posterity a reputer 
tion for wisdom, courage, and milit^y talent which his countiymen, even m 
modem times, contemplate with feelii^ of pride and admiratioz^.^ 
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CHAPTER XII 

SWEDEN IN THE ISTII CTCNTURY 
[1607-1811 A D ] 

On the death of his father [in 1697], Charles XII had nearly attained his 
fifteenth year, which, though it had b^n frequently the period of majority 
for the kings his predecessors, wjis not so for him. To gratify the ambition 
of his grancunother, who was at the head of the regency, eighteen was the age 
fixed by the will of the late king. Probably, his auparent indifference to 
public affairs, his addiction to field sports, to splendid apparel, and the ordi- 
nary amusements of youth, had some influence in this measure. But it was 
rendered abortive by the enterprise of the young prince hin^elf, who in six 
months acquainted two of his companions with his resolution to seize the 
reins of government. The members of the regency were more anxious to 
propitiate his favour than that of an old woman; and their consent to the 
resolution was prompt. The queen was persuaded or forced to sanction the 
convocation of the estates; and the latter unanimously agreed that the tes- 
tament of the late king should be set aside, and Charles invested with absolute 
power. He was crowned in the cathedral of Upsala, not by the hands of the 
archbishop, whom he would only permit to anoint him, but by his own. 
Tlie stem manner in which he snatched the diadem from the prelate and 

E laced it on his own head, was beheld with applause by the stupid spectators, 
little did they know the miseries which they were preparing for themselves, 
by thus enceuramng the evil tendencies of one wno was doomed to bring 
greater woes on his country than any preceding monarch of Sweden. 

When Charles ascended the throne he found the kingdom in a flourishing 
state. Internally, the continuance of peace had given an imptilse to industry 
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and commerce. Externally, the possessions of Sweden were vast, and formed 
BO many admirable marts for the disposal of her traffic. The great provinces 
of Xivonia, Karelia, and Ingernianland, the strong towns of Wismar and 
Viborg; the isles of Rugen and Osel; the sees of Bremen and Verden, with 
the greater part of Pomerania, were, when added to Sweden and Finland, 
ample enou^ for anything short of that unmeasured ambition which thinks 
nothing gained so long as anything remains to be gained. In all these posses- 
sions the king was confirmed, not merely by long occupancy and by former 
treaties, but by that of Ryswick, which he was instrumental in bringing to a 
conclusion. 

WhaU^ver might be the ambition of Charles, whatever the extent of fc* 
projects which he seems to liave formed in his very youth, his is not the guilt 
of striking the first blow in the wars that so long dcsolahxl Laropc*. His ruin 
W!is conspired at the same time, and, what is still wor^e, secretly conspired, 
l>y three mon.irclis to whom he hiid given no offence, and w . o, relying on his 
youthful inexperience, hoiied to profit by the division ol Ins sjioil. These 
were, Frederick IV of Denmark; Frederick Augustu*^, eli*ctor of Saxony and 
king of Pokuid; and the czar Peter the Great. The first of these princes, 
treaiiing in the steps of his father Christian V, resumed his designs on the 
dominions of the Swedish king’s brother-in-law, the duke of lloLstein-Gottorp, 
which he determined to incoriiorate with Denmark. The object of the second 
was to ri'gain Livonia. Peter wanted Ingermaulaiid, which, being seated on 
the (‘astern shore of the Baltic, might become an exeellent emporium for the 
conmioditica of Europe and Asia, and a convenient channel of communication 
between them. 

The [ireparations which the three unprincipled allies were making could 
not long lie hidden from Cliarles. His brother-in-law, indeed, soon arrived 
at Stockholm, to imjjlore his aid. While his councillors and peopli* wen* 
aghast at the magnitude of the impending danger, he was calm. To the sur- 
jirise of cx^erybody, he suddenly renounced all his amusements, adopted the 
plainest style of living, inured himself to the most severe exercises, and fared 
as hardly, as humbly, as the meanest soldier. They were still more surprised 
when they heard him declare that jus he would never undertake an unjust 
war, so he would not finish a just one without the destruction of his enemies; 
that he would fall on the first that took the field; and that, when he had van- 
quished him, lie should, he hoped, strike a salutary terror into the rest. 
Dejection gave way to confidence. Had not the great Gustavus, at an age 
almost equally green, not merely saved Sweden, but raised her to the highest 
pitch of glory? 


BEGINNING OP THE GREAT NORTHERN WAR 

As Sweden was assailed at the same time on three different points— ; in 
Livonia, by the Saxons, who invested Ri^a; in Schleswig, by the Danish 
king, who captureil several fortresses, especially Gottorp; m Ingermanland, 
by the czar, who invest^ Narva — Charles had to select the enemy whom he 
would first attack. He chose the nearest; and instead of making Holstejn 
jffie theatre of the war, resolved at once to disembark his land forces in 
Zealand, and besiege Copenhagen, while his fleet invested it by s^. TJe 
design was a magnificent one; and its apparent rashness was diminished by 
important circumstances — one of which was that, as guarantm of ^e lart 
peace, which Frederick was thus flagitiously violating, England and Holland 
sent a fleet into the Baltic to act in concert with Cities. 
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In May, 1700, Charles embarked at Karlskrona, and soon joined the com- 
bined fleets of his allies at the mouth of the Sound. That of the Danes offered 
no resistance, but c[uietly retired under the batteries of Copenhagen. It was 
now for the first time that the Danes, and even the Swedes, were aware of 
the young monarch’s design, which was to finish the war at a blow by storm- 
ing the capital. Notwithstanding a galling fire, he landed, defeated the army 
drawn up to receive him, and took possession of the trenches. The arrive 
from Skane of a powerful reinforcement, the construction of formidable bat- 
teries, and the measures evidently taken for a coup de main alarmed the 
inhabitants, who in the absence of their king were apprehensive that they 
should be unable to make a successful defence. In this emergency, they sent 
a deputation to Charles, beseeching him to spare the city. Whatever might 

be their apprehensions, he had his 
as to the result of so hazardous a 
step : he knew that one of his 
bravest predecessors hful besieged 
the place nearly two years in vain; 
and though it was now much worse 

P rovided for a siege, still it might 
old out till Frederick advanced to 
its relief. He therefore consented 
to spare the city on two conditions: 
that he should be paid 400,000 rix- 
dollars, and that his followers 
should be supplied with provisions 
at the ordinary market prices. But 
his object was almost as well at- 
tained as if he had taken tlie place. 
IVederick, with one enemy before 
him sufficient to restrain his efforts, 
with another under the walls of his 
Charles XII of swkdbii Capital, and with his fleet blockaded 

(1097-1718) by that of three formidable powers, 

was compelled to sue for peace. 
Under the mediation of France and England, negotiations were opened at 
Travenal, and sp^ily brought to a conclusion. Frederick not only acknowl- 
edged, in all their plenitude, the rights of the duke of Holstein and engaged 
no more to molest him, but paid a heavy sum by way of indemnification for 
the expenses of the men. Thus, in three short months, a mere youth tri- 
umphed over an experienced monarch, and obtained what veteran general 
would have thought themselves fortunate in obtaining after years of succeto**; 
ful warfare. 

The second enemy against whom the youthful victor marched, the czar, 
was doomed to be as easily subdued as mderick. Landing at Pemau, in 
the Gulf of Riga, Charles hastened to the relief of Narva, which was invested 
by a prodigious number of Russians.^ 

VICTORY OF CHARLES XII AT NARVA (1700) 

The numbl&r of the troops destined to march to Narva under the leader* 
slup of Qiarles, did not amount to over thirteen thousand inen. After the 
despatch of one thousand men, sent by the king to reconnoitre 'in the environs 
of Dorpat and I/ike Peipus, and after a second reduction of the forces by four 
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thousand of the men-at-arms, left behind for the protection of the country, 
there remained only five thousand infantry and thirW-three hundred cavairy, 
with thirty-seven cannon, to march against the Russians. The country 
offered only two positions which commanded the approach of the enemy; 
and these were accessible only to a limited numl)er. 

When Peter the Great received the sure news that Charles’ intention was 
to risk everything in order to save Narva, and that the Swedish army wap 
already mustered for that purpose, he put confidence less in the fortifications, 
and in the strength of the army which he commanded, than in the two narrow 
passes which he occupied, and which the king of Sw^en could not avoid, in 
his march against the fortress. These were the already named defiles of 
Pyhfijokki and Silameggi. Especially the first-named of these narrow passes, 
which covered four mues before the Russian camp, was sr inaccessible that a 
sniidl handful of brave soldiers could hold it against a wnolf* 'rray of nn aders. 
It was forin(‘d by two steep heights, which were cut throng! i by a brook; and 
the Russian outjiosts occupied the high bank on the east sicie. Lower down, 
this position was protected by woods; and the Russian cannon were spreau 
through the copse which formed this bank of the river; the opposite side of 
the streain, being entirely open ground, could not offer the least protection 
to tlie a[)proach of the enemy. The defence of this position was given by 
th(‘ czar to Slieremetiev. Six thousand selected troops, chiefly caxalry, and 
many cannon besides, formed the strength of Pyhajokki; but Sherometiev 
committed so many blunders that he showed his utter incompetence in the 
art of war. Instead of simply destro 3 ring the bridge and awaiting, in his 
impregnable position on the eastern bank, the approach of the enemy, on 
the 27th of November he detached eight hundred of his cavalry to ride to the 
otlior side, in ortler to forage and to waste the enemy’s country for half a 
mile. 

At noon this detachment of troops was suddenly overtaken and surpris^ 
by the Swedish vanguard, and the Russians immediately fled back in dis- 
order, leaving their knapsacks and booty to the Swedes. The latter followed 
in pursuit of the fugitives, and were only held back by the fire of the Russian 
artillery and infantry from the narrow pass. Hearing the thunder of the can- 
non, Charles himself hastened up, but the oncoming darkness made it impos- 
sible at once to storm the naturally strong position. That same evening, two 
Swedish cannon were turned on the Russians, and under the cover of the 
night, the latter left the heights of Pyhajokki to be occupied by the enemy. 
Horror impelled them forward in their flight. On the following afternoon 
they arrived at the Russian camp, and spread the news that Charles had 
poarched through the pass with twenty thousand men, and was now advanc- 
ing towards the camp. The tidings awakened alarm less on the part of the 
soldiers than on that of the czar and the higher officers^ of Russian birth. 
Their despair and their tears did not become soldiers in the moment of 
danger, and aroused the contempt of the mercenaries. Even behind the for^ 
tified camp, the czar did not dare to awmt the atteck of the enemy; but gave 
the command to inarch to Pskov, in order to bring back a new army; as he 
foresaw that the eighty thousand men and one hundred and fifty cannon 
standing before Narva were insufficient to gain a victory over Charles 
of Sweden. The quickly spreading rumour of the czaris (teparture, 
the half-formed suspicion of Charles’s approach, could not do oroerwise than 
work disadvantageously to the courage of the Russians. 

While all this was passing in the Russian camp, the Swedes were 
znanded steadily to approach t he heights and outposts of Pyhajokki. The 
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day had scarcely dawned, however, when it was discovered that the Russians 
had abandoned their position, so the march went on without attack, and 
they hastened to take possession of the pass of Silameggi. In an enemy’s 
country, barren of all nourishment for the men and the cattle, everything 
depended on Charles’ marching swiftly, before the enemy could gain time to 
recover from their horror at the strength of the opposition which they had 
encountered. A march was therefore determined upon, to the forest of 
Lagena, which lay another half-mile away from Narva, and where, on the 
morning of the 29th day of November, Charles arrived with his weary soldiers, 
hoping nere to attain his ardent desire of measuring himself with the enemy. 
The army was allowed to spend the remaining hours of this day in gaining 
strength for the bloody work of the one following. 

After the departure of the czar, the greatest consternation and dismay 
reigned in the Russian camp. Against his will, the duke of Croy was made 
commander-in-chief of the Russian army in the coming struggle, and when 
from the heights of the camp he could see the Swedes i)reparing for the charge 
pn the intrenchments, his mind was filled with gloomy forebodings. He 
took all precautionary measures for the following day, and did everything 
that it was possible for a farsighted commander to do. As far as the time 
allowed, Croy fortified the line of circumvallation, which was protected at all 
points by the flower of the Russian infantry. The rest of the troops he 
placed along the entrenchment, and outside it the cavalry, under Sheremetiev. 

On the morning of the 30th of November the Swedes began their move- 
ment. Aj 3 soon as the troops had marched out of the forest, the king placed 
them in two lines — the infantry in the centre, the cavalry on either flank. 
When the duke of Croy saw the Swedish host leave the borders of the wood 
he supposed that it was simply the advance guard of the forces of the enemy, 
which he believed to be still concealed in the wood. The previous rumour 
gave him this idea; and the impression confirmed Sheremetiev’s information, 
which gave the strength of the Swedes as twenty thousand men. After a 
salute twice repeated, which in vain invited the Russians to battle, Charles 
determined to seek them behind the intrenchments. The command was 
given; and at two o’clock in the afternoon, with the shout: “God is with 
us! ” from all the Swedish columns, the attack began. The right division was 
commanded to break over the intrenchments. The left was divided into two 
columns, which directed their march against one of the strongest works of the 
enemy. It was as if Heaven made common cause with the little army now 
going into such apparent danger. During the whole forenoon the weather 
h^ been fair; but at the moment when the Swedes began their movements 
the air darkened, a heavy snow-storm fell, and the wind blew into the faces 
of the Russians, so that the movements of the Swedes were not discerned by 
the enemy. Thus favoured by wind and weather, and unobserved, the Swed- 
ish columns appeared on the verge of the fosse, at the mouth of the enemy’s 
cannon. The attack took place immediately, and with such ardour tliat 
scarcely a moment elapsed between the Russians’ reco^ition of the danger, 
and the charge. Within a quarter of an hour, the Swedish infantry had pene- 
trated within the intrenchments. The Russians were immediately thrown into 
disorder, and fled precipitately, no longer heeding the commands of thdr 
leaders. The Hght wing sought to reach the bank of the Narova, in order to 
cross the bridge; but the latter was not able to bear the great army of fugi- 
tives. It gave way, and in a moment the waters of the Narova were filled 
with the bodies of Russians. 

When the fugitives saw the bridge destroyed, before them the deep river, 
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and behind them the pursuing Swedes, who cut down all that dared to oppose 
them; they finally realised that their only hope lay in a brave resistu^ 
The duke of Croy also arrived on the scene, and by word as well as by example 
encouraged the men to be steadfast. The battle surged on, until the com- 
batants were hampered by the bodies of the slain. Charles commanded the 
infantry of the victorious right wing to make the decisive charge. But the day 
was already declining, and darkness began to brood over the scene of battle; 
so that the guard were confused and liad a hand-to-hand encounter with 
the Dalecariian regiment, ancL in consequence, many brave soldiers found death 
at the hands of their conu^es. The darkness increased yet more and iiioic; 
the opposition of the Russians, behind their barricade of wagons, grew grad- 
ually weaker. Towards evening, in the midst of tl\e tumult, the Russian 
hatred against the Germans broke forth in the wUdet’t fury. In their blind 
rage, they attributed all their misfortunes to German counsel; and all the 
Ciermans among them, without regard to rank, were sacrificed to the national 
hatred. Even the commander, the duke of Croy, and the ambassador of the 
king of Saxony were obliged to save their lives by taking refuge with the 
enemy, to whom they yielded themselves prisoners. In the evening the vic- 
tory was decided for the Swedes, but it was uncertain whether the struggle 
woukl be renewed on the following morning. The Swedes, who stood within 
the fortifications, had possession of the heights which controlled the whole 
scene of battle, but the Russians were more numerous. Charles prepared to 
renew the fight early the following day. However, when the German officers 
preferred captivity to Russian treatment, and left the latter to their own 
military experience, the Russian commanders did not regard themselves in 
any position to retrieve their fortunes and sought salvation in laying down 
their arms. One of the leaders. Prince Dolgoruki, therefore went to Charlra, 
and the terms of capitulation were signed by all of the generals and chief 
officers. 

Ill the meantime the right wing of the Swedes had won an easy victory. 
During the fight the enemy was driven in part to Joola, and partly to the 
bank of the stream. The Russian cavalry, which under the comnmnd of 
Sheremetiev was placed at the left of the enemy, abandoned their position at 
the first attack, without the least resistance, and in cowardly fashion threw 
themselves into the Narova, leaving the battlefield to the enemy and the 
struggle to the infantry. Many horses and riders were drowned, partly owing 
to the impetus of the stream and partly to the exhaustion of the horses. The 
general who commanded the infantry belonging tp this division, was seriously 
wounded, and surrendered when he learned the mild terms of the capitula- 
tion which the other generals had signed. Thus victory was attained, and 
Charles, with his seven thousand soldiers, stood as conqueror of eighty thou- 
sand, master of the camp of the enemy, and deliverer of a sorely oppressed 
city. During the assault, he had always been where the battle was thickest 
A spent musket ball lodged in his collar, and he sank in a swamp and lost his 
boots and sword. His men pulled him out again; but he was unbooted during 
the remainder of the battle. Charles* all-powerful minister. Count Piper, 
was not merely present at the storming of the fortifications, but he was ^actu- 
ally the first to scale the intrenchment, and was always found in the thick of 
the battle. 

It was not till the day following that the magnitude of the battle and the 
fruits of the victory were fully realised. Sixteen thousand of the enemy had 
been either killed in the fight or drowned in the Narova; the remamder were 
captured, except the cavaliy, which had saved themselves by disgraceful 
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It was impossible for the conquerors to gua^ the prisoners; the 
waAoh was not strong enough, and there were not sufficient provisions. They 
ware therefore allowed to defile before the king with bare heads, to lay down 
thw anns, and hand over their colours to the conqueror. The disarmed Rus- 
sians returned to their frontier, whence they would have to come forth at 
the command of their leaders, to form new regiments and to suffer new 
defeats. Sweden’s loss was two thousand dead and wounded, but a great 
part of the latter were again in readiness for battle. 

All of the Russian generals and leaders remained prisoners. They were, 
however, treated in so clement a manner by their young conqueror that they 
did not know whether to admire more his bravery in battle or his great mag- 
nanimity as a victorious prince. The duke of Groy, who had lost everything, 
received from him 1,000 ducats as a royal gift. Besides the above named, 
the trophies of war included a great medley of ammunition of all kinds, 
145 bronze cannon, 100 colours, 20 standards, provisions, and forage. The 
results of this battle to Sweden cannot be overestimated; but the momentary 
|;reatnes8 of the honour was followed by a succession of most disastrous con- 
sequences. Europe saw in it the destruction of an eighteen-year-old prince, 
whose entire crime was that of being heir to a powerful realm. Old jealousies 
agdin were roused and meddling intrigue, which, during Charles’ career, attained 
fml maturity and development. He even despised his opponents the more; 
because in them he saw the reason for his misfortunes.^^ 

CONQUEST OF POLAND (1701-1706 A.D.) 

The third enterprise of the victor — against the Polish king — was crowned 
with equal success. In vain did the Saxons dispute the passage of the Diina. 
Burning wet straw, to raise a smoke thick enough to intercept his army from 
the view of the enemy, he passed over, arrang^ his men in order of battle, 
forced the Saxon intrenchments, and soon not a man was to be seen before 
him. Mitau, the capital of Gourland, surrendered immediately after this vic- 
tory; other fortresses were taken by him or his generals; an army of twenty 
thousand Russians was expelled from the region; the Saxons retreated into 
Poland; and in a few short weeks the whole of Gourland was in his hands. 

Had Charles been satisfied with the glory he had thus obtained, and with 
the advantages which he might have wrested from the humbled Augustus,^ 
he would have been worthy of all praise. But conquerors are not much dis- 
tinguished for moderation. ^He had overthrown three great monarchs; what, 
therefore, could resist him? Instead of fistening to the proposals of the king, 
he haughtily observed that he would treat only at Warsaw. He had form^ 
the project of dethroning his enemy, as much through the Poles themselves 
as tnrough his own followers. Marching towards tlut capital, he entered it 
with litttt opposition; Augustus, the foreign ambassadors, the papal nuncio, 
and the whole court fleeing with pre^itation. But this king was not 
unworthy of struggling with his fate. He concentrated his troops, and with 
them advanced to meet the invaders. With a combined army of thirty-three 
thousand Poles and Saxons opposed to about half that number of SwedeS) he 
was justified in the act. But, with aU his valour, he lost the battle, many 
thousands of his men. all his artillery and bacKage. The satisfaction of the 
victor was considerably alloyed by the fall of w brother-in-law, the duke of 
Holstein-Qottorp, the original cause of the war. But the indulgenoe of the 

P That Is Augustas II of Poland, csllod the Strong, who was also elector of Saxony as 
Frederic Angastna 1.] 
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private affections was no feature of his character; and he rushed forwards to 
GracoWi which he took without lossi and from which he exacted a very heavy 
contribution. An accident which confined him for some time to his couch 
—the breaking of his leg— delayed the consummation of his great object. 
The interval was not lost by Augustus, who, aware that his downfall was 
resolved, diligently collected new forces, chiefly from his Saxon states. 

On Poland he could place little dependence; few of the nobles attended 
any diet which he convoked; and the deliberations, whatever they might 
be, were generally cancelled by a diet held by the party intent on his dethrone- 
ment-— a party of which the primate was the soul, and the Swedish king the 
head. He had, however, hope in the mediation of the emperor, and stUI more 
in the aid of Peter the Great, who was glad of the opportunity aflfurded him 
of making Poland and Lithuania the theatre of the '\\:ir. But tht^ loss of the 
battle of Pultusk, in 1703, emboldened the enemies of the P >lish king to labour 
more openly for his dethronement. Under the baneful iuliuenee of the car- 
dinal-primate, a diet assembled at Warsaw early in 1701 declareil that the 
republic alone could treat with foreigners — thus excluding Augustus from 
all participation in general affairs. The next month it went farther, by pro- 
claiming the throne vacant. In vain did he strive to defend himself m the 
neighbourhood of Cracow; his troops were dispersed, and he himself was 
forced to cross the Vistula with precipitation. Charles now intimated that 
if the republic wished to escape dismemberment, it must proceed to a new 
election. That he did not himself claim the crown surprised alike his coun- 
cillors, Poland, Sweden, and Europe; but he preferred the glory of giving 
away to that of retaining a kingdom. The prince whom he selected for the 
dignity was Stanislaus Leszeynski, a piast or native noble, who, notwith- 
standing the opposition of a party, was proclaimed by the diet in 1704. 

That Augustus would tam^y submit to his exclusion could not be expect^ 
by anyone that knew his Saxon resources, his alliance with the czar, and still 
more the strength of his party in Poland itself. With a body of nineteen 
thousand Muscovites, aided by such Poles as remained faithful to his cause, 
he took advantage of Charles’ absence on the frontier to approach Warsaw, 
which submitted, but not until the new court and the he^s of the hostile 
confederacy had time to flee. Fifteen hundred Swedes, with Count Horn, one 
of their best generals, were forced to surrender themselves prisoners of war. 
Having exacted a heavy contribution from Warsaw, and been joined by six- 
teen thousand Saxons, he took the field. But many of his det^hments were 
defeated, and he himuplf compelled to retire into Saxony. In Livonia the 
Russians had for a time more success; they reduced several fortresses, includ- 
ing Dorpat and Narva; but these advantages were counterbalanced by sub- 
sequent losses. Even Peter, at the head of 120,000 Cossac^ and Russiaiu, 
effected nothing corresponding with his mighty preparations. Early in 
1706, too, Schmenberg, general of the Saxon troo^, was signally defea^ 
by Rehnskjold, one of the Swedish generals.^ The loss of the Saxons, in men, 
artillery, and baggage, was most severe, while that of the Sw^m wm incon- ^ 
siderable. Nothing can better illustrate the reputation for invincibility 
the victorious troops ezy oyed, than the fact that at this very battle of Fnwi- 
stadt seven thousand ran away without discharging their muskete. 

(This splendid success of his lieutenant afforded some degree of jealous to 
Charles, who wished to engross the undivided attention of Edrope.) 

Ldthuania> was soon meared of Prussians, Saxons, and Cossacksj and 
though the palatinate of Cracow held for Augustus, he codd not main t a i n 
his position, but precipitately retired at the approach of the Swedes. 
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THE ZENITH OF CHARLES 

Charles was not satisfied with expelling his royal enemy from Poland; he 
determined to attack him in Saxony itself. Leaving General Meyerfeld to 
defend Great Poland against the Russians, Cossacks, and Saxons, he passed 
through Silesia into the electorate. At his approach the Saxons retired; and 
he advanced, almost without opposition, to the very heart of the country. 
Here Augustus, in alarm, nominated plenipotentiaries to obtain peace on any 
conditions. A victory gained over Meyerfeld by the allies did no service to 
the elector; the conditions were only tne harder for it. He was forced, not 
only to renounce aU claim to the Polish crown, but to acknowledge his rival 
Stanislaus. He tried, at a personal interview, to dispose Charles in his 
favour; but he failed in his ooject, which, indeed, he durst not openly pro- 
pose. [Tlie interview took place at Altranstadt, where Cliarles had fixed 
his headquarters]. ^'Charles," says Voltaire, '‘was on this occasion in his 
qsual homely garb — a coarse blue cloak with gilt brass buttons, leather 
gloves that reached to his elbow, and a coarse piece of black stuff tied round 
nis neck in lieu of a cravat or military stock. The conversation turned on 
little beyond his huge jack boots, which he had worn constantly, he said, for 
six years, only taking them off when he lay down to sleep. 

The behaviour of the Swedish hero, at this summit of human prosperity, 
was such as might have been expected from his character. However plain in 
his dress or manners, however austere to himself, his overbearing haughtiness 
was not the less evident. He despised the half-uttered menaces of the imperial 
diet, at his violation of the imperial soil by the invasion of Saxony. He even 
sought an occasion to quarrel with the emperor, and insisted, before he would 
be satisfied, on the surrender of fifteen hundred Mascovites who had taken 
refuge in Austria; on the recall of four hundred German officers in theannies 
of the czar; and on the restoration of the Lutherans in Silesia to their 
churches, to the free exercise of their worship, and to all their civil privileges. 
The two last demands were readily granted; but the emperor, afraid of 
embroiling himself with the czar, gave secret warning to his Russian guests, 
and thus enabled them to escape. 

Voltaire has given us an interesting account of the intervew which the 
celebrated Marlborough had with the warrior. The object of the artful Eng- 
li^man was to learn whether any intention existed, on the part of the king, 
to support the declining fortunes of Louis XIV. The courtly dress, the 
finishra elegance, of the duke surprised Charles, who could not readily con- 
ceive how any man, and especially such a man, could for a moment dream of 
such trifles. Probably he underrated his visitor on that very account. But 
under the foppish exterior was a soul almost equal to his own. The mere 
look of Qiarles when the czar was mentioned, convinced him that Russia, not 
the allies, was the next enemy that would be assailed. A map of that empire 
lay on the table; and it was evidently the daily study of the hero. Gigantic 
as the project mi^t seem, of dethroning so great a monarch as Peter, it had 
been formed. Charles, flushed with his successive victories over four mon- 
arcltti, with his gift oi a kingdom, and with the humiliation even of the 
Austrian emperor, anticipated no bounds to his career. He had a much larger 
scope of ambition than the poet has ascribed to him — 


" From Moscow's walls let Gothic banners flj, 
And all be mine beneath the polar Ay I " 
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He had vowed vengeance against the pope, who had dared to condemn the 
recent concession to the Silesian heretics. His Gothic ancestors, he observed 
had been at Rome; and, from his smile, he manifestly intended that the Goths 
should be there again. One year, he believed, would suffice for the conquest 
of Russia; a few weeks, accoiding to the same calculation, would be sufficient 
to dethrone the holy father. Turkey seems to have been his next meditated 
object of attack; and after it, Persia; for he sent engineers into those empires 
to draw maps of the roads and plans of the cities. Little did this wild vision- 
ary dream that his baseless empire was about to vanish forever. 

THE EXEC?UTION OF COUNT PAVKUL 

The execution of Count Patkul was a rigid prooi of ihe Swedish king’s 
inflexibility. Patkul was a Livonian, who had been (iepui«*d by his country- 
men to the court of Charles XI, to obtain some all(‘viation of thf heavy bur- 
dens imposed on them. Finding his petition it^ceived with contiTnpt, and 
even his life in danger, he had fled from Stockholm to the court of Peter. He 
had entered into the service of the czar, and so won the latter’s confidence 
that he was nominated ambassador to the court of Saxony. At the mandate 
of Charles, he was given up to his arbitrary master. As a subject of Sweden, 
he would have been deserving of punishment for advising the czar and the 
('l(‘ctor to invade Livonia, but still more for bearing arms against his country. 
Ihit, independently of the provocation which had driven him into the arms 
of Peter, surely his character as ambassador should have ensured his safety. 
Intoxicated by his success, Charles paid no regard to the applications m 
Patkul’s favour, nor to the voice of international law, which places the rep- 
resentative of a sovereign on the same footing as the sovereipi himself; and 
nothing short of the most cruel, the most barbarous, of deaths would satisfy 
the implacability of his temper.*» 

The action of Charles in this matter is justified by some writers, in par- 
ticular by U. Nisbet Bain 9 in his biography of Charles XII, on the groun^ 
that Patkul was undoubtedly a traitor and that his genius, exercised in 
the service of the enemies of his native sovereign, had constituted one of the 
most formidable dangers with which Charles had had to contend. Bain is also 
of opinion that the blame for the brutality of the punislunent should be laid 
on the age, and not on the sovereign who ordered it — a decision with which 
all will not agi^. King Oscar ^ speaks of Charles as in general opposed to 
torture. In Bardili’s memoirs of the Swedish king’s devoted admirer and 
companion-in-arms, the young prince Maximilian Emanuel of Wiirtemberg, 
there is an account of Patkiu’s execution, and also the text of a singular 
document, said to have been written by Patkul shortly before his death.® 

Wide-spread interest was excited by an extraordinary sentence. The 
great minister and general, Patkul, was to be executed in a terrible manner 
at Kasimir fin Posen]. The decision was published in a document which 
stated that ne had opposed the royal command, that his two accomplices 
had been pardoned and he also would have received the royal mercy but 
that he had not ceased to instigate war, and had finally served as a general 
in the said war. He was tried, and condemned to be broken on the wheel 
and also beheaded. The execution was to take pla^ with the ^atest secrecy , 
so that the court and the army might hear nothing of it uirnl it wm ovtf; 
only the oflfloers who watched him, and the priests who prepared him for 
death, were to know of it. Nevertheless many thousand spwjtators were 
present. Until he was witUn the ring and saw the wheel beside the diocki 
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be perl^ps did not know the manner of his death. At the ri^ht of it he cried 
pnt, with his eyes raised to heaven, “0 my king, what is tnis that you do?*’ 
The execution of the sentence was pitiful in the extreme; as the executioner 
(an inexperienced Pole) did not know how to handle the instruments. He 
did the work clumsily, especially with the wheel. Therefore it happened 
ihat> after Patkul had been tortured on the wheel, and brought to the block 
to be beheaded, he was still alive. Soon after Saxony was invaded by Kmg 
CSmrles, the master whom Patkul had iirst offended, and by whom his fate had 
now been decided. There exists a document containing his last words, signed 
by his name, which are given under the following title: Spe^h for the Jiistifir 
cation of Patkvl Which Three Days before his Death was written by The Wanr 
derer, In the Year When he was justly rewarded for Treason: 

** Do not wonder that a death’s head speaks to you. If I were silent, even 
these walls and columns would speak. And if these were not heard, then 
others would publish my adventures; and one has pity for misdeeds, in listen- 
ing to the last words of the condemned. As for that, no one can blame you 
or me for the telling; because death does away with all fear. And even from 
that, I do not hold myself back. Then know that I am John Reinhold Patkul, 
by birth a nobleman, and by it a joy to my parents, but now a cause for tears 
and disgrace. My birth brought much satisfaction, and no one then con- 
ceived uiat the day of my death would bring more pain than the day of birth. 
It did not cost my own mother so much when she brought me into the world, 
as it has cost the universal mother, earth; for she tried to hindtT the per- 
formance of the last i ites for her child. Ah well! so be it ! It is a misfortune 
to escape what is inevitable. I was born in Livonia, in a country where the 
nobility of that time enjoyed perfect freedom. The blood of the heathen 
stained their shields: what it betokened,! do not know, and whether the fatal 
titles indicated future misfortune to tlieir order and to their country, remains 
a mystery forever unsolved. They yielded that freedom to the crown of 
Poland, in those unfortunate wars wherein Sweden, Moscow, and Poland were 
ruined and finally my native country fell under the sceptre of Sweden. 

“Many a man is blind with his seeing eyes, and deaf with his hearing cars. 
My example can confinn this. Although warned in many places, yet I with- 
stood the edict of the king. I took the ground of my freedom, which was 
already forfeited, and of justice, which had been ostracised. By that atti- 
tude, I brought on myself the disfavour of the king and my disCTaceful 
sentence. I fled to find a sun which could revivify me. I asked the pro- 
tection of the czar: and for that, not only King Au^tus, but also my own 
king, Charles XII, persecuted me in the most relenfless manner. I assisted 
the intrigues in all the councils; I commanded armies. In short, I was an 
enemy to Sweden, and became a personage of great importance, in every 
respect^ among the opposing parties. Then I sought repose in Saxony. The 
most distinguished members of the court were not unfriendly to me. Yet 
the blossom of my misfortunes already began to manifest itself: it com- 
menced with the mandate to put me into prison. Why this happened may 
remain a secret. It was the first manifestation of a divine veng^nce, which 
followed me on foot, and came in the form of the Swedish army. My infu- 
riated king haggled for my person, as the only condition of peace. 

“At that tiipe I learned that we can trust in nothing more unstable and 
uncertain than men. As for me, two great potentates could not protect me. 
I learned that nothing avails, when God withdraws his protection. I was 
convinced that resistance is unless when the hour of fate nas struck. Thus 
I was led, with doubts and fears, in bands and chmns, by the Swedish army 
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in their march to Poland, always hoping for an extension of favour. How- 
ever. the king's thoughts were not my thoughts. Kasimir was the chosen place 
for the expiation of my crime. It takes place with horrors, on the 10th day 
of October, 1707. Witness here the pitiful execution, of which I will Tnalr^ 
a few words. You see here a body without a heart, a heart without any 
keeping. A nobleman without CTave or tomb, a general without protection! 
An ambassador on the wheel! Imust die in Poland, because I helped Poland 
to become a theatre of war. I must be made an example to otners. The 
sole thing in which I trusted is this — it alone, 1 know, upheld my soul till 
the last blow of the executioner, and even at the very gates of death — that, 
conscious, stroke and agony could not wrest from mo the thought: ‘My shis 
were atoned on the cross.* Mark then, finally, that which I forgot : fear God; 
honour the king!** 

\^ether this execution was the forerunner of the greai misfortunes which 
followed the king of Sweden and his realm — the just som* nee of heaven, as 
many have thought — remains undetermined. These may app<*ar either as 
a judgment, from a religious point of view, or rather as having some natural 
connection with Patkxirs execution. As to the la tier, it is not yet proved 
whether Charles sinned against heaven, or against the Ifiws of the holy Roman 
h^iiiipire. Before the execution, the Swedish misfortunes had already begun; 
during the march from Saxony, wind and weather proved unfavourable; and, 
m one way and another, there were constant mishaps.'^ 

Wliether the execution of Count Patkul had or had not any direct bearing 
oil Charles’ fate, it stands as a dark landmark at the turuing point of his 
career. Harbingers of coming disasters may have already appeared; but 
from the height of his triumph at Altranstadt he could look back on 8C»ven 
years of continual success. The almost boyish arrogance of Charles* demean- 
our at Altranstadt makes his sojourn there seem like a comic interlude after 
the first and grandest drama in the series which constitutes his biography. 
Till* next opens with that act of dubious justice, and culminates on the 
“dread” day of Pultowa.® 

THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN OF 1707 

It was in September of the year 1707 that Charles took leave of Saxony. 
His army, the destination of which could only be conjectured even by his 
generals, consisted of forty-three thousand men, the best troops in Europe. 
His generals the Levenhaupts had, in addition, twenty thousand men in 
Poland; while fifteen thousand, who expected to be considerably reinforced, 
were stationed in Finland. mignt not he effect with nearly eighty 

thousand such soldiers as the Swedes, inured to hardships^ of every kmd? 
The wealth which each soldier possessed was a new incentive to enterpiiw; 
each had, besides splendid accoutrements ornamented with silver and gold, 
about fifty crowns in his purse. All, therefore, marched with cheerfulnesi, 
though Russia was suspected to be the destined scene of , . 

Apprehensive of the storm, the czar had prepared for it. mth sixty 
thousand men he had laid waste the eastern provinces of Poland, jurt before 
Charles left the plains of Saxony; and then hastUy retired into Lithuanu 
at the approach of the Swedish hero. That country was speedily evacuated. 
Every impediment which could be devised, was employed to arr^t nw process. 
The country, vast, and in some places pathless, was laid waste; toe onages 
were broken *down: barren deserts had next to be traversed; hunger 
cold (the winter of 1708 was one of uncommon severity) had to be supportea* 



SSI TSE mSTOBY OF BCMP/XiPZi 

Bat 20. epito c/ eve^ obstacle, Charles bad readied tiie Beredoa before ai^ 
enemy appeared. On the opposite bank of Hat river, a bost^ was drawn up 
to dispute the passage. But resistance was vain; the barrier was passed 
with wcility; the town of Beresina was carried by assault; the passage of 
the river Wabis was better disputed, but with equal want of success; the 
Russians were driven onwards; and Mohilev, a fortress of some strraigth, 
fell into the power of the victors.^ 


Charles XIPs Account of the Battle of HoUmczyn 

A letter has been preserved in which the Swedish king gives his own 
simple accoimt of this affair: a 

Ihere is really nothing of special importance to write about, except, 
indeed, that during last winter, and also in the summer, the enemy was 
continually driven back. Owing to the bad weather and the horrible roads, 
the marching was very toilsome and extremely difficult during the entire 
summer. The enemy was rarely encoimtered on the way — only occas- 
Jonally in crossing the rivers. At the river Beresina there was a small divi- 
sion of hostile Tartars and Cossacks, when the first regiment arrived. They 
went off during the night, however. At this river, it happened that the 
prince of Wurtemberg, who is here, was wounded in the left side by a ball 
from the other bank of the river. The wound was at first thought to bo 
mortal. It was found afterwards, however, that the ball had not inflicted 
a severe injury, and soon he was very much better. 

Since that, the enemy have constantly retiiined to this river. Wherever 
there is a river, they have erech'd breastworks and batteries, but have always 
left them before anyone came up, until the Swedes reached Holowczyn. 
When the Swedes arnved th(*re, early in the morning, the enemy had placed 
a small guard on this side of the stream, which, however, quickly retired, 
and destroyed the bridge behind it. The Swedish regiment pitched its 
camp on the side of the river on which it had come up; and so, for several 
days, the opponents were encamped opposite one another. After several 
days the regiment found a convenient place between the right and left wings 
of the enemy, at which the little stream can be easily crossed. The Swedish 
artillery was therefore immediately carried to the ford, placed in position, 
and turned on the cannon and breastworks of the enemy. As soon as day 
broke, our guns and those of the enemy began to respond to one another. 
At the same time, our men began to improvise a brid^ over the little river, 
when the discovery was made that the water was not deeper than the girdle; 
80 the bridge was not completed, but the soldiers marched through the stream, 
and ranged themselves in line on the opposite bank. The hostile infantiy 
thereupon showed signs of yielding, and finally drew back into the wood. 
The Swedish infantry overtook them, and a fierce battle raged, the Swedes 
driving them a sliort distance into the wood. Meanwhile, the enemy’s 
dragoons appeared, and proceeded to the place where their infantiy Had 
stood. At that moment, the Swedish cavalry hastened forward, waded 
through the stream, and made the attack. The enemy was forced to give 
way. The latter, however, made a stand several times, and each time were 
obliged to yield, until finally they were driven a mile to the rear, accordiiu 
to weir own ^estimate. The enemy lost several small pieces, a couple of 
standards, and some drums. ^ 

Since that time, nothing of consequence has happened; but the enemy 
has retreated to the other side of the Dnieper. The Swedish regiments are 
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in camp here, at Mohiler: part in the city, and the remainder several miles 
away in the environs. For several weeks the regents have been perfectly 
qmet and inactive here; I hope, however, soon to shift the camp.® 

The czar, afflicted at the devastation of his country, offered ^ negotiate. 
“T will treat at Moscow,” was the haughty reply, which showed that the 
same fate was intended for Peter that had h^n inflicted on Augustus. ** My 
brother Charles,” observed the czar, "wishes to be thought an Alexander; 
but he will not find me a D^us.” This was the termination of the invader’s 
success. From the opposition of the Russian armies, from the want of pro- 
visions, from the impassable nature of the roads, and above all, from the 
severity of the cold, extraordinary even in that climate, he found that lie 
could not reach Moscow during the present year. 

But instead of returning into Poland, as he ought to liave done, he sud- 
denly determined to diverge into the Ukraine. Mazepna, the Cossack chief, 
had promised to join him with a large army and abundant provisions. But 
might not a hundred obstacles prevent the junction? Was the czar likely to 
be asleep, and make no effort to prevent such a junction? In any caSc, a 
general of ordinaiy prudence would have waited for the arrival of Levenhaupt, 
who had orders to join him. But success had so intoxicated the monarch 
that he disregarded the most ordinary maxims of caution; and he plunged 
into the wild, vast, and cheerless region which lay between him and the 
Desna, the place of rendezvous. But on reaching the margin of that river, 
he saw on the opposite bank, not Mazeppa and the CossacLs, but a strong 
body of Russians, determined to oppose him. Yet the river was passed; 
the Russians retreated — less, perhaps, through fear than from a design to 
draw the invaders into the more difficult parts of the country. Mazeppa, 
indeed, soon appeared, but not with the eighty thousanil men who had been 
promised, or with one tenth of that number, and with no provisions. Nor 
was this the worst. Levenhaupt, who had left Livonia with a fine army, 
arrived with a mere handful of worn-out troops. He had, ind^d, reason to 
boast that he had fought his way through sixty thousand Russians, and that 
he had slain one half of that number in six different battles; but he had lost 
his artilleiy^, his baggage, and two thirds of his followers, and he brought no 
material augmentation of force to his royal master. Unfortunately, the 
weather in the early part of 1709 was more severe than in the preceding 
months. The region, too, was morc wild, more impracticable; and diffi- 
culties of every kind accumulated. The force of the Swedes was reduced 
by famine, by sickness, and by the swords of the enemy^ to sixteen thousand 
men and scarcely thirty pieces of artillery. Yet, with this insignificant 
host, the rash king continued to advance. He reached Pultowa; but there 
his march ended. 

This town, which was the military and, to a certain extent, the provision 
storehouse of the Russian army, Charles found, as^ he ought to have ai^- 
cipated, defended by good fortifications and a garrison of many thousw<v* 
The place, indeed, was immediately invested, but not closely enough to 
prevent supplies from being thrown into it. Three unexpected disMters 
arrived within a short period of one another. One of the Swedish detacn- 
ments which was to intercept the communication between Pultowa and tne 
Russians, was driven back with great loss. The king himself, while expowng 
himself with his usual rashness to the fire of the besieged, was severely woimcro 
hi the heel, so as to render a litter necessary. Last an^ worst, Pew 
Approached with seventy thousand men to raise the siege. Qwlw, inciee^ 
had been recently joined by some thousands of Cossacks; but these were 
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not nifnihg; I tlljfir hid courage, but not discipline; and they wm little 
aequailiM^lllWM of the military art wluch relates to the attack of 

strong however, to triumph over the advancing legions 

and £rtke sucn apanic mto the garrison as to force a capitulation. Leaving, 
therefore, eight thousand men l^fore the place, he banned with as many 
Swedes and about twenty thousand Cossacks' to annihilate the enemy 

Our account of Pultowa is taken from one of the most important biog- 
raphies of Charles XII, that of Knut Lundblad, who attributes the loss of 
the little to the friction between Rehnskjold and Levenhaupt, the Swedish 
commanders, and to the incapacity of the former, whom he accuses of culpable 
negUgence and ignorance of the ground. In Lundblad’s eves, Charles is the 
hero of the fight; though a perusal of the narrative would rather result in 
our assigning that r61e to Levenhaupt.® 

CHAllLES DEFEATED AT PULTOWA (l709 A.D.) 

On the evening before the battle, the king appeared before the troops, 
^ipeated on a litter, his sword in his hand. He encouraged the soldiers and 
''exhorted them not to dishonour their former bravery in the battle which 
was impending. This aspect of Charles, however, was entirely different from 
that of Charles on horseback, at the head of his troops; and it created an en- 
tirely new impression among the soldiers. After the round was ended, he 
allowed the litter to be set down in the open field; whereupon all the generals 
and chiefs in command lay in a circle around their wounded king, and the first 
hours of the night were spent there. 

Immediately after midnight, however, each one went to his post. Already 
with the first advance towards the enemy, extreme disorder prevailed. Leven- 
haupt wished to wait until the dawn, that he mijght range his columns in due 
ordfer, but he was not permitted to do so; and in consequence, when all the 
troops marched out simultaneously into the darkness, many battalions were 
thrown into disorder, for which Marshal Rehnskjold [who had been deputed 
to the chief command] at once took occasion to upbraid Levenhaupt. The 
latter remedied the difficulty, or at least what he had occasioned. The 
cavalry on the right had little ground to stand upon, and their column had 
to be in lino with the front of the squadron — which is a strong proof of 
Rehnskjold^s ignorance of the ground upon which all the manoeuvres of the 
army were to be executed. The infantry marched forward in good order. 
In the Russian camp reigned perfect quiet; only solitary blows from the 
hammers of the carpenters who were working on the parapet, broke the 
stillness. But as soon as daylight appeared the Russians saw what was 
happening; the alarum was sounded, and they flew to arms. Their strength 
was estimated at fifty thousand men — the ri^t division under the command 
of General Bauer, and the left wing under Prince Menshikov, while ^e centre 
was controlled by Shcremetiev, and was under the command of the czar. 
The artillery was in charge of General Bruce. The Swedish infantry was led 
by Count Levenhaupt, the cavalry by General Creutz. Pultowa lay to the 
right of the Swedes, and the village of Zukki on their left. 

When the infantry arrived at the appointed place, the cavalry were still 
ddayed, which appeared greatly to alarm Rehnslgdld; for the king, carried 

[' Rambaud”* (History of Rumd) speaks of Charles' army as consisting of twenty-nine 
thoosand men, with four cannon, and reckons the czar's forces at sixty thonsapd, with seventy- 
two guns. The latest English biographer of Charles, B. Nisbet Bain, a estimates eighty 
thoomd Bttssiaas against eighteen thousand Swedes.] 
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on a hoiBe litter, was to follow. He therefore turned td Letenhaupt %p hear 
what were his phi^ for the unpendii^ battle. The latterWtttfjMMmQmed to 
listen to severe critioism and upbraiding on every 
to this question, he merely replied by expressing thehdpeThat it woulci 
end well. The place chosen was moi^ unfavourable for the movements of 
the cavalry, which formed the chief strength of the Swedish forces. Owing 
to lack of ammunition, the muskets were of no use as firearms, and for the 
same reason the field artilleiy had been left behind, with the baggage; so 
that they only had steel upon which to rely, while the enemy had thousands 
of firearmsj which even at a distance wrought destruction and death. Lever.- 
haupt received orders, however, to set the infantry in motion, and to marci) 
against the enemy’s intrenchments the moment the cavalry arrived. The 
Swedes had to range themselves under the fire of the Kus-ians and endure a 
severe trial of their course; for the balls of the enei'»y made gaj)« in the 
scarcely formed ranks with impunity. Nevertheless, tlu* » uoiit bravely at 
their bloody work; and within a few moments two of tlj(* most dangerous 
bastions had been seized by them. Tlie Russians could not withstand the 
bold attack of their adversaries. They at once took to flight , and Menshikov, 
who made every effort to hold them wick and keep them in line, had three 
horses killed under him. The Swedish cavalry, pan c»f which arrived at the 
left of the bastions, while part forced their way through the latter, drove the 
enemy before them. 

At this moment the battle appeared to be decided with every! liing lost for 
Ru«isia. Her cavaliy retreated farther and farther, and was on the point of 
fleeing in wild disorder. The successful result of Levenhaupt’s attack was 
beyond question, when, at the decisive moment, the order arrived to stop 
further attack and also the pursuit of the enemy. This was due to a lack 
of a definite plan, and also to Rehnskjold’s inability to grasp the whole situ- 
ation. The right division, quicldy withdrawn by Levenhaupt, escaped the 
firing from the remaining parapeL They made a detour, and went to the 
right so that the left division could follow. The count wished to stand^^ill 
imtil the other division could join him. But the field-marshal, Rchnskjold, 
riding up, replied to Levenhaupt’s suggestion, ^‘No! No! we must give the 
enemy no time 1 ” Levenhaupt advanced, hoping to win the Russian intrench- 
ment; for he discovered, on near scrutiny, that it was not so well manned as 
he had supposed. But with a farther advance he imexpcctedly encoun- 
tered a sharp ravine, which he could not pass. He would not allow himself 
to be baffled by this obstacle; and therefore went somewhat to the left, and 
reached a place where he could effect a crossing. As soon as the Russians 
realised that the ravine could not stop the Swedes, they began to give way; 
but then, wholly unexpectedly, the command arrived that the advance was 
to be stopped. 

This delay gave the enemy ^Tripl e time to recover themselves, and_ tM 
indecision which resulted from the first manoeuvres of the Swedes was entirew 
overcome. To this blunder were added a multitude of others, committed 
by commanders of separate divisions of the army. The paramount mfluence 
in the unfortunate outcome of the battle was imdoubtedly General 
long delay at the bastions, by which he was cut off, and rendered entwely 
■useless to the remainder of the Wantry. Wrong commands were issued ^ 


from making his attack on the enemy’s intrenchipent, he drew^bacK laixner 

ajd farther. "In this critical and fateful moment, wnen 

Absolutely necessary, only indecifflon and hesitation prevailed in the Bweaisn 


B. W.— T0L.ZTX.S0 
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camp, in Gtharp contrast to the former order of thinffl, when Charles himself 
was we lea^r. At once the enemy made use of this advantage, and drew 
im into line, in the order of battle. Meanwhile, during the increasing danger, 
Itehn^jdld as usual could not give a civil word to Levenhaupt. The latter 
now received the command to march against the enemy. For the third time, 
the superior force of the enemy was set upon from all sides; but the cavalry 
was drawn back and huddled together in a compressed heap. 

The entire strength which Levenhaupt could muster for the attack con- 
sisted of twelve battalions, which, after the loss already sustained, scarcely 
numbered four thousand men. With these he had to fight the assembled 
array of the hostile infantry — twenty-two thousand men — which was 
divided into two sections and protected at intervals by properly distributed 
artillery. A reserve of ten thousand stood behind. The Russians did not 
wait for the attack of the Swedes, but began to advance against the little 
band of men who, at Levenhaupt's signal, went instantly like lambs to the 
sacrifice, with Levenhaupt at their head. Marching unclismayed and with- 
out a shot, the guard \mder the leadership of the young hero Eric Gyllen- 
« atjema, Levenhaupt’s nephew, who lost his life on this occasion, went on 
with firm step. Notwithstanding the great preponderance of the enemy, 
the Swedes did not yield in the least, but once more made the enemy turn 
about, at the first shock of battle, leaving many cannon in the trench. 
But this first success of the Swedes was of short duration. Their line being 
weak and not protected by the cavalry, they were soon obliged to flee; and 
the left division was separated from the right, which forced its way victoriously 
under the leadership of Count Levenhaupt. As soon as the latter became 
aware of this misfortune, he hastened to repair it. He found the regiment 
of Ostergotlaiid in full retreat. Already the enemy had begun a manoeuvre 
for the purpose of enclosing in a semicircle the entire left division, so that the 
only thought possible was of escape. Levenhaupt now wished to hasten back 
to the rij^t division, which was in the fury of the attack; but it was no 
longer possible for him to reach them. He was complied to lead the retreat 
of the left division; and flattered himself that, if they could reach the 
wood for which they were aiming^ they would be able to rally again. 
But, even here, he was met by disordered troop of fleeing cavalry. “ I 
Opp^d them,” Levenhaupt said, "with sword in hand, and begged, and 
threatened with cuts and blows; but 1 could not force any of them to turn 
about.” 

With the hop of meeting new fugitives and forming them into a grand 
cavalry division, Levenhaupt went on, and soon encountered the bodyguard. 
He called out to the soldiers not to desert their king. The fugitives finally 
regained their courage, and the word went from mouth to mou&, "The king 
is here ! We will stand firm” ; whereupn cavalry and infantry both drew up 
in order. During the entire battle Charles’ one care had been to keep in the 
midst of the tumult and continually encourage the soldiers to bravery and 
endurance. His litter was shattered to pieces. One horse M under him, 
and he owed his life to a brave officer (Gjerta) who, although wounded himself, 
gave him his horse. Charles was riding with his Pndaged leg on the pinmel 
of the saddle, when Levenhaupt met him. "Are you alive Levenhaupt?” 
the king asked, " And what are you going to do? ” “ There is only one uung 
left to M done when so many men are gaSiered about us,” the count replied; 

" and that is to reach, if possible, the tndn of artillery, where fresh troop are 
stationed under cover.” Levenhaupt ordered the remaining Infantry of the 
left division and the cavalry to make haste. With them, he surrounded ihe 
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king’s person, and ordered a retreat to the place where the artillery had been 
left, which was safely reached. 

While these events were passing, the deserted right was involved in a 
bloody engagement. The commanders of most of the regiments foimd death, 
that day, on the battlefield. Rehnskjold himself was taken, in the midst of liis 
indecision and hesitation. The prince of Wurtemberg and Generis Schlip- 
penbach, Roos, Stackelberg, and Hamilton met a like fate. Coimt Piper 
went voluntarily to surrender to the Russians in Pultowa, that he might not 
fall into the hands of the fighting Cossacks and of the hordes of I^Imucks. 

This complete picture of horror is relieved by certain touches of heroic 
courage. Cliarles himself in his litter, in the wild tumult of battle, offers an 
example without jwallel in histoiy. The *‘Littl(* Prince” of Wurtemberg, 
at the head of his fine n'giment of cavalry, difl >vi>iiders in brave^. In 
truth, however, no one brave individual can equal tlie intrepid Charles 
although a hundred others distinguished themselves f m ihat unhappy day. 
Regiments which before tlie battle counted from forty to fifty officers, wore 
reduced to scarcely fifteen or twemy; and those who loll foi the most part 
sold their lives dearly. On the Russian side also, no eflort was spared to bring 
the battle to a successful issue. Realising the great importance of the fight, 
the czar exerted all his jiowers in order to come oft conqueror. Riding on a 
horse, the gift of the sultan, he sped along his line, ohmlenging the soldiers 
.and officers to fulfil their duty and acquit themselves like men. lie flattered 
himself with the hope of taking Charles, anil when the prince of Wurtemberg 
nxle forward, he took him for the king. Shall I not see my brother Charles 
to-day?” he said impatiently. They believed him dead; and the czar was 
troubled at the news. This extraordinary battle offered but few trophies to 
the Russians, but its results were of much greater importance. As far the 
loss of the battle was concerned, the whole blame was duo to Rehnskjold’s 
obstinacy and incapacity, ‘ and his delay in obtaining, before the battle, 
sufficient knowledge of the ground, and of the enemy’s position and means 
of defence.® 

On this fateful day, nine thousand fell, six thousand were made captive. 
Charles himself was saved with ^at difficulty. The horse which he so 
painfully mounted was shot under him; but five hundred of his most resolute 
followers put him in a calash, cut a way for him through ten regiments of the 
enemy, hastened with him to the Dnieper, and crossed it in a small boat. 
Others followed; and some had the good fortune to pass on rafts or boats, 
or by swimming; but the greater portion, pursued by Prince Menshikov, 
were compelled to surrender. Of the large and noble army which had left 
Poland, eighteen hundred only remained to accompany their king throu|^ 
the vafft desert which lay between them and the Bog. The heat of the sum- 
mer sun (it was now July) in this arid wilderness was more intolerable to them 
than the rigour of the preceding winter. Many — especially those on foot, 
who were by far the greater number — fainted, and became the captives^ of 
the pursuing Rusiuans; many found a grave; and of the remnant which 
reached the margin of the Bog, a short distance from Ouchakov, few had the 
good fortune to pass over with the k^. Tliere were f^ boats in readinm; 
and about five hundred men were captured before his eyes by the active 
cavaliT of the enemy. This last blow affected him more deeply than ^ 
should have expectea from the inflexibiUty of his character, for ne is saw to 
have ^ed teare. 

1* Otb«n MiniBad Gharles himself of hampering the operatione hj tuoing orders lads* 

pshoently of BehnakJOld, to whom he had delegated the eommand.] 
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Tbe leoeption which the royal eidle experienced from the Turks, tvhbae 
hospitality he had claimed, was highly honourable to the character of that 
p^ple. His establishment at Bender was such as became a prince. Thougfh 
nis followers were soon a thousand (numbers from Poland and Sweden joined 
him every week) they were liberally maintained by the sultan Ahmet III, 
who allowed him 500 crowns a day for his own household. But he had no 
intention to remain long in this peaceful retirement. His mind was still full 
of the gigantic projects which he had formed when he had quitted Saxony. 
To procure a Turkish army sufficient to defeat the Russians and restore him 
to Sweden, was his constant object. Vizir after vizir he flattered or assailed, 
according as they aided or opposed his views; and the seraglio, in which gold 
brought him creatures devoted to his will, became the scene of innumerable 
in^^es. 

Ine czar, however, had more gold than Charles, and it was distributed 
with better effect. Hence, though aid was repeatedly promised him; though 
on one occasion a large Turkish army was actually put in motion to restore 
him, and might have destroyed the Russians opposed to them; the same 


ises ttt nothing. His obstinacy, his intrigues, his inflexible temper, rendered 
him at length so disagreeable to his hosts that he was invited to return home, 
with the oner of a large sum of money and a suitable escort. He received the 
money, but refused to move. He was then told that he would, if necessarjr, 
be removed by force; and his reply was that if such a messa^ were again 
sent him. he would hang the bearer at the door of his house. Force therefore 
was employed; and was met by resistance of the most desperate, most extra- 
ordinaiy kind. The manner in which he defended his house against a host 
of janissaries with heavy artillery; their irruption into the interior; their 
immediate expulsion; the conflagration of the buildii^; his attempt to cut 
his way through the dense ranks of the assailants; his entanglement by his 
spurs; his consequent fall to the earth; his immediate seizure by the janis- 
sarjies, who conducted him in triumph to the tent of the seraskier, are acts 
which seem too whimsical for sober history, and which yet are undoubted 
facts, embellished as in some respects they may have been by the genius of 
the narrators. All of them are perfectly in character of the man. He had 
9nce more the delight of fighting; and though on a humble scale, “ the battle 
of Bender,” as he playfuUy termed it, gave him no less pleasure than his 
liAost brilliant deeds in the north of Europe. From Bender he was removed, 
‘^Adrianople, and thence to Demotika, a small town about twelve miliMl^ 
fraa that city. In this last place, as we shall soon perceive, his abode was 
brief. 


During the monarch’s residence at Bender, the face of the North, as might 
h%ve been expected, was entirely changed. Immediately after the battle of 
ratowa, Augustus, after publishing an elaborate manifesto in which he 
mpiesented his abdication as compulsory on both his people and himself, and 
tbmfore invalid, invaded Poland, and without much difficulty expdM 
Btnsrildaus from the kingdom. The czar, not satisfied with freeing his tefft 
toim from hostile feet and sending the captive Swedes to spread civilisaijoii 
tftoong his Siberian subjects, seized Ingermanland, Livonia, and Finhm 
The Inttg of Prussia and the duke of Mecklenburg laid clmm to Pomerii^; 
and wi£ an army of nearly fifty thousand men, among whom where DaW 
and Russians, they invaded that extensive province. But there was stiu I 
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Swedish amy there,, about thiiii^thous^ and with all their mighty 

mpanitions, they only for a time reduced two of the fortresses. But the 
Profisian kinir reduced Stade. the most important fortress of Bremen, and 


Prussian king reduced Stade, the most important fortress of Bremen, and 
that which commanded the whole duchy. Frederick IV of Denmark was 
not the last to profit by the misfortunes of this hereditary enemy. Protesting 
a^inst the treaties that had dismembered his kingdom, and claiming Bremen, 
Holstein, and Sk&ne, he invaded the last of these provinces, and took Helsing- 
borg; but the Swedes, thinned as they had b^en by the loss of so many 
myriads of men, were not prostrated. At the head of twelve thousand miliiia 
and eight thousand regular troops, Stenbock, one of their generals, hastened 
to re^ the invaders. Such was the spirit of these men that he succeeded in 
his object, and inflicted so heavy a blow on the Danes that Fredenck was glad 
to transfer his hostilities elsewhere. From Sk&ne, Stenbock hastened into 
Pomerania, captured Rostock, and after a nobly contested action obtained 
a splendid victory over the combined Danes and Saxons, near Gadebusch in 
Mecklenburg. He next laid Altona in ashes, in revenge for the sale of one 
hundred thousand Pomeranians as slaves to the Turks. But in Holstein he 
found the termination of his success. Defeated near the banks of the Eider 
^ a combined force of Russians, Danes, and Saxons, he threw himself into 
Tonning, where he was speedily invested and compelled to surrender at 
discretion. The defeat of the Swedish fleet by that of the czar was felt no 
less severely than the surrender of Stenbock. Both events led to the immediate 
conquest of all Pomerania (except Rugen and Stralsund), which the Prussian 
king determined to hold in sequestration until the next peace. 

Such, then, was the melan^oly situation of Sweden towards the close of 
the king’s captivity. If Sk&ne had been successfully defended, Finland, 
Livonia, Bremen, Holstein, and Pomerania were in the hands of her enemies, 
while 150,000 of her bravest sons were prisoners in foreign lands. In this 
extremity, her only hope lay in negotiating a peace. A diet was, therefore, 
convoked by the regent Ulrica Eleonora, sister of Charles. After enacting 
that the standing army should be augmented to thirty thousand men, and that, 
to support the increased expenditure, every Swede should send his plate to be 
coined at the royal mint, there was much dispute in regard to the negotiations. 
Was the absent king, whose intractable temper was so well known, to be 
consulted respecting them? Was the regent, who durst attempt nothing that 
was likely to offend her brother, to ratify them? The senators at 
decided that they alone would undertake the delicate and difficult task; and 
the princess immediately resigned her office. Nothing can be more charact^ 
ktic of Charles than his indigimtion when he heard of the presumption of W 
senators, their usurpation of his royal powers. He declared that, if th^y^raHh 
tinned 1o interfere in matters which md not concern them, he would mak^ 
them know their proper level, by sending one of his jackboots, to which th^ 
should pay as much homage as to himself when present. 

Yet even this trait of his character is not more remarkable than anoths^ 
which was displi^ed while on his journey from Bender to the neighboulhood 
of Adrianople. Iroing informed that Stanislaus, the dethroned king of Pbhmd, 
also a lugitive in Turkey, and had reached Bender a few hours o^y al^ 
his departure from it, he showed neither surprise nor grief over the ejjBKt — 
it was too common, too insignificant, a calamity for sympathy* Bu^he 
eaanrly sent a messenger to the prince, whom he assured of a spmy oMNse 
df fortune, apd whom ne exhorts never to abdicate — never to make Peace 
with Augustus the usurper. With such infatuation did this extiacmfinary 
maatMwre to his ancient but now viaonaiy dreams of ambition. 
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TBS LOBS or 8TRALBUND 

Tbe negotiations to which we have alluded were broken off by an unex- 
pected event — the arrival of Charles at Stralsund. Seeing that hope of 
awin^ the Turkish government was at an end, he had left the empire; and in 
disguise, accompanied only by two officers, had travelled from Demotika to 
that Baltic port in five weeks. At his ap^arance, just before the break of 
day [22nd of November, 1714], the half-awakened governor was lost in surprise ; 
but that sentiment soon yielded to joy, which was shared by the whole gar- 
rison and the whole population of the town. One of his first objects was to 

inspect the fortifications; the next was 
to transmit orders to all parts of his do- 
imnions for the renewal of the war. 
Such was the enthusiasm occasioned by 
his arrival that his armies were recruited 
at once. The peasants flocked to his 
standard in such numbers as to threaten 
a famine, from the scarcity of hands to 
cultivate the ground. 

To fortify himself by alliances, he 
married his sister to the prince of Hesse- 
Cassel; and he invoked the aid of 
France. But Louis XIV, humbled by 
disasters, could only promise to aid him 
by negotiation. How little it was likely 
to avail, may be estimated from the 
fact that five sovereigns — those of 
Denmark, Hanover, PiWia, Saxony, 
and Russia — prepared to crush him 
at every accessible point. If this mon- 
arch was thus restored to his domin- 
ions, he was not restored to his former 
power. Wismar and Usedom and 
OaiDwi Hkhbxoh yon gorts, mihibter or Rugen were assailed and takea by the 
t swRiiKN allies; and Stockholm itself was men- 

(1668-1719) aced by the Danish and Rusrian fleets. 

He now threw himself into Stralsund, 
IVidbh was speedily invested, but which, as it was strong, and defended by 
atte thousand men, was not likely to be soon reduced. Yet, though he 
with all his former valour, and was nobly imitated by his soldiers, 
tt» efforts of the besiegers, who were so much superior in number and so 
eager to conclude the war by taking him, made greater havoc with the works 
eould have been foreseen. In two months it was manifest to all that 
the oIm was no longer tenable; and he escaped at midnight in a small boat, 
wfaiSi ce&vesred him to a Swedish vessel then causing off the coast. Ko 
sooner was he known to be safe than the garrison capitulated (December, 
171 Q, From Earlskrona, where he passed the ensuing winter, he trans- 
mitted orders for the immediate recruiting of ihe army. They were ob^red 
wh^M a muimur; and so also were those which he Msusd for the increase 
of the revenue. Though every species of extortion was adopted, and 
pempls were ground to the very earth, they conradered paj fa m asStf 
aUe to the invasioB of theireoimtiy, with its prtMMwit^ of the 
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national indepec^nce. By these measures^ twenty-five thousand men were 
raised and ^ui{^(^and sent to join the king. 

.With this army it was eiroected that he would hasten to the succour of 
his Qerman possessions: tlmt he would drive George of Hanover from Bremen, 
or the Danes from Holstein, or the Prussians and Saxons from Pomerania, 
or the Russians from Livonia and Finland. Emope was surprised to see him 
[March, 1716] pass into Norway, the rocks an’dT mountains of which seem^ 
scarcely worth the trouble of conquest, comparefl with the fertility of his 
southern dominions. But there was little reason for the sentiment. W^t 
could he, with all his bravery, hope to effect at the head of twenty-five thou- 
sand men, when so many powers, with forces so vastly suj)erior, were pre- 
paring to crush him the moment he set his foot on the German soil? Tlie 
resolution was a wild one. But his doom was fixed. Though on his march to 
Christiania he defeated the Danes in several cities of litile moment, reinJforce- 
ments from Denmark enabled them to triumph in theii turn ■. he lost all the 
advantages which he had won, and was compelled, with a great loss of men, 
to return into Sweden. 

BAHON GdRTZ AND HT8 PROJECTS 

If Europe had been surprised at the irruption of Charles into Norway, it 
was still more surprised at the inactivity of the czar. The hitter circum- 
stance must be attributed to one of the most extraordinary projects which 
the annals of the world can produce. Charles had a favourite minister, the 
baron von Gdrtz, a man of great capacity, of great enterprise, and still greater 
ambition — one every way calculated to be the confidential adviser of such 
a king. Gortz saw that the only hope of security for Sweden lay in fomenting 
divisions amongst the allies baiuh’d for her destruction. He heard that Peter 
was dissatisfied with them, because they would not consent to his forming an 
establishment in northern Germany. The offer of Wismar, he believed,^or 
the isle of Riigen, with the cession of Carelia, Ingermanland, and Livonia — 
provinces which were forever lost to Sweden — would make the czar enter 
into any scheme for the aggrandisement of his royal master. » 

Nor was he deceived in these expectations. On the conditions to wkjcb 
we have alluded, Peter readily agreed to the dethronement of Augustud abd 
the restoration of ytanislaus; and, in revenge for the seizure of Bremen Iff 
George I, to assist the son of James II [since known to history as the Ola 
Pretender] in ascending the throne of Great Britain. The Russiana^^d 
Swedes were, accordinj^y, to appear once more in Poland, not as enemU^' 
but as allies; to over-run Hanover; to inarch into Bremen; to free Pom- 
erania; and then to make a hostile descent on the English coast. The Catho- 
lics of Ireland were known to be favourable to the design; the refugees in 
Holland promised to contribute all they could to its realisation. But no one 
entered more readily into the plan than Cardinal Alberoni, minister of Sp^in, 
whose mind was not less capacious, and was inconceivably more profound, 
than that of either Charles or his minister. Tliis treaty will account, not only 
for the inactivity of the czar, but in a great degree for the preference given by 
the Swedish king to Noftvay, as the seat of war, over Germany, ^j^re 
would, he thought, be time enough to recover his German possessions, when 
his troops, joined to those of Russia, had placed the Polish crora on another 
brow.^ In consequence of these intrigues. Count Gyllenborg, The Swedish 
ambassador at the court of London, was taken into custody [February 1717], 
ag was Odrtz^ Holland. They were set at liberty, however, after an imprison- 
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ment of six months, and 05rtz mnowed his negotiatiposlpth the court of 
Kussia. Peter proceeded cautipusly ; but ecoifeir^lM^ll^ appointed 
to be held in the island of OtancL and <^ervthmg deemed % pTonuee the 
ccnduitoi of a treaty which would probably have chaaiBed the face of atfaits 
in Europe, when an unexpected event, fortunately for the repos^ if mankind, 
rendered abortive all the labours of the baron von Gortz./ 

Until these negotiations should be perfectly concluded, Charles led another 
army into Norway. Despatching one division into the interior of the king- 
dom, he with another laid siege to Frcderikshald. The season was December, 
and the cold so extreme that the sentinels were sometimes found dead at 
their posts. But nothing could affect 'Hhe frame of adamant, the soul of 
fire,’' which distinguished above all other men the northern warrior In 
order to encourage his troops Charles exposed himself to all the rigour of the 
climate, as well as to the dangers of the siege; sleeping even in the open air, 
covered with his cloak only./ 

Charles was even now only thirtynsix. Nine inglorious years had suc- 
ceeded the nine of victory, but the magnificent designs of Gortz seemed to 
open Jjefore him a third period of grea,tness, corresponding to the first. The 
recollection, also, of the difficulties amidst which he had entered on the arena 
of European complications might have encouraged him to hope for a revival 
of his fortunes. But he was to chronicle no further successes.® 


DEATH OP CHARLES XII 

On the first Sunday in Advent all work ceased during the divine service, 
which the king himself attend(»d. He appeared somewhat troubled, but 
abowed himself unusually friendly to all who approached him. During the 
morning he glpiced over some papers which contained warnings of a conspir- 
acy against his person. He gave them a fleeting attention, and their con- 
tekts made an impression on his mind. AfU^r the service, however, he threw 
them into the fire, thus giving them up to eternal oblivion, and took instead 
Gustavus Adolphus’ prayer-book and portrait, which he placed in his pocket. 
19lBn he went to his work, and betook himself to the trenches. 

' ^ \This time he did not, as formerly, remain in his hut, but went immediately 
dftper into the trenches. The besiegers were now exerting themselves to 
tile utmost, and with the increasing danger of a decisive attack on the for- 
tMB, the commandant of the latter redoubled his vigilance. During this 
.m^t, he not only hung out lanterns and torches, but a succession of balls of 
IQm were thrown up from the fortress, which illuminated the entire expanse of 
Uie field. By this clear illumination the besiegers directed their attack, and 
a cannonade was kept up during the evening. The king remained in the 
trenches already prepsrea, and was within a short distance of the fortress 
iuori also within range of the balls. Here he walked up and down, and 
apOke with one and another; but towards nine o’clock he was found lying 
over the crown of the parapet, on the inner slope of the breastwork. A 
musket-ball had penetrated his right eye, and passed out again through his 
' left temple. Even to this day the question b asked; Where did that ball 
come from? Was it sent by the enemy, or was it fired by a secret assassin? 
Is it possible that it came from the fortress or from one of its out-works? 
In reuition to the ohicumstances of thb unfortunate event, we have but little 
information. At the moment of the deed, and immediately after, nothing 
could be seen or discovered to justify the suspicion, and give the proof, tot 
a crime had been perpetrated. Thus it will forever remain a myi^^ 
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as the flight of time 
unsolved. In fq^the 
ment of the king did 
manner of death of their common lord. 
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ives (miet for reflection and aftei^thought, is still 
ligh officers in command in the immediate environ’* 
not desire a closer investigation and inquiry into the 
eir common lord. And neither Adjutant-General Von 
Kaubler — the first to exclaim, ** Lord Jesus! the king is shot! ’’ nor General 
Schwerin, who was immediately summoned to the spot, and the first to touch 
the lifeless body of the king, had knowledge of the event. ITie latter's 
expression of deep sorrow convinced the bystanders of the sad reality of what 
bad occurred. Neither they nor he uttered one word, for future ages, of 
glluit they saw and heard during that fatal night, between the 11th and 12th 
^of December, 1718. Their silence does not exculpate them, and it may be 
possible that the restraints which the circumstances enjoined upon them are 
the positive proof of their guilt. 

Among the separate versions given by eye-witnesses of the events of that 
night, we possess one which was given by [the French officer] Colonel Id^imet) 
and another by Karlberg, at that time lieutenant of the fortification. In a 
letter written from Paris in the year 1723, Maigret says, “ In order to observe 
the progress of the work, during the approach and firing of the enemy, the 
king climbed so high up the inner scarp of the breastwork that half of 1^ 
body was exposed, while he (the commander) was so far below that his head 
reached onlv to the top of the king’s boot. Fearing a mishap, he sought a 
pretext to force the king to descend, but at that moment a cannon ball tore 
off more than half of the king’s left ear, and went out again close to the 
nght. The ball was as large as a pigeon’s egg. After that the king never 
stirred or made a sound. His feet slipped from under him, and he remained 
lying on the breastwork. The adjutant-general Von Kaubler called out, 
‘The king is wounded’’ but he (the colond in command) immediately con- 
jectured that the king was dead.” In order to remove any doubt as to 
whether the shot came from the king’s own people, or from the fortress, 
Maigret adds, at the end of the letter, “It was a musket from which the bajl 
came that killed the king, but one much too large for any naan, however 
strong, to handle.” This is certainly something of a variation from the 
earlier version which was given of the case by Maigret. The conversation 
between him and the kmg, just before the event, is mentioned by many 
authors, and must have been reported by the colonel himself. According to 
this version, when the king mtinaated that the works appeared to be taking 
more time than usual, he protested that within eight days the fortress would 
be in the power of the kmg. When, several moments later, the Idng went 
away, and ascended the breastwork, Maigret is reported to have said, “ 'This 
is not the right place for the king, where the balls are falling so thick.” At the 
remark of some officers standing bv that to remind him of his personal risk 
was the surest way to arouse the king to defy the danger, Maigret turned, 
intending to make a pretext of requesting the kin^ to take a view of some 
new works, to remove him from his dangerous position. But before he could 
accomplish this, a ball whizzed by and the king called out, “ That has saf^ 
hit your man! ” 

The report of Lieutenant Karlberg is, in substance, as follows: At f00 
in the afternoon, the king went into the trenches. Something was wrong; for 
the men who should have been there were not in their places, for which re 
he sent to fetch them back, and finally despatched the lieuten^t te 
mission], with the words: “Go, and see what they are conspiring.^ 
nevertheless, .the men kept him waiting. When they finally ^peared, 
berg received the order to hasten the filling of the gabions. He had sc 
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taken six or eight steps, when he saw the king lying on the inner slope the 
breastwork, to which he had mounted: he lay on his left side, his mantle 
half covering him. His left hand supported the chin, and the head was 
upright, over the crown of the breastwork. His gaze was turned somewhat 
towards the fortress. Below the king stood from eight to ten officers, of 
whom Karlberg was one. How long the king lay there, liarlberg did not 
know. He had not been there many minut^, however, when from with- 
out, on the left side, the king was shot in the head; and afterwards not the 
least movement was observed, but that the hand which had supported the 
head fell down, and the head slowly sank into the mantle. Not the least 
tremor was observed in the body, which remained immovable where it lay. 
Because of the depth of the intrenchment, no one could determine whence 
the shot came — whether from very near or far. The adjutant-general Von 
Elaubler was the first to announce the calamity at the moment when the head 
of the king sank down, by exclaiming, “ Lord Jesus! the king is shot! ” With 
these words, he touched Karlberg on the shoulder, and requested him to seek 
General Schwerin, who also came immediately. Karlberg now hastened to 
call the watch to bring the bier at once, to fetch away an officer who had 
lalled. While he was giving this order, Lieutenant-Colonel Count Posse came 
towards him with the question, Is the king shot? ” Karlberg, much alarmed 
lit the unexpected question, denied it, and mentioned an officer of the fortifica- 
tion. Not half an hour had yet elapsed since the fatal event, and was it already 
known? The remaining part of the narrative relates to the removal of the 
royal body to the headejuarters in Tistedal, under the escort of Lieutenant 
Karlberg. It also seems strange that, besides this, he was commanded to 
announce the death of the king to Prince Frederick, who was three-quarters 
of a mile in the rear. Why was not the adjutant-general called upon to do 
it? The prince received the message of death while sitting at the table with 
many officers. It was whispered to him, and afterwards passed from mouth 
to mouth, but not a word of regret or grief was heard. It was as though 
everything had lieen concerted, and had been known beforehand.*^ 

ESTIMATES OP (IIARLES XU 

Lovers of the romantic may be disposed to add the circumstances of the 
death of Charles XII to the number of great historical mysteries. The story 
that the king was assassinated has been accepted without comment in the 
continuation of Geijer’s history of the Swedes. King Oscar, ^ however, dis- 
misses it as a baseless slander, and Bain 9 speaks of it as having been finally 
disposed of by Paludan-Muller.® The disgust of the Swedes at the continu- 
ance of the long foreign wars which had already involved so much suffering 
and ruin to them and their country was sufficiently natural, and doubtless 
sufficiently notorious to give colour to the idea that some bold and desperate 
spirits had resolved to end all with the life of the man whose ambition, 
though it might not have been the original cause of these evils, now seemed 
the great obstacle to the peace of Europe. But whether this enterprise was 
> undertaken and executed, or undertaken and forestalled by accident, or 
whether no conspiracy at all existed, the circumstances attending the death 
0| Charlra are striking enough as an example of the irony of fate. The fall 
.Oi4he mighty conqueror before whom all Europe had ouaked was “destined 
^ a barren strand, a petty fortress, and a dubious hand.” The death of the 
great general, if not the work of an unknown assassin, was due Jbo a senseless 
refissalto take ordinary precautions.** 
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Kin^ 09ear on Charles XII 

Eine Oscar ^ dedares that it is “ the unconquerable and heroic courage** 
of Chanes XII that chiefly rivets the attention, when the great warrior k 
considered among his soldiers. The royal critic asserts that Charles was a 
general whose merits are not always fully recognised. He notes that the 
most renowned commanders of later years, including Frederick the Great and 
Napoleon 1, did homage to the capacity of the great Swede. But Charles had 
other qualities no less admirable than those that gave him distinction as a 
soldier. Ho was essentially upright in character, and rarely false to his 
ideals. King Oscar believes that the charges of cruelty that have beon 
brought against Charles have come from quarters by no means unprejudiced, 
and remain unsubstantiated." As against these charges it is pointed out that 
Charles positively forbade the em^oyment of torture in the courts of his 
kingdom at a time when that procedure was all but universal ; and this may 
perhaps fairly be taken as proof that the great king was a humane man at 
heart, though it does not necessarily refute all charges of cruelty practised 
under the stress of passion.^ 


Rambaud's View of Charles XII 

The adversary of Peter the Great was an admirable knight-errant rather 
than a sovereign. The absolute power of which he became possessed at an 
early age left without counterpoise his fiery temper and obstinate character 
— his ** iron head,” as the Turks said at Bender, Voltaire observes that he 
carried all his virtues to such an excess that they became as dangerous as 
tlie opposite vices. His dominant virtue and vice was a passion for glory. 
Glory, and glory alone, was to him the end of war. He appears not to have 
understood that it was possible to acquire it by practising the arts of peace. 
Up to the moment when the news of the coalition of Pol^d, Denmark, and 
Russia revealed to him his military vocation, he seemed the most insimifi- 
cant of all the Europe^ princes. His conduct appeared to be regulated, not 
by the political principles current in the eighteenth century, but by somd 
strange and archaic view of honour.^ 


Bain*s Characterisation of Charles XII 

Bainy presents us a peture of Charles that leaves an impression on the 
mind differing in some regards from that received from other estimates. 
But it must M remembered that such a man as Charles XII k a con- 
glomerate character. Of such a personality many contradictory statements 
may be made, all of them having an element of truth. Obviously the zno|e 
striking the character of the hero, the more varied will be the judgments 
pronounced upon him. Measured by thk standard, Charles XII was certainly 
a remarkable personaljl^. Bain comments upon hk curious disregard if 
personal apjpearanca The monarch could never have been recognised as a 
king from hk dress. He wore, in general, the ordinary garb of a cavalier, 
absolutely without ornament. He ate the simpleBt food; and hk habits ef 
life were those of an ordinary soldier. Indeed, Bain declam thaLhk soUWlI 
"always fiured as well, and even better, than he did himself"; and thal 
"frequently stinted himself to add to their oomibrts." But despte Nr 
seemmg austerity of manner, he had a strong aenae of hoatour, ’smme 
rendeM him gay rather than grave even amwit the most hsaeanf 
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cuniBtftQ06B. Bain admits^ that Qharles could be terribly severe— ijf^artless 
even— to an obstinate foe; declari^, however, that he was the soul of gene- 
routy m dealing with the vanquished. Summing up the character of the 
monarch, Bain declares that “Charles* valour, modesty, self-restraint, and 
piety were certainly his dominant qualities.” He credits him with being 
much more than a mere warrior and nero, seeing in him intellect of a high 
order, and many of the qualities of a groat ruler. A less enthusiastic critic 
may perhaps feel that Charles died too soon to demonstrate fully either the 
truth or the falsity of such an estimate." 

Crichton and Wheaton on Charles XII 

At the time of his death, Charles was little more than thirty-six years of 
age — one-half of which time had been spent amidst the turmoil of arms or 
wasted in foreign exile. The instinctive traits of his character were few, but 
strongly marked. War was his ruling passion; and in him the world beheld 
the rare spectacle of a conqueror bent on subduing kingdoms for the mere 
gratification of giving them to others, and without any apparent wish to 
enlarge his own dominions. The glory of his exploits dazzled all Europe; 
but it was the passing splendour of a meteor; and not a vestige of his great- 
ness survives, except the memory of his renown and the names of the places 
immortalised by his battles. All the actions of this prince, even those of his 
private life, appear to have sprung from a misdirected ambition; blind to 
consequences, he pursued his infatuated career, until his extravagance ruined 
Sweden and gave his enemies that ascendency which it had b^n the sole 
object of his reign to prevent.^ 

THE TATE OP VON GORTZ 

The death of Charles was considered a signal for a general cessation of 
war. The prince of Hesse, who commanded under the king, immediately 
raised the siege of Frederikshald, and led back the Swedes to their own coun- 
try. Nor did the Danes attempt to molest them on their march. 

The first act of the senate of Sweden, after being informed of the fate of 
their sovereign, was to order the baron von Gortz to be arrested; and a new 
crime was invented for his destruction. He was accused of having '' slander- 
ously misrepresented the nation to the king.” He had, at least, encouraged 
the king in his ambitious projects, which haid brought the nation to the verge 
of ruin. He had invented a number of oppressive taxes in order to support 
those projects; and, when every other resource failed, he had advisea his 
master to give to copper money the value of silver — an expedient productive 
of more misery than all the former. In resentment of these injuries, Gortz. 
though found guilty of no legal crime, was condenmed to lose nis head, ana 
was executed at the foot of the common gallows./ 

CHANGE IN THE CONSTITUTION 

Scarcely was the dreaded Charles dead, when Sweden, aroused as though 
out of a long sleep, beheld the wounds inflicted upon her by despotism, and 
sought means by which she could forever make sure that there should no 
feturu of such cruelties. Fortunately, Charles, who had never married, left 
no h^; consequently, the council of state, after appointing a successor, could 
restrict his powers according to their inclination. Their ch 6 ice>fell upon^ 
Qxiiimf younger sister, Ulrica Eleonora, wife of the hereditary prince FhAfi; 
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erick of Besso-Cassel. She had before rengunced all chum to the throne and 
the detested sovereign power, by signing on the 23rd of January, 1720, a new 
constitution, the like of which neither Aristotle nor Montesquieu, nor any 
other political philosopher, had ever constnieled or suggests; wherein (he 
name of monarchy was retained simply as an antique d^oration, but under 
the appearance of democracy, all the monarch’s power was, in reality, in 
thraldom to the most detestable aristocracy. 

According to this form of government, the highest (sovereign) power was 
to lie with the council of state, which was to consist of four divisions: nobil- 
ity, clergy, citizens, and peasants. To the council of state, assembled in the 
diet, all incidental improvements and applications of the new form of gov- 
ernment were to be referred; also the further restrictions of iiionar^ial 
power if deemed advisable, the entire jurisdiction, the fixing of duties, the 
arrangement of the coinage, the right of declarmg win, etc. The council 
should select those who were to be entrusted with the education of the royal 
children, and these persons were to be retained or replaced in their office as 
that body thought fit; its consent had also to be obtained before the mon- 
arch could cross the boundaries of the kingdom. Every three years the diet 
was to assemble, and the different classes were expected to attend, even if not 
especially summoned. The king possessed the executive power; but only 
with and within the council of the kingdom, which was to consist of sixteen 
persons chosen from the hereditary ncmility of Sweden, who were to advise 
the king, unasked, what the law of the kingdom was, and who were independ- 
ent of him and of all courts of justice, subject only to the council of state, and 
obliged to give an account of themselves only on the occasions when this was 
assembled. In the council of the kingdom the king had two votes and, in 
cases of equal voting, the usual right of a president; but in no case was his 
right of judging to be exercised without, and still less against, the council of 
the kingdom. When a decision was arrived at by the majority of the council 
of the kingdom, the king had to sign; or, failing this, the council was author- 
ized to have the king’s name cut on a stamp, which should be printed at the 
conclusion of a dee^ and which should have equal value with the king’s 
written signature. 

In order, moreover, that this servant of the diet and president of the 
council of the kingdom called king, should, at least in the insignificant frip- 
pery of outside pomp, have something in common with the European sov- 
erei^s, the following righte were assigned to him, which were his exclusive 
property: (1) personal inviolability; (2) free rights of jurisdiction over his 
personm court and court servants; (3) the right, at his coronation, to create 
barons and counts, knights and commanders of the royal orders. To this 
new constitution, of w^ch we have here only given the main outlines, a ter- 
rible clause was appended, which declared whoro should dare to scheme, br 
undertake, or even contemplate aught against it, should be punished ar for 
high treason. ^ ^ • 

Thus manifold and oppressive were the conditions which attended Ulnca 
Eleonora’s accession to the Swedish l^rone. In the following year (I7^» 
with consent of the assembly, she resigned the crown to her husband, fred- 
erick I, who had to submit to the same conditionsj 

THE PEACE OF NTSTAD 

The most urgent duty of Ulrica on her accession was to obtain pWie; but 
this object could not be accomplished without many painful saerineeA. To 
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George I of Great Britain, as elector of Hanorar, she ceded Bremen and 
Verden, in return for 1,000,000 crowns and the co-operation of a fleet in the 
Baltic, lliis reinforcement was of theliighest advantage to her cause, since 
it enabled her to obtain more favourable terms from her other enemies. 
Prussia she disarmed by the cession of Stettin, Usedom, Wollin, and that part 
of Pomerania which lies between the Oder and the Peene. Denmark was 

propitiated by a gift of 600,000 
dollars, and even induced to re- 
store Riigen, Stralsund, Wismar, 
with Pomerania north of the 
Peene. 

The czar had still to be paci- 
fied. His demands were large and 
vehement; and when they were 
refused, he ravaged the Swedish 
coast and burned some of the vil- 
lages. The menaces of England, 
however, and the interposition of 
other powers interested in procur- 
ing something like a balance in 
the North, compelled him to ne- 
gotiate. By the Treaty of Nystad, 
he consented to restore Finland, 
and to pay 2,000,000 crowns, in 
return lor the cession of Inger- 
manland, Karelia, and Esthonia, 
Viborg with its territory, and the 
islands of Osel and Dago. He also 
agreed that the Swedish merchants 
should immediately export, duty 
(1707-1778) free, from Reval or Riga, or any 

other port on the Baltic, com to 
the value of 50,000 roubles. But to Sweden the most advantageous part of 
this treaty was the exchange of prisoners, of whom 150,000 groaned in the 
dominions of the czar. 


REION OF FREDERICK I (1720-1751 A.D.) 

The administration of Frederick 1 was one of great prudence. To reform 
abuses, to render his mines more productive, to encourage trade, to improve 
the laws, to place the kingdom in a better state of defence, were his constant 
objects. Yet he bore, with much secret dissatisfaction, the restrictions which 
had been placed on the royal authority. In his foreign relations, Frederick 
steadily looked to his interests. On the death of his father, in 1730, he suc- 
ceeded to the principality of Hesse-Cassel, and therefore came into closer 
ooi^t with the empire. This, however, was an evil to Sweden, which, 
from its isolated position and the circumscription of its territories south of 
the Baltic, could nave little interest in European matters. The sovereign 
of the petty German state was generally more visible than the monarch of 
Demnanc. The enemy which he watched with the most distrust was Russia. 

p Oimlu Uaiwas (Karl von Llim5) among the greatest of natoraMa, ms bon at 
RaBhnh^ Sweden, mad is famoos as the founder of ejatematio botany.] 
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He allied himself with Turkey, with Poland, with any power which dreaded the 
ambition of the autocrat, if .Finland haa been cedra, the act had been an 
ungracious one; and the location of Russian troops towards the frontier 
rendered necessary the transmission of Swedish armies into that province. 
Sometimes, too, the gold of Russia had its influence over ^e very senators 
of Frederick. Incen^d at a conspiracy in which some officers of the admin- 
istration were deeplv implicated, the diet of 1741 declared war against Russia. ^ 
The Swedes want^ to repair the disasters of the Treaty of Nystad by recov- 
ering the numerous provinces they had lost through it. To achieve this end, 
the moment could not have been better chosen, for the Russians were then 
waging a bitter war with Turkey. Besides this, an officer named Sinclair, 
who was serving in the Sw^ish army, had been killed in Silesia by a detach- 
ment of Russan troops while returning from a mission of th(' government to 
Constantinople and Warsaw, It is true that he was charged with negotiating 
an alliance with Poland and Turkey against Russia; but his murder none the 
less was a flagrant violation of the law of nations. 

France recognised these three reasons as valid, and found the majority 
in the estates well disposed to undertake a war which, thanks to the favour- 
able circumstances, ought to restore to Sweden all that she had lost. Accord- 
ing to the Constitution of 1720, it was to the estates that the right of declaring 
war belonged, but the estates were divided in opinion, and lost precious time in 
declamations and intrigue, so that by the time they decided to send an advance 
army of six thousand men into Finland, under the command of Baron Bud- 
denbrock, Russia had already made peace with the sultan. War was then use- 
less so far as the interests of Sweden and France were concerned, and prepara- 
tions were suspended. The moment had passed; but a new occasion soon 
arose. The empress Anna had just died, and Russia seemed absorbed by the 
events following upon her death. France, which was looking for some power- 
ful diversion, undertook to prevent the Russians from taking part in the war, 
which was about to ensue, for the succession of the emperor Charles VI, and 
employed dl its influence with the Swedish estates to obtain a j^ompt expe- 
dition against Russia. Anarchy was reigning in the estates, ^e party of 
the caps opposed a strong resistance to that of the hats on the subject of the 
war; and tne hats, who were in the majority, accused their opponents of high 
treason, while they voted the question to be submitted to a committee whose 
members were to be chosen from among their own party. As might have 
been expected, the committee pronouncedfor war, but the favourable moment 
had ^ain passed, and by the time war was declared (August 4th, 1741) the 
Russians hM made all their preparations. 

This they proved well by beginning hostilities themselves. Their gen- 
erals, Lacy and Keith, entered inland, and placed themselves in front of 
the Swedish army commanded by Ck)unt Levenhaupt and Baron Budden- 
brock The meeting of the two armies took place at Willmanstrand on the 
3rd of September, 1741; and after a terrible struggle the Swedes were put 
to flight. This cruel defeat utterly prostrated Sweden, which did not doubt 
that the Russians would follow up their victory. The victorious army fas 
already advancing, when a revolution broke out in the palace at St. Peters- 
burg. The empress Anna had designated the young prince Ivan, her nephew 
and son of Anton Ulrich of Brunswick, as her successor. Ivan was only 
three months old when the empress died, and was then proclaimM caar under 
the regency of Biron. But near to the throne stood Elizabeth Petrovna, 
daughter of Peter tiie Great, and everyone felt that a prince of teote 3pUB 
was the last thing wanted at that time upon the Russian throne. Wtf aa h eth 
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soon found heiseU attplpitodklv mrty, and Prince Ivan was shut 

up in a fortress. of the government, 

wished to secure hMlf in it, and totted* into negotiations with the Swedes, 
to whom she offered a truce. This wana fine occasion for the estates to repair 
the harm they had done to Sweden. Perhaps, with the exercise of some tact, 
they might have obtained not only a long truce, but even an honourable 
peace. They got neither the one nor the other, however, and this because 
they imagined that Russia was going to be forced to make peace, through 
the course of internal events, and would be only too glad to have it at any 
priw. Their claims were so absurdly exaggerated that the Russian army 
again entered Finland. The Swedes, driven back to Helsingfors and entirely 
surrounded by Russians, laid down their arms on the 20th of August, 1742. 

The news of this event filled Stockholm with stupor and fright; the 
estates had not realised the mistake they had made until they saw its effects. 
Sweden’s position was becoming more and more precarious. She was now 
entirely at the mercy of her enemy and did not know what new concessions 
she might be obliged to make. Would she not have to cede the whole of 
Finland, and thus lose a third of her possessions? Most fortunately for 
SwMen, grave complications h proji^s of the future successor to King Fred- 
erick now arose, and distracted Russia from her projects of revenge by drawing 
attention to a danger of great gravity. Denmark, foreseeing the approach- 
ing end of King Frederick, and that he would leave no heir, had put forward 
her own prince royal [as a candidate], and incited a revolt in Daleoarlia, the 
aim of which was the re-establishment of the Union of Kalmar. The Dale- 
carlian peasants took up arms, and set out for Stockholm, which they 
besieged; but the senate and the estates energetically opposed the adoption 
of the Danish prince as heir to Frederick I, and the peasants were repulsed. 

Elizabeth, who had been particularly frightened by the project of the 
re-establishment of the union of Sweden and Denmark, now intervened, and 
let it be understood tliat if she were consulted on the choice of Frederick’s 
successor, the conditions mi^ht be less hard for Sweden. Counsel was taken 
at Stockholm, and it was decided to defer to the wish expressed by the czarina, 
as being infinitely better than the loss of Finland. Russia had always 
favoured the claims of the dukes of Holstein. There was, as a matter of fact, 
a son of the duke of Holstein-Gottoro and Anna Petrovna, eldest daughter 
of Peter the Great. This was Karl Peter Ulrich, who afterwards ruled over 
Russia as Peter III. But Elizabeth, his aunt, had just made him nand duke 
of Russia, and it was on the morrow of the day when he had been mus chosen 
to be her successor, that Swedish ambassadors arrived to offer him their 
^ orbwn. It was therefore necessary to fall back upon another prince of the 
hwse of Holstein, Adolphus Frederick, a distant descendant of Charles IX. 
Ajblphus Frederick was therefore proclaimed successor to Frederick, and the 
eqypress at once sent emissaries to Abo, where a treaty of peace, sufficiently 
favourable to Sweden, was signed in 1743. Elizabeth demanded in the treaty 
oUly a part of Finland, the province of Kymmenegard, and the fortresses of 
Nyuott, Fredrikshamn, and Willmanstrand. It seems a curious thing that 
Russia would by that treaty have ^ranteed the constitution of 1720. This 
was a further proof that the form of government introduced into Sweden after 
the occurrence at Frederikshald could only weaken and lower Russia’s rival 

After the Peace of Abo, the senate found nothing better to do than to 
coqdaocm to death the two generals Buddenbrock and Levenhaupt, who had 
faithfully executed its own stupid orders. Their heads were cut o£( as though 
th^ bad been traitors.*^ 
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Frederick died in 1751, and as h^eft no duldren, Adolphus Frederick, 
duke of Holstein-Gottorp, was electedras his successor — a good prince, but 
far from possessing the energy or gral^p of loind which could turn to account 
a form of government in which only an overpowering supremacy of mind 
could have accomplished anything really effective Before he mounted the 
Swedish throne, Adolphus Frederick had, in 1744, wedded Ulrica Louisa, 
the sister of Frederick II, king of Prussia; and from this union sprang thfSe 
sons, Gustavus, Charles, and Frederick Adolphus. , 

Before his coronation, the btate-councu had fettered King Adol^ras 
Frederick, by making him sign a document wherein he swore eternal enmity 
to absolute sovereignty, with the addition that, as soon Ub he had signed thm 
oath, the members of the state council were immediately released from their 
vows of allegiance to him; and all who might contemplate working for the 
reintroduction of sovereignty were to be punished as the abhorred enemioB 
and betrayers of him and their country. Whoever diiircd any secular or 
ecclesiastical office in the kingdom must first bind himself by an oath against 
absolutism; and, moreover, me power possessed by members of the diet did 
not confer authority to increase at tne^ will the power of the reigning 
monarch, but merely the ability sensibly to restrict it. 

The inevitable in such a form of government had already happened. As- 
early as 1726, during the reign of his predecessor. King Frederick I, the diet 
had split into two parties. At the head of one faction stood Count Arvid 
Horn, whose supporters were called the '^caps.’' The other party was led 
by Count Charles Gyllenborg, and went by the name of the “hats.'^ The 
caps felt, and said, that Sweden absolutely needed a period of peace and 
strict econo^. Accordingly, they desired peace with llussia, Prussia, and 
Denmark. The hats, on the contrary, were of opinion that Sweden must 
reconquer the noblest pearls in its crown, Livonia and Finland; Russia was 
Sweden’s natural enemy, and so was Russia’s best ally, France. In their 
earliest strife the caps were inclined towards the court, and supported by 
it; afterwards, the caps were more in sympathy with the repumicans, and 
the hats with the court party. 

These two factions now hated, caballed against, and persecuted one 
another — now in open enmity, now in secret intrig[ue — as bitterly and 
incessantly as did ever the Guelfs and the Ghibellines in the Middle Xges in 
Italy, or the democrats and the aristocrats in France. Nothing, to give 
a special instance, has equalled the tricks whereby, in the distribution oS 
state offices, each party sought to weaken the other, and so make its otMh 
power supreme. The Swedish nobility was, for the most part, not riife 
enough to be able to live independently of office, and too proud to support 
itself by honest trade. It naturally happened, therefore, that for one ofiioa 
there were many candidates. Each of the unsuccessful ones loudly protested 
against the injustice exercised. He might confidently expect that the wl^ 
of the party at that moment inferior m power would join him in decrying 
the oppression he denounced; and that they eventually should get the upper 
hand would assuredly be to his advantagei 

Such was the state of affairs at home, and in addition, Sw^ei^rontnury 
to her best interests as well as to the whe^ sj^m of her politics, joined tM 
confederacy formed by Russia, Poland, Austria, and France, against tfie 
king of Pruasiaf whose rising gr^tness the court of Vienna had contemplartad 
with envy and alarm. Whue Bohemia, Saxony, and Silena were the motio 
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of operatioim between the contending armies, twenty thousand Swedes had 
marched into Pomerania, under pretence of guaranteeing the Treaty of 
Westphalia, and with the hope of recovering their former possessions in that 
country. As the Prussians were occupied in other quarters, and defeating 
the Austrians and French in successive engagements, the northern invaders 
took the towns of Demmin and Anklam, reduced the islands of Usedom 
and Wollin, and laid the whole district under contribution, as the garrison 
of Stettin, consisting of ten thousand men, could not leave that important 
fortress in order to check their devastations. The important victory which 
I^derick of Prussia gained at Leuthen (December 5, 1757), and the retreat 
of the Russians, who were compelled to return home for want of provisions, 
enabled General Schwald to conduct thirty thousand Prussians into Pom- 
erania, where he soon obliged the Swedes to abandon the greater part of 
their conquests and retire under the cannon of Stralsund. Anklam, Demmin, 
and other towns were recovered; the Russian magazines in Poland were 
destroyed; yet no advances towards peace were made by either the court of 
Stockholm or that of St. Petersburg. 

^ At length the protracted storm was happily dissipated by the death of 
the empress Elizalx‘th and the accession of her nephew Peter III to the 
throne — events which created a total revolution both in the councils and 
the administration of the Russian government. The new czar was a pro- 
found admirer of the great Frederick, and he took an early opportunity of 
making pacific overtures to that sovereign. A suspension of arms was signed 
between the two monarclis, which was followed by a treaty of peace, con- 
cluded at St. Petersburg May 5th, 1762. By this convention, Peter sur- 
rendered all the conquests made in Prussia and Pomerania during the war; 
he renounced the alliance he had contracted against Frederick; and agreed 
to assist him with a body of troops in Silesia. Sweden, which had experi- 
enced nothing but defeats and repul^s from armies greatly inferior to her 
own, followecT the example of Russia in consenting to a truce with his Prus- 
sian majesty, which prepared the way for the treaty of amity signed at Ham- 
burg on May 22nd of that year, between the two kingdoms.^ 

Meanwhile in Sweden the two parties, the hats and caps, alternately rose and 
sank. In the diet which sat from 1765 to 1767 — that is, three years, instead 
of the legal three months — the caps had the predominance. Wishing to 
make their triumph more public, cfuring this diet they gave the Swedish 
nation freedom of the press and of thought — the best gift that can be given 
to mankind; but which has often proved dangerous to the giver. Protocols, 
reports, memoranda, leaflets of all kinds, with and without names, were now 
incessantly distributed in the provinces. Although of various kinds and 
tendencies, all were alike in the intention to discover the want of skill or the 
danger of the measures adopted by the victorious party; and it will be easily 
understood that therein all good which that party did was represented in a 
concave glass, and all mistakes magnified. By this means the discontent 
was spread so universally, and grew to such a height, that King Adolphus 
Frederick was advised to use it to his own advanta^. Already in June, 
1766, a previous conspiracy in favour of the court had sought, by an attempted 
revolution, to increase the power of the crown; but it was discovered prema- 
turely, and the authors, who were unable to escape, atoned for it with their 
lives. The blood of Horn, and of others with equally great names, flowed 
on the scaffold at Stockholm. Made still more timid by this tra^dy, Addl-^ 
phus Frederick, who by nature was placid rather than bold! had patiently 
acquiesced in his fate. However, on the one side stood his wife, ibe sister 
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of F^erick the Great, whose hieh spirit was mily too much wrought upon 
by. circumstances, and on the other, a son bom for j^atness, Gustavus — 
to whose mind, at sight of the scorn with which his father was treated, the 
thought, “So tlipy will treat you in the future,” penetrated like a lightning 
flash.; 


Foreign Interference in SweJt*n 


It had been the constant policy of Fiance to tnaintam her superiority in 
the councils of Stockhohu, in oppositifm to Russia and England; and t >r 
several years the Swedish court might lie 
called a battle-field on which these mreien 
powers contended for the mastery; not by 
shedding blood, but in trying, by secret 
inti igues and various means of corruption, 
to eoimtermine each other’s projects. 

According as these clandestine schemes 
‘succeeded, the hat or the cap party alter- 
iiat(*ly prevailed, the king, either from 
want of firmness or motives of expedienry, 
adhering sometimes to the one and some- 
times to the other. 

It was the preponderance of French 
agency that had hurried Sweden into the 
late unfortunate war, in which she was ex- 
posed not only to defeats, but to an op- 
pressive load of expenses, estimated at 
£3,500,000, which the paltry subsidies 
of her ally contributed but little to 
reduce. Of the annual grants promised hy 
France, a large sum remained due; and it 
was by threatening to withhold payment 
of the^ arrears that she contrived so long 
to maintain her ascendency in the Swedish 
diet. At length it was officially announced 
that, if the court of Versailles did not speedily execute its engagements, a 
British minister would be received at Stockholm. During the Seven Years’ 
War, no envw from that country had been admitted, in consequence of the 
league with Prussia; but now Sir John Goodricke was despatched in that 
capacity, and through his co-operation with the Russian ambassador the caps 
became the triumplmnt party. The effect of this change was the conclusion 
of a new treaty of amity and commerce (1776) between these three states 
respectively, in which it was stipulated tliat the subjects of each should enjoy 
in their several kingdoms, ports, and havens, «dl the reciprocal advanta^ 
and immunities granted to the most favoured nations. France, after ten 
years of intrigue and a vast sacrifice of blood and treasure, thus beheld her 
primary object thwarted, and the political supremacy for which she had 
struggled, monopolised by her enemies. But neither the loip of her influence, 
nor wie new combination of power against her, could eradicate tier desire of 
dominating over Sweden. 

The diuce de Choiseul, then minister for foreign affairs, was determined 
to reassert he/ ascendency at all hazards. Having failed in one project, he 
invented another, and sought to govern under the name of Frederick Adol- 
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pht20. The scheme was at onoe daring and ingenious, embracing the bold 
design of.iendering the king absolute, and restoring to the crown all the 
prerogatives it had lost. Louis XV had endeavoured to implicate the Swedes 
m the war between Russia and the Porte; but as the sovereign was entirely 
dependent on the estates, which were then swayed by the party adverse to 
the interests of France, it became necessary to attempt a change in the con- 
stitution. The prospect of augmented power, and the influence of the queen, 
prevailed with his majesty to favour the enterprise of the French minister. 
The duke de Choiseul so far carried his point as to obtain the predominance 
in the diet of the hat or royalist party; but the more difficult task still 
remained: to procure the sanction of the diet to any proposal for subverting 
the constitution, particularly as the suggestion of such an alteration in that 
assembly was declared to be high treason. 

As a last effort, the partisans of France made a secret proposal that force 
should be used to subvert the constitution of Sweden; but the moderation 
of Adolphus Frederick would not allow him to countenance that experiment. 
This obstacle, however, was speedily removed by the death of that excellent 
prince (February 12th, 1771), and the completion of the scheme begun under 
Ihe father was accomplished by the bold and artful policy of the son. 


GUSTAVUB III AND THE REVOLUTION OF 1772 

Gustavus III, who next ascended the throne, was then in France, having 
undertaken a journey to that country with a view to obtain the performance 
of her pecuniary engagements. The acquisition of the regal dignity gave 
an unexpected success to the negotiation. A promise was obtained from 
the French court to pay Sweden 1,5(X),(X)0 livres annually, and to furnish the 
means of supporting the French party at the ensuing diet. Count Scheffer, 
who had been despatched to Paris to communicate the intelligence of his late 
majesty’s death, Imd the address, by representing to Louis XV the deplorable 
situation to which the finances of the kingdom were reduced by the with- 
holding of payment of the subsidies so long due, to procure an order for imme- 
diately liemidating a considerable portion of the arrears.^ 

Kmg Gustavus 111 made his entry into Stockholm on 30th, 1771, 
amidst the acclamations of his people. After the reign of two German mock- 
kings, he was the first monarch who was a native of the coimtry and a Swede 
at heart, and who spoke to his Swedish subjects in their mother tongue. He 
was, moreover, condescending and eloquent as no sovereign of that country 
had been within the memory of living man. 

The diet assembled on the 13th of June. ** It is the proud ambition of my 
life,” thus the king addressed the estates, ''to be the first citizen of a free 
nation. Not in pomp, nor in absolute power, but in concord and love, does 
the hapjriness of a p^ple consist.” But the diet did as all its predecessors 
had done. A scandalous quarrel between the hats, who ruled the nobility, 
and the caps, who dominated the other three estates, surged to and fro throi^ 
eight months of tumult and clamour — a spectade enacted as if by com* 
mand, to exhibit onoe more to the whole world the hideous disoider of a 
commonwealth corroded through and through by the spirit of faction, and 
which was turned to account by skilful pens to prophe^ through the press 
that Sweden would share the fate of Poland, unless she had rixqdy recouseO 
to the saving standard of monarchy. At the beginning of 177%, a Stockho&n 
paper which bad a sride circulation proclaimed: "It is time to us to think 
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of the morrow. We are menaced by the fate of Poland, but we may find a 
Gukavus Adolphus even yet. What is to blame for the unhappy fate of 
Poland? The mutability of the law, the perpetual abasement oi4he power 
of the crown, with its inevitable consequence, the intermeddling of powerful 
neighbours in home affairs. Sweden is safe from such a doom as long as we 
do not prove false to our king and country; we have an ancient countiy to 
defend, and a great king to save. Fellow citizen‘s ^ If the memory of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus still lives in your hearts, oh turn to his grave! From his 
ashes a voice goes forth that cries to each one of you, * The hour is come at 
lastr” 

After eight months of offensive brawling, the estates had at length got 
the new act of security into shape, and the king was to b^* crowned on May 
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29th, after it was signed. But while the caps were revelling m the proud 
consciousness of victory over the hats, the kmg was laying the mine whicm 
was to blow them all up. With his brothers. Princes Chanes and Frederick 
Adolphus, and some enterprising ofl&cers of the army, among whom Coloiwl 
Sprengporten and Captain Hellichius were conspicuous, he had concerted the 
plan which was put into execution on August 12th, 1772, when the last-named 
officer paraded ttie thw hundred men who formed the garrison of the fortress 
of Christianstad in Skfine, and read out a manifesto repudiating allemance to 
the '^so-called estates of the kingdom” because they had trodden law apd 
justice underfoot, and had given the nation over to misery and famm^ and 
the king’s majesty to ■hama and dishonour. “The way is open, brave 
fiwedesr ’ — such were the concluding words of the proclamation ~ * so long m 
our king and country do not receive their due, each one of us will rather flie 
than lay down his arms. Come to us, convince yourselves of the ^cOTty 
of our intentions, and then make common cause with us.” According to a 
preconcerted arrangement, the first person to get wind of 
was Prince Charles, who was at Karl&rona, and who prompts obllectedfiw 
regbnents to save the king from a pretended conspiracy, which was supposea 
to be impending over him and the constitution. . , 

While the secret committee at Stockholm was endeavouring to queli the 
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tumult by issuing tardy orders, the kmg played the w^u with frigid com- 
posure, drew embroidery patterns for ladies of the court, went to the opera 
on the evening of the 18th of August, and afterward held a brilliant reception 
at the palace, jested and trifled, like the most simple-minded of mortals. 
On the morning of the 19th, he moimted his horse, rode to the armoury, 
collected the guards who were preparing to take their turn on duty, ancl 
led them in person to the palace. In the guard-room he made an affecting 
speech to the officers of tne troops just coming on duty, and those about 
to go off, and concluded by asking them whether they were willing to support 
the enterprise he had taken in hand, for the good of his country and the 
deliverance of himself and all good Swedes from further oppression at home 
and abroad, and to take an oath to that effect to his majesty the king alone. 
All but two of his hearers took the oath; the king tied a white handkerchief 
round his left arm, and the officers followed his example. Orders were 
immediately issued for surrounding the hall of the council of state with a 
guard, which should allow no one in or out. Tlie king then paraded the 
assembled troops, repeated what he had already said to the officers: the men 
hailed it with applause, and cried, God save Gustavus III! ” 

As it had been in front of the palace, so it was in the city when the king 
rode through the streets, his drawn sword in his hand, bowing graciously 
to right and left; troops and citizens alike greeted him with a storm of cheers. 
The secret committee dispersed in haste; the council of state never stirred; 
while the king distributed powder and shot among the soldiers, and posted 
cannon in front of the palace, on the bridges, and at the city gates, with 
gunners beside them with lighted matches in their hands. * All the adminis- 
trative colleges and the admiralty had done homage already, when the king 
received, first, the new oath of fealty from the whole body of n^istrates, 
in the guild hall, and. then, at noon, the conCTatulations of the foreign ambas- 
sadors, whom he had invited to dinner at the palace. In a couple of hours, 
and without shedding a single drop of blood, he had overthrown a govern- 
ment of hireling ranters and craven praters who did not venture to oppose 
him by so much as a word; and on the 20th he assembled all the citizens 
of Stockholm, in order that he might take the royal oath of fidelity to his 
people, and receive the oath of allegiance from them. The final act of the 
revolution followed next day, when the king received the estates in the 
assembly hall of the diet, round which the grenadiers and cannon were ranged 
on eveiy side, and after administering a sharp rebuke to the spirit of faction 
by which Sweden had hitherto been distracted and disgraced, caused a new 
constitution, consisting of fifty-seven articles, to be read — a constitution 
that bore not the slightest resemblance to that of 1720, which he had sworn 
to respect, but nevertheless accorded well with his promise to establish no 
form of despotism. For, in substance, the new fundamental law of the state, 
which the estates accepted without debate and with touching unanimity, 
established a monarchy limited by wise laws imposed by itself. 

The main provisions of the new constitution were as follows: (1) The 
estates of the kingdom to subsist as before; no new laws to be made nor old 
laws repealed without their concurrence (Art. 40); but the king alone to 
detenuine when and where the diet shall assemble (Art. 38) ; the estates to 
concern themselves solely with the matters submitted to them by the king 
(Art. 49); and no diet to last longer than three months (Art. 46). (2) The 
king to appoint the councillors of state, who are responsible to him mone; 
the councillors to advise him in matters in which he shall confer with them 
(Art. 4) ; but to have no more than a consultative voice, and the decision to 
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rest the kin^ alone (Art. 8). (3) The king to have the prerogative of 
concluding armistices, peace, and offensive and defensive alliances (Art. 6) ; 
likewise the right of waging a defensiye war on his own absolute authority 
(Art. 45); an offensive war, only with the consent of the estates (Art. 48). 
(4) The existing taxes to remain in force imtil new ones have been agreed upon 
(Art. 46) ; in the event of war, the king to he at liberty to take any measures 
conducive to the good of the state, particularlv in the matter of levying 
taxes. (5) Tlie supreme command of the forces by land and sea to pei^ir 
to the king alone. 

At six-arid-twenty the nephev^ of KH'deiick the (In'at had ghen i)ir)of 
of an unusual combination of prudenc and em^rgy, and those who had lu Ul 
no methoiLs IxMK'ath them in their at ticks on the king and hi^ party, could 
not fairly complain of his duplicity and breach of th. The factions had 
raged together, using the dungeon, the rack, and the 1 “acKman's axe against 
all who would have put an end to the heinous comiption ol the body politic 
by strengthening the monarchy; the monarch who broke their dominion 
needed only to wow his weapons, only to draw his svOlil, and the cowardice 
that waits upon an evil conscience did the rest. A couple of arrests of a few 
hours duration was the whole extiuit of the force required for the victory of 
the 19th of August." 

In a few years Gustavus is said to have repented of his liberality in regard 
to the constitution. That his powers were more limited than he intended 
is probably true; but they were larger than pleased such people as were in 
the mterest of the Russian empress. He always looked with anxiety towards 
the east. In 1777, he paid a formal visit to Catherine II, whose intentions 
respecting him he was desirous to fathom; but she was impenetrable; and 
though he was magnificently entertained, and, in return, acceded to the armed 
neutrality, there was no good-will between them. She ever regretted the 
decline of her influence over a kingdom which she had been accustomed to 
regard in the light of a province; the other, aware of the sentiment and 
apprehensive of future intrigues, could not assume a cordiality which he did 
not feel.*» 

Gustavus, as Schlosser? says, had at last introduced law and order into 
Sweden; but otherwise he did more for court festivals, masked balls, theatres, 
architectural structures, and a French genre of literature, on which enormous 
sums were wasted, than for the benefit of the people, and he even imposed 
greater restrictions on the press than those existing under the oligarchy he had 
overturned. In the middle of the 18th century, the Swedish masons nad dis- 
covered that the English masonry, which had found its way in among them, 
was too simple and humble; and they longed for greater splendour and pomp^ 
secrets and elaborations. The fant^ic king endeavoured to supply these 
supposed needs by working out a new Swedish system, made up from the 
^nmne masonry and what was understood by the term ^‘Rosicrucianism^” 
but in particular from the system of Qermont; and in this creation the wnt- , 
i^s and teachings of the mystic Swedenborg may not have been without their 
effect. P 

From the year 1777 Gustavus entered on a path which Catherine II 
must have been pleased to see him tread; and ^e therefore did everything 
in her power to encourage him in his folly. He strove to imitate her splen- 
dour, without being possessed of her means, and wished, like hei^ to become a 
patron and protector of the fine arts. In reference to the empress of Russia, 
indeed, Gustavus III of Sweden played no very honourable part. He oot- 
descended to accept her presents, and received her acts of politeness with 
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gratitude, and afterwards wished to play the hero and measure his ^rength 
with hers. 

If we ascribe ever so much of the repimches thrown upon the king to 
intri^es and to the caluinnies of that portion of the high nobility which was 
humbled in 1772, still his extravagance on his journeys and in f6tes and 
balls, operas and plays, jousting and ostentation, with the arts and artists, 
was proof enough that the proceeds of his hateful brandy monopoly, which his 
extravagance had impelled him to make in 1775, would not long suffice to 
meet those deficiencies which his waste and extravagance had caused in 
the finances of the kingdom.? 


RUSSIAN WARS OF GUSTAVUS III 

The treaties which Sweden formed with the Porte, though chiefly designed 
for commercial objects, also gave umbrage to the empress, who wished to 

engross the wealth, no less than the 
power, of the North. When, in 1787, the 
sultan declared war against her, Gus- 
tavus did the same, without consulting 
the diet. That war was not agreeable 
to the nation, still less to tliat portion 
of it in the interests of Russia — the 
nobles and leading burghers who were 
pensioned by Catherine. Even the 
moderate of all parties were dissatisfied 
with th(» power thus claimed by the 
king; but the armaments Siiiled. While 
the land forces reduced several fortresses 
in Rassian Finland, a fleet of twenty 
sail, under the duke of Sddermanland, 
the king's brother, appeared off Kron- 
stadt, and threw St. Petersburg itself 
into consternation. The reduction of 
Fredrikshamn, which may be called 
one of the outworks of the Russian 
capital, was the great object of Gus- 
tavus; but to his inexpressible mortificar 
tion, many of his officers refused to march any farther, alleging as the reason 
bhat, by the Swedish constitution, they could not join in a war which the 
nation had not sanctioned. In vain did he remonstrate; in vain arrest the 
officers, and send them to be tried at Stockholm: their example influenced 
the rest, and he was compelled to suspend his operations. His disquietude 
WBB increased by the hostilities of the Danes, who, at the call of the empress 
their ally, invaded Sweden, penetrated into Vestergotland, and laid siege to 
Gkrthenbuig. The mult might have been more serious had not England, 

r land, and Prussia, ever intent on the balance of European power, lorced 
two kings of Denmark and Sweden to sign a truce. 

Ihat Guatavus shoffid be incensed with this failure of his hopes was 
natural ; and he determined to set at rest the dispute as to his rig^t of malring 
peace or war, by’wresting from the estates its formal recognition. The 
measures which he submitted were embodied in the Act of Security, and 
included some other declarations which he wished to be made. Hythe 
three inferior ordere the B/St was sanctioned; but the nobles withheld their 
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consent. He then contended that, as the bill was not lee^tive but merely 
declaratory, and had been received by three-fourths of Sie orders, it would 
have the force of law if signed by the president, without the consent of the 
nobles. Tite president concurred in this view of the case, and signed it. 

With his increased prerogatives, or rather, with their amplified declaration, 
Gustavus now hoped to push the war against Russia with new vi^ur. In 
the first campaign, the fortune of the war was nearly balanced, both in Fin- 
land and on the deep. In the next, the advantage was manifestly on the side 
of Sweden. In one naval action he captured or destroyetl forty-two vessels 
of the enemy. Both parties, being deserted by their allies, inclined for peace; 
and it w:is concluded in 1790, in the camp near the bank of the Kymnif ne. 
They restored their conquests and their prisoners, so that things remained 
exactly as they were before the war. In two years Russia and Turkey 
agreed to articles of pacification. That portcntoiw e\ent, the French Revo- 
lution, made all Europe hasten towards a reconciliation, that the progress of 
the new power might be watched and resisted. 

From the first appearance of that cliange, the chivalry of Gustavus induced 
him to propose some magnificent design for the benefit of the French royal 
family. He was also anxious for the general interest of thrones; and he 
was easily persuaded to become the bead of a Europiean coalition against 
principles and measures which struck at the root of all security. With a 
large army of Swedes and Russians, he was to land in Normandy and march 
at once on Paris: on the south, France was to be invaded by the Spaniards; 
while, m the east, the Austrians, the Sardinians, and other allies were to be 
equally active. These combined operations were to be directed by Gustavus 
who, in conjunction with the emperor Leopold, was adopting the most effectual 
measures for success, when Leopold paid the debt of nature, in less th^ a 
month after the signature of the treaty. In a fortnight more, the king him 
self was assassinated at a ball. 

TRAGIC END OF GUSTAVUS HI 

The author of the deed, Anckarstrom, was traced, arrested, tried, and 
executed; but he accomplices who did not suffer the extreme penaltj^ 
and of whom some were nominally punished.^ This circumstence, couwd 
with the little zeal shown for his memory by his brother, the duke of Soiter- 
manland (regent during the minority of his son, Gustavus IV), and wrth other 
events, caused the Swedes themselves to believe that the nearest of his kins- 
men were privy to the deed; that the Jacobins of Pans had no particmation 
in it; and that the discontented nobles were equally innocent of it. It 
be, however, that all these parties were, more or leM, implicate m it; and 
that the duke, seeing the agitation of men's minds, placed himself at the naad 
of the movement, ffiough ne directed its operations unseen. ^ 

Connected with this tragedy are some facts given by Laing in his Tour 
in Sweden: The assassin Anckarstrom appears to have had no mjunes to 
avenge, to have been no political or relirious fanatic, no madman, but simply 
a cold-blooded murderer, who had miscalculated the political position 
wishes of those who would gain by his crime, and the circumstances on wmsh 
he had relM for his escape and their protection and secret favour. He 
the king at a masquerade in the Opera House, about nudnignt>on tl» lota 
of March, 1792.” In a recent Swedish puUication the following aneraote Is 
given, which 4 )oints out the direction public suspicion hM tak^: 
king felt himf ftif wounded, his first care was tfir smid his confidMitial pngs 
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De Besche to communicate the event to his brother, the duke of Sdderman- 
land; probably, says the writer, to ascertain how deeply wounded the fra- 
ternal heart would be by the tidings. The duke’s court establishment had 
^pTOd and retired at an early hour, as usual, and his chamberlain, who slept 
in the anteroom, wished to prevent De Besche from going into the duke’s 
slee^g apartments, as his royal highness had long before retired to rest. 
De Besche, having the king’s orders, persisted in going in, and found the 
duke, not undressed and in bed, but arrayed in his full state uniform as high 
admiral — his blue riband on, his sword and feathered hat in readiness on a 
stool beside him — with wax candles lighted on the tables and sitting on a 

sofa, awaiting, os the writer expresses 
it, the calls of providence. Such sus- 
picions are often adopted, because they 
solve circumstances not otherwise ex- 
plicable, and because the situation and 
cliaracter of the individual admit the 
possibility or probability of his guilt. 
Ihe king had long been married with- 
out issue, and his brother was consid- 
ered heir to the crown. The birth of 
Gustavus’ son, on the 1st of November, 
1778, put an end to prospects reckoned 
upon as a certainty. The peculiarity 
of this position might give rise to the 
suspicion; and the subsequent actions 
of the duke furnishing nothing to refute 
and something to confirm it, the de- 
moralised stete, also, of the Swedish 
court rendering nothing evil incredible, 
the suspicion still atta^es to this per- 
sonae. 

He was regent during his nephew’s 
minority, and one act of his govern- 
ment marks his character. His late 
brother’s personal friend, a ^neral 
Armfeld, was condenmed, while ab- 
sent, for treason; and the countess Mag- 
dalena Rudenskold — a young lady of great beauty, the daughter of an old 
friend of his father, brought up at the court of his own sister, and who it was 
known had rejected his licentious addresses — was condemned as an accom- 
plice in the treason of her friend or lover. General Armfeld, and punished, by 
tl^ duke’s special command, with the pillory and imprisonment for life in the 
common house of correction. The young kii^, on coming of age, restored the 
parties to their honours and estates. Suspicion can- scarcely injure such a 
character. Many small circumstances during the minority and subsequent 
sevent^n years of Gustavus IV’s reign indicate the will of this uncle, if a safe 
*and unsuspected way could be found, to seize the crown. During the regency 
inquiries were secretly made of the physicians, it is stated, with regard to 
mental capacity and faculties of the young king; as Gustavus displayed in 
infancy much of that singularity of character which marked his future life. 
Absurd reports were also industriously circulated that he was not the off- 
spring of the late king, but of an adulterous amour of the queen ^th a Colonel 
Munk, to whom he bore a resemblance. It was even whispered that the duke 
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of SodermaDland had incontrovertible proofs of the facts in his hands, but 
from motives of delicacy did not produce them, and rath^ renounced the right 
to’ the crown than unveil the family dishonour. English travellers of repute, 
such as Wraxall, have not scrupled to adopt and circulate this tale, evidently 
got up to serve a court intrigue. Subsequent events sufficiently proved that 
the duke of Sodermanland had no such delicacy or consideration for his family 
lionour in his character. On this subject we will not decide. Let the reader 
draw his own inference. 

The character of Gustavus was not without greatness. On his death-bed 
(he lingered twelve days), he c^^dently attributed the deed to a political 
conspiracy; begged that the authors might not i)o punished; and expres M 
a hope, that now, when he was about to leave all sublunary Hungs, there 
would he a reconciliation of parties. Heroic, enterpnoing, a great patron oi 
literature, science, and the arts, he would have b!ecj iclolised, but for his 
sc'lfish ambition and the mixture of duplicity and violcnci* with which he 
restored arbitrary power 




CHAPTER XIII 

DENMARK IN THE EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH 
CENTURIES 

Wb have seen that in 1699 the reigning king of Denmark, Frederick IV, 
was tempted by the youth of Charles Xll of Sweden to invade the dommions 
of his alty the duke of Holstein. Frederick was little aware of the spirit of his 
opponent. We have seen how Charles, determined to strike at once at his 
enemy’s capital, lost no time in crossing the narrow sea between Sw^en and 
Denmark, and in investing the city of Copenhagen; how the inhabitants in 
alarm appealed to the humanity of the young monarch; and that the result 
was the speedy conclusion of peace, witn the pa 3 rment of a sum of money to 
tie Swedes. Taught by this lesson, the Danish government remained neutral 
in the following years, when the course of events led Charles and his army 
into Poland and Sfi«ony. After the defeat of Charles at the battle of Pultowa, 
in the year 1709, and his subsequent flight into Turkev, the king of Denmark 
eagerly embraced the opportunity of renewing hostilities with Sweden, and 
invaded both Holstein in the south and the province of Sk&ne to the north. 

|3ilf&tiA was badly provided with troops, but it had officers trained in one 
of the best military schools of the age, and a peasantry full of national anti- 
pathy to the Danes. The result was a spirited attack on the invading army, 
followed by its defeat and precipitate flight into Denmark. The war wm 
then carried on with alternate success in different parts — in Pomerani a, in 
Holstein, and in Norway; until at last the military career of Charles XII 
unexpectedly to a close, in the end of 1718. Some time afterwaids 
negotiations were opened between Sweden and Denmark, under the media- 
tion of England, and ended in 1720 in a definitive treaty of peace, concluded 
at Stockholm. It was then that Sweden lost all the advantages^gained since 
the Peace of Westphalia, and that George I of England as elector of Han- 
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over, Ptussia, and Peter the Great shared with Denmark the spoil of Sweden. 
From that time no danger threatened Denmark from the side of its neigh- 
bour, though the cessation of the rivalry was more perceptible in the decune 
of Sweden than in the progress of Denmark. The Danish government had 
now ample experience of the sacrifices attendant on war, and of the expe- 
diency, to a state of such limited power, of avoiding political collisions. It 
consequently adopted a peace policy, to which it has almost ever since 
endeavoured to adhere.^ 

A narrow-minded and gloomy puritanism held Christian VI (1730-1746» 
aloof from his people, who never reposed confidence in him; while the extrav- 
agant tastes of his queen, Sophia Magdalena, threw the finances of the king- 
dom into disorder, and a mihtia law, enactcci in 1733, rendere*! the lot of the 
peasantry even more melancholy than it had hitherto Ix'en under the constant 
oppression of aristocratic rule. Nevertheless, his reign was ]>ot wholly unmeri- 
torious. Among the services it rendered to the country, we may mention 
the revival of the University of Copenhagen, which had lapsed into utter 
decay; the reform of the higher schools, and the eii^blishment of national 
and city schools; the mstitution of a b^k of issue, exchan^, and loan; a 
fire insurance society, and a general widows' insurance fund; the introduction 
of factories and manufactures; the prennotion of trade; and, more especially, 
an extremely active solicitude for the efiSciency of the navy, which was double 
by Count Donneskjold Samsoe and Admiral Suhm (father of the historian), 
and raised to thirty ships of the line and sixteen frigates. 

Under the jovial and amiable King Frederick V (1746-1766), a complete 
transformation took place. The couii; flung aside its monkish garb^ and 
gave the people in town and country liberty to sing and dance and indulge 
in the old traditional popular sports, which had been prohibited in the pre- 
vious reign. The Copenhagen tlieatre restored to the stage the comedies in 
which Ludvig Holberg, Denmark's first national poet (1684-1754), had held 
up the mirror to his fellow countrymen. Count Johann Hartwig Ernst von 
Bemstorff, an admirable minister, established friendly relations with Sweden, 
steered his country prudently through the perils and temptations of the Seven 
Years' War, and had the ^ood fortune to escape, by the sudden dethroneme^lt 
of Peter III, the war with Russia which would otherwise have been inevi- 
table. This minister looked upon the fostering of national industries ta his 
peculiar task, and actually stimiflated them to a certain degree of artificial 
prosperity, by prohibiting the importation of one hundred and fifty kinds^ of 
merchandise. More beneficial results accrued from a commercial policy 
which opened the Mediterranean to the Danish flag, hi^erto excluded from 
those waters, by means of commercial treaties with .^iers, Morocco, Tunis, 
Tripoli, Genoa, Naples, and the sultan. An E^t India company carried on a 
veiy profitable trade with the East Indies, while the West Indian trade began 
to flourish only after the monopoly of the company which exploited the su^ 
plantations in Santa Cruz had b^n abolished. The king brilliantly distm- 
guished him^lf as a Msecenas of learning and the fine arte, taking not Bem- 
storff alone, but Count Moltke and Eric Pontoppidan, the learned vice-chan- 
cellor of the University of Copenhagen, into council in the matter. Wrojp. 
Germany he brou^t the pulpit-orator Johann Andreas Cramer, and to 
friend the poet Klopstock, me natui^te Oeder mid Eratzen|tein, the ptor 
gogue Basedow, ana the historian Johann Heinrich Schlegel. Maisten Xw 
Duhr, the father of the historian, made his famous travels in Egypt and 
Arabia at the expense of the Daniil government. The academy for the 
sons of noblemen at Soro, which hiKl been closed since 1665, was again opened 
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by t)ie help of a munificent donation from the poet Holberg, and became the 
sce^ of the labours of a large body of distinguished Danish scholars. A 
society of the fine arts came into being at Copenhagen, a Norwegian scientific 
society at Trondhjein. The king founded the Frederick hospital at Copen- 
h^n, and Oeder laid out a botanic garden in the vicinity oi the town. In 
his House of Education the king had two hundred and sixty boys, the sons 
of poor parents, brought up and taught, free of charge, between the ages of 
five and sixteen. 

From the economic magazine which Pontoppidan was allowed to edit free 
of censorship, from 1757 to 1764, went forth the impulse to that intellectual 

movement which never rested till, 
towards the end of the century, it 
had completed the work of emanci- 
pating the peasantry, to which 
even Frederick V lent no direct aid 
by statutory reforms. Thus the 
Danish monarchy, which had been 
absolute de jure for more than a 
hundred years, had only exerted 
its absolute authority within 
strictly defined limits, and liad by 
no means adequately fulfilled its 
most sacred duty, the protection 
of the weak and wrongfully op- 
pressed. Open conflict between 
the monarchy and the aristocracy 
was avoided oy a tacit compromise 
of which eight hundred ttiousand 
peasant serfs were the victims — 
slaves, as a competent Danish 
frsdekiok V judge says of this period, whose 

* ( 1733 - 1706 ) lot was to be born to suffer with- 

out guilt, to labour without re- 
ward, to roll the stone of Sisyphus, to draw water in the vessel of the 
Danaides, and to endure the thirst of Tantalus. And yet the experiments 
made by certain magnanimous noblemen of German descent, in the emanci- 
pation of their own serfs, had been crowned with such brilliant success that 
every thinking landowner ought to have followed their example for the sake 
of his own interest. Conspicuous among these few was Count Hans von 
Kantzau, who, in 1739, abolished serfdom and villein service on his magnifi- 
cent state of Ascheberg, on the banks of the Lake of Ploen; converted his 
peasantry into a hereditary tenantry; and in the year 17^ was able to 
demonstrate — as the result of twenty-seven years' experience — that the 
peasants had thereby become well-to-do, industrious, and well-con<lucted 
members of society, while, in spite of all his outlay on new houses, draught 
cattle, etc., he himself drew a far larger income than before. 

^thusiasm for peasant emancipation, in theory, had already become the 
fashion in enlightened circles by the time that, after a long illness, Freder- 
ick V died (January 14th, 1766), and was succeeded by his son Christian VII, 
who was then seventeen years of age, and one of the most singular beings 
ever fated to wear a crown. Endowed with striking beauty of feature, great 
physical strength and mental vivacity, he early became a faarourite with 
those who hold that felicitous inspirations betoken intellectual maturity, that 
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elocjuent conversation in, it may be, one or two foreign languages argues a 
basis of solid learning, and who take certain courtly graces as evidence of 
thorough good breeding. But, even when he was twelve years old, the best 
of his tutors, Reverdil of Waatland, noted an uncanny contrariety of temper 
in him; variable as an April day, he alternated between wild spirits and pro* 
found moroseness, vehement desire and indolent weakness of will. Vain to 
foppery, as ot^iai-geniuses are apt to be, he desired to shine in every possible 
sphere; but nis ambition aimed no higher than that of an actor who is sure 
of applause. As crown prince, it was liLs 
great^t grief that he would one day be 
king: a vague presentiment warned him 
that a king must work, and work of every 
kind was abhorrent to him. When Chris- 
tian actually became king, Reverdil in- 
dulged in the illusion which he has re- 
corded in the words, “I was pleased to 
observe how my seventeen-year-old pupil 
consoled himself for the misfortune of be- 
ing king, by hopes of the good ho could 
do.” Christian Vll, however, did nothing 
that duty required of him, and everything 
that was unworthy of a king. 

In the hope of diverting him from the 
undignified courses to which he had aban- 
doned himself in the company of worth- 
less associates, the ministers, who still re- 
tained the offices they had held under his 
father, married him to Caroline Matilda, 
sister of George III of England, a lovely 
and sprightly princess, fifteen years of age, 
who bestowed her hand upon him on the 
8th of November, 1766. The marriage 
brought about no reformation, and the 
follies the king perpetrated day and night 
suggested to me ministers the idea of im- 
proving his mind by foreign travel. He started on his tour in May, 1768, 
accompanied by his bosom friend. Count Hoick; but after recklessly spend- 
ing a vast amount of money in London and Paris, he came back in January, 
1769, as sick in body and mind os when he went. 



JOHANM FrZIDRIOS STRUWBII 
(1787-1778) 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF BTBUENSEE 

Christian, however, brought with him a young physician-in-ordinary, 
Johann Friedrich Struensee by name, whose acqimintance he had made at 
Altona. To the amazement of the whole court, this man effected an immedi- , 
ate change in the situation. The king and queen became a united coupl^ 
the former was all at once as gentle and yielding as he had l^n Iwrsh and 
intr^table; while the latter overcame the aversion with which misery had 
inspired her, governed her husband, and gave her heart to the man who had 
taught her to love him, that through her he might rule the king and the 
countiy. 

Equally^indispensable to them both, Struensee was appointed the^ king’s 
reader and the queen’s private secretary, in the spring of 1770. He lived m 
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the polace, and followed the royal pair like their idiadow on every excursion 
they made; the queen had no pleaaure nor life apart from him, and aban- 
doned heraelf to her passion as freely as though no cloud could ever dim the 
smiling heaven of her first love. On the pleasure tour which the inseparable 
trio made in Holstein in the summer of 1770, she seemed absolutely intoxi- 
cated — she had often forgotten that she was a queen, but now she forgot 
that she was a woman. She appeared in public in male attire; she was per- 
petually to seen at the side of her beloved Struensee, on horseback or 
afoot; and, in the autumn of the same year, the latter suddenly dropped the 
part of a favoured courtier to grasp the helm of the state. By an order of the 
13th of September, the worthy minister Bernstorff was dismissed with the ut- 
most suddenness; and on the following day an edict was published, which was 
nothing less than the announcement of a complete breach with previous usage 
and precedent. The royal edict of September 14th, 1770, abolished the 
censorship of the press, and panted it unrestricted freedom —an unexampled 
proceeding, which was received in Denmark with blank amazement and 
greeted wilh a veritable chorus of acclamation by Liberals ever 3 rwhere. Vol- 
taiie celebrated it in a poetical letter to his majesty the king of Denmark. 
On the 24th of September, the press edict was followed by the repeal of the 
oppressive tax upon salt, and this in its turn by the abolition of the so-called 
** third holy days ’’ at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, and of six other 
church festivals. On the same day, a strict regulation was issued to check 
the abuses practised in connection with reversions of offices by the appoint- 
ment of unfit persons; on the 10th of November, the administrative colleges 
were admonished to confine themselves to exhaustice preliminary delibera- 
tions, and to leave the ultimate decision in all affairs to the king; and on the 
31st of December, the duty of observing laconic brevity and unreserved can- 
dour in the proposals and arguments brought under discui^ion was enjoined 
upon them. A more decisive blow was aimed at the existing system by the 
aoolition (December 27th) of the privy council, which was superseded by 
government by the king’s cabinet. On the same day, a whole series of im- 
pediments to marriage, some of them insurmountable and some only to be 
set aside by money payments, were simply abrogated. Thus, the latter half 
of the memorable year of 1770 ended with a quantity of profitable innova- 
tions, such as no Danish government had ever bestowed upon the country 
in BO short a space of time. 

The original author of all these measures was Struensee, whom the king 
followed blindly. He was a man who saw, with the unbiassed vision of a 
foreigner, all the rotten places in the state of Denmark, and could make the 
saving incbion in the right spot with the steady hand of a practised sur- 
geon. He was not a creative genius: his ideas were neither comprehensive 
nor particularly novel; in everything that he wrote and did we recognise, 
now the type of Prussian absolutism, now the school of French enlightenment 
and the ^ucational wisdom of Rousseau. His method, too, suffers from 
pbvous defects. We must not blame the reformer of thirty-three too severely 
for the heedless haste with which he often acted; his power was wholly based 
on the love of the weak wife of an utterly worthless king, and he had need of 
haste to work while it was yet day. Far worse faults were: his obvious lack of 
any homogeneous jplfui; the unnecessary way in which he provoked the sus- 
ceptibilities of the i)anes, even in mattm in which no harm could have been 
done by considering them; and the fact that, at the height of his power, he 
did all he could to put weapons in the hands of lus enemies, and nothing to 
protect himsdC against a simden leverse. In such mattm as the xefoim of 
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old abuses, the invention of simple and workable methods, the utilisation 
of the best material at his command, the thoughtful consideration of points 
which invariably elude the notice of an unreasoning bureaucracy, and tiie 
superintendence of all those thin^ which a paternal monarchy, in the b^t 
sense of the word, regards ^ falling within tne sphere of its duty, Struensee 
displayed an acuteness of judgment and a reforming ener^ such as Den- 
mark had never known, and for which the country owes nim a debt of gratitude 
to this day. He could not have taken the vigorous line he took with such 
intrepidity, except by the help of the careless optimism which manifeste<i 
itselt in all his actions: but this verv optimism blinded him to perils his 
own making, and thus sealed his doom. 

The next year, 1771, besides witnessing the dismissal of a number of court 
and government officials, brought forth a salutary n'gulation of the forced 
ser\ ice of the peasants, limiting it to a certain iiumbci ot days; the better 
enforcement of the liabilitv of aristocratic debtors; the elevation of the Dan- 
ish and German court of chancery (JvsiizkanzleiJ to tLe lank of college, with 
an admirable staff; a municipal organisation for 0\penhagen, with Ck>unt 
Holstein as chief president; considerable economics at court, due to the 
abolition of useless posts and ilv* reduction or confiscation of pensions; a 
reform of the public finances by the erection of a college of finance, which 
Geder, the botanist, regulated and reduced to a uniform system, and which 
was fortunate in securing the valuable services of Councillor of Justice fjus- 
Uzrnth) Karl August Struensee, the minister’s elder brother; the institution 
oi a Superior and a Municipal Court of Justice at Copenhagen, which intro- 
duced into the administration of justice in the capital a uniformity and 
promptitude which had long been s^ly lacking; the founding of a foundling 
hospital; the repeal of all the penalties hitherto attached to the parentage 
of illegitimate children and the laws prohibiting marriage between persons 
guilty of adultery; the numbering of houses in Copenh^en; arrangements 
for the cleaning and lighting of streets, etc. Struensee had brought about 
all these reforms, partly on his own initiative and partly at the suggestion 
of his confidential agents, without himself assuming any rank higher than 
that of master of requests. On the 14th of July, 1771, however, he pro- 
ceeded to have himself appointed minister of the privy cabinet, with authority 
to draw up orders in council, without the royal signature, which should have 
equal validity with those issued under the king’s own hand — a privilege 
which no Danish minister had up to that time enjoyed, and one which was 
incompatible with the old act of Succession of 1665. A week later Struensee 
and his friend Enevold Brandt, the king’s chamberlain, who had acted as the 
king’s attendant during his minority, were raised to the rank of counts. 

if we except the introduction of the lottery system, hitherto unknown in 
Denmark, we must upon consideration unreservedly allow that the new 
financial administration was the bright side of Struensee’s rule; but, though^ 
it freed the country from debt and rid it of parasites, it raised up a host of 
enemies for its author. Numbers of officers of the court and government 
had lost place and preferment, salaries and pensions; hundreds of artisans 
had been deprived of work and wages by the abolition of state factories. He 
had now only to fall out with the army, to find himself defenceless against 
the indignation of the patrician families of Copenhagen, whd vwre mortified 
by the new municipal organisation; against the fanaticism of the Lutheran 
z^ote, who called down the vengeance of heaven on him for a free thinker 
and^ libertine;r‘ and against the profoimd grudge which the nobles bore ^e 
foreign upstwt who had ecUpsed and affronted tiiem. A government which 
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did not even take the trouble to publish Danish translations of edicts drawn 
up in German — a government or which the head laughingly avowed that he 
had no time to learn the Danish language — seemed in their eyes un-Danish 
and no better than foreign domination. 

THE FALL OP BTRUENBBB 

When a government that is hated ceases to be feared, it is lost. For 
Struensee, the fatal moment came on the 24th of December, when the royal 
guards replied to an order of the king, directing that they should be disbanded 
and distributed among other regiments, by an armed mutiny, which ended, 
after scenes of gross public misdemeanour, in the dismissal of the men to 
their homes, by the terrified count, with bag and baggage and a bounty of 
three rix-dollars a piece. Nothing but armed intervention could have quelled 
the storm which broke forth against Struensee in the free press, and which 
an admonitory edict of the 7th of October had proved powerless to keep in 
check. The dismissal of the guards consequently meant nothing less than 
thB disarmament of the court. 

A conspiracy was promptly formed, with the queen-mother Juliana Maria, 
the crown prince Frederick, and his private secretary, the theologian Otto 
Guldberg, at its head; its executive instruments being Lieutenant-General 
Count Ran tzau-Ascheberg,Commissaiy-General for War Beringskjold, Major- 
General von Eickstedt, and Colonel KoUer — that is to say, the chiefs of that 
very armed force with which despotism can by no means do everything, and 
without which it can do nothing whatever. In the night between the 16th 
and 17th of January, 1772, Koller and Eickstedt were on guard at the castle, 
the former with the Fainter regiment of in Ian try, the latter with the Zealand 
dragoons. A great masked ball had been held at Cliristianborg castle that even- 
ing; it was over by about two o’clock. At four the consj^irators made their 
first move. The king was roused from his bed, and forced to sign orders for 
the arrest of the queen, Struensee, Brandt, and thirteen of their adherents. 
All the arrests were effected within a few hours; the populace welcomed the 
news with acclamation; the king rewarded, with orders, honours, and pres- 
ents of money, the faithful servants who had saved the country; ana the 
free press overwhelmed with a flood of invective the “monster” who, with 
his accomplices, now lay in fetters under lock and key. 

At the trial, which was opened on the 20th of February by a special com- 
mission of inquiry, Struensee from the beginning manifested all the symp- 
toms of utter breakdown. He confirmed the depositions which brought so 
heavy an indictment against his relations with the queen that silence or 
denial was hardly possible, by confessions which betrayed shocking meanness 
of spirit. How far above the wretched man did the unhappy queen tower, 
when, receiving in her prison at Kronborg the news of Struensee’s confes- 
sion, she declared with unexampled self-command that she took all the blame 
upon herself, for she had been the temptress! On April 28th, 1772, Struensee 
and Brandt were publicly beheaded; and Caroline Matilda, divorced by the 
king, was banished to CeUe, where her short life came to an end on May 10th, 
1776. 

The new acUninistration, of which Guldberg was the moving spirit, hast- 
ened to restore, as far as restoration was possilue, everything that Struensee, 
to the mat profit of the country, had abolished; and for the space of twelve 
years displayed the utmost zeal in refraining from anything| that bore the 
remotest resemblance to reform. Not until the 14th of April, 1784, wheu 
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the oeventeen-year-old crown prince Frederick took the bold step of himself 
fuming the reins of government in the place of his imbecile father, dis- 
missed Guldberg, and appointed Count Andreas Bemstorff, nephew of Count 
Johann Hartwig Bemstorff, to the head of the ministry, did Denmark rejoice 
in a government worthy and capable of wiping out the old score against 
the monarchy and of effecting the emancipation of the peasantry in all the 
dominions oi the Danish crown. The abolition of the peasants* link wiM 
the soil and of villein service, the relief of tlie burdens on trade and com and 
cattle, the conversion of the peasantry into free men and landed proprietors, 
first in Denmark proper and then in Schleswig and Holstein, was the wcu-^ of 
a eominiHsion ai^pointed by Count IVrnstorlf, of which C/Oimt Chii^tian 
lleventlow was the most active member. 


Its edicts of the years 1787 and 1788 bear 
the same significance in the history of the 
agricultural population of Denmark as the 
resolutions of August 4th, 1789, bear in 
that of PYance, and the edicts of ()ctol)er 
9th, 1807, and July 27th, 1808, in that oi 
Pru‘'Sia/ 




nrNMARK AND THP: FRENCH REVOLUTION / 

A short time after [the war of 1788 be- 
lv\een Russia and Sweden, in which Den- 
inaik was forced to take part as Russia's / 
ally,] the French Revolution broke out, 
and boon had all F^urope allanie. Den- aJ kO * 
inaik alone preserved apnident neutrality ^ 

under the wise direction of Andreas Peter jfl 

Bernslorff, and did not let herself be { \ 

moved by the brilliant promises of the MW 

other powers and their impoitunate re- 

quests to take part in the coalition against AnniiEiAd pi-tbh coun't vo> nAUNsioKi'i 
the PVench Republic, represented as the iunihh minibtkh 

coimnon enemy of Europe. Tliis prudent (i785-i7i»7) 

and firm policy bore the most happy re- 
sults. While blood was flowing in rivers over Europe, whole countries were 
scourged, and commerce, industry, and art were at a standstill, Denmark 
attained a high degree of prosperity and internal strength ; and the government 
had the time and moans to introduce many salutary reforms into the social 
structure, particularly in the direction of agrarian economy, which put the 
state in a position to support the great calamities that overtook her later on. 

In these years of peace, when all the other maritime powers were impli- 
cated in the general war, Denmark's commerce reached an unparalleled 
height and development. England — who, thanks to her powerful navy, 
was in a position to protect nor merchant marine — Nortn America and 
Denmark shared the commerce of the world. There were agents in Copen- 
hagen who had relations with everv trading nation. Trade with the East 
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Indies and the carrying of trade to the Mediterranean were equally lucrative 
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intrepid Steen Bille, after a fight between three Danish ships and seven 
Tripolitan vessels, forced the bey to sue for peace, and secured the safety 
of Danish commerce within his waters. Yet Denmark did not enjoy this 
commercial prosperity and other advantages of peace, without undergoing 
attacks and insults on the part of the belligerent powers. The French Repub- 
lic acted in a notably arbitrary manner, which was surpassed only by proud 
and powerful England. It took all the consummate tact of a Bernstorft, 
whom even his own enemies could not refuse to admire, to keep peace, without 
buying it at the price of the nation’s dignity, or abandoning the political 
policy she had still been able to adhere to. An important measure taken by 
Bemstorff to secure the safety of Northern commerce, was the alliance between 
Denmark and Sweden, which was concluded in 1794 and which undertook 
to establish a common patrol within Northern waters, in order to protect 
the Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish merchant marine against attacks by 
the belligerent navies. But the able minister died in 1797 ; and liis passing 
drew tears from a whole nation which realised its irreparable loss. 

It is doubtful, however, whether his wisdom could have dispelled the 
threatening storm; for the time had come when the laws of nations were 
trampled underfoot, and the most powerful states of Europe tried to surpass 
each other in violence and injustice. During the wars of the Revolution, 
England kept encroaching further and further upon the commercial liberty 
of neutral nations, seeking especially to give a broad and hitherto-unheard*of 
interpretation to tlie idea of contraband, which, if rigorously anplied, would 
have almost entirely destroyed Denmark’s trade. In fact, while up to this 
time it had been understood that by contraband of war were meant small- 
arms, powder, cannon, and ammunition, England now tried to include in this 
category moat, flour, and corn, challenging Denmark’s right to bring these 
commodities into France and other belligerent countries. France, in turn, 
took similar s^ps with regard to neutral ships carrying on trade with England 
and her colonics. Over this many difficulties arose, which the skilful negotia- 
tions of Andreas Peter von Bemstorff seemed to settle amicably. After 
the minister’s death, however, began the practice of convoying merchant 
fleets with war vessels — a thing which Bemstorff had particularly abstained 
from, in order to avoid collisions with England. The consequence was that 
the latter country refused to recognise the right of war ships to protect com- 
merce, and began hostilities by attacking and capturing the Danish frigate 
Frcta, which sought to prevent English cruisers from visiting a merchant 
fleet to which it wa.s acting as convoy (July 25th, 1800). To avoid other 
hostilities for the moment, Denmark came to an agreement (August 29th, 
1800) by which the Freia was restored to her, but she was obliged to refrain 
from sending out escorts to merchant ships until the question at issue should 
be settled by negotiation. 

A short time after this, Russia, Sweden, and Prussia concluded a treaty 
of armed neutrality, similar to one already arranged in 1780; and Denmark 
was invited to join the alliance. Before the agreement with England, such 
overtures would have been heartily welcomed by the Danish government, 
which had on several former occasions proposed to Russia and Sweden a 
league for the protection of the neut^ flag. But just at this moment ^ese 
proposals were ^somewhat embarrassing; and it was only after long hesita- 
tion that the Danish government yields to the threatening schemes of the 
capricious czar Paul. It sutoribed to the treaty, with certain reservations, 
however, in order not to violate the agreement with Englard. But these 
did not keep the latter from hostilities; two days before Denmark entered 
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into the neutral alliance (January 16th, 1801), England put an emba^ 
’on all Danish ships within English porte, and issued orders for the occupation 
of the Danish West Indies (Januaiy 14th, 1801). 

The War mth England 

An English squadron of fifty-one ships, among which wore twenty ships 
of the line, entered the Sound, uiwler command of Admirals Parker and 
Nelhon, in the month of March; nnd, although exposed to a raking faie from 
the f 01 tress of Kronborg, it succodhil in passing the batteries uninj«ircd, 
because it hugged the Swedish sboro. where no pr(*paration , had bron made to 
repulse the enemy. The reason of this neglect w’** the mutual distrust of 
th^' Danish and Swedish governments. The crown ,'nTv*e Frederick would 
have taken it in bad part if fortifications had been built the Swedish shore 
of the Sound; and people would have said that tiustavu^ IV had hia eye on 
a part of the customs of that w'at( rway. 

Wh(*n the British flc'ot cam(‘ in sight of Copen’iagen, ir separated into two 
divisions, of which one, iiiniei Nison, jmsliod f.sither soutn, to attack the 
south(‘ni line of Danish fortific itiops; the other, under Parker, cruised 
between the island of Hveii and the battery of the Three Crowns {Tre Kroner), 
Nelson’s fleet was composed of twelve ships of th(' line, seven frigates, and 
miieie(‘n smaller vessels, with twelve hundred cannon and a crew of about 
nine thousand men. The southern line of Danish defence — the only one 
they had to fight with — consisted of seven large low-decked ships, some 
smaller ones, n few prams, and two small frigates; the whole fitted with 620 
guns, and a crew of scarcely five thousand men. The superiority of force 
was decidedly in favour of the enemy; and it consisted not only in the plater 
number of ships and guns, but also in that the British vessels were all under 
sail, while the Danish flotilla, with the exception of four small ships, was 
stationary. On Holy Thursday, the 2nd of April, 1801, at ten in the morning, 
a fierce battle began, which lasted with extreme fury for five or six hours. 
The Danish sailors fought with their hereditary bravery and, under the 
command of Olfert Fischer, upheld their former naval glory against Nelson, 
the favoured of victory, and his overwhelming force. The admiral’s ship 
was badly damaged; and in the end could use but few of her guns. On the 
other side, Olfert Fischer, who was on board the Dannebrogj left that vessel 
when she caught fire in the midst of the battle, and transferred his flag to the 
Holstein; and afterwards, when the latter ship was riddled with shell and 
made useless, the Danish conunander, although wounded, betook himself 
to the Trc Kroner battery, where he continued to direct the fight. The 
crew of the Dann^og, commanded by Braun and afterwards by Lemm^, 
continued to fight although the vessel was in flames; and it was not until a 
third of the men had been either killed or wounded, and all her guns, with 
the exception of three, put out of action, that the blazing ship was abandon^ 
to the enemy. Among the low-deck ^ips, the Promstenen especially dis-‘ 
tinguished herself. The brave Lassen defended her against two ships of the 
line, a frigate, and a brig, until she was reduced to a mere skeleton and hi^ 
only two guns that could be served. Risbrich, on the deck of the Wagrie, 
fought none the less bravely against almost equally disproportionate forces. 
T^e young Villemoes, who commanded a floating battery in which he pla^ 
himself very close to the English admiral’s ship, and fired several shots which 
hit her on the water-line, won Nelson’s adnfiration, and immortalised himself 
in the memory of ids countrymen. 
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When the battle had lasted for three hours. Admiral Parker gave Nelson 
the simal to retreat; but the latter took no notice of the order, and continued 
to fight for some hours. Meantime the southern line of defence was for the 
mort part destroyed, while that on the north had scarcely suffered, and the 
majonty of the English fleet was in a deplorable condition. Most of the 
vesi^ls had lost their sails and yards, and the masts were so liddled with 
projectiles that they threatened at any moment to fall into the sea; besides, 
in the narrow strait with which the enemy were not familiar several of their 
ships had gone aground. Three of their most powerful ships of the line liad 
drifted in front of the Tre Kroner, and one even stranded just opposite the 
battery, whose guns opened a deadly fire upon her. In these circumstances. 
Nelson sent a letter ashore saying that, if the Danes continued to fire, he would 
be compelled to bum the Danish ships which he had in his power, without 
even saving the crews. Whilst his messenger was executing his mission, the 
English admiral held a council of war to decide whether this was an opportune 
moment to attack with his least damaged ships the northern line of defence, 
which had not yet taken part in the action. But his officers were unanimously 
of the opinion that tliis would be impossible, and that the best thing to do 
was to retire; they must take advantage of the favourable wind then blowing 
to get out of the dangerous jiassage, wherc^ they were every moment in danger 
of going aground. After receiving Nelson's letter, the crown prince, 'vmo 
had not been well informed as to the details of the battle, sent an envoy under 
flag of truce, with full powers to conclude a preliminary armistice and pave 
the way for future negotiations. 

Thus closed this sanguinary affair, so glorious for Denmark. Nelson 
rendered justice to the bravery of the Danes; and when he came on shore to 
conduct negotiations in person, he declared that, among the one hundred 
and five sanguinary battles in which he had taken part, that of Copenhagen 
was the bloodiest and fiercest. The Danes lost 1035 killed and wounded; 
the English, according to their own statement 1200; but there is no doubt 
that this fi^e should be much higher, since they admitted having lost 220 
men on a sm^ ship. The negotiations ended in a tmee of fourteen weeks, 
during which Denmark agreed to take no active part in the armed neutrality. 
The czar Paul having been assassinated on March 25th, 1801, affairs took a 
new turn; for his son and successor, Alexander, abandoned the neutral 
league, and concluded a peace with England, to which Denmark also acceded. 


Peace is Followed hy a Second War 

Danish commerce soon recovered from the blow which the war with 
England had dealt it. Trade with the East and West Indies flourished as 
in former days, and there was annually imported from North America mer- 
chandise to the value of 8,000,000 rix-dollars. As a consequence of the war 
with France and her allies, English commerce was considerably reduced, and 
neutral Denmark was the highway through which a large part of Europe 
was provided with colonial products. For this reason, navigation in the 
Sound and in the Eider canal was extraordinarily active during these years 
of war. About twelve thousand ships passed annually through the Sound, 
and about three thousand through the canal. But during this entire period 
the state had to support heavy burdens on account of the continental hostil- 
ities at the Danish frontier, which subjected it to great expense in keepii^ 
a body of troops in Holstein. At the dissolution of the German Empire, in 
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1806, Holstein was relieved of its vassal duties to the emperor, and by patent 
of September 9th, 1806, was declared an inseparable part of the Danish 
monarchy. 

Since 1720, with a few short intervals in 1780 and 1801, Denmark had 
enjoyed a peace which, especially in latter ^cars, had had the most hanp^ 
influence oyer the progress of the state and its internal development. This 
fortunate situation came to an end in 1807, when a series of calamities, mostly 
iiiif()res(‘en and undeserved, fell upon Denmark and brought her to the verge 
of niiT’. The Danish govermneiil h »d sought to maintain neutrality an long 
as possible; but in the midst of tiu violent struggle whicb was simking aS 
hlurf>i>e, Demnark’s geographical position nuwle it impossible to remain neu- 
tral, and as she hesitated to pronounce for eithi r ot * parties, she was finally 
brraight violently into the weUe. Napoleon wished to hut all the continental 
ports to the English; and to attain this end, it was agreed between him and 
the emperor Alexander of Russia, in certain secret articles of the Treaty of 
Tilsit (July 9th, 1807), that Denmark should be asit, d to declare war against 
J^]ngland if the latter power would not come to reasonable terms of peace 
wi*h France. However, befoi* overtures in this direction could be made 
to Denmark eillier ])y Russia or France, England opened hostilities by cap- 
tni ing some Danish ships and sending to the S)un(l a fleet of fifty-four vessels, 
including twenty-three ships of the line, and five hundred transports, under 
the command of Admiral Gambicr. The latter demanded that the Danish 
fleet should be surrendered to him, “because (he said) “the British govern- 
ment liad been informed that it was about to be ceded to France for use 
against England.” In case of refusal, he threatened to have recourse to 
force. 

The Danish government had been several times, and from different sources, 
wamecl of England’s meditated step; but by a singular blindness the minister 
of foreign affairs, Christian Bemstorff, had refused to take any note of the 
warnings; and, in consequence, no provision for defence had been made. 
Hic feelings of the citizens of Copenhagen and the few soldiers stationed 
ill the city were, however, loyal; and they rose to enthusiasm when the 
popular prince Frederick arrived in hot haste from Holstein, on the 11th of 
August. They were sure that he would share the perils of the citizens and 
their common fate. But their hope was soon cruelly destroyed; at the end 
of one day the prince left for Holstein, to bring back, it was said, the troops 
stationed there — which was impossible, since the English had control of 
the sea and intercepted all marine communication. It was not thus that 
King Frederick III had defended Copenhagen, in 1658. The departure of 
the crown prince made a bad impression; and all the other members of the 
royal family likewise abandoned, one by one, a capital which seemed doomed 
to destruction. While these events were very discouramng, yet the citizens 
were ready to do all in their power. When the revolting demand of the 
English had been deliberately rejected, the latter landed, without resistance; 
at Yedbek, about 10 miles north of the capital, on the 10th of August, 1807. 
TTie corps which landed was commandecl by General Cathcart. Little by 
little, reinforcements from north Germany brought it up to thirty thousand 
men. The militia, under Castenskjold and Oxholm, tried it resist it near 
Kjdge; but these troops, inexperienced and ill-armed, without enou^ 
powder oven for the few antiquated cannon they brought with them, could 
not stand up against the trained soldiers under Arthur Wellesley (Wellington). 
While several sections fought bravely, disorder soon seized upon the ranks 
of the militia, and the English scattered them with little difficulty, by a 
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violent cavaliT charge and a terrible fire from their numerous artillery. From 
the city itself several sorties were made, in which the citizen corps of light 
infantry guards, under F. C. Holstein, won glory and sanguinary laurels. 
The students maintained their old time reputation, and the gunners also 
fou^t with distinction in several encounters along the shore. 

we city had been surrounded on the 18th of August; and, on the 2nd of 
September, began a terrible bombardment, which lasted three days. More 
th^ three hundred private houses, to say nothing of a large number of public 
bladings (including the magnificent church of Our Lady, with its high belfry), 
were reduced to awies, and several hundred men killed or maimed. A con- 
tinuation of the bombardment would have transformed the city into a m^ 
of ruins, and it would have been impossible to repel the attack the English 
were preparing. The commander-in-chief, the aged General Poymann, there- 
fore decided to sign a capitulation (September 7th, 1807), by the terms of 
which the fleet was turned over to the English, and the citadel of Fredericke- 
havn was to be occupied by them for six weeks while the ships were being 
fitted out. The resistance having been entirely creditable considering the 
forces and existing circumstances, there was nothing dishonourable about 
the surrender. No help could be expected, since the English ships were 
cruising in the Little Belt and prevented the crossing of the Danish army 
from Holstein to Zealand. A messenger from the crown prince, with orders 
to bum the fleet rather than surrender it to the enemy, was unfortunately 
taken prisoner by the English. The rich booty which the latter took away 
consisted of eighteen ships of the line, seventeen frigates, thirty-five small 
vessels and gunboats, with the great stores of every kind of supplies contained 
in the nav^ arsenal. The little island was completely pillaged; and the 
enemy destroyed what they could not carry off. wey mutilated and over- 
turned several warships then on the stocks. 

General Peymann, commander-in-chief. Generals Bielefeldt and Gedde, 
and other prominent officers were dragged before a council of war, and con- 
demned to severe punishment — Peymann and Bielefeldt to loss of life, 
honour, and wealth; Gedde to death — for the crime of surrendering a city 
which their superiors had neglected to provide with sufficient means of defence. 
By these trials and judgments the government seems to have wished to cover 
its own capital crimes, as well as its lack of pmdence and ordinary precau- 
tions. The condemned men were, however, soon pardoned. 

Napoleon Forces Denmark’s Hand (1807 A.D.) 

After this high-handed proceeding, the E^ish government dared to offer 
Denmark a choice between an alliance with England, or the maintenance of 
her former neutralitjr, or war; in the last-named alternative, it threatened to 
work for the separation of Norway and the union of the latter with Sweden. 
This was the first time such a plan, realised seven years later, was mentioned. 
The proposition for an alliance wmch England was making to Denmark was 
a fresh insult, a cruel derision. The indignation which animated the people 
and government of Denmark did not permit them to give ear, for one minute, 
to this proposition, although the prospect of the restitution of the stolen 
fleet at the close of the war was held out to them as the price of an alliance. 

But a union with England would be a declaration of war upon France; 
and it would have been little different with a treaty of peace. Several his- 
torians have thought that Denmark should have accepted peate; for, with 
the advantage of a fortunate neutrality, she could have prevented not only 
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the great reverses and internal misfortunes of the seven years’ ivar i^e was 
obliged to carry on when she had been half-disarmed, but also the loss of 
Norway, the fatid result of the struggle. It may, however, always be objected 
that Denmark was not free to act aifferently; for when the English fleet set 
sail for the Sound, Napoleon had said, “If Demnark does not declare war 
against England, she will have to re<‘kon with me;” and he held on the 
Danish frontier an army ready to execute his orders. Tliere is no reason ro 
believe that he would have changed his resolution after the carrying off <)f 
the Danish fleet, or that he would ha^ e allowed Denmark to make f>eaee with 
England. For, in truth, it would liovc resulted from this that eomniej la* 
relations would ha\(‘ been i*e-eatablishod between the two nations and that 
neutral Denmark would have beim 1 he means 
of placing Great Britain in communication 
with the coimtries round the Baltic Now, 

Napoleon’s principal aim at this peiir»d was 
to destroy th(' power and wealth of his ii\*d, 
by shutting her out from all tiiide with the 
(V)iitinent. He did not permit aiM iiatitm to 
rem-im neutral in this ‘struggle, 'ind o^ill less 
would he have allowed a stati' situat/ed as 
Jhmmark was to hold peaceful relaiions with 
Ills mortal enemy, the only one of his adver- 
haiies he had not yet been able to vanquish. 

The manner in which he treated Demnark 
shows, indeed, that such would have been the 
case 

Napoleon s powerful will was at that time 
law for all the Continental powers of Europe, 
and Denmark could not avoid their common 
fate. In any event she could not remain neu- 
tral. The crown prince decided, therefore, to 
continue hostilities with Great Britain, and 
conclude a close alliance with the French Em- 
pire, but not until he had seen his capital de- PBromuoK vi, king of Dwmari 
stroyed, his navy taken from him, and several (1768-1839) 

hundred vessels of his merchant manne cap- 
tured. Under these circumstances Denmark declared war against England, 
November 4th, 1807. England’s attack excited indignation, not only in 
Denmark but in every European people for whom the law of nations was not a 
meaningless word; even among the English themselves, in Parliament as well 
as out of it, the actions of the ministry were the subject of lively and bitter 
criticism. The emperor Alexander of Russia loudly expressed ms disappro- 
bation, and declared that he would break off all relations with Engt^ci 
until i^e had repaired the wroi^ done to Denmark. Yet this sentiment of 
justice did not prevent him, a few years later, from leaguing with England* 
and Sweden to sever Norway from Denmark. In the year following the 
rupture with England, a new enemy came forward against Denmark. This 
was King Gustavus IV of Sweden, moved by violent hatred of his neighbour in 
the west. Although he was scarcely in a state to defend himself in his own 
kingdom, he was stretching forth nis liand for the crown of Norway. His 
hostile sentiments and his relations with Ei^land justifled a nmture which 
became inevi uable after Denmark’s alliance with Napoleon. As Napoleon was 
embroiled with Sweden, the Danish government declared war on that power, 
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February 29th, 1808. A few days later, March 13th, Christian VII died at 
Rendsbure, leaving the kingdom in a critical condition. His successor was 
his son, who took the title of Frederick VI. Denmark was now at war with 
two countries; and, having no navy, she was not in a condition to inflict 
much injury on lior most dangerous enemy, England. Her policy was allied 
with that of Napoleon, who looked out for his own interests and did not con- 
sider those of Denmark. The finances were beginning to fall into confusion; 
internal activity w^as paralysed, and commerce almost extinct; six hundred 
merchant ships, worth 18,000,000 rix-dollars, had been captured by the Eng- 
lish during Denmark’s period of neutrality, and almost as many more since 
war with Great Britain had been declared. 

Under pretence of aiding Denmark against Sweden and undertaking 
an invasion of Skane in company with the Danish troops, a French army of 
thirty-three thousand men, under Bemadotte, prince of Pontecorvo, entered 
the Jutland peninsula in the beginning of 1808. A considerable portion of 
these (14,000) consisted of Spanish troops, commanded by the marquis de la 
Romana; the rest were French and Dutch. Great preparations were made 
for landing in Skane; for instance, several hundred transports had been 
collected in the spring, in the Great Belt and the Sound, and had been kept 
there a long time, to the great injury of commerce and of the provisioning of 
Norway, which was badly in need of com. Wliile Bemadotte was dragging 
the afiair out at great length, a new diJhculty arose by England’s taking 
occasion to send warships to the Belt and the Sound. Little by little it 
became apparent that Napoleon never had any intention of invading Skane; 
and even if this project had been carried out, there is good reason to believe 
that it would not have been with the idea of helping Denmark and procuring 
her advantage, but only as a diversion in favour of the Russians, who, with 
Napoleon’s connivance, had at this moment attacked Sweden, and were 
trying to take Finland from her. In occupying Nordalbingia and Funen, 
the Enperor seems to have had especially in view the quartering of his troops 
in a fertile country and making sure of Denmark, whom he always suspected 
of trying to deal in an underhanded manner with England. The foreign 
auxiliaries spread themselves over Holstein, Schleswig, and a portion of Jut- 
land, and behaved like masters of the country; th^ even furnished a part 
of the garrisons at the fortresses of Rendsburg and Gliickstadt. 

Good feeling did not always rule between the various elements com- 
posing the army. The Spanish soldiers had been taken from their native 
land against their will, and sent into the far north to fight in a cause to which 
they were alien and indifferent. They were, conse^ently, extremely dis- 
contented, and fraternised badly with the French. To get rid of the Span- 
iards, a large number were transported to Fiinen, and several regiments to 
Zealand. Napoleon had dethroned the king of Spain and put his own broker 
Joseph in his place; but now the Spanish nation rose up in its entirety against 
the ruler who had been imposed upon them. At the news of this event the 
Spani^ds quartered in Denmark passed from irritation to open revolt; the 
majority refused to take the oath to the new monarch, or did it with reserva- 
tions that could not be admitted; in several places riotous scenes occurred. 
The marquis de la Romana^ who shared the sentiments of his soldiers, resolved 
to make an atteihpt to reheve them of the foreign yoke, and put himself in 
communication with the English ships cruis^ near Fiinen and Langdand, 
which were perfectly willing to take the Spaniards on board. A lam number 
of these embarked from the island of Langeland; others surprised and occupied 
Nyboig, from which place tiiey boarded the British vesseLs (August 9th, 1 m). 
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Tliose who were in North Jutland hastened to AorhuS; and taking possession 
of the ships in the harbour, sailed after their compatriots. Those, on Ihe 
contrary, who were in the more southern parts of Jutland, and the two regi- 
ments stationed in Zealand, were disarmed and made prisoners. 

lieniadotte remained in the Nortliem peninsula for a long tune after 
these events, and it was not uniil the spring of Ihe following year fl8(Kl\ 
after having spent more than a year in Dcninaik, thfit h(‘ entirely withdiew 
liis troops, of which Napoleon had 
need elsewhere. The army had 
b('en a [)lague and a heavy burden 
upon the iiiliabitants. It had con- 
sumed the resources of the state 
l >3 the extraordinaiy expenditure 
leijuired for its maintenance, and 
its prehcnee had not been of the 
slightest benefit to Denmark. 

The Loss of Nirrumy 

Since the English had control 
oi the ai*a, coiiiinunication with 
Norwav was iMH’oming extremely 
dirhcult; and it was judged best 
to liand over the government ol 
that country to a commission 
sitting at Ohristiania. In 1806 
its president, Prince Christian 
Augustus of Augustenburg, be- 
came also the commandant-gen- 
eral of Norway. While the en- 
emy’s privateers and cruisers 
ploughed the Kattegat and the 
North sea, Denmark had the 
greatest difficulty in sending com 
to Norway; and that country was 
now threatened with famine and 
high prices. The Danish govern- 
ment took extraordinary measures 
to prevent these evils, and if it 
did not succeed entirely, it was 
not because it had not made sac- woxak or fivlako m hoiadat oobtumx 
rifices. After the rupture with 

Sweden, hostilities began on the Norwegian frontier. A Swedish corM, 
the army of the west, crossed the frontier, but the able commander of the 
Norwegian troops, Pimce Christian Augustus, repelled the enemy in several 
glorious combats. Hostilities ceased belorc the close of the year 1808. 

Denmark continued, in desperation and at the price of enormous sacri- 
fices, the war with Great Britain; but as a consequence of the loss of her navy 
she could deal no hard blows to her hated enemy, whose fledts covered the 
whole of the northern seas. The few warships which, not being at Copen- 
hagen in 1807, had escaped coming into toe possession of toe English were, 
one by one, overtaken and destroyed by them. In the natioxrs distress 
patriotism rose to its highest point. Tlie burghers rivalled each other in 
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noble sacrifices of property and moneyi and by this means a fieet of galiots 
was built in a short time with which the Danish navy faced its proud enemy. 
In truth, Denmark had nothing but gunboats, except the indomitable cour- 
age of the Danish sailors, which was never better exhibited than in this 
unequal contest, counterbalanced the country’s weakness, and made the 
enemy undergo many sensible losses in the course of the war. Many British 
ships, brigs, and cutters had to lower their flag before the Danish and Nor- 
wegian gunboats. England’s com- 
merce in the northern seas was also 
continually harassed by bold priva- 
teers, sailing from Danish and Nor- 
wegian ports. But in spite of all 
their efforts, the Danes could not 
prevent the English from establish- 
ing themselves on the island of An- 
holt, in the middle of the Kattegat 
(1809), which was a great hindrance 
to international commerce. An at- 
tempt made in 1811 to retake the 
island met a disastrous ending, with 
great loss of life. 

This state of things was prolonged 
until 1812; for six years Denmark 
had defended herself with great diffi- 
culty against Great Britain, her sole 
enemy. But soon she had many 
others, and was carried into the great 
whirlpool of European war. John 
Bernadotte, or Charles John, as he 
was afterwards called, [had been 
elected heir to the throne of Sweden, 
in 1810,] and had taken up the plan 
already conceived by Gustavus III, 
which consisted in seizing Norway 
from Denmark and uniting it with 
Sweden — a policy the success of 
which would have contributed im- 
mensely to the popularity of the new 
dynasty. The ex-marshal of France 
could not count on the support of 
A WoHAN oip Finland in Winter Costume Napoleon, with whom he noW held 

somewhat strained relations, because 
since his election he had not been willing to follow the imperial policy, which 
was contrary to Sweden’s interests. At this time the latter country, at 
Napoleon’s demand, had declared war upon Great Britain. But this was a 
mere feint, for to Napoleon’s great indigimtion trade between the two nations 
was kept up as in tunes of we most profound peace. French troops were 
already occupyii^ Swedish Pomerania, and to complete the rupture nothing 
but a declaration of war was needed. 

Another perspective, however, now unfolded itself, and was favourable 
to the views of Charles John. Relations between France and Russia wm 
hftftftmmg more and more unfriendly, and the latter country wus exulting 
at any moment to see her frontiers crossed by the immense army the French 
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emperor was collecting. In view of the terrible struggle which would then 
take place, it was necessary for Russia to protect herselfon the side of Sweden, 
her old enemy, who, it might be supposed, would not neglect so favourable 
an opportunity. Tne amputation of so important a member as Finland hsd 
left a still open wound, and the Swedish army had an experienced leader in 
the heir presumptive to the crown. Tlie czar therefore began negotiations 
for an alliance with Sweden, and Charles John entered willingly into a union 
which permitted him to satisfy his hatred for Napoleon, and to realize a 
long-cherished project. Tlie price of this co-operation was not to be Finland, 
but Norway. On April 5th, 

1812 , a treaty was signed at 
St. PeU'isliurg, by which 
Sweden promiiaed her suj)- 
port to the ezar, who in ro- 
tiini pledged hnaself to make 
Denmark siirnmder Norway 
to Sweden, if possible amica- 
bly, and in return for corn- 
])ci.s*ition in (lerman terii- 
b)iy if not, by force. Tin* 
alliance was confirmed in a 
[KTsuiial interview between 
('harles Jol'u and the em- 
peror Al(‘x.ind(‘r at Abo in 
Finland, in August, 1812 , at 
tlie very time ^ hen the grand 
aiiny was marching into tla' 
heart of Russia. 

It is to this strange com- 
jilicity of two hereditary ene- 
mies, coming to terms to dc- 
sjioil a wTak neighbour, that 
tlie separation of Norway and 
Denmark is due. It must 
be noted, moreover, that both 
Sweden and Russia were en- 
tirely at peace with Denmark. 

The czar Alexander, who five 
years before had publicly ex- l’ihlasd pbasxnt! 

pressed his horror of Eng- 
land’s treatment of the Danes, now in Ins turn made himself guilty of no less 
odious a violation of the law of nations. Although Great Britain was already 
at war with Denmark, it was not until the following year (March 3rd, 1813) 
that she agreed, in spite of herself and after many hesitations, to the cond^ 
tions which Charles John imposed in return for his participation in the war 
against Napoleon. 

Frederick VI was informed of Charles John’s projects towards the dose 
of 1812, and was enabled by negotiations and a chan^ of policy to stave off 
the immediate danger. It was we more necessary to t&e this course of action, 
since, after the defeat of France in Rusda, there was little or ilb hope of assist- 
ance from her. The king sent word to Napoleon that circumstances imposed 
on him the pressing necessity of separating his cause from that of the enmiie 
and of sci^kmg to come to terms with Ei^land and the other powers wEioh 
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were threatening Denmark. Napoleon recognised that the king’s repre- 
sentations were well founded, and left him free to act as the interests of his 
realm demanded — an extraordinary piece of moderation on the emperor’s 
part, which, however, would have been much more praiseworthy in the 
days of his prosperity than in the decline of his power. Frederick VI now 
began negotiations with Russia and England, offered to enter the league 
against Napoleon, and sent special plenipotentiaries to Alexander and the 
English government to appeal to their sense of equity. 

Renewal of the Alliance between Denmark and the French Empire 

Repelled by both England and Russia, Frederick turned once more to 
Napoleon, who received him with kindness and in such a manner that the 
alliance between Denmark and the French Empire was renewed. About 
ten thousand Danes, under the leadership of Prince Frederick of Hesse, the 
king’s brother-in-law, joined the French anny of north Germany, commanded 
by Marshal Davout, Prince of Eckmiihl. A prince of royal blood, Christian 
Frederick, son of the crown prince Frederick, was sent to Norway;. The 
situation was a difficult one for the young Christian Frederick, but his sym- 
pathetic personalily won him the people’s love and made his task easier. 
If it had been a matter for the Norwegians only, the danger would not have 
been so great, for they were still devotedly attached to their ancient union 
with Denmark, and had no desire to eon tract a new one with Swvdc'n. There 
were only a few malcontents; at whose head w'as Count Herman W(‘del, who 
plotti'd a crime and ('iitennl into relations with his sovereign’s (‘nemy. 

For a moment iortuiie appearerl to smile on Denmark. Napoleon seemed 
to have recoven'd his formcT vigour; he defeated his enemies in scweral battles, 
and in th(‘ beginning of 181.‘1 assumed an energetic and threatening attitude, 
which gave D('nmark the hope of a successful solution of her difficulties. The 
Danish army, under Fretleriek of Hesse*, op(*rating in concert with Davout, 
entered Mecklenburg in August, and fought with success until some reverses 
overtaking the French in Eastern Germany forced it to fall back to Lauen- 
burg, where, throughout the autumn of 1818, it sustained the honour of the 
Danish aims in a series of skirmishes with the Germans and Russians, under 
Walmodeii and Tettenborn. But finally fortune completely abandoned 
Napoleon. Tlie loss of the great battle of Leipsie and the defection of his 
allies compt'lled him to evacuate Germany. Marshal Davout was thus com- 
pello<l to shut himself up in the fortified city of Hamburg, and to cut himself 
ott fi*oni th(* Danish contingent, which had nothing left to do but to retire 
befoie the great mahs^^s of troops that poured upon it from all sides. The 
brave French geiu*ral Lallemand stayed with the Danish army, and Davout 
kept with him the Jutland dragoons, commanded by Colonels Engelsted and 
Bonnichsen. l^y their courage and exploits in this short campaim, this 
body of cavalry won a brilliant reputation. Charles John, who had taken 
an important part in the success of the allies against Napoleon, now com- 
menced to look after his own interests. Abandoning the pursuit of the 
FVench amw, at the end of November he deviated from Hanover towards 
the Danish frontier; it was in Holstein that he was to conquer Norway. He 
had twenty-five thousand men under his orders; but Walmoden’s (^rman 
troops and TetCenborn’s Russian corps having effected a junction with him, 
tiie combined army reached a total of fifty thousand men, which could easi^ 
be augmented, if necessary, by the divisions encamped in the vicinity. ^ 

it was this force that the little Danish army, reduced to lAne thousand 
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men, was called upon to resist. Charles John marched across eastern llol^ 
stein, through Liil^ck and Segeberg; Walmoden, through the middle of the 
duchy, by way of Oldesloe an(i Neumunster; and Tettenbom, across Ihe 
western portion, towards the Eider. In their retreat, the Danish troops hacl 
a first encounter with those of Walmoden near the village of Bodeii, in iVie 
outskirts of Oldesloe; but a short time after ^December 7th) a more serious 
struggle took place at Bomhoved. Tlie advance of the Swedish anny, com- 
posed of twelve squadrons of huasars under ( icuenil c^kcildcbrand, had let pass 
without molestation the Danish rear-guanl. under General Lullemanfl, on 
the moors of Segeberg; but whe^ tin* gresler ])art ol this body of trooT*.-* had 
entered the narrow pass, nearl> a :u»Ie m length, which is cr(»ssed f>» the 
road to tlie south ol Bornhdved, ll»e Swedes char"<^({ upon it v>ith gr(*at fuiy, 
captured two cannon placed before the entrance tf Mie pass, pushed into it, 
fought their way through the Danes, and advaii(*(‘n “s f-.r as Bornhdved. 

But here they found superior forces and had to ! a rtdieat. It was 
now necessary to got through the nariow way again, a, id *0 pass through the 
shot and shell of the Danes, who occupied both .Ii’es of the dehle. The 
Swedish hisses were considerable; fiom their own n'poit they left behind 
several himdred dead and wouiul.*cl. 

The Bailie of Sehe^ted (ISH AD.) 

The Danish nrmy continued its march to tin* north, and reassembled in 
‘h(‘ neighbouihood of Kiel to prepare to cross tlie Eider canal, whieli it did 
on ih(‘ 0th oi December. But tlie situation soon became critical. Walmoden 
advanced to the Eider, and took poasession of the crossing of Kluvensiek, 
opposite Sehested; a division ol his anny. under General Dornberg, crossed 
the Elder, and marched hi the direction ol Eg(‘rnfjord. Gisieral Tcltenborn 
had crossed the Eider at I'ledcriksHtad, and his Cossacks gallopeil towards 
the city of Schl(*swig. The Swedes, finally, were on Ihi* mareli to form a 
junction with Walmoden. Tlie Danish army was tinned, ils line of retreat 
towards the south cut off, and communication with the fortress of Reiidsburg 
intercepted. 

Under these circumstances, Frederick of Ht'sse resolved to open up, cost 
what it might, the road to Bendsburg; for there alone hi^ troops would find 
protection, and so could the rest of the Danish army if the latter took the 
field, as might be expected. Tlie only way by which he could reach Rends- 
buig lay through Sehesled, and a livi'ly baltlf* took place for the jios session 
of this town. It began at ten o’clock in tlu* nioniing of the lOth oi Decem- 
ber, and lasted the whole day. The Daiu's drove the enemy from the posi- 
tion he held north of Sehested, and made therusedves masters of the town 
after several hours of fierce fighting. But the Swedes rallied at the southern 
gate of the village, which they took after reinforcements had come up. They 
did not keep it long: Prince Fi’ederick gave the order of attack to three squad- 
rons of dragoons from Fiinen ; and they dashed madly into the town, causing 
havoc among the battalion that occupied it, seized several cannon, and took 
250 prisoners. The fate of the battle seemed to be decided; but when the 
dragoons, in their progress, encountered fresh troops, and had to retire with 
loss, Walmoden thought the moment had come for a fresh attack, and decided 
to try to tempt fortune to his side. A furious fight broke out anew to the 
south of Sehested; and after a bloody uneUe, in which a whole squadron of 
Mecklenburg chasseurs at the front of the attacking line was cut to pieces, 
the enemy was finally repulsed, and retreated towards the Eider. To dear 
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them entiidy from the northern bank of the river, a fresh charge was made 
by the two sauadrons called Holsteiners, but exclusively composed of Jut- 
landers from the neighbourhoods of Kolding and Hadersleben. They routed 
all the enemy's infantry which they met; but as their courage knew no 
bounds, and, in their zeal, they ventured too far, like the cavalry of Fiinen, 
they met with considerable losses. Walmoden, despairing of obtaining a 
better result, crossed the Eider at Kluvensiek between four and five in the 
afternoon, and encamped on the south bank of the river. 

The road was now free for the Danish army, which continued its march 
to Rendsburg without molestation. The Danish loss amounted to about 
three hundred killed and wounded; the enemy admitted a loss of from four 
to five hundred dead and wounded, and about 650 prisoners. The battle 
of Sehested was a fine feat of arms, and gave much prestige to the Danish 
army, but it fell far short of satisfying the patriotism of the Danish people. 
In seeing a single corps fight with such bravery, they might well ask. What 
might not a whole army do? 

The Peace of Kiel (JSl/f. AD J 

The army, however, remained motionless, like a chained lion. Nothing 
was done; Frederick VI was abandoned by everyone; and he did not find 
in himself the confidence, strength, and decision demanded at this critical 
moment. After the fight at Sehested, an armistice was concluded and nego- 
tiations begun, which ended in an unfavouraVile ]jeace. Shortly before the 
sijpiing of the treaty, a new misfortune was added to the others. General 
Chernikov, commanding the well-provisioned fortress of Gluckstadt, sur- 
rendered it unneee.ssarily to the enemy, after a short and feeble resistance. 
By the Peace of Kiel (January 14th, 1814), Norway was ceded to Sweden, 
which gave a sort of indemnity to Denmark by resigning to her Swedish 
Pomerania and the island of Rugen, later exchanged with Prussia for Lauen- 
burg and a sum of money. Iceland, the Faroe islands and Greenland remained 
to Denmark. The same day and at the same place, a peace was concluded 
with England, which obtained the island of Heligoland. Denmark further 
underto(% to take part in the war against Napoleon, and to provide to that 
end a continent of ten thousand men. Tlie former relations with Russia, 
Prussia, and Spain were re-established a short time after, by different treaties.® 

The Norwegians, however, were not inclined to submit tamely and at once 
to absorption mto Sweden. They rallied round the Danish kind’s nephew 
and heir presumptive. Prince Christian Frederick, afterwards Christian YlII, 
and elected him their king, while at the same time the national assembly 
voted a new constitution for Norway. A comparison of this with the Danish 
constitution of 1849 has been drawn up by Jenssen-Tusch, the biographer of 
Christian VIII.® 

THE NORWEGIAN CONSTITUTION OF 1814 AND THE DANISH CONSTITUTION 

OF 1849 

The Norwegian fundamental law, dated from Eidsvold, May 17th, 1814, 
states in its first paragraph that ^'the kingdom of Norway is a free, independ- 
ent, and indivisiole i^m. The form of its government is an absolute and 
hereditary monarchy.” The Danish fundamental law, dated from the castle 
of Ghristiansborg, June 5th, 1849, likewise states in its first paragraph, 
** The form of government is a limited monarchy; the sovereighty is heredh 
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tary/’ The Norwemn constitution declares the Protestant (evangdUchr 
lidherisch^ the united Calvinist and Lutheran bodies) religion to be the estab- 
lished religion of the country; enjoins on those subjects who profess it the 
duty of educating their children in its tenets; and excludes Jesuits, monastic 
orders, and Jews from the kingdom. Tlie Danish constitution, on ^e other 
hand, states that the Protestant ( mmigelisch-liUheriftch) church i& the national 
church of Denmark, and as sucli is sunj^orted l>v the state; while paragraph 
7 grants complete liberty in matters of faith and worship. 

Ill the second paragraph, which treats of the executive power, the King 
and the royal family, the Norwegian constitution runs: “ The e\e<»utive puwer 
is ill the liands of the king; and the Danish fundamental hw contains a 
statement to the same effect. In iiki manner, the paragraphs dealing with 
the king’s majority and the responsibility of his mi usters are almost iden- 
tical in substance. But while, according to the Noivvtgian fundamental 
law, the succession passes in direct line through heirs-inak' only, so that only 
an heir-nuile can inherit from a male progenitor, Danish constitution 
abides by the provisions of the Konvjsgi.^et:: (Kinr’s iriiW/ of November 14th, 
166'i, paragraplus 27-40, which e lablish lineal succession through the male 
and Icmale line (agnates and c(jgnaCes). Should there be no heir to the 
throne, the king of Norvi ay may propose a successor to the storthing, which 
is at liberty to accept or reject him. The Danish fundamental law, on the 
contrary, states that under such circumstances it is for the diet to choose an 
lull to tiie throne and determine the future succession. The case, however, 
could occui only on the supposition that both the male and the female lines 
were extinct. By the Norwegian fundamental law, the king comes of age 
on the attainment of his twentieth year, while that of Denmark fixes his 
majority at eighteen. By the Konigsgeselz, he is qualified to assume the 
reins of absolute government on entering his fourteenth year. The tenor 
of the oath taken by the king of Norway on his i^cession, is that he will gov- 
ern the kingdom in accordance with the constitution and the laws of the 
country; the king of Denmark’s oath is limited to the promise to maintain 
the fundamental law of the kingdom. Both fundamental laws agree in 
rciiuiring the 'king’s oath to be taken before the assembled storthing in Nor- 
way and before the united diet in Denmark. 

The coronation and anointing of the king of Norway take place in the 
cathedral of Trondhjem, the ceremonial being decided upon b]r the king 
himself. Tbe Danish fundamental law contains no such provision; hence 
the ceremony must be regarded as non-essential. The king of Norway is 
obliged to reside within the boundaries of his kingdom, nor may he be out 
of the country for more than six months without the sanction of the stor- 
thing, on pain of forfeiting his personal right to the crown. On this point, 
again, the Danish constitution has no provision except that if the king, by 
reason of absence or ill-health, shall find it necessary to nominate a r^en^ 
he shall convoke the diet and submit to it a bill to that effect. According to 
the constitution of Eidsvold, the king of Norway may not assume the crown ' 
or government of any other country, imless with the assent of two-thirds of 
the storthing. This answers to the provision of the Danish fundamental 
law: Without the sanction of the dkt the king cannot be ruler over other 
countries than those pertaining to the Danish monarchy.*' \ The king of 
Norway must profess, and always have professed the tenets of I^otestan^ 
ism, and must m ready to defend and protect them. In the Danish consti- 
tution, on the tther hand, the phrase is merely: ** The king must be amember 
of the Protestant church.” By the Norwegian constitution the king is 
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enjoined to have the oversight over public worship and religious assemblies, 
and to see to it that teachers adhere to the rules prescribed for relidous 
instruction. There is no such provision in the Danish lundamental law, which, 
on this subject, says concisely, “The national churcli is regulated by law.** 
The king of Norway can issue regulations dealing with commerce, trade, 
and police, but such regulations must not be contrary to the constitution and 
the laws passed by the storthing, and remain in force provisionally only, until 
such time as they shall have received the sanction of the next storthing. 
The Danish fundamental law, on the other hand, contains a provision tliat 
under circumstances of peculiar urgency, and when the diet is not sitting, the 
king may issue provisional laws, provicfed they are not contrary to the funda- 
mental law, and that every such law must be submitted to the next diet for 
ratification. “ The king levies the taxes and duties imposed by the storthing,” 
says the Norwegian fundamental law; that of Denmark contains no such 
definition, but in general terms assigns the executive power wholly to the 
king. “ TTie king sees to it that the state property and royalties are used and 
administered in such wise as is prescribed by the storthing and conducive 
to the common weal,’* so runs the law of Norway; while that of Denmark 

E rescribes that no demesne pertaining to the state shall be alienated except 
y a decree of the diet. According to the Norwegian constitution, the king 
in council has the prerogative of pardoning criminals after sentence has been 
pronounced by the Supreme Court, and on the advice ot the same. The con- 
demned person is free to choose whether he will accept the king’s pardon or 
undergo the sentence awarded by the court. In actions brought befoie the 
Supreme Court by the odelsthing (one division of the national assembly), 
the king cannot exercise the prerogative of mercy except by remitting a cap- 
ital sentence. With regard to such cases the Danish fundamental law merely 
says, “ The king can pardon and grant amnesties; he can exempt ministers 
from the penalties imposed upon them only by consent of the folkething ” 

In accordance with the fundamental law of Noiway, the king selects and 
appoints all civil, ecclesiastical, and military officers, after consultation with 
the council of state; and they are required to take the oath of allegiance to 
the constitution and the king. Princes of the blood royal ard incapable of 
holding civil office. The king, after consulting with the council of state, may 
dismiss any member of the said councO, or any person holding an appoint- 
ment in the office of the said council, or any ambassador, consul, superior 
official either civil or ecclesiastic, regimental or divisional commander, com- 
mandant of a fortress or naval officer in command of a man-of-war, without 
the formality of a trial. Other officials the king can only suspend, after which 
&ey must immediately be brought to trial; but they may not be deprived 
of their office except by sentence of the court, nor transferred to another 
without their own consent. All these cases the Danish fundamental law cov- 
ers by the statement: “Appointments to all offices are in the king’s hands to 
^e same extent as heretofore.” This general statement, however, points 
back to a legal ordinance by which the signature of a responsible mmister 
must be added to tliat of the king in the case of each appointment. As a 
rule the king of Denmark can dismiss the officials he has appointed; but 
there is a proviso* that judges are not to be deprived of their offices without 
trial, or tnuisferred elsewhere against their will, and exceptions in the caiS 
ol other classes are to be determined by law. It is a curious fact that tbS 
fundamental law of the kingdom of Denmark contains no provision wherelilfy 
officials are required to take the oath to the constitution and vow loyait^' 
and obedience to the king. 
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According to the Norwegian conatitution, the king con, at his good plea- 
sure, bestow orders as a reward for distinguished service, but no title except 
such as is inseparable from office. Nor can he grant personal or mixed heredi- 
tary privileges to any person. This last provision corresponds to the article 
in the Danish constitution whereby all privileges ap[)urtenant to lineage, 
title, or rank are abrogated, and whereby no fiefs, family estates, or entail 
may be established for the future, while those which already exist are grad- 
ually to pass over into free tenure; but the Danish law says not a word of 
orders and rewanls for service rendered to the state. The provisions wiih 
regard to the civil list are practically the s:\me in both fundamental laws, but 
by a clause subjoined to that of Dennuirk, the civil list may not be burdened 
with debt. The Norwegian constitution gives the king a free hand in the 
appointment and dismissal of his court officers and servantt. The king has 
supreme command over the forces by Lind and scm, but they imiy not be 
transferred to the service of a foreign poner without the consent of the stor- 
thing, nor may foreign troojis be adraitte<l into tlie country, except as auxili- 
aries in ciise of hostile invasion. The king likewiRO has absolute power to 
muster trooj)s, to declare war and conclude ]3eai*e, to enter into anu dissolve 
alliances, and to send and receive ambiissadors. The provisions of the Dan- 
ish constitution arc similar to these, except with regard to foreign troops, 
and it contains the addition that the king cannot cede any portion of the 
country to a foreign power, or dispose of the public revenue, or subject the 
country to burdensome obligations, without the consent of the diet. 

Tlie provisions respecting the king’s competence to take despotic meas- 
ures against subjects are alike in both fundamental laws, which is also the 
case in the matter of the constitution of the council of state and ministerial 


responsibility. Some provisions of the Norwegian constitution concerning 
princes and princesses of the blood royal are adopted from the Danish Konips- 
gesetz (King’s Law) of 1665, to which the Danish fundamental law likewise 
refers in conclusion. Accoiding to both constitutions, a regency or govern- 
ment by a guardian, with the co-operation of the storthing or diet, may be 


instituted; but the Norwegian constitution makes special mention of the 
members of the royal family; while that of Denmark permits the diet to 
appoint a regent. In default of any heir to the throne, the storthing may 
found a new dynasty, while in Denmark, under similar circumstances, the 
diet chooses a king and determines the succession. The Norwegian funda- 
mental law also contains a series of provisions on the subject of the education 
of a king under age, by the queen-mother and certain men selected by the 
storthing; of which nothing is said in the Danish fundamental law. 

The third section of the Norwegian constitution, headed, “ Of Civil Rights 
and the Legislative Authority,” states that the Norwegian nation exercises 
legislative authority by means of its storthing, which consists of two Things, 
the ladthing and the odelsthing, that meet together under certain circum- 
stances in a storthing session. The Danish Parliament likewise consists of 
two chambers: the folkething and the landsthing. When they meet toother, 
as they do under certain circumstances, and form a single assembly, the two 
ehamTOis constitute the united diet, while the Norwegian Thin^ remain tW(V 
distinct bodies. The Eidsvold constitution admits of only one ^tion for 
whole storthing; the Danish fundamental law institute a two-fold idso* 
tioii, each chamber being elected separately. Only such Norwegian citiseos 
aip qualified Ijp vote as Imve attained their twenty-fifth year, have been five 
domicile in the country, and hold or have held public office, or sutih as 
MIf possessed or managed registered property in Iwd for more than five 
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^ 18 , or are freemen of a city, or possess houses or land in ports or places of 
lading to the value of 300 rchsbkthlon. By the Danish fundamental law, on 
the other hand, every man in the country who is thirty years of age, and of 
unimpeachable reputation, is entitled to vote for both Things, provided hep 
possess^ the rights of a native. Hence, in the kingdom of Denmark no 
census is taken to decide electoral qualifications; and on this point again its 
fundamental law is far more liberal and democratic than that of Norway. 

In sparsely populated Norway, one elector is nominated by every fifty 
persons aualifiea to vote. From amongst themselves or the other qualified 
voters, these electors choose one-fourth of their own number to sit in the 
storthing: any number of electors from three to six sending one member; 
any number from seven to ten, two members; from eleven to fourteen, three 
members; and from fifteen to eighteen, four members; which last is the 
largest number of deputies any one town can send to the storthing. If a 
town has less than one hundred and fifty inhabitants, it elects in conjunction 
with the next town. In every country parish the qualified voters among 
the' inhabitants choose electors in proportion to their numbers, one for every 
hundred, two for any number between one and two hundred, three for any 
number between two and three hundred, and so on. The electors proceed, 
like the others, to elect one-tenth of their own number, either from among 
themselves or from the qualified voters of their administrative district, to 
take their seats in the storthing; any number from five to fourteen electing 
one; from fifteen to twenty-four, two; from twenty-five to thirty-four, three; 
and of thirty-five and over, four, iis the largest number of deputies that can 
be sent by any one electoral district. The storthing has the power of mak- 
ing alterations in these electoral regulations, so as to arrange for the repre- 
sentation of town and country in the proportion of one to two, and to keep 
the total number of deputies in the storthing above seventy-five and below 
one hundred. In Norway, no man can be a popular representative who has 
not passed his thirtieth year and been ten years domiciled in the country. 

in Denmark this mode of election is employed only for the first chamber 
or landsthing, and the provisions of the Danish fundamental law are conse- 
quently more democratic in this respect than the constitution of Norway. 
The number of deputies to the second chamber or folkething in Denmark 
is approximately one to every fourteen thousand of the population (the 
constitution of "^dsvold sets it at about one to every ten thousand). Tlie 
votes are taken by circles, the extent of which is determined by the election 
law. Each circle chooses one candidate out of those who present themselves 
for election. The only qualification necessary for election to the folkething is 
t^t the candidate shall have attuned the age of twenty-five; for the lands- 
thing, he must be forty years of age, and must have fulfilled the conditions 
necessary for qualification as a voter, though no limitation is imposed in 
respect of length of residence in the electoral circle. No man is eligible for 
election to the Danish landsthing unle^ he has paid to the state 200 rchshk- 
thlon in direct taxes during the preceding year, or can prove that he enjoys 
an annual income of 1,200 rchsbkthlon; while the Norwegian constitution 
^requires no property qualification in a candidate. On the other hand, by 
the fundamental law oi the latter country, neither members nor subordinate 
officials of state, nor court officers, nor pensioners are eligible for election; a 
restriction which does not exist in Denmark, where officials accept or refuse 
nomination as deputies to the diet without reference to the government. 

According to the constitution of Eidsvold, the popular representatives 
thus elected constitute the storthing of the kingdom of Norway and the diet 
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of Denmark, which last-named body consists of the folkethm^ and landsthing. 
Tlie Norwegian storthing is held every three years at Chrisuania, the capita 
of the country; the Danish diet annually, wherever the seat of govenunm 
happens to be. The storthing elects one-four^ of its own members to form 
the lagthing; the remaining three-fourths constitute the odelsthing. Hxus, 
in Norway the whole storthing is the original body, by the division of which 
the two Things come into being; wliile in Denmark, on the contrary, the 
folkething and the landsthing constitute the original body, and the united 
diet is the product of the coalition of the two Things. The storthing and 
the diet are both legislative and deliberative assemblies. In Norway, every 
legislative oroposal must first be moved in the odelsthing, either by a member 
of that body or by the government through a member of tlie council of state. 
If the odelsthing accepts the proposal it is sent on lo tlu* lathing, which 
either assents to or rejects it; and, in the latter cast, seiuls it baiik to the 
odelsthing with an explanation of its motives in so doing. The odelsthing 
deliberates ufion the.sc observations, and then either passes over from the 
original motion to the order of the day, or sends it back to the lagthing for 
fresh consideration, with or without alteration. If a motion has been twice 
submitted to the lagthing by the odelsthing and twice rejected, the two 
chambers meet in a session of the storthing, and the final decision is given by 
a majority of two-thirds. An interval of three days, at least, must elapse 
between any two of the above named transactions. 

When a legislative proposal of this kind, brought into the odelsthing and 
approved by the lagthing or the assembled storthing, has been voted on and 
passed in the manner described, it is submitted to the king or his representa- 
tive by a deputation from both cliambers of the storthing, with a request for 
his assent. If he approves of the proposal, he appends his signature to it, 
thus giving it the force of law. If lie does not approve it, he sends the draught 
back to the odelsthing, with the remark that he does not think it expedient 
at this time to sanction the resolution of the storthing; after which the pro- 
posal cannot again be made and submitted to the king by the same storthing. 
If the next lawfully elected storthing again brings forward the same law, the 
king can again prevent its promulgation by refusing his assent. But if a 
thi^ lawfully elected storthing submits the same proposal to the king, after 
it has again been deliberated upon by both chambers, and again requests 
his assent to a law which, upon mature consideration, they think for the 
public advantage, the proposal acquires legal validity even if the royal 
assent is not given before the end of the session. A law thus adopted by the 
storthing is drawn up in a different form from those which have received the 
royal assent. The Danish fundamental law, on the other hand, concedes to 
both Things the right of moving and discussing legblativc proposals; but 
no final decision can be taken ^on an^roposal until it has been under 
deliberation three times in each Tiling. There is, however, an essential dif- 
ference between the two fundamental laws in the fact that the veto of the 
king of Norway is suspensive only, while that of the king of Denmark is 
absolute. It cannot, therefore, be denied that upon this pomt the constitu- 
tion of Norway is more democratic than that of Denmark, though the latter) 
more vigorously champions the rights of the people. Hence, the legislati^ 
authority in Denmark pertains neither to the diet nor to the ki^g alone (not 
even in exceptional cases to the latter, as it does in Norway), but to the two 
conjointly. 

With refect to the judicature, and especially to the Supreme Court, the 
provisions of the two fundamental laws are almost identical. By the con- 
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stltution of Eidsvold the defendant can challenge as Eoany as one-third of 
the members of the court, without givi^ any reason, so long as he does 
%ot reduce the number below fifteen. The constitution of Cnristiansborg 
contains no such provision. The fifth and last section of the Norwegian 
fundamental law bears the superscription '^General provisions.” It pro- 
vides, among other things, that offices of state in Norway shall be occupied 
by none but Norwegian subjects who profess the Protestant religion, have 
t&en the oath to the constitution, sworn fealt 3 r to the king, and are able 
to speak the language of the country. The Danish constitution is more lib- 
eral, for it briefly lays down the principle that no man shall forfeit his claim 
to the full enjoyment of all civil and political rights on account of his religion, 
and here again there is no mention of any oath to be taken by holders of 
office. T^e Norwegian constitution contains various other precepts of gen- 
eral application respecting the administration of justice, among which is the 
singular provision that no dues may l)e levied by the state upon the fees paid 
to constables. The sixth and eighth sections of the Danish fundamental 
law treat of the administration of justice on principles of natural law which 
are to be brought into use by fresh legislation, and lays down the special 
rule that the courts must he competent to settle all questions beyond the 
scope of magisterial authority. 

The freedom of tlie press is guaranteed by both fundamental laws. The 
Norwegian constitution lays down the principle that no new and permanent 
restrictions may in future be anywhere imposed upon trade; while the Dan- 
ish fundamental law states that all lestrictions upon admittance to the free- 
dom and eaual rights of industry, which are not based upon considerations 
of public advantage, are for the future abrogated by law. Thus, the former 
extends protection to that which already exists; while the latter refers the 
(luestion to the wide principle of interpretation : what may or may not be 
regarded as conducive to the j)ublic weal. The fundamental law of Norway 
permits inquisition in criminal cases; that of Dennuirk runs: “The home is 
inviolable; where no exception is by law established, domiciliary visits and 
the seizure and examination of letters and other ])apers may not take place 
till after the verdict of the court.” lioth fundamental laws agree in recog- 
nising the inviolability of property and in providing for lull compensation 
where the interests of the state or the common weal require an owner to 
resign possession. The Norwegian constitution ordains that udal rights and 
the right of inheritance in landed proi)erty shall not be abrogated, but that 
the details of the conditions under which tliese privileges shall continue to 
exist, for the greater advantage of the state and the good of the rural popu- 
lation, shall be determined by the next duly elected storthing or the next 
after that; and that in future it shall not be lawful to institute counties, 
baronies, ancestral seats, nor entailed estates. The Danish constitution con- 
tains a corresponding provision to the effect that the manner in which the 
fiefs, ancestral seats, and entailed estates, then existing, shall pass over into 
free tenure shall be regulated in detail by law, and that no new possessions 
of this king shall be ^quired, while all privileges pertaining to descent, rank, 
» or title shall be abolished. Both funoamental laws enunciate the principle 
of universal obligation to military service, but the diet of Denmark was 
Sower to admit of the provision of a substitute. 

The purpose of the 110th and last paragraph of the Norwegian constitu- 
f tion is that the provisions of the constitution here set down sh^l become the 
fundamental law of the kingdom, so soon as they shall have received the 
assent of the diet. Should future experience go to prove thax any part of 
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them require alteration, a proposal to that effect shall be submitted to a duly 
elected storthing, and be made public through the press. But it shall be 




iteration shall be made. Such a proposal, however, may never be subvers- 
ive of the principles of the fundamental law, but must merely aim at a modi- 
fication of particular provisions not affecting the si)irit of the law; and two- 
thirds of the members of the storthing must vote in its favour. The hundredth 
and concluding paragraph of the Danish fundamental law likewise mwumM 
the possibility that alterations nia;^ be necessary; but they cannot be made 
as easily as in Norway. Proposals of this nature must first be moved in a 
duly elected diet. If this and the next duly elected assembly acce^ the pro- 
posal without alteration and it receives the royal assent, l)oth ^mgs are 
dissolved, and fresh elections take place both to the folkething and the lands- 
thing. If the proposed alteration is accepted by the new diet in ordinary or 
extraordinary session and sanctioned by the king, it thereby acquires the 
force of a fundamental law. 

The constitution of Eidsvold is signed by the deputies of the kingdom, 
and sealed by each of them; and this draught of a constitution which had 
been accepted by the diet is thereby raised to the rank of a fundamental law. 
The constitution of Christiansborg, on the other hand, is signed bv the king 
and his ministers for the time being, and the roval seal is appended to it.? 

The failure of Norway’s efforts to preserve her independence of her east- 
ern neighbour will be more fully described in our next chapter: the constitu- 
tion of Eidsvold survived the union with Sweden, and the separate rights of 
Norway continued to be stoutly maintained. For Denmark the great prob- 
lem was now that of her relations with the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, a 
question which became a matter of agitation to all Europe.® 

THE FIKRT SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WAR 

After the restoration of peace in 1815, the estates of the duchy of Hol- 
stein, never so cordially blended with Denmark as those of Schleswig, began 
to show their discontent with the continued non-convocation of their own 
assemblies, despite the assurances of hYederick VI. The preparation of a 
new constitution for the whole kingdom was the main pretext by which the 
court evaded the claims of the petitioners, who met, however, with no better 
success from the German diet, before which they brought their complaints 
in 1822. 

After the stirring year of 1830, the movements in the duchies, soon to 
degenerate into a mutual animosity between the Danish and the German 
population, became more general. The scheme of the court to meet their 
demands by the establishment of separate deliberative assemblies for each of 
the provinces failed to satisfy the nolsteiners, who continually urged the 
revival of their long-neglected local laws and privileges. Nor were matters 
changed at the accession in 1839 of Christian VIII [the quondam king of 
Norway], a prince noted for his popular sympathies and hbend principles. 
The feeling of national animosity was greatly increased by the issue .of oei> 
tain orders for Schleswig, which tended to encourage the culture of the Daq^- 
ish language to the prejudice of the ’German. The elements of a revolution, 
being thus in readiness, only waited for some impulse to break forth into 
action. ^ 

In 1846, JCing Christian VIII of Denmark thought the propitious momrat 
had come for announcing, by a so-called “open letter,’* that, on the extinctiop 
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of the roval line, the union of Schleswie-Holstein with Denmark would con- 
&ue to be maintained. Gontrair to all expectation, the opposition to this 
arbitrary proceeding was not confined to the two duchies, but found vigor- 
ous Support in all parts of Germany. Men everywhere began to remember 
that the hardy race which had chosen king Christian 1 of Denmark to be its 
duke, in 1460, had entered into union with the neighbouring kingdom only 
on condition that the duchies should retain their independence, and should 
remain in undivided conjunction for aU time (ewig tosamende ungedeeU). 
Experts pointed out that the conjunction of the duchies, which had found 
expression in a common administration, had not been impaired by the fact 
that Holstein had become a member of the German Conf^eration, together 
with Lauenburg, which had been ceded by Prussia in 1815. The song com- 
posed by M. F. Chemnitz, first sung at the musical festival (SangerfestJ at 
^hleswig, and now adopted by an indomitable race as its song of defiance, 
winged its way to every corner of the common fatherland, and was presently 
sung all over Germany. 

The growing resistance of the Sclileswig Holstciners was greeted with no 
less unanimous applause. The emphatic repudiation which the estates of the 
duchies returned to the declaration of King Frederick VII, who had succeeded 
his father Christian VIII, on the 20th of January, 1848, to the effect that 
Schleswig-Holstein was to be incorporated with Denmark, met with general 
approval, as did the formation of a separate government, by which they pro- 
ceeded to reply to that declaration. Prussia and the German Confederation 
declared that they regarded Schleswig and Holstein as independent and 
intimately allied states, in which only the male line was entitled to succeed. 
To give point to this declaration, the Prussian general Wrangel crossed the 
frontier in concert with the troops of the Confederation, and on the 23rd of 
April inflicted so decisive a defeat upon the enemy that in a few days they 
evacuated the duchy os far as Alsen. He then carried the war into Jutland, 
beyond the Konge Aa, to indemnify Germany for the injury Denmark had 
inflicted upon her by the seizure of large numbers of merchant vessels. His 
operations for that year were only brought to a close by the armistice of 
Mahno. In spite of these defeats, however, Denmark was not yet van- 
quished. Trusting to the support of foreign powers and to dissensions in 
(^nnany itself, she termmateu the armistice in the spring of 1849, and set 
on foot a simultaneous attack on the German troops, from Jutland, Alsen and 
Eckemforde. The Danes achieved some successes at the first two points, 
but on the 5th of April suffered a defeat at Eckemforde, than which history 
records few more memorable. The two proudest ships of the Danish fleet, 
the Christian VIII, a ship of the line of eighty-four guns, and the Gefion, a 
frigate of forty-six guns, under cover of which the transports had run into 
harbour to land their troops, were not merely vigorously repulsed by two 
insignificant shore batteries mustering only ten guns between them, but 
were compelled to surrender. However great a part may have been played 
in this disaster by a singular concatenation of untoward circumstances, the 
credit of it is chiefly due to the resolution of the heroic men who took up the 
strug^ and carried it through to the end. 

u the other theatres of war the Danes did not hold their ground against 


the steady advance of the Germans. On the 13th of April, the Confederate 
troops stormed the entrenchments at Diippel, and on the 16th of May, Gen- 
Benin, the leader of the forces of Schleswig-Holstein, preceded to 
bemege Fredericia. There the tide of fortune turned. On the, 5th of July, 
the enemy’s army made a night sortie, broke through the attenuated line of 
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besiegers, and inflicted severe loss upon them. Before the injury could be 
avenged, Prussia confounded all hop^ by the peace which she concluded in 
her own name and that of the Confederation. She abandoned the duchies. 
They still strove to maintain their rights by their own sword, but the defeat 
of Idstedt, not far from Schleswig (July 25th), put an end to their resistance; 
the country lay defenceless at the conqueror’s feet. But the worst was still 
to come. The very power which two years before had nerved it for the 
struggle helped to disarm those who refused even then to despair of the 
ultimate victorv of their rightful cause. And policy, while it impost its 
stem laws on the stubborn race in the present, robbra it of its hope for tiie 
future, by settling the succession question. By the Londoii Protocol (May 
8th, 1852), Russia, Austria, Prussia, England, France, am) Sweden resolved 
to maintain the existing frontiers of 
the Danish dominions, and to recog- 
nise Prince Christian of Glucksburg as 
the rightful successor of the childless 
king Roderick VII, compounding with 
the duke of Augiutenburg for passing 
over his prior claim. The plenipoten- 
tiaries ignored the fact that, to make 
this arrangement vahd, the consent 
of the parties principally concerned, 
the estates of Schleswig-Holstein, was 
necessary and also that, in the ease of 
Holstein, they could not dispense with 
the consent of the German Confeder- 
ation; and yet this very neglect bore 
in It the seeds of fresh complications. 

The German great powers were guilty 
of an additional error; for, relying 
on Denmark’s assurance that she did 
not contemplate the incorporation of 
Schleswig with the kingdom, they 
rested satisfied with the royal procla- 
mation of January 28th, 1852, which 

to 

separate government departments for the 


German and Danish subjects an( 
kin^om and provinces. 

The authorities at Copenhagen cherished no serious intention of fulfilling 
this last condition. The party of so-called Eider Danes, who desir^ to see 
Schleswig completely severed from Holstein and finally inco^orated with 
Denmark, soon gained the upper hand; and the government yielded to their 
wishes. The alterations they introduced into the constitution, and the 
administrative measures they adopted, provoked such vehement opposition 
on the part of the estates of the duchies and the German Confederation that 
even the non-German great powers advised them to give way, but in vain. 
A royal proclamation of March 30th, 1863, declared that the fulfilment of 
the promise of January 28th, 1852, was impracticable, and decreed the sepa^ 
ration of Holstein and Lauenburg from the coalition, that is to say, the 
severance of the duchies. This proceeding naturally called forth tremendous 
excitement there, and loud protests were raised wt public meetings against 
such a bie^h of the law. The Danish government replied by arbitiary 
measures: German ofi&cials were dismissed on frivolous pretexts and super* 
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ilMi by DaiMB» the use of the Gennan langua^ in churches and schools 
mps i«iict6d> and even prohibited in districts unquestionably Gennan. 
Bven Cjeramn travellers on whose passports the words Schleswig and Hol- 
steb were united by a hyphen, had to suffer much annoyance at the hands 
of the police. The hopes of the Eider Danes seemed to have been fulfilled: 

du<my of Schleswig was transformed into “ South Jutland.’’ 

In vain did the le^ing powers of Germany and the German Confedera- 
tion enter formal protests, in vain did they threaten to put the execution of 
the league in force. The Danish government, trusting to English and Swed- 
ish support, submitted to the rigsraad the draught of a new constitution for 
Denmark and Schleswig, which was intended finally to consummate the sep- 
aration of Holstein and the incorporation of Schleswig.^ At the same time 
they asked for special grants for reinforcing the army and fleet. It was an 
audacious step, well adimted to exhaust the patience of the most long-suf- 
fering of nations. The (Armans were sensitive to the blow, and laments for 
the violence their kinsmen suffered were mingled with the rejoicings with 
which they celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the victory of Leipsic. 

On the 13th of November, the fatal constitution was accepted, with the 
provision that it should take effect from January 1st, 1864. It lacked noth- 
ing but the royal signature to give it the force of law. Then a sudden event 
took place, fraught with momentous consequences. King Frederick VII 
died, on the 15th of November, after a short illness, and was succeeded by 
Prince Christian of Glucksburg, under the title of Christian IX.^ 

THK DANISH CONSTITUTION 

At the same time that Denmark was undergoing insurrection as well as a 
hard struggle with Germany, a great work of jieace — her liberal constitution 
— was being formed. Fiederick VII had promised on March 22nd, 1848, 
to shaie his power with the nation, and had faithfully kept his word. On 
the 23rd of October the constituent assembly met for the first time at Copen- 
hagen. Its members had been chosen under an electoral law which took no 
account of wealth or pioperty; but a few members chosen by the king took 
their seats alongside of those elected by universal suffrage. The March 
ministry had laid aside the project of a fundamental law for the Danish 
monarchy — a scheme to which the November ministry, coming into power 
a short time after, gave its adherence. After lengthy debates, in the course 
of which several articles underwent modification, the constitution was adopted 
by the assembly, and received the king's approval, June 5th, 1849. Its appli- 
cation extended to Schleswig; and the right of consent was reserved to uis 
duchy, which had been prevented by the war from taking part in the labours 
of the constituent assembly. 

The principal articles of this fundamental law, which afterwards received 
various modifications, concerned elections to the landsthing; the legislative 
power and the right to impose taxes were vested in the ngsdag (parliament) 
and the king conjointly; tne votiM of all laws, in the rigsdag; and no con- 
tribution could be imposed, modified, or abolished save by a law. The 
ministers were to be held responsible for the acts of the government, for 
which they could be called to account and judged before the supreme court 

p Allen << Bays that tLere was no question of incorporating Schleswig with Denmark, 
because the separate constitution of Schleswig was to continue to operate He speaks of the 
new constitntion as intended to provide for the management of such matters as concerned both 
Denmark and Schleswig ] 
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{EnggnA). The rigsdae was to meet once a year, and to be composed ol the 
folkething (chaml^r of the people) and the landsthing (chaml^r of the landed 
proprietors). The right to elect and to be elected to the folkething belonged 
to everyone within certain natural limitations — the candidate elected 
must, for example, be of a certain age, of irreproachable morality, etc., but 
it mattered little as to his social status and fortune. The right of suffrage 
for the landsthing was also submitted to the same conditions; but it could 
not be exercised directly — there were two steps. To be eligible to this 
second chamber, one must, besides complying with the geneT'al conditions, 
possess an annual net income of at least 1200 rix-dollars (£140), or ha\o paid 
to the state or the commune during the year past 200 rix-dollare (£23), in 
direct taxes. The members of the folkething were to be t^lected for three 
years; those of the landslhing, for eight. 

Officials elected to the rigsdag were not 
obliged to obtain permission from the 
emment to take their seats. 

Among other important articles whose 
object was to guarantee civil and personal 
liberty, the independence and impartiality 
of the magistracy, and the general equality 
of citizens in regard to public rights and 
burdens, must be mentioned cominete lib- 
erty of conscience, the right to fonn reli- 
gious societies and hold public worship, on 
condition that nothing should be done or 
taught to offend public morality and order; 
and, besides these, freedom of association, 
of meeting, of the press under its legal re- 
sponsibility, and the permanent abolition of 
the eeiiaorship. Personal liberty was guai- 
anteed by the obligation to bring every ar- 
rested person before a judge within twenty- 
four hours; and the magistrate had to decide quben Louirh. 

at once whether the accused was to be kept (I8i7-i8»8) 

under arrest, or set at liberty. Every man 

in condition to bear arms was obliged to contribute in person to his country’s 
defence. Judges could not be dismissed without trial, or removed without 
their consent. The administration of justice was to be entirely separated from 
the executive authority, and the judiciary privileges attached to certain prop- 
erties were to be abolished by law. Publicity and oral procedure were to be 
introduced, as far as possible, into the courts. Criminal and political cases 
were to be submitted to juries. Such were the fundamental points of the 
new constitution with which Denmark was provided, and through which her 
society was in future to be governed, directed and developed.'* 

When the question came up of a common constitution for the kingdom 
and the duchies, an attempt was made to give it an autocratic fonn, but this 
failed. According to the constitution of 1855, the assembly, jntei .led to 
deliberate on the affairs common to the kingdom and the duchies, was to be 
known as the rigsraad (council of the kingdom) and to consist of eighty 
members, of which thirty were to be chosen by direct and thirty by 
indirect election, while the remaining twenty wer^ to be appointed by to 
king. It was to have a deliberative voice in all common affairs of legislation 
andtaxatioif. 
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The constitution of 1863 made some chan^ « The new rigeraad or 
parUament was to consist of two chambers; the f^ething, with 130 members 
[one hundred and one for the kingdom and twenty-nine for Schleswig), who were 
to be elected directly by the nation according to the rule in force for the 
dectorate and eligibility to the rig^dag of the kingdom; and the landsthing, 
witti eighty-three members, of which eighteen were to be designated by the 
king, whilst the rest were to be chosen by direct election. Other important 
steps in a liberal direction were the rights accorded to the rigsraad concerning 
the initiative for the proposition of laws, amendments in the details, inter- 
pellations, etc.<2 

CHRISTIAN IX AND THK SECOND SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WAR 

Christian IX was a younger brother of the reigning duke of Gliicksburg, 
the representative of the Beck line of the house of Oldenburg. The founder 
of this Beck lino was Augustus Philip, whose father, Alexander, was the son 
of John the Young, a younger son of Christian III. The house of Augus- 
tenburg descended from lOrnest Gunther, a son of Alexander older than 
Augustus Philip; and the duke of Augustenburg was therefort' the repre- 
sentative of an older line than that of Glueksburg. But the wife of the 
prince of Gliicksburg was the Princess Louise of Hesse, whose mother was a 
sister of Christian VllI, and in whom the claims of her family to the Danish 
throne had been vested with their consent. It was on Christian of Glticks- 
burg and the male heirs of liim and Louise of Hesse that the London Protocol 
had settled the succession to the Danisli throne; and this arrangement had 
been finally recognised by the Danish parliament, in June 1853, though not 
till after a seven' struggle, while the duke of Augustenburg had been induced 
to resign liis claim — a resignation in which his son and the other members 
of his family di«l not, however, acquiesce.® 

Three days after the death of Frederick VTI, the new fundamental law 
for the kingdom of Schleswig was sanctioned. But in Germany an event had 
already occurred, which set the smouldering fire ablaze: from the castle of 
Dolzig in Silesia, the son of the old duke Christian of Augustenburg, the 
self-styled “crown prince” Frederick of Augustenburg, had notified the 
people of Schleswig-Holstein, by a manifesto dated the 16th of November, 
that, being the concessionary of his father’s claims to the duchies, and having 
become duke by the extinction in the person of Frederick VII of the royd 
male line of Frederick III, he assumed the title of Frederick VIII. On the 
same day, the envoy of Baden at the Frankfort diet notified the duke’s acces- 
sion. Throughout Germany there arose a national agitation still greater than 
that of 1848 ; it was said that the moment had come for the Germans to deliver 
their oppressed brothers from the yoke of tyranny. In all the great towns, 
as Stuttgart, Dresden, Munich, Darmstadt, and Berlin, the governments 
were overwhelmed with addresses, petitions, and interpellations, requesting 
them to succour the duchies. The same disposition was manifested in the 
duchies themselves, where a number of officials refused to take the oath of 
fidelity to the new king, whilst some of the deputies to the estates of Holstein 
loudly claimed the protection of the diet of the German Confederation. As 
the latter had not simed the London Protocol, it had no scruple in denying 
its '^idity ; and on the suggestion of Count von Beust, the minister of Saxony, 
it refused to receive into its midst the envoy of Christian IX, and resolved to 
allow the seat of the representative of Holstein to remain vacant for the time 
being. 
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Neither Prussia nor Austria, however, would follow in the wake of the 
diet; both were signatories of the London Ftotocol, and bo^ had motives 
for maintaining it. Meantime, tho^h the question of the succession held 
no direct connection with the constitutional question, the courts of Berlin 
and Vienna now succeeded in making the confederation diet adopt the reso- 
lution to proceed to the occupation of the duchies, without prejudice to the 
constitutional question (December 7th). It was to no purpose that the 
Danish government had offered (November 14th) to grant to the representa- 
tives of Holstein full authority in mattt^rs of finance, and ha<l annulled 
(December 4th) the proclamation of the 30th of March, 1863. The most 
violent agitation animated the German people against the Prussian govern- 
ment, because it had betrayed the cause of the August enbun*,'-. 4. numerous 
assembly of members of the legislative bodies (»f Germany pronounced in 
favour of the pretender, and appointed a committee to direct the movement. 
Tliis agitation was not without its influence on the iK»tty princes of Germany, 
and the king of Bavaria himself recognised the duke of Augustenburg; but 
Count Bismarck was unmoved, and supported with imperturbable calm the 
storm raised in the Prussian chamber of deputies. In consequence of the 
resolution taken by the confederation diet, Russia, England, and France 
put pressure on the court of Copenhagen, to induce it to abrogate the funda- 
mental law of tlie 18th of November, the latter having been qualified by 
Prussia, in a despatch written two days bc'fore the death of Frederick VII, 
as the stumbling block to a pacific solution; but this abrogation would not 
have had the elfect of suspending the occupation. Under this pressure the 
Danish government decided to evacuate Holstein; and, consequently, the 
I loops of tlie Confederation, composed of twelve thousand Saxons and Han- 
overians, mider General Hake, encountered no obstacles when they crossed 
the frontier on the 23rd of December. Wlierever they passed the pretender 
was proclaimed duke. 

On the 1st of January, 1861, the fundamental law was put in force. On 
the 11th of Januar>’, Prussia and Austria laid before the diet a proposition 
to the effect that Denmark should be called upon to abrogate the constitution 
of the 18th of November, 1863. so far as Schleswig was concerned; and that, 
in case of refusal, that duchy siiould be occupied in order to compel the court 
of Copenhagen to fulfil its pretended obligations of 1851 and 1852. When, 
however, the majority of the diet, which uiared the prejudices of the whole 
German people, and saw in this motion a betrayal of the rights of the pre- 
tender, had rejected this plan (January 14th), the two powers resolved to 
assume the direction of the affair without delay, in spite of the protests of 
the majority; and, on the 16th of January, they addressed an ultimatum 
to Denmark, callmg upon her to abrogate the fundamental lawj so far as 
Schleswig was concerned, within twenty-four hours. It was in vain that the 
Danish ministry declared itself ready to convoke the rigsraad for thje purpose 
of proposing to it to effect this abrogation within six weeks; that it entered 
into the views of England concerning a congress of representatives of tl^ 
powers signatory of the London Protocol, to whom should be joined a pileni* 
potentiary of the German diet. The decisive moment had arrived; the whole 
question now was whether Denmark would be left isolated in the struggle. 
No assistance was to be expected from Russia. The project of the emperor 
Napoleon of submitting the question in debate Jo a general congress had 
shortly before been defeated by the opposition oPEngland, and the etnperar 
had not openly repelled the prince of Axigustenburg, who 1^ appwm to 
him ; whilst the Fr ench miniater for foreign affairs, Drouyn de Lhuys, dedarsd 
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%^eral tenns that the emperor was inclined to support the principle of 
nationalities. England, as before, wrote notes upon notes, but that was all. 
The greatest disappointment, however, was the conduct of Sweden and Nor- 
way. 

The relations between the Scandinavian states had never been so friendly 
as under the reign of Frederick VII. Numerous pamphlets had even propa- 
gated the idea of a more intimate union between the peoples of the North, 
But for the partisans of the complex state Scandinavianism was an abomina- 
tion; and ill February, 1857, in a despatch addressed to the Danish envoys 
at London, St. Petersburg, Paris, and Stockholm, the Swedish minister for 
foreign affairs had anathematised the Scandinavian idea as incapable of a 
practical realisation, so long as it was found expedient to adhere to the prin- 
ciple of the integrity of the Danish monarchy in its present extent. This 
arbitrary act of the minister troubled not a little the good understanding 
between the two countries, the more so as King Oscar had proposed to Fred- 
erick VII an alliance between Sweden and Norway, and Denmark “to the 
Eider,” including Schlesw’ig. In May, 1862, Sweden and Norway had 
expressed readiness to act in concert -with the non-German powers; but she 
urged on the court of Copenhagen, with increasing insistence, the separation 
of Holstein. Tlie proclamation of the 30th of March, 1863, was a rapid 
advance in this direction, and King Charles XV proposed to Fredeiick VII 
a defensive alliance between their states (July, 1863); but the death of 
Frederick VII led the government of Sweden and Norway to withdraw its 
offers. Neverlhel(«)S, m both Sweden and Norway the nation manifested in 
various ways its sympathy for Denmark. 

On the 19th of January, 1864, Prussia and Austria notified the Gennan 
diet that they proposed to occupy Holstein, where they believed they would 
encounter no opposition from the troops of the Confederation, and on the 
same day Prussian couriers announced that Prussian troops would be quar- 
tered at Hamburg. The two great powers did as they had said. On January 
21st Prussian troops entered Holstein, and the next day were followed by 
the Austrians, the troops of the Confederation making no show of resistance. 
The Prussians were commanded by King William’s nephew. Prince Frederick 
Charles, who had taken part in the war in the same countries six years before; 
the Austrian leader was Gablenz; and the chief command of the combined 
armies, which numbered about seventy thousand men, was in the hands of 
Field-Maishal Wraugel, who had distinguished himself in the first Prussian 
campaign in the peninsula of Jutland (April-August, 1848). To these forces 
Denmark could oppose little more than thirty-five thousand men, under 
Lieutenant-General Meza, who liad occupied the position of the Dannevirke, 
which had been so strcjngly fortified during recent years that many regarded 
it as impregnable, provided it were defended by sufficient troops. On the 
3l8t of January, a Prussian major sent by Wrangel summoned the Danish 
commander to evacuate the duchy of Sclileswig; and, on the latter’s refusal 
Prince Frederick Charles attempted an assault against the intrenchments 
of Missunde^ at the extreme left of the Danes. He had intended to cross the 
Sohlei at this point, but Lieutenant-General Gerlach victoriously repelled the 
attack after six hours of fighting. On the 3rd of tiiat month, the Austrians 
succeeded better when, after a combat at Jagel and Oberselk, they took 
by assault the Kongsh5ei, and arrived at the foot of the Dannevirke. It was 
then lUssolved that, whilst the Austrians attacked the front of the ^ition, 
the Pktissians should make a turning movement by Amis and Ei,ppd, to the 
east of Missunde. 
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Meantime, at the Danish head^rters it was decided, in a council of war, 
to evacuate the position of the Dannevirke; the execution of this measure 
b^an at a late hour of the evening, ydthout due warning having been conveyed 
to the government. In a dark winter night the Danish army operated in 
despair its painful retreat, which the biting cold, the frost, and hunger and 
thirst rendered still more difficult. The Danish nation was struck to the 
earth by the news of this movement to the rear. The government deprived 
Meza of his command, which was given provisionally to Lieutenant-General 
Luttichau, who was in his turn soon replaced by General Ge; 1; cli. 

The Lines of Duppel 

As soon as the allies got wind of the evacuation of the Dannevirke, they 
set to work to pursue the Danish army; but, as th(* l.'ttei liad a considerable 
start, it was only at Sankelmark, to the so ith of Flensburg that its rear guard, 
imdcr Colonel Max Muller, was caught up by the aflvance guard of the Aus- 
trians. The encounter which followed was extremely sanguinary. Mean- 
time, the main body of the Danish army, consisting oi three divisions, occu- 
pied without obstacle its other principal position, the lines of Duppel (Dybbel) 
on the peninsula of Sundewitt, while the fourth division, under Ilegeniiann- 
Lindencrone continued its retreat towards the north of the peninsula. Where- 
ever the allies passed they assumed the role of masters; the Danish officials 
were expelled, often with brutality; the fortification^ of the Dannevirke were 
rased; the column at Skamlingsbanke, where innumerable national [ties had 
iiecn celebrated in honour of tlie dawn of liberty, was destroyed by a mine; 
German once more became the language of the schools and the administration, 
for eveiything that ri'callcd the Danish dominion was to be effaced. 

Whilst the Austrians and a division of the Prussian guard advanced north- 
wards, the main body of the Piussian army turned on Duppel and invested 
the Danish position. But it was not till the 17th of March, after the arrival 
of the siege train, that the Prussians succeeded in gaining possession of Rage- 
bol, Duppel, and Arnbjcrg. They then opened a heavy fire on the enemy’s 
fortifications and gradually approached them. The Danes responded as well 
as they could to the fire of the besiegers; but the earthworks could not resist 
the ravages of the projectiles, and it soon became impossible to defend them. 
Although the Danes endured with admirable fortitude the perils and priva- 
tions of the siege, the issue of the affair could not be doubtful. On the morn- 
ing of the 18th of April, the Prussians made the assault. The first six works 
at once fell into the power of the assailants; it was the same with the second 
line, where General Duplat, who fell there gloriously, arrested for some time 
the progress of the enemy; but soon the Danes were compelled to retire 
behind the fortified tete de pont. A fierce artillery duel resulted in the cap- 
ture of this intrenchiuent also, though the victors were unable to cut off the 
retreat of the Danish army and prevent it from regaining the island of 
Alsen. The losses of the vanqi^ed rose to 4,^ kulecj^ wounded, 
and prisoners, including 108 officers; those of the Prussians were 1,184 men, 
of wnom 70 were officers. Meantime, Jutland had also fallen into ther power 
of the allies. As early as the eighteenth of February, they had crossed the 
Konge Aa, which forms the boundary between North Jutland and South 
Jutland or ^hleswig; but for the time bein^ the Austrians, who yrm not 
anxious to prolong nostilities, remained motionlSs near Holding. It wae 
not till the Prussian general Von l^nteuffel had smoothed away all diffir 
culties at Vienna that operations were resumed. After a savage fight, the 
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I^es were compelled to evacuate Veile, and Fredericia was invested the 
nMTift day. General Hi^rmann-Lindencrone had retired to the island of 
Mors in the Limfjord. On the 28th of April, the Danish government ordered 
the evacuation of tlic fortress of Fredericia; and the allies thus became 
masters of the peninsula of Jutland as far as the Limfjord. 

While these events were passing diplomacy had given matters a new 
turn. England had worked energetically to assemble a conference of the 
states signatory of the Treaty of London; and, after many difficulties, it 
ha(l been agreed that the plenipotentiaries of those powers should enter into 
negotiations, though on no dohned basis and without the intcmiption of 
hostilities. The conferenee was to open on the 12th of April, but the German 
courts delayed the arrangements until the taking of Duppcl had rendered 
their position more favourable; it was not till the 25th that the session was 
opened. On the 9th of May, an annistico for one month was concluded 
which was afterwards extended to June 25th. On that day the conference 
closed, having accomplished nothing, and hostilities were resumed. On the 
9th of May, the day on which it ha(l been agreed at the London conference 
that the arinislice should be concluded, a Danish squadron, consisting of the 
trigates Nieh Juel and Jutland and of the corvette Heimdal had sustained an 
honourable struggle against the Austrian frigates Schwarzenberg and Radeizkyf 
which were escorted by an Austrian steam corvette with two Prussian gunboats 
and a Prussian bark. But the fight coukl exercise no influence on the gen- 
eral course of events; and the Danish fleet was reduced to playing a merely 
accessory part in a war carrkxl on chiefly by land. 

The impotemee of the navy was dejilorably manifest when the decisive 
moment arrived. During the night lietween the 28th and the 29th of June, 
the Prussians, under Herwarth von Bittenfeld, crossed the Alsen Sound, 
the Danes making no serious resistance; and next day the island, feebly 
defended by General Steimann, was in the poweT of the Germans, with a loss 
of 3200 men for the Danes. The peninsula of Vendsyssel, north of the Liin- 
fjord, was evacuated soon after, and German officers pitched their tents as 
far north as the Skaw (July 14th). Finally, the islands in the North Sea 
belonging to Jutland were likewise occupied by the enemy (July 19th). 

THE SEVERANCE OP THE DUCHIES 

The force of the resistance was broken. The court of Copenhagen entered 
into negotiations, and by the 4th of August the preliminanes of peace were 
signed at Vienna; the final treaty was concluded on the 30th of October. 
Denmark surrendered to Prussia and Austria the duchies of Schleswig, Hol- 
stein. and Lauenburg, and undertook to recognise as valid the dispositions 
wfficn those two powers might make relative to their conquests. The por- 
tions of Jutland enclosed in the territory of Schleswig were also ceded to that 
duchy, but in return Denmark might incorporate the island of J^o and 
some portions of Schleswig territory enclosed in that of Denmark; no war 
indemnity was to be paid; the duchies assumed a share of the common debts. 

Thus, the present moment paid dearly for the political errors of the past 
and the absence of a national policy with regard to Schleswig; one of the 
oldest monarchies of Europe had b^n humiliated and dismembered, while 
none held out a hand to sustain her. The indifference of the powers which 
had 'guaranteed Denmark in the possession of Schleswig gave a melancholy 
idea of the nature of political morality.<< The gainer by the wai|} was not the 
inrignificant Augustenbuig claimant, whose resistance to the demands of 
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Bismarck soon ended in his abandomneni oy mat too powerful friend. Aus* 
tria, who continued to support his cause, was hei^ soon involved in ^ 
disastrous war with Prussia, which ended m the TVeaty of Prague, whereby 
she abandoned the duchies to her conqueror. Clause 5 in that treaty did 
indeed provide for the restoration to Denmark of the northern portion of 
Schleswig, if such an arrangement were desired by the inhabitants of that 
district, where there was a large Danish population; but this clause was 
subsequently abrogated.® 

The loss of Schleswig necessitated a revision of the Danish constitution; 
and a bill to that effect was brought forward by the government, in December, 
1864. Tills was, in the main, a revision of the fundamenUl law of 1849; 
but there were several new and important articles, as for exai^plc concerning 
the composition of the landsthing , the restriction of the safiruge to those 
who had had in recent years a net revenue of 2, (^00 rix^-doJlars (about £233), 
or had paid 200 rix-dollars in direct taxes , the submisbion of the budget to a 
conmiitteo composed of members of the two nssemblio**, equal in numbers 
and enjoying the Kiine rights, in ea.s(^ the cluimln^is should l>e unable to agree 
on financial questions; the convocation of the rigsdag ev(*ry two years and, 
in consequence, the vote of the budget for a bieiitiial iionod ^ This project 
did not meet with universal approval, but at lovst, in 1866, after long disputes, 
it finally became law\® 

KJ!.tENT HISTORY Ol? DENMARK 

Tlie recent political history of Denmark offers \ cry little of general interest. 
Tlie country has not been engaged in the political struggles of Europe, and 
has been left in peac(\ 

The most notic(‘able feature in the iiiternal history of Denmark is the 
constitutional .struggle which has been going on for many years between suc- 
cessive governments and the Left party, which commands an overwhelming 
majority in the folkething. No practical questions of great importance 
have been at tlie bottom of this disagreement, save that of the fortification 
of Copenhagen. The government considered tliis necessary, because without 
it the capital was e \posed to a coup de main at any time, whue the Left opposed 
it as a piece of s^rcssive militarism^ which would be unnecessary if Den- 
mark only proclaimed her neutrality m any war that might arise. For this 
reason the majority of the folkething refused to sanction the outlay; but the 
government — considering that the dan^r was real, and that the neutrsditv 
of a state cannot be secured by her own declaration, but depends on the ^od- 
of her neighbours, winch cannot be guaranteed — nevertheless carried out 
the work by means of a huge accumulated surplus. In the course of this 
conflict, the majority in the folkething even went the length of refusing sup- 
plies altogether; but under the premiership of M. Estrup the government 
nevertheless collected the revenue and sought its justification in the approval 
of the landsthing, whose political power, according to the charter, is in every 
respect equal to that of the folkething. This procedure met with no seriow 
resistance in ^e country. The election in the spring of 1901 .resulted in 
the return to the folkething of seventy-six members of the reform party 
of the Left, sixteen members of the moderate Left, fourt^n social demo* 
crate, and only eight members of the Right, the party which had held the 
reins of power for so many years. 

Professor Deuntzer, one of the law professors in the Uniyeraty of Copett- 
ha^n, becanib the head of a govemment composed of prominent men^ drawn 
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from the different sections of his own side of the folkething, and including 
among their number a simple peasant as minister of agriculture. The most 
prominent articles in the policy of the new government were a reform of the 
customs, a readjustment of the system of taxation, a reform of the judicial 
procedure, a reform of primary ^ucation, and a reduction in the expendi- 
ture for military purposes./ 

In 1902 the question of the salo of the Danish West Indies to the United 
States being under discussion and the sale being apparently on the verge of 
completion after years of delay, the results of a new election seemed to promise 
the ratification of the treaty concerning it. But the event proved otherwise ; 
the landsthing refused the ratification and those islands still remain in pos- 
session of the little kingdom whose power has been established there since 
the seventeenth century, though the material advantage she derives from 
them is somewhat problematical. 

Professor Deuntzer’s government was sustained in the elections of 1903, 
but in January, 1905, a cabinet disagreement occurred over the question of 
national defense, and Jens Christian Christensen, who had previously been 
minister of public instruction, undertook the formation of a ministry. The 
new premier announced a program which included universal manhood suf- 
frage in communal elections, the settlement of the mitional defense on the 
basis of the neutrality of the state, and a rearranging of the districts for 
elections to the folkething. 

A year later, on the 29th of January, 1906, King Christian IX died after 
a long reign of forty-two years. His death excited universal regret among 
his subjects ; and since one of his sons-in-law was king of England, one of 
his sons king of Greece, and grandsons the rulers of Norway and of Russia, 
while others of his descendants were connected with yet other ruling families, 
it threw most of the European courts into mourning. The crown prince 
quietly succeeded to the vacant throne under title of Frederick Vlll.a 




CHArTER XIV 

SWEDEN AND NORWAY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

In the wars con^^equent on the French Revolution, the duke of Soder- 
manland, repent of Sweden, took no part. By a treaty which he entered into 
with Frederick prince regent of Denmark (1790), sixteen vessels were equipped 
to defend tlie entrance of the Baltic against the ships of the belligerent pow- 
ers. Russia was indignant at this exclusion; she tried to hurl the duke of 
Sodermanland from power by flattering the vanity of Gustavus IV. That 
young prince, who attained his majority in 1796, was tempted by the offer 
of Alexandriiia Paulo viia, grand-daughter of Catherine II; out the difference 
of religion was an obstacle which could neither be surmounted nor removed. 
Sweden, reformed Lutheran Sweden, would not allow the princess the exer- 
cise of her own worship. Yet, by marrying the princess Frederica of Baden, 
sister to the wife of the grand-duke Alexander, Gustavus, who had little 
strength of intellect, was merged into the ^here of Russian influence. 

For soipe years after his accession, the Swedish monarch was satisfied with 
condemning the encroaching ambition of France. His alliance with Alex- 
ander led him more deeply into the political views of that emperor. like 
the other, he protested gainst the murder of the duke d’Enghien and the 
assumption of the imperim dignity by Napoleon. As duke of Pomerania, 
too, he inveighed in the Germanic diet against the usurper. la revenge, 
Bonaparte, who affected to despise him, caricatured him in the Monitevr, 
He was reproached with having deserted his allies the Danes at the battle of 
Copenhagen, and was ridiculed for his imitation of Charles XII, of whom he 
had inherited only the jack-boots and the rashness. To these insults he was 
more sensitive th^ became a wise man. He ordered the minister of ** Mon- 
sieur Napoleon Bonaparte ” to leave Sweden, and prohibited all intercourse, 
public or private, between the two countries. Heitee he joined with eager- 
ness the enaction formed by Pitt (1805). Subsequently he agr^ Siat 
Hanoverian troops should be located in Pomerania, and that Swraish 
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ments should serve in the pav of England. The folly of Prussia, then the 
slave of Bonaparte, prevented the execution of these conditions, but could 
not prevent Gustavus from placing himself at the head of his armies, and 
proceeding to expel Bemadotte from Hanover. He arrived too late: the 
confederacy which had been formed was dissolved by the victories of Napo- 
leon, who after the battle of Austerlitz dictated terms of peace to the emperor 
Francis. Hanover was evacuated by the allies, and the Continent left to the 
victor. 

Though Russia and Prussia, like Denmark, were banded with the great 
enemy of European mdependence, Gustavus would listen to no overtures of 
conciliation. Among the most tempting of them was the offer of Norway; 
but he preferred his honour and his principles to every advantage. He can- 
not, however, be exculpated from the charge of extreme rashness in ventur- 
ing to withstand, single-handed, the colossal power of his enemy. Arriving 
in Pomerania, he assailed Marshal Brune; but being vanquished, he was 
forced to retire under the cannon of Stralsund. Leaving that fortress, he 
had the mortification to see it invested and taken. Riigen and all the islands 
on the Pomeranian coast were equally reduced. 

In these transactions Gustavus had expected English co-operation, but 
it was delved until it was too late to be of any service in Pomerania. Now 
when the Danish islands were occupied by the French and Spanish forces, he 
had a right to urge it. But the danger was averted by the war with Austria, 
and by the escape of the Spanish troops under the marquis de la Romana. 
Denmark, however, at the instigation of Napoleon, declared war against 
Gustavus [February, 1808] 

LOSS OF FINLAND (1808 A.D.) 

The situation of Gustavus at this time was one of peculiar embarrassment. 
He was menaced by Russia, now the tool of Napoleon, with hostilities if he 
did not co-operate with her and Denmark in declaring the Baltic mare clausum 
and by Prussia, the slave of that emperor, war was declared against him. 
With Denmark, Prussia, France, and Russia against him, he looked to Eng- 
land for aid. A subsidy of £100,000 monthly emboldened him to resist. 
The war soon raged. Finland was occimied by the Russians and immedi- 
ately declared an integral portion of Russia. The Swedish armies were 
defeated everywhere. The arrival from England of Sir John Moore with 
eleven thousand men might have been of some little advantage to Gustavus 
had he not insisted on the command of these auxiliaries, and by other demands 
so offended the ^neral that he returned, without striking a blow, to England. 
Hence all his simsequent attempts to expel the enemy from Finland were 
unavailing. Nor was the war more fortunate in Norway, which the Swedish 
troops had invaded, and from which they were soon expelled with much loss 
He was unfortunate, too, on the deep; and was even ^vised to make peace 
with both France and Denmark. But he declared that he would never treat 
with the French usurper, or with any ally of that usurper.^ 

In many respecte Gustavus resembled the best of his progenitors. His 
private life was unimpeachable, and his zeal for the social and domestic 
improvement of his people unwearied. His devoted patriotism and inflexible 
honour were manifested in the resolute perseverance with which he alone, of 
all'ihe continental sovereigns, rejected the offers and defied the power of the 
French conqueror. But there was in his constitution that family disease 
which had displayed itself in the eccentricities of Christina add the military 
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madness of Charles XII. His unreasonable obstinacy, his capricious sallies of 
passion, his conduct towards Sir John Moore, and his whole system of policy 
m the Finnish and Norwegian campaigns, were all symptoms of that mental 
derangement which rende^ it necessary for the interests of the kingdom to 
put an end to his reign. Besides these causes, others exist^, arising purely 
irom incidental circumstances. The machinery of government was ill com 
pacted, and this defect became doubly mbchievous when the helm of admin- 
istration was guided by the hand of a prince who knew not how to regulate 
his own conduct. The long struggle between the crown and the aristocracy 
had left a rankling spirit, which even the blood of Gustavus III had not 
satiat^. The discontent of the nobles was inflamed by the haughtiness of 
the king, who exacted the strictest etiquette at court, and was never ap- 
proached except with the most ceremonious respect. Towards the close of 
1^8, he is said to have proposed rigort»us measures for punishing the disaf- 
fected, but the threat, if really made, wa‘‘ in vam, as he had not the power of 
carrying it into effect. Many among tuc higher classe.? were imbued with 
that baneful attachment to the language and manners of France which had 
contributed so fatally to the overthrow of the continental thrones; and this 
treasonable spirit both Denmark and Russia openly abetted by the unworthy 
means which they adopted to corrupt the loyalty of the Swedish people c 

General Akrell, in his Memoirs, writes of Gustavus as follows: “The 
imprudent policy of Gustavus IV, his foolhardy obstinacy in face of over- 
whelming odds, and his blind, fanatical belief in supernatural aid, had ended 
hy bringing upon his county the calamity which had long been foreseen. 
At the beginning of March, in the year 1808, news came that the Russians 
had crossed the frontier of Finland at several points. The meagre force which 
was all the Swedes could muster in haste h^ been repulsed, and after the 
Finnish army had received orders to retreat, the whole country lay open to 
the enemy.” Thus the year 1808 opened upon gloomy and alarming pros- 
pects. Sweden could send no succour, and Finlsuid and its brave defenders 
were therefore left to their fate. The universal indignation aroused among 
the people of Sweden by this abandonment was increased by the traitorous 
surrender of the fortress of Sweaborg to the enemy. Denmark’s decimation 
of war against Sweden was followed by an attack in the rear, from the direc- 
tion of Norway. In Sweden, on the other hand, dejection, mistakes, and 
lack of method were the order of the day, and from the war department issued 
orders, counter-orders, and disorders. 

The year 1809 opened under circumstances from which Sweden had good 
cause to apprehend absolute annihilation and disintegration, unless some 
efficacious remedy were promptly discovered. Finland was already lost, 
Xland occupied by the Russians; the remnants of the gallant Finnish army 
had capitulated, the winter was so exceptionally severe that troops could 
cross the ice at Aland and Quarken; a flying sm^ron of Russians app^i^ 
at Grislehamn, another paid a visit to Umea. The unhappy Swedish militia 
had perished by hundreds from neglect and insufficiency of clothing; a pes- 
tilential sickness was i^ing among the survivors at home; all the n^itals 
were filled to overflowing, while the treasuries and dep6ts stood, emt '.y, and 
a grant in aid fkranstever) of five millions was about to be impom u^n the 
whole country. In every department of defence, error and confusion ca m e 
to light; the temper of the nation was sullen and menacing; the king met 
danger by defiance, obstinately repelling all reasonable remonstrances and 
rdying upon the supernatural succour which, as a chosen instrument of the 
divine wm, he expect^ speedily to receive. 
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DEPOSITION OP GUSTAVU8 (IV) ADOLPHUS (1809) 

The prompt dethronement of the king now began to be generally spoken 
of, without the slightest pretence of secrecy, as the only means of saving the 
eountry, A conspiracy was soon set on foot by determined men, who pur- 
posed to arrest him on his way to the town from the castle of Haga, where 
ne resided. The plan was generally known several days before that fixed 
for its accomplishment, the sovereign alone remained in i^orance. In spite 
of this fact, and although the enterprise was attended with no real danger, 
the whole scheme was frustrated by the indecision of one of the conspirators 
at the very moment when they were assembled in Becker’s Tavern, in Nor- 
tullsgatan (North Toll street) at Stockholm, for the purpose of putting it 
into effect. Meanwhile, the western army had started under the command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Adlersparre, and was now marching on Stockholm to 
bring about a change of government. The king, at length apprised of the 
matter, resolved to go to the towns of southern Sweden, under the escort of 
the second Pomeranian regiment, which was in garrison at Stockholm, and 
to taJee with him such ready money as was lying at the bank. Thus civil war 
was imminent, but was fortunately averted by General Adlercreutz’s bold 
resolution to arrest the king on the 13th of March, the very day of his medi- 
tated flight. 

The rumour of extraordinary proceedings in the capital soon spread to 
Karlberg ” (where Akrell was engaged as instructor at the military academy). 
** Suspecting what was in the air, I went at once to the city, accompanied by 
Wallin (afterwards archbishop), who was at that time assistant-master in 
theology at the academy; but at the toll office we were refused entrance into 
the city by a guard of the town militia stationed there. In answer to a ques- 
tion from me, the sentry confessed that the muskets of the guard were not 
loaded with balls, so that it would have been easy for us to jump over the 
turnpike gate and go on; but Wallin would not hear of such a proceeding, 
and we were therefore obliged to get into the town another way. On my 
arrival at the castle I met General Adlercreutz, commander-in-chief at the 
time, in the Trabantensaal (halberdier’s hall); and he gave me orders to stay, 
and to undertake the office of keeping guard over the king, who was xmder 
arrest, in concert with a few other officers who had already collected there. 
This unexpected and absolutely illegal command had to be obeyed. The 
officers mounted guard, two at a time; and when the watches were appor- 
tioned, Lieutenant Gripenwald of the Finnish guards fell to my lot as com- 
panion. Our very first period on duty was signalised by gruff questions on 
the part of Gustavus Adolphus and rude unseemly answers from Gripenwald, 
and ended in behaviour and expressions which plainly showed that the former 
was not merely dull-witted, but suffered from actual mental aberration. 

** The kmg was to be removed to Drottnmgholm later in the evening. 
The carriages had already driven up to the castle hill and been ranged in 
order, when it became known that large crowds had collected round the cas- 
tle hill and the hill where the church stood. Instead of dispersing them by 
means of the military. General Adlercreutz very sensibly gave orders that 
two officers should try to induce the mob to break up, by kindly words and 
suitable expostulations. Captam Lagerheim of the cavalry and I were 
detailed for this duty. Lagerheim was admirably qualified for the task; my 
appointment was less happy, as I did not possess his ready tongue and easy 
knack of persuasion. I addressed myself to various well-dressed persons of 
the so-called upper class, told them that it was true that the kifig was under 
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restraint, but that he was treated with all due resist, and was to be removed 
to Drottningholm under a strong escort; I remind^ them of the mischief 
that might ensue if the people there assembled placed obstacles in the way 
of his removal, etc., and begged them by suitable admonitions to induce the 
crowd to disperse. This they very soon did; and a short time after, when 
the precision was to start, iiot a creature was visible in the vicinity of the 
castle or in the streets. The silence and tranquillity that prevailed in the city, 
where people were fully aware of what haa happened that morning, bore 
eloquent t^timony to the temper of the lower classes. No patrol march^ 
through the streets, no extraordinary measure of precaution was perceptible, 
only the ordinary fire-watches (BramLwachen) proclaimed to ns, as we drove 
by, that the hour of midnight was past. 

“ At the castle of Drottningholm. the state bedchanil)tT was assigned to 
the use of Gustavus Adolphus, and there he wtis guarded day and night by 
relays of two officers apiece. A squadion of cuirassiers and a battalion of the 
king’s own regiment kept guard before th“ • istle. General Silversparre was 
the chief in command. Dliferences of opinion prevailed among the officers 
who had to be on guard in the kmg’s cliamber, as to the behaviour to be 
observed towards him; the general opinion being that they ought to treat 
him with the respectful attention due to the great position he had held, and 
to his present misfortunes. A few, among whom was Lieutenant Gripen- 
wald, did not sliare this view. Gripenwald declared that the king had for- 
feited every claim to respect, and tliat he intended to treat him accordingly. 
Unfortunately, the king’s stiff manners and want of tact furnished Gripenwald 
with abundant opportunities for uncivil behaviour. The position in which 
this placed the other officers was all the more painful because the noble pris- 
oner never conversed upon any but the most trivial, dull, and even tiresome 
subjects; sometimes indulging in scornful looks and gestures, and sometimes 
responding to the officers’ observations with a stupid, clumsy condescension, 
rendered more awkward still by his unconquerable suspiciousness of temper 
and his dread of an attempt on his life.”«^ 

CHARLES XIII AND THE NEW CONSTITUTION 

Meantime the duke of Sodermanland, who was no stranger to the intrigues 
against his sovereign, was invested with the title of administrator until the 
meeting of the diet, on the 1st of May. The people expected tliat this revolu- 
tion would at once put an end to the war; but neither the czar nor the Danish 
king would treat with an insecure government. Hostilities therefore con- 
tinued; the isle of Aland was taken, and Sweden itself was invaded from the 
north; but the regent obtained an armistice. The diet met at the appointed 
time; an act of aMication, signed by Gustavus, was produced; and a double 
decree was pa^ed — first, tliat having broken his compact with the people, 
the throne was vacant; and secondly, that hb postenty, bom and unborn, 
should forever remain excluded from it.' The duke of Sodermanland was 
raised to the throne as Charles XIII; and a new constitution, restoring the 
power of the monarch, was drawn up.* . . . . • 

The throne was pronounced to be hereditary, with limitation to the male 
issue; the sovereign was r^uired to profess the Lutheran religion, and to 
conduct the ordinary administration of business with the assistance of a 

P The dethroned kinff retired to Switzerland with his Wily, and died at St. Oallra in 
1887. He left a son known as the prince of Vasa and two daugutera. The prince of Vasa’s 
only child wa^a daughter.] 
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state council, to be appointed by him, and responsible for their advice. The 
membeis, who must be native Swedes and oi the established faith, were to 
consist of nine individuals: the two ministers for judicial and forei^ affairs, 
the chancellor of the court, and six councillors, one-half of whom, at least, 
must be civil officers. The four secretaries of state were to sit in council 
whenever any case belonging to their respective departments should be under 
consideration; all matters, except the fore^ and diplomatic relations, were 
to be submitted to the deliberation of the king and his legal advisers, of whom 
three, at least, were required to be present (that number being necessary to 
constitute a council for the transaction of business); but he was not obliged 
to adopt their suggestions, and might by virtue of his prerogative decide in 
opposition to their votes or opinions. In the event of his decision being 
repugnant to the laws of the realm, the assessors were bound to remonstrate, 
and to record their protest; otherwise they should be deemed guilty of coun- 
selling and abetting him in his unconstitutional proceedings, as he was not 
held responsible for any act of his own. Before declaring war or concluding 
treaties, he was expected to state his motives to the council and hear the 
sentiments which it was their duty to express. Of the army and navy he 
was to have the supreme command, and the ultimate determination in all 
matters relating to Doth services, assisted by the ministers of state for these 
departments. Civil and military employments were placed at his disposal, 
as also the appointment of archbishops and bishops; but he could not remove 
a judge from office, except for just cause and on proof of criminality. He 
was not allowed to deprive any subject of life, liberty, or property, without 
a legal process; nor could he arraign religious opinions, unless the profession 
or dissemination of them should appear to be injurious to the public. The 
supreme court of justice was composed of six nobles and six commoners, whose 
continuance in office depended solely on their upright conduct; the king 
had a double voice, and might pardon criminals and mitigate or commute 
punishments. 

The deputies of the estates were to be freely elected, and to enjoy liberty 
of speech auring their deliberations. The diet was to assemble in the capital 
every fifth year; and the session was not to continue above three months, 
unless urgent business should demand an extension of that i>eriod. It was 
part of their duty to nominate a committee for superintending the freedom 
of the press and mquiring into the conduct of the ministers and council. No 
taxes could be imposed without their sanction; nor had the sovereign the 
privilege of negotiating a loan, or altering the currency, or alienating any 
part of the Swraish territory. Several changes and reforms of minor impor- 
tance were at the same time effected. A decree of Gustavus, prohibiting the 
entrance of any Jews into his dominions, was revoked; and the fashion of 
wearing a white scarf round the left arm, which, since the revolution of 1772, 
had continued as a badge to distinguish the king’s friends, was abolished. 
A pension was also granted to the deposed monar^ and his family, after the 
amount of his private property had been ascertained; and to obtain credit 
for economy, his successor gave up to the disposal of the estates most of the 
royal palaces, with their gardens, parks, and dependencies. He likewise dis- 
missed the household of the late severe^, contenting himself with the same 
establishment as when he was duke of Soaermanland.<^ 

Thus Charles, who readily sanctioned the new constitution, obtained the 
object which he had so lon^ pursued. As he had no issue, the succession had 
yet to be settled; the choice of the diet fell on Christian Augustus of Hol- 
sts Augustenburg, a prince connected by birth with the dynasty of Vasa, 
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find by marriage with the royal family of Denmark. This revolution did not 
lead to pe^. Alexander of Hussia, with his usual haughtiness, would not 
grant it without the cession of Finland, which Bonaparte had guaranteed to 
him, and of the isle of Aland. The north of Sweden was agam ravaged by 
his troops, and the generals of Charles were, as before, beaten. In one or 
two isolated cities the natives had the advantage; but their bc^t defence lay 
in the nature of the country, where provisions could not \yo obtained, and in 
the activity of the English cruisers, which intercepted the supplies destined 
for the Russian army. Still, peace was indispensable; and ir S(*ptember of 
the same year, it was concluded at J? redrikshamii, on conditions deeply 
humiliating to Sweden. Finland was surrendered, so was Ihe isle of Aland, 
so was East Bothnia, so was West Bothnia, down to Tor'iei: and all these 
were declared an integral portion of the empire. Sweden the n acceded to the 
continental system, and closed her ports to Britisli sli'mpitig. She was, how- 
ever, after much difficulty, permitted to import salt ana colonial produce from 
England. Thus she lost one-third of her population, ono-fourtli of her terri- 
tory, and her best fortresses; while internally every province was exhausted. 

&fore the conclusion of the year, a treaty of peace was also signed b3tween 
Sweden and Denmark. Both kingdoms remained in the same position to 
each other as before the w’ar. The opening of the ensuing year was signal- 
ised by a treaty with France which virtually rendered Sweden a province of 
that empire.^» 


SWEDEN AND THE CONTINENTAL SYSTEM 

Excluded from Holland and thwarted upon the North Sea, English com- 
merce, under a neutral flag, was carried on and flourished on the Baltic. 
While the enemy continued his northerly movement by sea, Napoleon fol- 
lowed him on the shores in order to close issues with him. In July, Napoleon 
ordered Denmark, Prussia, and Mecklenburg not to receive any ships laden 
with colonial articles. Shortly afterwards, by the decrees of August 5th and 
September 10th, 1810, which he forced all the German states to adopt, he put 
upon these commodities the enormous duty of fifty per cent. In principle, 
this tax was only applicable to merchandise captuim on the high seas, all 
other bemg absolutely excluded; but, in point of fact, it might be applied to 
articles admitted through tolerance, provided the stigmata of their origin 
were not too clearly shown. 

When he believ^ himself to have enclosed the North Sea and the German 
Baltic with a continuous line of circumvallation, he perceived on almost 
imperceptible fissure which would allow English products to get through, 
and decrease the whole efficiency of the scheme. Between Prussia and toe 
duchies of Mecklenburg a small piece of shore line, a narrow band of territory 
— a fraction of Pomerania— still belonged to the Swedes. This was all that 
remained of their vast possessions in Germany, a fragment or, rather, a 
souvenir of the empire created by the great Gustavus Adolphus. When 
Napoleon had granted them peace, on January 6th, 1810, he had restored 
them Pomerania, on condition that they would declare war on Engli^d and 
bind themselves to all the necessaries for the blockade. In spite of this posi- 
tive agreement, Pomerania with the port of Stralsund remained open to 
coloniS products; here they found protection, were collected together, and 
distribute throughout neighbouring countries. ^ Moreover, Sweden proptf 
kq>t up direct relations with the ei^emy, and lent him precious aid. For if 
toe Scandinatian peninsula, poor and spaisely populate, did not offer BXif 
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considerable market to the prohibited articles, she collected them in her 
ports, particularly in that of Gothenbu^, where th^ were accumulated and 
stored up, awaiting a propitious occasion to seek German soil^ A contra- 
band was organiseC ana found here a point of support and facilities for actiy- 
In the Baltic Gothenburg rendered the En^h the same services as did 
Heligoland in the North Sea, but in an infinitely greater degree. 

It was this vast storehouse, with its branches in Germany and Pomerania, 
that Napoleon now wished to close, and Sweden took a prominent place in 
his thoughts. Only, by Sweden’s side stood Russia; if he established his 
authority too openly at Stockholm he would adjoin, on the extreme north, 
the empire which he already touched with the duchy of Warsaw; and by 
creating a second point of contact, he would redouble the opportunities for 
quarrels and discord. In the month of May, Napoleon addressed to the 
Stockholm government a peremptory and threatening note, demanding at 
the same time the declaration of war with England, the extradition of a cer- 
tain number of French refugees, and the sequestration of all the colonial 
merchandise stored in Pomerania. By failing to acquiesce in these demands 
within five days, Sweden was to lose au the benefits of the treaty, and expose 
herself to a rupture and its consequences. 

By instinct and tradition Sweden inclined to France. She felt the advan- 
tage of adhering to her old ally and Napoleon’s protection seemed indispen- 
sable in order to resist Russia, established henceforth just across from her 
capital, and to renew her political existence. But the first necessity of a 
people, even before providing for the security and dignity of the state, is to 
meet its daily needs. Now a rupture with England would render Sweden 
literally without the necessaries of life. Trade with the ports of the United 
Kingdom had become one of the normal and essential functions of her life. 
This means alone enabled the Scandinavians to turn the riches of their soil 
into money; to exploit their forests and mines by opening a permanent outlet 
for their timber, iron, and steel. In exchange for these products, England 
furnished her northern creditors with a quantity of articles necessary to 
their existence — commodities of the highest importance, as salt, for exam- 
ple, which Sweden did not possess or know how to manufacture. A complete 
suspension of these relations would have submitted her to intolerable priva- 
tion. Between Nwoleon, who could crush her or at least deliver her over to 
the Russian, and England, who possessed the means of starving her, she iound 
herself reduced to ruse and subterfuge, making the former promises which she 
constantly eluded in favour of the Tatter. 


THE QUESTION OF THE SUCCESSION 

To the agonies of the situation were added the difficulties and danger of 
the morrow of a revolution. In the interior, passions were not yet quieted 
down; they remained active and irreconcilable, and nothing appeared strong 
enough to thwart or master them. King Charles XIII was old, infirm, and 
without posterity. The queen was unpopular and despised, and suspect^ of 
the worst intrudes. The elder branch of the Vasas formed a party^by them- 
selves; the leaders of the nobility were accused of connivance with Russia and 
denounced by the hatred of a turbulent demagogy, which coloured its sub- 
versive tendencies with an exalted patriotism. 

In the midst of this confusion and danger, Sweden sought desperately for 
means to recover herself, or at least to bolster up her tottering Bestinies, and 
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eonoeiv^ the great idea of creating a new d3ma8ty, in order to give herself a 
race of kings which should succeed the younger branch of the Vasas on the 
death of Charles XIII. This would be to ^^t a new limb on the dying 
trunk. On June 14th, 1809, the estates had chosen Charles of Augusten- 
buig, brother-in-law of the king of Denmark, as heir to the crown, but at this 
moment, as if adversity were eager to strike the unhappy people, an unex 
pected thunderbolt fell upon Sweden. On the 28th of May, 1810, during a 
review, the prince of Augustenburg was suddenly stricken with illness, fell 
from his horse, and died on the spot. This catastrophe, too radden to be 
attributed in the popular mef to natural causes, put Sweden future again 
in suspense and delivered Tier over to every uncertainty. It was now neces- 
sary to proceed to the election of a new prince royal, and -‘onvoke a diet, 
which meant the re-opening of scenes of competition and fusorder. In the 
midst of this confusion, the goveniment ]x>rccMved that providence h^ 
pointed out a means of shortening and simplifying the crisis. The prince 
they mourned had a brother, and oy calling this young man to replace him, 
thus limiting themselves to the substitution ot a meinbrr of the same family, 
they would cut short the conflicting intrigues beginning to work on all sides. 

On the 2nd of June, while the cabinet was subscribing in principle to all 
the demands of a French note, the king wrote the emperor a pitiful letter: 
he dwelt upon the misfortunes which were crowding on his old age, indicatea 
his preferences, made allusions to the second prince of Augustenburg, and 
ask^ Napoleon, in sufficiently explicit terms, to accept this candidate and 
give him the investiture. Before receiving this letter, Napoleon had learned 
of the death of the prince royal. The choice of a successor concerned him 
little as to the person himself; his purpose was simply to build up in Sweden 
a power strong enough to impose the rupture with England upon the nation, 
and strong enough, also, not to come under the influence and guidance of 
Russia. His idea all along was to bring it — a friend of France, without 
beinp an enemy of Russia, and already master of Norway — into close con- 
nection with Denmark, and then create around the Baltic a group of powers, 
a sort of Scandinavian federation. Had not the hour now come to take a 
decisive step — not only to establish the most intimate relations between the 
two governments, but to unite their crowns? This could be done by calling 
to the succession, instead of a Danish prince, the king of Denmark himself. 
When Napoleon for the first time passkl the possible candidates in review, 
there was a dight inclination in favour of this d&noyement; or, at least, this 
seems to be indicated in an article that appeared under date of June 17th. in 
the ofldcial Journal dc V Empire, The attention of the Swedes is there called 
to the king of Denmark in a few Imes sufficiently clear to justify this opinion. 

The candidature submitted to the emperor in Charles Xlll’s letter did 
not materially differ from that which in the first place had his preference; it 
tended in less direct fashion to the same end. Without preparing the union 
of the two crowns, it made a tie between Sweden and Denmark; and it had 
the advantage of being more acceptable to Russia, whom the prospect of 
complete fusion between the Scandinavian states would probably have 
alarmed. Napoleon accepted with good grace the choice of the pii'ince of 
Au^tenbui^. He did not pronounce his adhesion to it in formal terms, 
ha^g made it a principle not to meddle directly in the Swedish aff^, jmt he 
inserted in his reply to the king the following words: “ I have received your 
majesty’s letter of June 2nd. I take a sincere shai^in ^ your anxieties, and 
I am troubled by the predicament into which this new circumstance puts you. 
1 have had some satisfaction in seeing by your letter that providence has 
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cpared you your strength. The project of binding more closely the ties of 
OTeden and Denmark seems to have special advantage for your country.*’ 

French diplomacy was charged with furnishing the commentary to these 
‘^^gue words. Since the peace, France had retained at Stockholm only a 
ample charge d'affaires, and if the emperor had already appointed Biuron 
Alquier his minister at the capital, he had ordered him to remain in Paris 
until Sweden had fulfilled all the conditions in the matter of the blockade. 
Cto the 24th of June, he sent M. Alquier the order to set out the following 
day and immediately join his post. 

The Election of Bernadoftc 

The next day (the 25th of June) the letter was sent off, and Alquier hastily 
made preparations to depart. Everything seemed disposed towards action 
in favour of the prince of Augustenburg; and the em^ror would doubtless 
have been greatly astonished to learn that, at that very hour, in the heart of 
Paris at the house of a marshal, brother-in-law to King Joseph, a very different 
scheme was being hatched, unknown to him. A few days before, a young 
Swedish officer. Lieutenant Moerner, had arrived in Paris. He came without 
a commission from his government; he did not represent any party, but only 
a clique — a circle of friends who had given him orders to create a prince 
royal for Sweden. A few military men and some professors at the University 
of Upsala, e^eriy desiring the regeneration of their country, and passionate 
admirers of France and her anny, had conceived the idea of feeding Sweden 
from this source of warlike virtue and heroism; and they set about to seek, 
from among the marshals in the imperial staff, the heir to the crown and the 
future king. 

Among the marshals, their choice very naturally fell upon the only one 
whom Sweden knew other than by reputation. During the campaign of 1807, 
Bemadotte, prince of Pontccorvo, had had to fight the Swedes in Pomerania; 
and he had .shown himself towards them a courteous enemy and a generous 
conqueror. Later, in 1808, charged with operating a descent upon Skane, 
while Russia attacked Finland, he took advantage of the indefinite terms of 
his instructions, to respect Swedish territory. He preferred to be lenient 
towards old allies to vanquishing them at their own expense; and his course 
of action, which gave great displeasure at St. Petersburg, was the foundation 
of his popularity in Sweden. This is what Moerner and his friends had 
principally in mind; and the young lieutenant, with the daring confidence of 
nis years, had offered to sound the ground at Paris, propose new destinies to 
the marshal, solicit the adherence of the French government, and win over 
Bemadotte and Napoleon. 

At Paris Moerntr began with an obscure friend, a geographer named 
Latapic, provided with a modest berth in the ministry of foreign affairs. 
Moerner and Latapie, after having taken up and gone over together the list 
of marshals, were convinced that Bemadotte, who shared in Napoleon’s 
prestige, without passing for a blind servitor of his policy, was the only one 
m the whole list who possessed the necessary qualities. The most difficult 
thing was to make France believe in the reality and importance of a plan 
whidi had as yet taken shape only in a few minds “filled with military enthu- 
siasm.” The scheme which did not exist in Sweden, it was necessary to 
develop in France. Moerner won over to his idea the consul of his country, 
M. Si^eul, and after him the count of Wrede, a man of great name and 
distinguished bearing, who had been sent by his government toP congratulate 
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the emperor on his marria^. It was Wrede who was charged to inform 
Bemadotte and make the nirat overtures. This he did on the 25th of June. 
Bemadotte asked nothing better than to be a reigning monarch, but at first 
he affected the disinterestedness which is proper and customary in such 
circumstances, and then let himself be convinced that he was indispensable 
to the welfare of Sweden. A few hours later, he was with the emperor^ declar- 
ing that a powerful party was clamouring for him, and begging permission to 
present himself to the suffrage of the diet. 

The emperor listened at first with some incredulity, and could scarcely^ 
take this unexpected candidacy seriously. But when the Swedes in Paris 
brought it to his attention through various persons who surrounded him, and 
to whom the scheme had been mentioned, he gave the mailer more respectful 
consideration. There was a new element in the whole matter which now 
arose. Would it suit him next to crush the movement i)ere)uptorily, or to 
make use of it? Napoleon had known Bemadotte too long to rely upon his 
cliaractcr and fidelity. He prized his military talents, without ever having 
liked him. In lilm Napoleon had never found, at any time, that impulse 
from the heart, that passionate devotion, which he recognised and appre- 
ciated in his other marslials. He credited him with an underlying thought 
for self which liad showed itself on many occasions, a reasoning and intrac- 
tiblc mind, and a stubborn tcmfX'i ament — everything, in fact, which he 
included under the generic term “Jacobinism.'* After showering wealth 
and favours ujxin Bemadotte, without drawing him any nearer, Napoleon 
had been compelled to reprimand the marshal more than once; and, in fact, 
since Wagram he had been in a kind of semi-disgrace, which did not at all 
l(»ssen the marshal’s biiiothered rancour. It wiis therefore quite possible that 
the latter would not be a docile agent of the imperial will; and Napoleon 
placed so little confidence in Jiim that he thought for a moment of proposing 
another French candidate. Prince Eugdne, to the Swedes who were asking 
Bemadotte of him. But as Eugdnc icfused, and was not willing to cliange 
his religion — an indispensable condition in order to reign at Stockholm — 
it was necessary to fall back on the prince of Pontocorvo, who did not exJiibit 
the slightest scruples on this subject. 

In Sweden, during the same period, the government was far from taking 
the marshal’s candidacy seriously, although the idea had begun to work 
its way among the lower classes and the army; and it sc*eine(l little more dis- 
turbed at hearing this candidacy distinguished fiom the others as the emperor’s 
choice; but its impatience grew under the pressure of more urgent alarms. 
At Stockholm the instincts of disorder and anarchy in the people had just 
broken out into flame. On June 20th the body of the crown prince was 
brought back to the capital. During the passage of the convoy, Count 
Fersen,' grand marslial of the kingdom, upon whom all sorts of iniquitous 
suspicions were fastened, was dragged from the procession and massacred 
by a mob of frenzied people. It was demagogy which now came upon the 
scene, with its accompaniment of violence and crime. Terrified by the spec- 
tacle, Charles XIII and his council turned the more anxiously to Napoleon, 
and looked to him as their saviour — to him who could with one rd calm 
the excited passions, reunite divided opinions under any name whatever, and 
renew the moral unity of the nation. In their anguish they addressed them- 
selves to the only Frenchman they had near them, the humble secretaiy of 

* This nobleman had served with distinction as a volunteer in the American war, and he 
was known at the court of Louie XVI lox his gallantries and the favourable notice which he 
received from^larie Antoinette.^ 
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lotion who was actii^ char^ d’affaires, M. D^sau^ers, by name, who found 
himself importuned with visits, pressed with questions, and beg^ to speak 
only a word, which would be received as a command. Sweden threw herself 
at Napoleon’s feet and asked to know his intentions, that she might conform 
to them, and only begged the right to obey. 

**Let the emperor give us one of his kings, and Sweden will be saved,” 
said the king’s first aide-de-camp, M. de Suremain, to D6saugiers; and he 

would not believe that the Litter did not 
possess the secrets of the French court. 
It was only too true, however, for Cham- 
pagny, the French minister for foreign 
affairs, in order the better to serve the 
emperor’s negative intentions, had 
thought it well to break off all corre- 
spondence withDi^saugicrs and leave him 
isolated and like an exile at his distant 
post. Astonished and humiliated by this 
silence, D^saugiers strove like everybody 
else to discover, to divine the reason 
which was now nothing but a gjreat rid- 
dle; and, in default of any precise infor- 
mation, was reduced to examining and 
interpreting the lightest symptoms, 
questioning the slightest rumours, and 
seeking in the gazettes for the opinions of 
his government. At the moment, the 
article of June 17th in the Journal de 
VEvijnre came under his eyes. It will be 
remembered that this article, the echo 
of an early, immature consideration of 
the subject, was expressed in terms sym- 
pathetic to the king of Denmark. This 
vague indication was in accord with 
the personal preferences of the charg6 
d’affaires, and encouraged by the lan- 
axki. von r»iBBN, marsuai. OF bwBDicN ^fficial paper, he thought 

( 1766 - 1810 ) ^ ijj concert with his court by fol- 

lowing the bent of his own aspirations. 

Entreated by all the Swedes who surrounded him to speak some word, 
to take some action, he did not have the wisdom to refuse, but loosened his 
ton^e. Twice, on the 4th and 5th of July, he made his declaration in favour 
of we king of Denmark and the union of the two crowns, by presenting this 
measure as a means of offence and defence a^inst Russia, it would nave 
beeai difficult for D4saugiers, in thus permitting himself to indulge his own 
opinion, to have gone more completely in opposition to the emperor’s actual 
intentions. Above all thii^, Napoleon wished to keep, at least in ^peai> 
ance, on good terms with Russia; and it was to this end that he refrained 
from supporting Bernadotte. To repair as far as possible the effect pro- 
duced by D^saugiers’s statements, the emperor at last despatched Alquier. 
But if he were to leave Paris at once, the minister could not arrive in Sweden 
befqro the end of August; that is to say, after the election, which was ap- 
pointed to take place in the first fortnight of the month Therefore he 
would play no r61e in it, which pleased his master; but he was'chazged to 
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say and to repeat that, whatever the outcome was, the emperor would have 
preferred most the prince of Augustenburg, who was the neutral and, above 
all the colourless candidate. The object of this retrospective, and conse- 
quently essentially disinterested statement was to release the French from any 
responsibility to Russia, without in any way influencing a result already 
determined. 

The diet assembled the 25th of July in the city of Orebro. At this moment 
the royal government was more perplexed and more out of reckoning than 
ever. The words of M. Desaugiers had not removed doubts, for Charles XIII 
received at the same time the letter of the 24th of June, in which the emperor 
seemed to pronounce in favour of the late prince's brother. In the presence 
of these contradictory signs — for, on the other hand, Nap(Jeon had omitted 
giving Bemadotte the least sign of sympathy — the Si ockholm cabinet 
judged itself authorized to follow its first inspiration, and work for the success 
of the Augustenburg candidate; and to accomplish this end, it trod devious 
paths and employed the subtlest of stralegy. The election of the candidate 
recommended by the court seemed assured, the desired ddnovement prede- 
termined and accomplished when, at the eleventh hour, a rumour arose, 
spread, and blazed up, like a train of powder: it was on everyone’s lips that 
Napoleon had spoken; that he desired, that he was determined to have 
Bemadotte; and that he had made this known to the electors of Sweden. 
This report was imtrue, and the deed of an impostor. At the time when a 
few Swedes had fixed upon the candidacy of the prince of Pontecorvo, a 
Frenchman named Fournier had taken an active part in their manceuvres. 
He liad fonncrly been a merchant in Gothenburg, and had even filled the 
office of vice-consul, but had to give up his post as the result of some unfor- 
tunate speculations in which he had sunk his wealth and much of his reputa- 
tion. Having been unsuccessful in trade, he sought a means of recruiting 
his fortune in politics. Bernadotte's election seemed to him an affair worth 
supporting, and he entered into it heart and soul. Skilful and insinuating, 
he wormed his way into the ministry of foreign affairs, and even laid siege to 
the door of the ministerial chamber. 

After some little time, Fournier succeeded in persuading Champagny that 
France would find it to her advantage to have someone on the look-out in the 
Swedish city where the diet was to be held, and obtained permission to betake 
himself to Orebro in the role of a spectator, charged solely with seeing, listen- 
ing, and notifying Paris of the incidents of the struggle. In order to facilitate 
his introduction into Sweden and the accomplishment of his mission, Cham- 
pagny furnished him with a paper, known as a diplomatic passport, and even 
stretched his complaisance to the point of signii^ it himself. Thus armed, 
Fournier set out at once, not without having taken, on the other hand, com- 
missions and instructions from Bemadotte. In truth, it was not long before 
Champagny realized his imprudence, and feared that he had placed in the 
hand of an unsafe man a weapon it would not be impossible to make bad use 
of. As quickly as possible he wrote to the French Legation at Stockholm, 
in order to release himself from aU responsibility with regard to the dismissed 
vice-consul. Unfortunately, the precaution was taken too late. ''While 
letter of disavowal was pursuing him, Fournier, well in advance, laiided in 
Sweden, and reached C^bro the 11th of August, some days before the date 
of the election. He had scarcely arrived before he turned round and boldly 
altered his course. A simple emissary of the marahal and observer for the 
minister, he posed as the spokesman of Franck His language was this: 
the French gpvemment desim the success of the prince of Pontecorvo, and 
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as the high interedts France had at stake did not pennit her to exprew this 
vnsh openly, it had been necessary to resort to modest intermediaiy, to bring: 
it to the Imowledge of the diet. In support of these words, Fournier pre- 
sented his passport, showed the ministerial handwriting, and used it to 
establish confidence in the Swedes. He had also brought other things — a 
letter written by the marshal, and a portrait r^resenting ''Bemadotte's 
young son playing with his father's sword." With these various objects 
of propaganda he knew how to play a wonderful part. In one night he 
made a hundred copies of the letter; his lodgings were transformed into a 
work room, putting forth at every moment brochures, pictures, patriotic 
songs, and popular dialogues, which fiooded the town and circula^d among 
the members of the diet. Pamphlets, distributed in profusion, appealed 

to the national pas- 
sions and hates, en- 
deavouring to repre- 
sent the success of the 
French hero as a 
moral defeat for Rus- 
sia and the beginning 
of revenge. At the 
same time, the four 
orders of the diet — 
nobles, clergy, burgh- 
ers, and peasants — 
were successively 
taken in hand; yieltl- 
ing to appropriate ar- 
guments, eacJi class of 
the nation came to be- 
lieve tliat Bemadotte 
cherished for it a par- 
ticular predilection 
and would accomplish 
its happiness. Above 
Hapsal Castle, Estlaeo all, the thought that 

Napoleon was show- 
ing himself behind his representative, that he had broken the silence and 
made known his intentions, stimulated devotion, discouraged resistance, and 
silenced all opposition. In forty-eight hours, with a promptness scarcely 
credible, the current was formed, grew, threw itself along, and carried every- 
thing before it. 



The old king alone resisted. He was not resigned to accepting an heir, 
a parvenu of the sword, whom Napoleon had not even placed on the first 
steps of the throne by the gift of one of the states at his disposal. The min- 
istry, feeling the necessity of yielding to the torrent, deputed M. de Suremain 


decided on the prince of Augustenburg. He is my cousin and a brother of 
the late prince. But now that cannot be; even you have spoken against it. 
Npw they come with their Bemadotte. They say the emperor wants him. 
His charg6 d’affaires acts differently. It is enough to drive me mad. If the 
Emperor wishes me to accept a French general it would be better for him to 
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w BO to leave me to guess it you told me that he docsD^t 

like Bernadette?’’ 

'*Yes, sire, that was so well known that last winter during my visit to 
Paris I was advised to see veiy little of him.” 

“ What do you think of him? Gustave Moemer praises him to the skies.” 

*'It is impossible for me to judge the essential qualities of a man with 
whom I have nad only social relations. He is a handsome man, veiy polished, 
and expresses himself with great facility. His whole bcarii^ is truly dis- 
tinguished.” 

“Nothing that recks of the Revolution?” 

“ I noticed nothing. He has a good reputation in France ; he is not judged 
by the amount of his thievings.” 

“Even if he should have all the necessary qualifications, Jisve >mu thought 
of the absurdity of taking a French corporal for the heir of my throne.” 

"Sire, I agr^ with you, and the idea shocks me as much as it does you. 

But we must think of the danger there will be of being forced to do it.’* 

“Do you think they can force me to it?’’ 

“ Sire, think of the unhappy state of the kingdom, and of your own age.” 

“He questioned me for a long time about the prince of Pontecorvo,” adds 
Suremain in his accoimt, “ on his origim his son, and his wife. I told him all 
I had learned. When we parted he said with emotion, ‘ I fear there is nothing 
for me to do but to swallow the pill. God alone knows how all this will end.’ ” 

Five days after this conversation, the ministerial council, furnished with 
royal authority, officially presented Bemadotte; and on the 21st of August 
the four orders elected him, fully persuaded that they were obe 3 dng an order 
from the Tuileries, and were voting for the em^ror’s candidate. Thus com- 
promised and thwarted by a series of stupidities and intrigues, Napoleon 
suffered the penalty of a policy which was purposely obscure and veiled, 
and which always systematically neglected to declare itself. A word from 
him in the beginning would have prevented everything; Ddsaugiers’s blunder, 
Fournier’s impudent envoy, and the decisive manoeuvres of this “messenger 
magician.” Instead of stopping Bernadotte’s budding enterprise with one 
decisive word, Napoleon had preferred to let it develop and take its chance; 
he thought to get profit from it, both by forbidding it and by refraining from 
taking any part in it. But nobody believed in that surprising abnegation, 
in that effacement of a will which Europ was accustomed to look for, and 
find everywhere, and feel perpetually active. As the emjwjror had not spoken 
everyone assumed the right to speak for him; finally his name, audaciously 
usurped, brought about the election.® 

BERNADOTTE AS CROWN PRINCE 

If Napoleon expected to find a mere instrument in the new crown prince 
[henceforth known as Charles John], he was soon miserably disappointed. 

The latter had duties and interests irreconcilable with such a state of vassal- 
^c. For some time the outward forms of amity were observed; and when 
invested with the chief cares of government through the infirmities of 
Charles XIII, he grew more cautious, more eager to profit by the co-rse of 
events. He would not offend Bonaparte; and therefore he embraced the 
continental system, and even declared war ^inst England. But he adopted 
no serious measures to the prejudice of this country; and what he did was 
the result (rf fear rather than of enmity. 

By degree|, he ventured to remonstrate against the mandates of the 
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emperor, and in some instances to return a decided negative. In revenge. 
Napoleon urg^ his privateers to seize Swedish vessels wherever they coma 
be found. The inju^ thus effected was in(^culable, and it produced some 
energetic representations from the crown prince. But they led to no result. 
The seizure of Pomerania and Rugen by the French broke the last remaining 
b^d which united him with his native country. From this moment, Charles 
John turned towards the English, whose vessels he freely admitted into his 
ports, and with whom he signed a treaty of peace. He also cultivated the 
friendship of Alexander, then menaced by the most formidable power Europe 
had seen since the days of Charlemagne.^ The treaties with Great Britain 
and Russia provided for the cession of Norway to Sweden as a consolation 
for the recent loss of Finland to Russia; and as the country thus coolly 
assigned to Bemadotte’s kingdom was the property of Denmark the latter 
power was to receive compensation in Pomerania. The island of Guadaloupe 
was also ceded to Sweden by Great Britain, and large subsidies promised. 
It is said that in these transactions the crown prince of Sweden did not always 
allow his personal advantage to be thrust into the background in favour of 
that of his adopted country. In Ahnfelt’s narratives of the Scandinavian 
court and state the crown prince is represented as playing a decidedly ignoble 
r61e.« 

An inquiry into the benefits that accrued to Sweden from the sale of 
Pomerania and Guadaloupe [in 1815] lies outside the scope of this record; 
let it suffice to say that Charles John took more than an equal share, and 
stipulated, moreover, for a large amiual sum, which the Bank of Sweden 
was required by the estates to place at the disposal of his dynasty in per- 
petuity. If to this sum we add the notorious rouble fund (Rubelfonds) 
and the old Passevolaiiskasse deposited with the college of War — which 
may reasonably be regarded as a reserve fund for Charles John^s private ends, 
since he kept it under lock and key, by liis resolute refusal to give the auditors 
of the estates of the kingdom access to i1 — we must own that the adopted 
son of Charles XIII knew how to get paid for the honour he had done Sweden 
in accepting the succession to the throne. At this point it may be well to 
say a few words concerning the manner in which the above-mentioned rouble 
fund came into being. In the summer of 1812, the emperor Alexander’s 
situation was so desperate that almost his only chance of saving his domin- 
ions, and maintaining the sovereignty of Russia in Europe, was to pave the 
way for an alliance with Sweden, and to associate himself with Charles John, 
then crown prince, at any price. This was the motive of the ill-starred 
interview between the two at Abo. It is asserted, and not without good 
reason, that in the Russian deliberations which preceded the internew, 
it was decided that Alexander should begin by making a money payment 
the basis of negotiation, and, if necessary, should proceed to offer the restor- 
ation of Finland and Aland, and, it may lie, the possession of Norway. 

Alexander lumself was far too skilled a diplomatist not to have mven 
his minister at Stockholm instruction to make the study of the new neir- 
apparent his first object, after Charles John had arrived in Sweden, and 
while a rupture between France and Russia appeared imminent; and more 
especially after the latter had gained the absolute ascendency over the cabi- 
net whicn he already enjoyed over the army. Andj in truth, the task could 
have been confided to no better man than that adroit and practised diploma- 
tist, General van Suchtelen the elder [a Dutchman who had entered the 
Russian service]. The Russian diplomatist held good cards in his hand: 
Charles John’s envy and hatred of Napoleon were alr^y a matter of hiatorical 
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certainty; his bombastic speeches and proclamations were the sure indication 
of a character steeped in self-love and ambition; and lastly, it is not likely 
that his domestic economy had esca^d Van Suchtelen’s practised observa- 
tion. We are therefore tolerably well justified in assuming that, even before 
the interview at Abo, Alexander knew with whom he had to do, and was in 
a position to frame the lines on which to negotiate with the heir-apparent. 
The interview itself was a snare laid for Charles John's vanity. When they 
met, Alexander and the crown prince locked themselves into a private apart- 
ment together. The mo'^t distinguished members of Alexander's suite were 
in waiting in the adjoining room, well as a few ^ntlemen who had accom- 
panied the crown prince. The Russians had gathered together in a group 
near the room in which the conlerencc was held, to awah the result. W^e 
they were talking togetlu r, the door oix^ncd, and AlexanuL citiiie out alone, 
turned straight to the group of Russians, and with cvidcKt hclf-satiafaction 
exclaimed, ^‘He will take the money! ' This the rouble iund.<* 

During Napoleon’s expedition to H ^^la, Charks Jolm kept in check the 
French troops in the north of Gcnnany. Fh following year ho declared war 
against France, and in rf'tuni fui tlie gi(.rantee by Great Britain of the 
annexation of Norway to Sweden, agreed to take tlu field with a large force 
against the coiiiinon foe ol Kurope. Landi r.g at Stralsuiid, he took command 
of a combined army (»f ninety thoubaml men, and thence proceeded to Berlin, 
where he fixed hLs head (luarters.^ 


StVUDKN IN THF. WAR OP LIHLRATION 

In this meuiorahle campaign, none of the allied generals bore a more dis- 
tinguished part than the crown prince of Sweden, by whom the plan of 
operations is said to have been originally sketched. Detachments of the 
allies had already driven the invaders from Hamburg, Lubeck, and Lauen- 
burg, from the duchy of Mecklenburg and Swedish Pomerania; but the 
Danes and the French, under Davout, occupied the two first-named cities 
(May 30th, 1813), wliich were subjected to the horrors of pillage and devasta- 
tion. Numerous engagements during the summer months had taken place 
in Saxony, the thief theatre of the war, from which Napoleon had suffered so 
severely that he was obliged to solicit a truce. An armistice was concluded 
(June 4th) at Poischwitz, and this interval the confederated sovereigns 
employed in contracting new engagements with foreign courts^ and arrangmg 
those treaties of alliance and pecuniary subsidies with Britam and Austria, 
which constituted the sixth grand coalition against France, and ultimately 
led to the restoration of the Bourbons. 

Hostilities were resumed (Aujgust 10th), when the cities and plains of 
Poland, Saxony, Bohemia, Bavaria, and Silesia were once more deluged with 
the blood of contending nations. In tins sanguinary strife, victoiy declared 
unequivocally for theaSies; and on various occasions they owed their success 
to the prudent dispositions of the crown prince of Sweden. The plan of the 
campaign, as arranged in a conference held at Tr^henberg, was to allure 
Bonai)arte from his asvlum at Dresden, and draw him into a situation more 
accessible to the combined operations of his ant^onists. In this scheme 
they succeeded entirely to their wishes; and Leipsic, which had so often 
witnessed the triumpHs of civil and religious liberty under its walls, was 
agam destined to see the freedom of oppres^ Eunppe vindicated and restoim 
on its classic soil; where nearly h^lf a million of combatants were assem b led 
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eachibiting a strange diversity of nations and tongues, unparalleled in history 
idnoe the expeditions of Xerxes and Attila.<^ 

However useful the talents of Bemadotte may have been to the allies 
thejr entertained doubts of his good faith. He is said to have cherished a 
desm of replacing Napoleon on the French throne, for which reason he 
limned from striking decisive blows at the power of France. Tlie small 
r61e played by the Swedish troops in the great battle of Leipsic is thus 
descnbed by one of their own officers.^* 


A Swedish Narrative of the BaMe of the Nations ( 181 S A.D.) 

The emperor Napoleon’s attempt to prevent the junction of the north 
German army with that of Silesia having been frustrated by the retronade 
movement beyond the Saal, he collected all his forces in the neighbourhood 
of Leipsic, there to await the attack of the allies. He did not wait in vain. 
On the 16th of October, he was hotly engaged with the Bohemian army to the 
south of Leipsic and with the Silesian army to the north, but without decisive 
results in either case, though the latter force, under General Blucher, gained 
some advantage. On the 17th a few skirmishes took place to the north of the 
town, considerable reinforcements were brought up, and all the necessary 
preparations made for the general conflict, the CTeat battle of the nations, 
which was to be fought next day by more than half a million men. 

The allied armies advanced in massed columns, early on the morning of 
the ISthj overpowered the advanced posts of the enemy, and took up their 
position in such order as to surround the enemy with an unbroken concentric 
curve, more than two miles in length. About 8 o’clock the Bohemian army 
opened the cannonade, which spread along the whole line ; at noon the highest 
pitch of horror was reached in every part of the vast battle-field, over which 
between thirteen and fourteen hundred throats of fire breathed death and 
destruction from all directions. One by one, the lines of fire were pushed 
forward; and it was evident that the united armies were advancing concen- 
trically, and Hiat victory, though dearly bought, would fall to uie allies. 
But there were many fierce struggles to come: the enemy’s positions were 
everywhere stubbornly defended; viD^es were taken and retaken; nor did 
even darkness set a truce to the conflict — the men fought on by the light 
and amidst the flames of burning villages. As usual, the Swedish army had 
no share in the glory and danger of that memorable day; it was only held in 
reserve, together with a Russian corps of ten thousand men. But for all 
that, a portion of the Swedish artillery, which was posted on the right wing 
to support General Luageron’s army corps, found an opportunity of distin- 
^ishing itself — in conseiiuence, it must be owned, of a colossal blunder on 
we part of its commander. General Cardcll. 

The inaction imposed upon the Swedish army aroused discontent and 
di8{deasure in the ranks, and was a real mef to General Adlercreutz, who 
longed for at least one chance of showing wnat could be done with it. In the 
ab£nce of any such opportunity, he kept perpetually hurrying to the points 
where the ^ht was fiercest and the firmg hottest, thus exposing his peiason 
and his staff with the eroress object, as he repeatedly said, of '^showing the 
Swedish uniform under fire.” An opportunity for so doii^ presently arose 
in the storming of Paunsdorf , with which the north German army be^ its 
attack. The expulsion of the enemy from Sellerhausen and the talong of 
Sdionefdd decided the victory on the right wing, and ended the day’s bloody 
work at this point of the fighting line. Next morning it was evident that w 
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enemy had abandoned tlie field of battle and withdrawn to Leipsic, leaving 
strong detachments in the villages about the town to cover its retreat. These 
villa^ had coi^<]ucntly to be tahen before the town could be attempted. 

While the Silesian and Boheiman armies were making an assaidi on the 
northern and southern sides of the town, Swedish and Prussian columns, 
under the comn^d of General Adlercroutz, stormed the eastern ]Mrtioa, 
known as the Gnmjmuche Thor (Grimmai gate). The storming parties met 
with desperate resistance at all points, but this did not suffice to check the 
advance of the attacking columm of the allies, nor prevent <he reduction of 
the town. By midday Leipsic was completely in their power The Swedish 
troops had suffered a loss of about 150 killed and 100 wornded — a consid- 
erable number in propf)ition to the force engag(*d, for b.u ‘^y 1,200 men of 
the Swedish army Iiad been under fii-e I invsc'lf was among the wounded, 
and was obliged to (ju t the field just at the rlf^cimve and eagerly desired 
moment when General Adlcrcrcutz car. ( u]v with fresh troops.^ 


UNION OF SW’UDEN 4X0 \OltW4Y (ISU A.D.', 

After the battle of lA^ipsic Charles John displayed much activity. He 
blockaded Hamburg and by the Pe'ice of Kiel, coneludcd in January, 1814, 
he forced Denmark to give up Norway. He then entered France, but soon 
returned, and devoted nis energies to the conquest of Norway./ 

The rupture of the ties which for several eenturics had maae two peoples 
brothers, evoked lively grief in Denmark, which was shared by the great 
majority of the Norwegian people. If at different periods complaints and 
discords, comparatively rare, had arisen, they were now completely for- 
gotten; the one thought was of the services which the two nations had mutu- 
ally rendered one another, of their common historic memories^ of the fidelity 
with which they had remained side by side in good and evil wajrs, of the 
intimacy established during a long union which l^d, so to speak, fused the 
two peoples together. Through the violence and injustice of foreign nations 
they were now separated; and Norway, treated as a domain or as booty, 
became the prey of the successful conqueror. But such treatment arous^ 
every feeling of the Norwegian people. Prince Christian Frederick [after- 
wards Christian VllI of Denmark], who had won the nation’s love while the 
king’s representative in Norway, and who returned this affection, became the 
leader round whom all who wanted independence and liberty for Norway 
gathered. He consulted with several important personages, and took up the 
reins of government, rejecting on Norway’s part the dispositions of the Peace 
of Kiel, and proclaiming the country’s independence. An elective assembly 
was convoked at Eidsvold on April 10th, 1814, to deliberate on the fate of 
Norway, and provide her with a constitution [the details of which we gave 
in the last chapter]. This constitution, constructed on new liberal ideas; 
was voted by the national assembly of Eidsvold on the 17th of May, and the 
same day Christian Frederick was elected king of Norway. 

But it was now necessary to maintain the country’s independence 
force of arms; for Charles John hurried back to Sweden with all haste, and 
set out for the Norwegian frontier, to carry out forcibly the conditions of the 
Peace of Eael with an army of thirty thousand men, trained and hardened by* 
recent campaigns. Endand and Russia had pcomim help in this enterprise, 
while Elndish and Swedi^ ships blockaded the ports and coast of Norway. 
It was dime^t, and almost impossible, to resist such aggresrion. T%e people 
were, in trutn, brave and determined, but badly trainedTn arms; and Norway 
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neked mopey, provisions, war supplies and, more than all, a capable genera] 
for, wUle Gnristian Frederick was dowered with jGne qualities, he was no 
strategist. Tliere was no help to be expected; Denmark was powerless, and 
FMlerick VI, pushed by the other governments, found himself in the painful 
position of having to reprimand and threaten Christian Frederick. Hostil- 
ities be^ on the 26th of July. Success alternated with reverses for the few 
weeks the war lasted, but it was not difficult to foresee the final result. For- 
tunately, Charles John was disposed towards moderation; he realized that 
the new union would be badly cemented with blood, and sought to win over 
the Norwegian people by considerate treatment. He proposed an armistice 
and conditions by which no one would lose anything, unless it were Christian 
Frederick, who would have to give up his newly acquired crown. The truce 
was signed at Moss, Aug[ust 14th, 1814, and at the same time and place an 
agreement was reached in which Charles John, in the name of the king of 
Sweden, recognised the constitution voted at Eidsvold, to which nothing was 
to be added but modifications necessary to the union with Sweden, and these 
only with the consent of the storthing (grand assembly). Christian Fred- 
erick undertook to resign before a storthing convoked for that purpose. 
This was done, and on the 10th of October he laid down his crown and power 
before the assembly. He deserves the kind remembrance and gratitude of 
the Norwegian people, who owe to him principally the ease with which they 
passed from the old to the new order of things. It was under him that were 
founded at the same time their independence and liberty, and this work, 
once accomplished, was not easily destroyed. Who knows what would have 
happened if Norway had not had in him a leader at this criticlal moment ? 
His presence prevented the discord, indecision, and disorder which would 
so easily have been generated in such circumstances, and which would 
doubtless have suggested, and partly justified, other sentiments in Charles 
John.9 

At 10 o’clock in the morning of the 13th of October, 1814, the Swedish 
commissioners appeared in the storthing. They handed the president their 
credentials and the proposal for a Norwegian constitution with their signa- 
tures app^ded. In principle and in all essential points this constitution 
was identical with that of the 17th of May, and only contained such alter- 
ations as were considered necessary in view of the new relations between 
Norway and Sweden. The President promised to inform the commissioners 
of the resolution at which the storthing should arrive after mature considera- 
tion; and they thereupon withdrew. On the 14th, the storthing resumed its 
(Migrations. A committee was appointed to inquire into the mtemal con- 
dition of the county, and another to treat with the Swedish commissioners 
on points of detail in the terms of union. National antipathy to the union 
was by no means extinct, and found vent most freely among the representa- 
tives m the remoter provinces, who were least well acemainted with the true 
state of the kingdom. From several districts the storthing received offers of 
voluntaiy contimutions in money and kind, which were placed at the regent’s 
disposal, to help to maintain the independence of the country. These offers 
were manif^ proofs of the zeal of the ^vers for what they thought their 
country’s good; and Ihey were all the more worthy of respect because the 
sacrifices wy entailed must have been made out of the poverty of persons 
who certaMy (fid not suffer from superfluity; but considerable as they might 
apl|;)ear in proportion to the circumstances of the givers, they were wholly 
inadequate to fill the great chasm opened by the lack of every kind of neces- 
sary. It Is not known how or wnbe they were used. The storthing also 
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received information that a volunteer corps of chasseurs had been formed at 
Trondhjem, to contribute to the defence of the country, and that its regula- 
tions were already drawn up. Several demonstrations of this kind went to 
i^ow that the^ union with Sweden w^ by no means univer^y desir^. 

The committee appointed to examine the internal condition of the counb^f 
presented an exhaustive report, the tenor of which w«w^ anything but ah 
encouragement to prosecute the war. On the 19th of October, Etatsrath 
Treschow came forward, and submitted the following proposal to the con- 
sideration of the storthing: “Tomorrow the pi'riod of armistie* will be at an 
end. No decisive resolution has yet been nrrivecl at concerning the principal 
subject under deliberation in this assembly; no step of ae/ importance has 
been taken to effect a ‘•^approckement with Sweden oi to * <*eT>t any of her 
proposals. Tf no such n‘«iolution is taken, it is probidde that within a w^ 
the war will have broken out more destnictively than ever, and whether with 
great hopes of a happy issue for oui cause, I leave it to the storthing to infer 
from a consideration of that knowledge of »*ae resources and feeling of the 
nation as a whole — though not of the o]>nnon that prevails in certain dis- 
tricts — which it has gathered, partly in time past, and partly from the 
investigations of the select committee as the state of the country and the 
army. The result of those invent tgal ions, together with the considerations 
eonceming the relations of Norv^ay Sweden, as well as to other European 
powers, vmich I have put forward how and at previous times, lead me to sub- 
mit the following proposal to the storthing: (1) Whereas King Christian 
rVederick has resigned the government into the hands of the people^ absolved 
the people of Norway from the oath of allegiance sworn to his majesty, and 
abdicated, for himself and his descendants, all rights to the crown of this 
country; and whereas Norway, according to its fundamental law, must 
always be governed by a king, another king shall and must be chosen in place 
of him and his descendants, as speedily as possible; (2) the Norwegian stor- 
thing declares a union with Sweden, in confonnity with the first paragraph of 
the proposals made by the Swedish commissioners, to be for the aclvantage 
of both kingdoms and, in view of external conditions and the safe^ and 
independence of both, necessary to be concluded upon this basis. (3) Whereas 
Charles XIII, king of Sweden, by the ratification of the assembly of the 
estates of the kingdom at Eidsvold and the fundamental law therein enacted, 
and by the declaration that he will propose only such alterations as are mani* 
festly necessary for union with Sweden^ in the proposal made to this storthing 
by ms accredited commissioners, and m the statements and explanations by 
them given, has not only fumiuied convincing proofs of his respect for the 
honour, liberties, and rights of the Norwerian nation, but also manifested 
his inclination to accede to our demands and give ear to our representations, 
his aforesaid majesty King Charles XIII is hereby elected king of Norway. 
(4) Until this propo^ has been debated and put to the vote, no other pro- 
posal hitherto submitted or hereafter to be submitted shall be considered by 
the storthing. (5) Memoranda upon the second and third points of ^ 
proposal shaR be made orally and entered in the protocol, (fi) The eleetioii 
murt be unconditional, for whereas vei^ diverse opmions may prevail i^oncem- 
ing ibe conditions under which the union should take place, unanimity would 
be unattainable by any other means; and the committee appointed for the 
purpose «hfl.ll conclude the examination of the numeroiu proposals submitted 
concerning the matter, at such time as is convbnjent in view of ^e date at 
which the resolution must be taken; the danger of piecipHauey being gnv^ 
now than heftafter, since after the election m the king the storthing will be 
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allowed sufficient time for mature consideration of any alteration proposed 
in the fundamental law.” 

On the 20th of October, the storthing resumed its deliberations, and the 
piroposal of Treschow, quoted above, was made the subject of debate. The 
principal question at issue was the second article of the proposal: union 
with Sweden. Several of the representatives made lengthy speeches, the net 
result of which was in the main in favour of union. Every representative 
then voted viva voce, and the votes were added to the protocol. Seventy-two 
were in favour of union, and five against it. The five dissentients deposed 
that they gave their votes in conformity with the express desire of their con- 
stituents, a declaration which implied that they were not actuated by their 
personal convictions in so doing. Thus the most knotty question was solved, 
and it only remained to elect the ki^. By forty-seven votes against thirty, 
it was decided to postpone the election until an agreement should have been 
arrived at, respecting the alterations in the fundamental law. The delibera- 
tions were resumed and concluded on the 4th of November, and on the same 
day Charles XIII, king of Sweden, was unanimously elected king of Norway.* 

The union was more fuUy defined by the act of Union, which was accepted 
by the national assemblies of both countries in th^ following year. In the 
preamble to the act it is clearly stated that the union between the two peoples 
was accomplished '‘not by force of arms, but by free conviction”; and the 
Swedish foreign minister declared to the European powers, on behalf of 
Sweden, that the treaty of Kiel had been abandoned, and that it was not to 
this treaty, but to the confidence of the Norwe^n people in the Swedish, 
that the latter owed the union with Norway. The constitution framed at 
Eidsvold was retained, and forms the Grundlov, or fundamental law of the 
kingdom. It is generally acknowledged to be the freest and most democratic 
conrtitution of all monarchical states. The union thus concluded between 
the two countries was really an offensive and defensive alliance under a com- 
mon king, each country retaining its own government, parliament, army, 
navy, customs. The relations between the two countries may be more clearly 
understood when it is realised that a Norwegian is a foreigner in Sweden, and 
a Swede in Norway; and that consequently a Norwe^an can hold no official 
appointment in Sweden, and vice versa. In Sweden the people received 
only an imperfect and erroneous insight into the nature of the union, and for 
a long time believed it to be an achievement of the Swedish arms; while to 
the leading men of the country, who knew the terms of the union better, it 
was a great disappointment. They had hoped to make Norway a province 
of Sweden, and now they had entered into a union in which both countries 
were equally independent. During the first fifteen years, the king was rep- 
resented in Norway by a Swedish viceroy, while the government was, of 
course, composed only of Norwegians, selected from various parties in the 
countiy. Count Wedel Jarlsbeig was the first to be entru^d witib the 
important office of head of the Norwegian government, while several of Prince 
(Kristian Frederick’s councillors of state were retained, or replaced by others 
holding their political views. The Swedish count von Essen was appointed 
the first viceroy of Norway, and was succeeded two years afterwardb by his 
countryman Count von Momer, over both of whom Count Wedel exercised 
conridmble influence. 

During the first years of the union, the condition of Norway was in many 
r^dspects most unprosperous. The country suffered from poverty and depres- 
sion of trade, and the finances were in a deplorable condition. The first 
storthing was chiefly occupied with financial and otoer practical measures. 
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In order to improve the finances of the country, a bank of Norway was 
founded, and the army was reduced to one half, as the defence of the country 
was not considered to be of {;reat Importance now ^at the union had been 
concluded. The paid-up capital of the bank was procured by the assessment 
of an extraordinary tax; and this, toother with the mwing discontent 
amoi^ the peasantry, brought about a rising in Hedemarken and the neigh* 
bouring districts, the object of which was to dissolve the storthing and to 
obtain a reduction in the taxation. It was also rumoured that the oigan- 
izers of this agitation intended establishing an absolute^ government, and 
many therefore imagined they saw the machinations of tlie royal ^wer 
behind the rising; wliile. on the other liand, the king hiTne'‘lt believed he had 
to deal with Danish iiiHcues. The rising, however, so( \ suh-sided, and the 
bountiful harvest of IHIO brought more prosperous time o the peasantry. 

Meanwhile, howevei, the financial po 'll! ion of the country had nearly 
endangered its independence. The sintl#"meut wiili Denmark with regard to 
Norway’s share of the national debt coiniuoi* to both, which had so long been 
deferred, and could not be evadM, had as-^uiiied thieatenmg proportions. In 
the interest of Denmaik. the allied poweib asked for a speedy settlement; 
and in order to escape tneir collecti’\e intervention, Charles John, who had 
now succeeded to the throne (jf Swcilen, .md Norway, on the death (Feb- 
ruary 5th, 1818) of the old king Cliarles jQIl, accepted England’s mediation, 
and was enabled in September, 1819, to conclude a convention with Denmark 
according to which Norway was held liable for only 3,000,000 specie dollars 
(nearly £700,000). But the Norwegians considered that this was still too 
much, and the attitude of the storthing in 1821 had nearly occasioned a fresh 
interference of the powers. The storthing, however, yielded at last, and 
agreed to raise a loan and pay the amount stipulated in the convention. 


NORWAY UNDER CHARLES (xiv) JOHN 

Although this matter now seemed to be in a fair way of being settled, 
the king evidently had his doubts as to whether the Norwegians really in- 
tended to fulfil their obligations. As his relations with the storthing had 
already become strained, and as he was occupied at that time with plans 
which, it is now known, meant nothing less than a coup d'etat in connection 
with the revision of the Norweigan constitution, he decided to adopt militw 
preparations; and in July, 1821, he collected a force of three thousand Swediim 
and three thousand Norwegian troops in the neighbourhood of Christiania — 
ostensibly for the mere purpose of holding some manoeuvres, but his object 
was undoubtedly to impress the storthing with his authority, and to frighten 
it into submission. In a circular note (June Ist) to the European powers, 
signed by the Swedish foreign minister Engstrom (but it is not difficult to 
recognize the hand of the king as the real author); the minister complained 
bitterly of the treatment the king had met with at the hands of the storthwg, 
and represented the Norwegians in anything but a favourable light to the 
powers, the intention being to obtcun their sympathy for any attempt that 
might be made to revise uie Norwegian constitution, as, for ex*tmple, by 
the substitution of an absolute for a suspensive veto, by conferring i^n the 
king the right to dissolve the storth^ and to elect its preridents — in duur^ 
to a^^t w Norwegian constitution to the liking of his less democratie 

About thrift tiraft another important question^had to be finally by 

the storthing, which the king wad anxious to oppose at all costs* The etor*' 
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K f 1815 and 1818 had already passed a bill for the abolition of nobility, 
king had on both occasions refused his sanction. The Norwc^ans 
maintained that the country was too poor consistently to keep up an aristoc- 
racy^ atkL that the few counts and barons still to be found in Norway were all 
Danish and of very recent ori^, while the really true and ancient nobility 
of the country were the Norwepan peasants, descendants of the old jarls 
and chieftains, who had no desire for titular distinction. According to the 
constitution, any bill which has been passed by three successively elected 
storthings (elections are held every third year) becomes law without the king^s 
sanction. When the third reading of the bUl came on, the king did every- 
thing in his power to obstruct it, but in spite of his opposition the bill was 
eventually carried and became law. These conflicts with the king had 
increased the strained relations which for some time had existed between 
him and the storthing; but after the question of the debt to Denmark had 
been settled, and the king had formally sanctioned the bill for the abolition 
of nobility, a more conciliatory feeling set in. 

In 1822 Count Wedel Jarlsberg retired from the government. He had 
become impopular tlirough his financial policy, and was also at issue with 
the king on vital matters. In 1821, he had been impeached before the Rigsret 
(the supreme court of the realm) for having caused the state considerable 
losses. J. Collett was appointed as his successor to the post of minister of 
finance. 

Royal Proposals for Constitutional Revision 

The king had by this time apparently abandoned his plan of a coup 
for in the jfollowing August he submitted to the storthing several proposals 
for fundamental changes in the constitution, all of which aimed at removing 
what was at variance with a monarchical form of government. The changes, 
in fact, were the same as he had suggested in his circular note to the powers, 
and which he knew would be hailed with approval by his Swedish subjects. 
It may seem strange that the king, favoured as he was by circumstances, took 
the constitutional course, when he might easily have gained his end by a 
coup d^&at; but although Charles John was a man of courage on the battle- 
field, he seems to have been wanting in courage cmLy and he doubtless feared 
that a conp d'etat might result in unpleasant and humiliating conseiiuences 
for himself. At the same time he knew that the great powers looked upon 
lum with distrustful eyes, and that even in Sweden there were powerful 
enemies working against him. 

When the storthing met again, in 1824, the royal proposals for the con- 
stitutional changes came on for discussion. The storthing adopted a friendly 
attitude towarck the king personally, without, however, showing itself buI> 
servient; but the assembly unanimously rejected not only the king’s pro- 
posals, but also several others by private members for changes in the con- 
OTitution. The king submitted his proposals again in the fmlowing session 
of the storthing, and again later on; but they were always unanimouriy 
rejected. In 18^, they were discussed for the last time, with the same 
r^ult. The king’s insistence was viewed by the people as a sign of absolutist 
tendencies, and naturally excited fresh alann. They felt they would have 
to be on their guard against all attempts at encroachment and at amalgama- 
tien between Norway and Sweden. In the eyes of the people the miners 
of the opposition in the storthing were the true champions of the rights and 
the independence which they had gained in 1814. e 
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Fot several ;years the Norwea^ had been celebratinc the 17th of May 
as their day of independence, it beii^ the anniversary of me adoption of the 
constitution of 1814; but as the tension between the Norwe^ans and the king 
increased, the latter began to look upon the celebration in the light of a 
demonstration directed against himself; and when Collett, the minister of 
finance, was impeached before the supreme court of the realm for having 
made certain payments without the sanction of the storthing, he also con- 
sidered this as an attack upon himself and his royal prerogatives in general. 
His irritation knew no bounds, and although Collett was i cquitted by the 
supreme court, the king, in order to express his irritation wilh the storthing 
and the action they had taken against one of his iniiiisVr^?, dissolved the 
imtional assembly wilh t very sign of displeasure. The •* .i di viceroy at the 
time, Count Sandels, had tried to eonvinoe him that his prejudice against 
the celebration of thr 17th of May groundless and for some years the 
king had inadc no objection to the c* Vbration. In 1827 it was, however, 
celebrated in a very marked manner, and ia.fT in the same year there was a 
demonstration against a company of Swedi^^h actors wlio had been performing 
a foolish political piece called The Unwf . This being privately reported to 
the king, and represented to him u. bad a light as possible, he thou^t 
that Count Sandele, who had not considered it worth while to report the 
occurrence, was not fitted for his post, and had him replaced by C<junt Platen, 
an upright but narrow-minded statesman, w'ho was looked upon as a mouth- 
piece of the prevailing opinion in Sweden, where the people considered them- 
selves defrauded of the real union they had hoped for. 

Count Platen^s first act was to issue a pioclamation warning the people 
against celebrating the day of independence; and in April, 1828, the king 
against the advice of his ministers, summoned an extraordinary storthing, 
in consequence of the judgment of the supreme court and the uncertain basis 
upon which that judj^ent seemed to place his royal prerogatives; his inten- 
tion being to wrest nom the storthing the supremacy it had gained in 1827. 
He also intended to take steps to prevent the celebration of the 17th of May, 
and, in order to give due emphasis to his proposals, he assembled a force of 
two thousand Norwegian soldiers in the neighbourhood of the capital. The 
ki^ arrived in Christiania soon after the opening of the extraordinary stor- 
thing. He did not succeed, however, in his attempt to make any constitutional 
changes; but the storthii^ met the king’s wishes with regard to the celebra- 
tion of the 17th of May by deciding not to continue it, and the people all 
over the country quietly acquiesced. 

The “Battle of the Market-place*^ 

Tlus was all that resulted from the king’s great efforts on this occasion; 
but even this little triumph did not last long. The following year trouble 
broke out ^ain. The students had decided to celebrate the 17th of May 
with a festive gatherii^^ which, however, passed off quiet^. But it was 
known that the authorities had made extraordinaiyr preparations, and large 
masses of the people pamded the streets, out of curiosity, Biii|ging.and lihouting, 
and gathered nnally m the market-place. There was no rioting or disturbanw, 
but the Riot Act was read, and the police and the military eventoally dis- 
persed the people, and drove them to their homes with sword and muwet 

This episode has become known as the Battle of the Market-place, aim 
did much to increase the gener^ ill-feeling against Count Platen, 
has sinoe been proved, was no friend of Norway, having actually advisea 
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the king to tiy a eow]^ His health eventually broke down from disap- 

mintm^t and vexation at the indignities and abuse heaped upon him. He 
died in Christiania at the end of the year, and owing to the state of public 
feeling his post was not filled by a Swede, but remained vacant for several 
years, the presidency of the Norwegian government in the meantime being 
taken by Collett, its oldest member. From this time the day of independence 
has been celebrated every year with increasing enthusiasm. 

Increased Political Power of the Peasantry 

By the July Revolution the political situation in Europe became com* 
pletely changed, and the lessons aerived from that great movement reached 
also to Norway. A new generation had grown up, which was more familiar 
with the forms of political freedom, and also bolner in adopting them. Ihe 
representatives of the peasantry, for whom the constitution had paved the 
way to become the ruling element in political life, were also beginning to dis- 
tingjuish themselves in the national assembly, where they now had taken up 
an independent position against the representatives of the official classes, 
who in 1814 and afterwards had played the leading and most influential 
part in politics. Tliis party was now under the leadership of the able and 
gifted Ole Ueland, who remained a member of every storthing from 1833 to 
1869. The storthing of 1833 was the first of the so-called peasant storthings.” 
Hitherto the peasantry had never been represented by more than twenty 
members, but the elections in 1833 brought their number up to forty-five — 
nearly half of the total representation. 

Tne attention of this new party was especially directed to the finances 
of the country, in the administration of which they demanded the strictest 
economy. They often went too far in their zeal, and thereby incurred con- 
siderable ridicule and even the contempt of the officials and well-to-do classes, 
who began to regard the new party with distrustful and hostile feelings. 
About this time the peasant party foimd a champion in the youthful poet 
Henrik Wcrgeland, who threw himself heart and soul into the political ques- 
tions of the day, and soon became one of the leaders of the “Young Norway” 
party. He was a republican in politics, and the most zealous upholder of 
the national independence of Norway, and of her full equality with Sweden in 
the union. He soon became as much detested by the so-^ed “ party of 
intelligence” — the official and well-to-do classes — as was the party he had 
joinef In addition to the politicfd struggles of the day, a literary conflict now 
oegan. which lasted for many years, and which in violence and intensity has 
floaroely ever been equalled in the history of the country. A strong opposition 
to Wergeland and the peae^t party was formed by the upper classra, under 
the leadership of another rising poet and writer, Johan Sebastian Welhaven, 
and other talented men, who wimed to retain the literary and linguistic rda- 
Hondnip with Denmark; while Wergeland and his party wished to make the 
separation from Denmark as complete as possible, and in every way to 
encouraro the growth of the national characteristics and feeling among the 
people. Wergeland had therefore welcomed with joy the increase of the peasant 
party: he conridered the peasantry the real descendants of the old North- 
men — the kernel of the nation in fact — and, with the prophetic f ore^ht 
of thh poet, saw the important part they would play in the future p(di1&|l 
and intellectual life of the country. He devoted much of his time, by writing 
and other means, to promote the education of the people; but utnoi^ hS 
was most popular with the working and poorer classes, he wab not able to 
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fonn any political party around him, and at the time of his death he stood 
almost isolated, lie died in 1845, and his opponents now became the leaders 
in the field of literature, and carried on the work of national reconstruction 
in a more restrained ^d quiet naanner. The peasant party still continued to 
exist, but restricted itself principally to the assertion of loc^ interests and 
the maintenance of strict economy in the budget. 

The violent agitation that began in 1830 di^away, and, after Wergeland’s 
death, th^olitical life of the country assumed a more quiet and harmonious 
aspect. The tension between the king and the legislature, however, still 
continued, and reached its height during the session of 1^6, 'w hen all tie 
royal proj^sals for changes in the constitution were laid aside without even 
passing through committee, and when various other steps towards upholding 
the independence of the countiy were taken. Tlie king, in I us displeasure, 
decided to dissolve the storthing; but before it dispei-sed it proceeded to 
impeach Lovenskiold, one of the ministers before the supreme court of the 
realm, for having advised the king to dissolve the storthing. He was event- 
ufdly sentenced to pay a fine of ^,000 kroner (about £550), but he retained 
his post. Collett, another minister who had greatly displeased the king 
by His conduct, was dismissed; but unity in the Government was brought 
about by the appointment of C)ount Wedel Jarlabcrg as viceroy of Norway. 
From this time the relations between the king anil the Norwegian people 
began to improve, whereas in Sweden he was in his later years not a little 
diSiked. 


The National Flag Question 

When the king’s anger had subsided, ho summoned the storthi^ to an 
extraordinary session, when several important bills wore passed. Towards 
the close of the session, an address to tne king was agreed to, in which the 
storthing urged that steps should be taken to place Norway in political 
respects upon an equal footing with Sweden, especially in the conduct of 
diplomatic affairs with foreign countries. The same address contained a 
petition for the use of the national or merchant flag in all waters. According 
to the constitution, Norway was to have her own merchant flag, and in 1821, 
the storthing had passed a resolution that the flag should be scarlet, divided 
into four by a blue cross with white borders. The king, however, refused his 
sanction to the resolution, but gave permission to use the flag in waters nearer 
home; but beyond Cape Fimsterre the naval flag, which was really the 
Sweduh flag, with a white cross on a red ground in the upper square, h&d to 
be carried. In reply to the storthing’s address the king, m 1838, conceded 
the right to all merchant ships to carry the national flag in all watm. This 
was h^ed with great rejoicings all over the country; but the question of the 
national flag for general use had yet to be settled, and later pn gave rise to 
long and violent strife before it was finally settle in accordance with the 
wuhes of the people. 1 . 

With regard to the question raised in the address of the stortmag alMUt 
the conduct of diplomatic affairs, and other matters concerning the eqiBjhty 
of Norway in the union, the king, in 1839, appointed a committee of four 
Norwegians and four Swedes, wno were to consider and report upon 
que^ons thus raised. In ISfe a royal decree had ordained that when tte 
Swedii^ minister of foreign affairs transacted business which concerned the 
two countries, or Norway only, the Norwegian minister in atto^ce upon 
the king at Stockholm should be present; out the storthing, in its address, 
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declared that it only conaidered this resolution to be a preparatory step 
towards a more complete and satisfactory arrangement ot this important 
matter. 

During the sitting of this first ''union committee/* as it was called, the 
question of a complete revision of the act of union was raised by the divi- 
sion of the Norwegian government in attendance upon the king at Stock- 
holm, but the proposal was not accepted by the Norwegian home govern- 
ment. The powers of the committee were, however, extended to consider 
a comprehensive revision of the Act of Union, with the limitation that the 
fundamental conditions of the union must in no way be interfered with. But 
before the committee had finished their report, the king died (March 8th, 
1844), and was succeeded by his son Oscar 1. 

CHARLES JOHN SUCCEEDED BY OSCAR I 

According to the constitution, the Norwegian kings must be crowned in 
Trondhjem cathedral, but the bishop of Trondhjem was in doubt whether 
the queen, who was a Catholic, could be crowned; and after the question 
had become the subject of public discussion, the king decided to forego the 
coronation both of himself and his queen. The new king soon rfiowed his 
desire to meet the wishes of the Norwegian people. Thus he decided that, 
in all documents concerning the internal government of the country, Norway 
should stand first where reference was niade to the king as sovereign of the 
two kingdoms. After having received the report of the committee concern- 
ing the nag question, he resolved (June 20th, 1844) that Norway and Sweden 
should each carry its own national flag as the naval flag, with the mark of 
union in the up^r comer; and it was also decided that the merchant flag 
of the two kingdoms should bear the same mark of union, and that only ships 
sailing under these flags could claim the protection of the state. The union 
committee did eventually present a report, in which it was proposed that the 
two countries should have a foreign minister in common, which the Norwegian 
government gave their opinion upon, but which the Swedish government 
rejected. 

The financial and material conditions of the country had now con&derably 
improved; and King Oscar's reign was marked by the carrying out of import- 
ant legislative work and reforms, especially in local government, of which 
Norway now possesses one of the most perfect systems. New roads were 
planned and built all over the coimtry, the first railway was built, steamdiip 
routes along the coast were established, lighthouses were erected, and trade 
and shipping made great progress. The king's reign was not disturbed by 
any serious conflicts between the two countries, and the relations between 
the government and the storthing were of a harmonious character, both 
working for the internal development of the country. No change took place 
in the ministry under the presidency of the viceroy Ldvenskiold upon iQng 
Oscar's accession to the throne; but, on the death or retirement of some of 
its members, the vacant places were filled by younger and talented men, 
among whom was Frederik Stang, who in 1845 took over the newly established 
minis&y of the interior. During the Schleswig-Holstein rebellion (1848-50) 
and the Crimean war. King Oscar succeeded m maintaining the neutrality 
of Norway and Sweden, by which Norwegian shipping especially benc^ted. 
Tb^ abolition of the English Navigation Acts (repealed in the year 1850) 
was of great impiortance to Norway, and opened up a great future for its 
merchant fleet. 
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In 1826, a treaty had been concluded with Russia, by which the frontier 
between ^at county and the adjoining strip of Norwegian territory in the 
Polar region was definitely delimited; but in spite of tSs treaty, Russia, in 
1851, demoded that the Russian Lapps on the Norwegian frontier should 
have the right to fish on the Norwegian coast, and have a portion of the 
coast on the Varanger Fjord allotted to them to settle upon. The Norwegian 
government refused to accede to the Russian demands, and serious compli- 
cations might have ensued if the attention of Russia had not been turned 
in another direction. While his father had looked to Russia for support. 
King Oscar was more inclined to secure the western powera as his allies, and 
during the Crimean war (1855) he concluded a treaty ^ith England and 
France, according to which these countries promised their assistance in the 
event of any fresh attempts at encroachment on Norwegian or Swedish terri- 
tory by Russia. In consequence of this treaty, the relations between Norway 
and Sweden and Russia became somewhat strained; but after the peace of 
Paris (1856) and the accession of Alexander II, whose government was in 
favour of a peaceful policy, the Russian ambassador at Stockholm succeeded 
in bringing about more friendly relations. 

In 1855 two commissions, consisting of an equal number of Norwerians 
and Swedes, were appointed. One of these was to consider a new bill for 
regulating the commercial relations between the two countries, which was to 
take the place of an older one of 1827; while the other commission was to pre- 
pare a bill for the execution, in either country, of judicial judgments delivered 
ui the other. The reports of these commissions were laid before and passed 
by the Swedish riksdag; but when they came before the Norwegian storthing, 
^ey were rejected os unsuitable for Norway, a decision which caused great 
irritation in Sweden. 


CHARLES XV 

Owing to the king’s ill-health, his son, Crown Prince Charles, was appointed 
regent in 1857, and two years later, when King Oscar died, he succeed to 
the thrones of the two countries as Charles XV. He was a gifted, genial, 
and noble personality, and won the hearts of all who came into contact with 
him. He was also of an artistic nature^ and devoted hL^lf to painting, 
poetry, and music. He had desired to inaugurate his reign by giving the 
Norwegians a proof of his willingness to ackr jwledge tlie claims of Norway 
but he did not live to see his wishes in this respect carried out. According 
to the constitution, the king had the power to appoint a viceroy for Norway, 
who might be either a Norwegian or a Swede. Since 1829 no Swede had held 
the post, and since 1859 no appointment of a viceroy had been made, the gen- 
eral hope being that the office would be abolished altogether. But the parar 
graph m the constitution still existed, and the Norwegians naturally wished 
to have this stamp of “provinciality” obliterated. 

A proposal for the abolishment of the office of viceroy was laid before 
the storthing in 1859, and passed by it. The king, whose sympathies on this 
question were known, had been appaled to, and had privately promised that 
he would sanction the proposed change in the constitution; but as soon as 
the resolution of the storthing became known in ^eden, a violent outcry 
arose both in the Swedish press and the Swedish estates. The latter adopted 
a resolution declaring that the paragraph relating to the office of viceroy waa 
a necessary condition of the union between the two countries, and could not 
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be eltmd without the consent of the Swedish executive. Under the pressure 
that was brou^t to bear upon the in Sweden, he eventuallv refused 
to sanction the resolution of the storthing; but he added that he abared the 
views of his Norwegian counsellors, and would, when '*the convenient 
moment” came, himself propose the abolition of the office of viceroy. This 
was but a poor consolation for the Norwc^an people, who well knew that it 
was the dominant feeling in Sweden a^inst the equality of Norway in the 
union which had come out triumphantly on this occasion. When the stor- 
thing received the news of the refu^, it adopted an address to the king (April 
1860}, which stated that no Norwe^an who had anjr regard for his country 
and his own honour would take any share in the revision of the act of Union 
on any other basis than that of the complete equality of the two kingdoms 
in the union. * 

Swedish Proposals for Revision of Act of Union 

In the following year, the Swedish government again pressed the demands 
of the Swedish estates for a revision of the Act of Union, which tins time 
included the establishment of a union or common parliament for the two 
countries, on the basis that, according to the population, there should be 
two Swedish members to every Norwegian. The proposal was sent to the 
Norwegian government, which did not seem at all disposed to entertain it; 
but some dissensions arose with regard to the fonn in which their reply was 
to be laid before the king. The more obstinate members of the ministry 
resigned, and others, of a more pliable nature, were appointed imder the 
preffldency of Frederik Stang, who had already been miniker of the interior 
from 1845 to 1856. The reconstructed government was, however, in accord 
with the retiring one, that no proposal for the revision of the act of Union 
could then be entertained, as the attitude of Sweden towards the clmms of 
the Norwegians for equality in the imion seemed to be the same as in 1859 
and 1860, and the question was in consequence to be allowed to rest for the 
time being. The king, however, advocated the desirability of a revision, 
but insisted that this would have to be based upon the full equality of both 
countries. 

In 1863 the storthing assented to the appointment by the king of a union 
committee — the second time that such a committee had been called upon to 
consider this vexatious question. It was not until 1867 that the report of the 
committee was made public, but it coidd not come on for discussion in the 
storthing till the latter met ^aln, in 1871. During this period the differences 
between the two countries were somewhat thrust into the background by 
the Danish complications in 1863-64, which threatened to draw the two 
kingdoms into war. King Charles was himself in favour of a defensive 
alliance with Denmark; but the Norwegian storthing would consent to this 
only if an alliance could also be effected with two, or at least one, of the 
western powers. Under the circumstances, the king felt himself obliged to 
withdraw from the proposed affiance with Denmark, as none of the wktem 
powers i^owed any si^ of assisting the Danes, although they had guaranteed 
the indivisibility of Denmark. 

Foundation of the Norwegian National Party 

In 1869, the storthing passed a resolution by which its sessions, from 
1871, were made annual instead of triennial according to the constitution oC 
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1814. The first important question which the first yearly storthing, in 1871, 
had to consider was once more the proposed revision of the act of Union. 
The Norw^ans had persistently maintained that, in any discussion on 
Question, the basis for the negotiation should be: (1) the full equality of 
the two kingdoms; and (2) no extension of the bonds of the union beyond 
the line originally defined in the act of 1815; but the draft of the new act 
contained terms in which the supremacy of Sweden was presupposed, and 
which introduced important extensions of the boniis of the union. Strangely 
enough, the report of the union committee was adopted by the new Stang 
ministry, and even supported by bome of the most influential newspapers 
and in several of the leading circles of the Norwegian coTumunity. The 
reactionary tendencies which were hidden under the plausibl« garb of “Scan- 
dinavianism,” reasserted themselves, and the official classes saw m this new 
union a safeguard against the growing hberal and democratic movements in 
the country. 

Under these circumstances the “lawyers' paity,” under the leadership of 
Johan Sverdrup, who was to play such a prominent part in Norwegian politics, 
.and the “ peasant party," led by Soreii Jaaboek, a gifted pc^asant proprietor, 
who was also destined to become a prominent figure in the political history 
of the country, formed an intimate alliance, with the object of guarding 
against any encroachment upon the hberty and independence which the 
country had secured by the constitution of 1814. This was the foundation 
of the great national party, which became known as the Venstre (the left), 
and which before long became powerful enough to exert the most decisive 
influence upon the political affairs of the country. When, therefore, the 
proposed revision of the Act of Union eventually came before the storthing 
of 1871, it was rejected by an overwhelming majority; and this contentious 
question, which, sinw' 1859, from time to time had assumed a most threatening 
aspect, may now be said to have been finally shelved and disposed of. The 
position which the government had taken up on this question helped to open 
the eyes of the Norwegians to some defects in the constitution, which had 
proved obstacles to the development and strengthening of the parliamentary 
system, of which the constitution had laid the foundation; and to the desir- 
ability of a harmonious co-operation between the executive and legislative 
powers of the country, in order that the smaller state might more effectively 
assert its rights and position in the union, in opposition to the greater, which 
seemed ever intent upon assuming the rote of the predominant partner in the 
union. And this gave rise to the great question of the admittance of the min- 
isters to seats in the national assembly, which came to a crisis in the ’eighties.^ 

In 1872, a private bill came before the storthing, proposing that the minis- 
ters should be admitted to the storthing and take part in its proceeding. 
After a number of stormy debates, the bill was successfully carried under the 
leadership of Johan Sverdrup, by a large majority (80 against 29); but the 
government, evidently jealous of the growing powers and influence of the 
new liberal party in the storthing, advised the king to refuse his sanction to 
the biU, altnougn the government party itself had several times Itt the pre^ 
ceding half-century introduced a similar bill for admitting the minis^ to 
the storthing; but at that time the oppoedtion had looked with si^icion on 
the presence of the ministers in Ihe national assembly, lest their superior 
skfil in debate and pofitical experience should tum^^ scale too re^y in 
favour of government measures. Now, on the contrary, the opposition had 
gained more eimrience and confi<knoe in its own s^ngth, and no^ doubt 
found that tly fegL^tive work could be better carried on if the ministers 

B. w.-^voL. xn. Si 
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wm present to explain and defend their views; but the government saw in 
the proposed reform ^e threatened introduction of full parliamentary govern- 
ment,^ which the ministry could not remain in office unless supported by 
a majority in the storthing. The king’s refusal created great dissatisfaction 
and irritation, both in the storthing and throughout the country. The rela- 
tions between the government and the majority in the storthing were already 
considerably strained, and in the refusal the stoilhing only saw another 
ill-timed assertion of governmental authority. Before the storthing sepa- 
rated, the liberals carried a vote of ^nsure against the government; but the 
king declared that the ministers enjoyed his confidence, and that he would 
uphold his right to appoint and keep what ministers he pleased, and took no 

further notice of the vote. However, 
two of the ministers, who had advised 
the ratification of the bill, resigned. 
Numerous public meetings were held 
all over the oomitry in support of the 
proposed reform, fully approving of 
the step the storthing had taken by 
proposing the vote of want of confi- 
dence. Among 1 he speakers was Johan 
Sverdrup, who had now become the 
acknowledged leader of the liberal 
party, and who wfis nailed with j^at 
enthusiasm as the champion of the 
proposed reform. 

This was the political situation 
when King Charles died (September 
y 18th, 1872). He was succeeded by his 
^ brother, who ascended the throne as 
Oscar II. In the following year this 
monarch gave his sanction to the bill 
for the abolition of the office of viceroy. 
Kino Oscar II which the storthing had again passed; 

(^829-) and the president of the ministry was 

afterwards recognised as the prime 
minister and head of the government in Christiania. Frederik Stang, who 
was the president of the mmistry at the time, was the first to fill this office. 
In the same year Norway celebrated its existence for a thousand years as a 
kingdom with great festivities. 

PROPOSALS BY THE STORTHING FOR FULL POPULAR CONTROL 

In 1874 the government, in order to show the people that they to some 
extent were willing to meet their wishes with regard to the great question 
before the country, laid before the storthing a royal proposition for the 
admittance of the ministers to the national assembly. But t^ was to be 
accompanied by certain other constitutional changes, such as givi^ the king 
the right of dissolving the storthing at his pleasure, and provimeg fixed 
pensions for ex-ministers, which they held up as akuarantee against the 
majority of the assembly’s misusing its new power. The liberal pa^, in the 
meanl&e, received more and more support all over the country for their 
proposal and for full parliamentary government. Johan Sverdrup well 
B Qinmfl d up tiieir policy m the following curt sentence: All power must be 
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gathered in this hall/’ The bill which the govenunent brought in was unani- 
mously rejected by the storthing, the conservatives also vwng against it, as 
they considered^ the guarantees insufficient. The same year, and again in 
1877, the storthing passed the bill for admitting the ministers to the national 
assembly, but in a somewhat different form from that of 1872. On boti 
occasions the king refused his sanction to the bill. 

The storthing then resorted to the procedure provided by the constitution 
to carry out the people’s ill. In 1880 the bill was passed for the third time, 
and, on this occasion, by the overwhelming majority of 93 out of 113 Three 
stoithings after three successive elections had now carried the bill, without 
the adoption of any divergent resolution in the period betw' en the first and 
third reading, and according to the con- 
stitution, the bill would then become law 
with or without the king’s sanction. It 
was, however, generally expected that tiie 
king and his government would at length 
comply with the wishes of the people, 
but the king on this occasion nho refused 
to sanction the bill, declaring at the same 
time that his right to the absolute veto 
was “above all doubt.*’ A feeling of dis- 
appointment and irritation pervaded the 
whole country, and many even of the con- 
servatives, both in and out of the stor- 


thing, deeply regretted the king’s decision. 
Johan Sverdrup, the k ‘ 



Sophia, Qvbbn ov Swxdxn 
(18 W-) 


leader of the liberal 
party and president of the storthing, 
brought, however, the question to a prompt 
issue, by proposing to the storthing that 
the bill, which had been passed three 
times, should now be declared to be the 
law of the land without the king’s sanc- 
tion. This proposal was carried by a 
large majority on the 9th of June, 1880, 
but the king and his ministers in reply 
firmly declared that they would not recognise the validity of the resolution. 

From this moment the struggle may oe said to have centred itself upon 
the existence or non-existence of an absolute veto on the part of the crown. 
The king requested the faculty of law at the Christiania University to give its 
opinion on the question at issue; and, with one dissentient, the learned doctors 
upheld the king’s right to the absolute veto in questions concerning amend- 
ments of the constitution, although they could not find that it was expre^y 
stated in the fundamental law of the country. The mmistry also advised 
the king to claim a veto in questions of supply, which still further increas^ 
the iU-mling in the countiy against the government; and the conffict in 
consequence mw more and more violent. In the midst of ^e f;rugg^e 
between the xi^ and the storthing, the prime mmister, Frederik St^, 
nsngned, and CEristian August Semer became his successor; and 
together with the appointment of another memb^ to the ministry, K. M* 
Swweigaard, plainly indicated that the conffict with ^e storthing was to be 
eontinued. u June, 1882, the king arrived in Ghristiama to diSBolve ^ 
storthii^, on occarion delivered a speech from the throne, in wbi^ 
he open^ cemured the representatives of the people for th^ attitude in 
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Utive work and on the question of the absolute veto, the speech creating 
eonmderable surprise throughout the country. Great preparations were now 
made b^ both parties for the impending elections, and public meetings were 
held during the recess all over the country. Johan Sverdiup and Bjor^jeme 
Bjdmson, the popular poet and dramatist, were the principal speakers, and 
called upon the ^ople to support the storthing in upholding the resolution 
of the 9th of June, and to rouse themselves to a sense of their political rights. 
Hie elections resulted in a great victory for the liberal party, which returned 
stronrar than ever to the storthing, the liberals now numbering eighty-three 
and the conservatives only thirty-one. The ministry, however, Slowed no 
sign of yielding or resiming their offices; and when the new storthing met in 
February, 1883, the odelsthing (the lower division of the national assembly) 
decided upon having the question finally settled by impeaching the whole of 
the ministry before the ri^ret, or the supreme court of the realm — the last 
constitutional means by which the storthing could obtain the dismii^l of 
the ministry, which for years had continued to govern without the confidence 
or support of the national assembly. The junsdiction of the rigsret is lim- 
ited to the trial of offences against the state, and there is no appeal against its 
decisions. The charges against the ministers were of having acted contrary 
to the interests of the country, by advisii^ the king to refuse his sanction — 
fost, to the amendment of the law for admitting the ministers to the storthing; 
secondly, to a bill involving a question of supply; and thirdly, to a bill by 
which the storthing could appoint additional directors on the state railways. 

The trial of the eleven ministers of the Selmer cabinet began in May, 1^, 
and lasted over ten months. In the end, the rigsret sentenced the prime 
minister and seven of liis ministers to be deprived of their offices, while three, 
who had either recommended the king to sanction the bill for admitting the 
ministers to the storthing, or had entered the cabinet at a later date, were 
heavily fined. The excitement in the country, already considerable before 
the verdict had been given, rose to feverish anxiety in expectation of what 
the king would do. Tne conservative organs of the country openly advised 
the king to disregard the judgment of the supreme court, while party feeling 
ever 3 rwhere ran high. Rumours of all kinds were afloat, and it was generally 
believed that the king would attempt a coup iTM, Many of the conservative 
party in Sweden also encouraged tne king to set the jucfgment aside; and it 
was even hinted that he might depend imon the Swedish army to assist him 
in canying out his policy in Norway. Fortunately, the king did not follow 
this advice, and after some hesitation, he issued (March 11th) an order in 
council, announcing that the judgment of the supreme court would be carried 
into effect; and Srimer was then called upon to resign his position as prime 
minister. The king, however, in his declaration uj^eld the constitutional 
prerogative of the crown, which, he maintained, was not impaired by the 
judgment of the rig^t. The conservatives were much disappointed with the 
king’s course of action, but consoled themselves by forcing upon the king 
the urgent necessity of appointing a new conservative minis^, which would 
cany on the policy of the mte cabinet. The following month the king, regard- 
less of the la^ liberal majority in the storthing, asked Schweigaaro, one of 
the late ministers whose punishment consisted m a fine, to form a ministry, 
and the so-called ''April ministry” was then iqipointed. It tried to adopt 
the policy of its predecessors in a moderate form, but it met with such cgipo- 
sitloQ from the very first that it sent in its resignation in the foUov^imnnh. 
Professor Broch, a former minister, next attempted to form a minmyi but 
without success, and the king was at last compiled to appoinjb a ministry in 
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accordance with the majorit^r in the storthing. In Junej 1883, Johan Sver- 
drup ws» asked to form a ministry. He selected for his ministers leading men 
on the liberal side in the storthing, and the first liberal ministry that Norway 
had was at length appointed. The storthing, in order to satisfy the king, 
passed a new resolution admitting the ministers to the national assembly, 
which then received the formal sanction of the king. 

During the following years, a series of important reforms were carried 
throu^. Thus, in 1887, the jury system in cnminal matters was introduce 
into the country after violent opposition from the conservatives. A bill 
intended to mve parishioners greater influence in church m.*i tiers, and int^ 
duced by Jakob Sverdrup, the minister of education and a nephew of the 
prime minister, met, however, with strong opposition, am. was eventually 
rejected by the storthing, the result being a break-up of the ministry and a 
disorganization of the Liberal party. In June, 1889, the Sverdrup ministry 
resigned, and a conservative one was forned by Emil Slang, the leader of the 
conservatives in the storthing; and during tlie next two years the storthing 
passed various useful measures; but the ministry was eventually wrecked 
on the rock of the great national question which about this time came to the 
front — that of Norway’s share in the transaction of diplomatic affairs. 


THE QUESTION OF DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

At the time of the union, in 1814, nothing had been settled as to how 
diplomatic affairs were to be conducted, but in 1835 a resolution was issued, 
that when the Swedish foreign minister was transacting diplomatic matters 
with the king which concerned both countries, or Norway only, the Nor- 
wegian minister of state in attendance upon the king at Stockholm should 
be present. This arrangement has not always proved satii^actory to the 
Norwegians, especially os the Swedish foreign minister cannot be held respon- 
sible to the Norwegian government or parliament, but in the meanwhile 
this state of affairs has l^n allowed to drift on, and gradually the Swedish 
foreign minister has come to be looked upon as the foreign minister for Norway 
also. But this is not sanctioned by any paragraph in the constitution or 
the Act of Union, neither has it been confirmed oy any act of the storihing; 
and the Norwegians maintain that Norway has not enjoyed equal rights m 
the union and equal share in the transaction of diplomatic affairs with Sweden, 
as, according to the Act of Union, it had a right to demand. 

By a chmige in the Swedish constitution, in 1885, the ministerial council, 
in which diplomatic matters are discussed, came to consist of the Swedish 
foreign minister and two other members of the cabinet on behalf of Sweden, 
and of the Norwegian minister at Stockholm on behalf of Norway. The 
king, wishing to remedy this disparity, proposed that the composition of the 
council should be determined by an additional paragraph in the Act of Union. 
The representatives of the Norwegian government in Stockholm mpqsed that 
three members of the cabinet of each country should constitute the ministerial 
council, to which the Swedish government were willing to agree; button the 
assumption that the minister of foreign affairs should continue to be a Swede 
as before, whic^ the Norwegians, of course, would not accept. The matter 
was, in consequence, shelv^ and remained in ai^ance for some time^but 
continued to to discuieed in the press and at public meetinge. At the king’s 
instigation, the negotiations with the Swedish government were resumed at 
the beginning of 1891; and the Stang ministry succeeded in coming to an 
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agreement with the Swedish government that a measure ^ould be introduced, 
by w^ch the Norwe^ans would practically obtain what the storthing of 1886 
h^d asked for, while the question of the nationality of the minister of foreign 
affairs was left for settlement in the near future. The Swedish riksdag, 
however, rejected the proposal, while the Norwegian storthing inasted upon 
“Norway's right, as an independent kingdom, to full equality in the union, 
and therewith her right to watch over her foreign affairs in a constitutional 
manner." 

The Stang ministry then resigned; and a liberal minist^, with Steen, 
the recognized leader of the liberal party after Sverdrup's withdrawal from 
politics, as prime minister, was appointed. In the same year, the provision 
in the constitution empowering the king to instal the crown prince as regent 
in Norway was repealed, and the resolution was sanctioned by the kmg. 
The new ministry had placed the question of a separate minister of foreign 
affairs for Norway prominently in their programme, but little progress was 
made during the next few years. Another and more important question for 
the country, as far as its shipping and commerce are concerned, now came to 
the front. The storthing had, in 1891, appointed a committee to inquire 
into the practicability of establishing a separate Noiwegian consular service, 
instead of the existing combination with Sweden, with which the Norwegians 
maintain they have had reason to be dissatisfied. In 1892, the storthing, act- 
ing upon the committee’s report, determined to establish a consular service 
in accordance with a plan prepared by the department of the interior. The 
king, no doubt influenced and supported by public opinion in Sweden, which 
was gainst the proposed separation of the consular services, refused his 
sanction; and the Norwegian government, in consequence, scut in their 
resignation, whereupon a complete deadlock ensued. This was terminated 
by a compromise to the effect that the ministry would return to office, on the 
understanding that the question be postponed by common consent. The 
following year the storthing again passed a resolution, calling upon the Nor- 
wegian government to proceed with the necessary measures for establishing 
the proposed consular service for Norway, but the king again refused to take 
any action in the matter. Upon this, the liberal ministry resigned (May, 1893), 
and the king appointed a conservative government, with E. Stang as its 
chief. Thus matters went on till the end of 1894, when the triennial elections 
took place, with the result that the majority of the electors declared in lavour 
of national independence on the great question then before the country — 
that of separate consuls for Norway, and eventually of a separate responsible 
minister of foreign affairs for the country. 

The ministry did not at once resign, but waited till the king arrived in 
Christiania to open the storthing (January, 1895). The king would not 
accept their resignation there and then, but kept &e country for over four 
months without a responsible government, dur^ which time the crisis had 
become more acute than ever. A coalition minis&y was at last formed, with 
Professor Hagerup as prime minister. A new committee, consisting of an 
equal munber of Norwegians and Swedes, was appointed to consider the 
question of separate diplomatic representation; but after sitting for over 
two years, the committee separated without being able to come to any agree- 
ment, having, like the two previous “muon committees," proved the impos- 
sibility of the two countries coming to an understanding on this important 
qutetion. While the committee was sitting, the disputes concerning the 
political relations between the two countries were allowed to lie in abeyance. 

The elections in 1897 proved again a great victory for thq.libem party 
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(seventy-nine liberals verstis ttoy-five conservatives), and in February, 1898, 
the Hagerup ministry was replaced by a liberal, once more under the premier- 
ship of Steen. Soon afterwards the bill for the ^neral adoption of the 
national or ''pure” flag, as it was called, was carried for the liiird time, 
and became law without tlie king^s sanction. Bjr this act the device or mark 
of union in the upper corner of the flag was abolished, but is still retained on 
men-of-war and fortifications. In 1898, universal political suffrage for men 
was passed by a largo majority (seventy-five versus thirty-six), while the 
proposal to include women received the support of only tfii: ty-three votes. 
In 1901, universal municipal suffrage was given both to men and w’omen; 
to the latter, however, wilh certain limitations. In January, 1902, a com- 
mittee was appointcfl consider the consular question, ana it was hoped 
that at last it would lu* settled. Tn April. 1902, Steen the prime minister 
resigned, and retired into private life lie was 'succeeded by Otto Albert 
Blehr.» 


IIECLNT HJSTOHY ()V SWEDEN^ 

For Norway’s sister kingdom the nineteenth century has been one of 
material progress and social reform In 1845, the criminal law was revised, 
and the establishment of a network of railways at the same time taken in 
hand; in 1859, permission to acquire land was conceded to the Jews; 1863 
saw the establishment of free trade. The problem of political reform and a 
modification of the Swedish constitution m a popular direction was long 
found to present insuperable obstacles. At last, in 1866, Charles XV granted 
a constitution (inodihed 1894), according to which the executive power was 
vested in the king, acting by the advice of his responsible ministers, while the 
legislative body was to consist of two chambers — the lower elected by the 
people ^cording to a property qualification, the upper, by the provincial 
assemblies and certain municipalities. The upper chamber was to be chosen 
for nine years, wdiile the election to the lower chamber was for three only. 
The members of the lower chamber received allowances. 

As regards foreign policy, Sweden has not played a great role in the affairs 
of Europe. During tne Schleswig-Holstein troubles her sympathies were 
with Denmark, and in 1848 she sent troops to Funen, while the armistice of 
Malmo, concluded the same year, was effected by her mediation. Subse- 
quently, however, she remained an inactive spectator of the struggle, to the 
great disappointment of the Danes, who had calculated on her aid. In 1855, 
whilst the Crimean war was in progress, Sweden, provoked by Russian 
encroachment on her fisheries, concluded a defensive alliance with Gr^t 
Britain and France, and obtained a satisfactory adjustment of her difficulties 
with the Muscovite power by the Treaty of Paris of 1856.« 

The economic condition of Sweden, owing to the progress in material 
pmperity which had taken place in the country as the result of the Franco- 
G^man war, was at the accession of Oscar II to the throne, 09 the 18th of 
September, 1872, fairly satisfactory. Politically, however, the outlook was 
not so favourable. In their results, the reforms inau^ratra during the pre- 
ceding reim did not answer expectations. Within three years of the intro* 
duction of the new electoral laws, De Geer’s ministry had forfeited much of 
its former popularity, and had been forced to re4gn> In the vital matter of 
national d^ence no common understanding had b^n arrived at, and during 
the conflicts which had raged rdund this question, the two chambers had 
come into f^quent collision, and paralysed the action of the govamment. 
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Tbe peasant proprietors, who, under the name of the hndtmanna party, ^ 
fonuM a compact majority in the second chamber, pursued a consistent pol- 
icy of class interests in the matter of the taxes and burdens that had, as they 
ur^, so long oppressed the Swedish peasantry; and consequently, when a 
bill was intrc^uced for superseding the old system of army organisation by 
general compulsory service, they demanded, as a condition of ite acceptance, 
that the military burdens should be more evenly distributed in the country, 
and that the land taxes, which they regarded as a burden under which they 
had wrongfully moaned for centuries, should be abolished. In these circum- 
stances, the landtmanna party in the riksdag, who desired the lightening of 
the military burden, joined those who desired the abolition of l^dlordism, 
and formed a compact and predominant majority in the second chamber, 
while the burgher and liberal parties were reduced to an impotent “ intelli- 
gence ” minority. This majority in the lower chamber was at once attacked 
by another compact majority in the upper, who on their side maintained that 
the hated land taxes were only a kind of rent-charge on land, were incidental 
to it, and in no way weighed upon the owners, and, moreover, that their aboli- 
tion would be quite unwarrantable, as they were one of the surest sources of 
revenue to the state. On the other hand, the hrst chamber refused to listen 
to any abolition of the old military system, so long as the defence of the 
country had not been placed ^on a secure basis by the adoption of general 
conmulsory military service. The government stood midway between these 
conflicting majorities in the chambers, unable to find support in either. 

Such was the state of affairs when Oscar II, surrounded by his late broth- 
er’s advisers, began his reign. One of his first cares was to increase the 
strength of his navy; but in consequence of the continued antagonism of 
the political parties, he was unable to effect much. In the first riksdag, how- 
ever, the so-called “ compromise,” which afterwards played so important a 
part in Swedish political life, came into existence. It originated in the small 
“ Skane ” party in the upper house, and was devised to establish a modus 
vivendi between the conflicting parties, t.c., the champions of national defence, 
and those who demanded a ligntening of the burdens of taxation. The king 
himself perceived in the compromise a means of solving the conflicting ques- 
tions, and warmly approved it. He persuaded his ministers to constitute a 
special incmiry into the proposed abolition of land taxes, and, in the address 
with which he opened the riksdag of 1875, laid particular stress upon the 
necessity of giving attention to the settlement of these two burning ques- 
tions; and in 1880 again came forward with a new proposal for increasing 
the number of years of service with the militia. This motion having been 
rejected, De Geer resigned, and was succeeded by Count Arvid Posse. The 
new prime minister endeavoured to solve the question of defence in accord- 
ance with the views of the landtmanna party. Three parliamentai^ com- 
mittees had prepared schemes for a remission of the land taxes, for a new 
- oystem of taxation, for a r^rganisation of the army based on a stammtrupp 
(regular army), by the enlistment of hired soldiers, and for naval reforms. 
hi this last connection, the most suitable types of vessels for coast defence 
and for offence were determined upon. But Count Posse, deserted by his 
own party over the army bill, resigned, and was succeeded on the 16th of 

’ The Swedldx landtnuuiiia partv was fonaed in 1867. It consisted mostly of the larger 
and smaller peasant proprietors, who at the time of the old aidndera riktdag were always 
oppolad to the nobility and the der^. The object of the party was to bring about a imm 
between the representatiyes of the large landed proprietors and the regular peasant proprietors ; 
to support the interests of landed proprietors in general against those of the town representa- 
tiyes ; and to resist crown interference in the administration of local affiklra. f 
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May, 1884, by Oscar Themptauder, who had been minister of finance in the 
previous cabmet. The new premier succeeded in persuading the riksdag to 
pass a bill, increasing the period of service with the colours in the army to 
years, and that in the militia to forty*two days, and as a set-off, a remission 
of thirty per cent, on the land taxes. 

Protectionist Movement 

Influenced by the economic loactioii which took place in 1879, in oonse- 
ouence of the state of affairs m Germany, ^ here Prince Bismarck had intro- 
duced the protectionist system, a protectionist party ha«i been formed, which 
tried to gain ^hereuts n the riksnag It is true that, in ti r'Ksdag of 1882, 
the commercial treaty ^ith France was ^enpv^(s^ but since 1S85 the protec- 
tionist party w'as prcpaied to liegin combat, and a duty on corn, which 
had been proposed in the riksdag ol tbo same year was rejected by only a 
slight majority. During the period of unusually low price of com of 
1886, which greatly affected the Swedish fanners, protection gamed ground 
to such an extent that its final triumph was considered as certain within a 
short time. During the riksdag of the same year, however, the premier 
Themptauder emphatically declared himself against the protectionist party, 
and while the parties in the second chamber were equal m number, the pro- 
posed tax on corn was rejected in the first chamber. In the riksdag of 1887 
there was a majority for protection in the second chamber, and in the first 
the majority against the tax was so small that the tax on corn would have 
triumphed m a combined meeting of the two chambers. The government, 
availing itself of its fonnal right not to dissolve the chamber in which it had 
the support of a majority, therefore dissolved only the second chamber 
(March, 1887). 

The new riksdag assembled in May with a free- trade majority in the second 
chamber, but nothmg in connection with the great Question of customs was 
settled. In the meantime, the powerful majority in the second chamber split 
into two groups — the new landtmanna party, which approved protection in 
the interests of agricultural classes; and a somewhat smaller group, the old 
landtmanna party, which favoured free trade. The victory of the free traders 
was not, however, destined to be of long duration, as the protectionists 
obtained a majority in both chambers in the next riksdag (1^). To the 
first chamber, protectionists were almost exclusively elected; and in the sec- 
ond, all the twenty-two members for Stockholm were disqualified, owing to 
the fact that one of their number had not paid hb taxes a few years previously, 
which prevented his being eligible. Instead, then, of twenty-two free-traders, 
representing the majority of the Stockholm electors, twenty-two protection- 
ists, representing the minority, were elecl^; and Stockholm was thus repre- 
sented m the riksdag by the choice of a minority in the capital. This singulu 
way of electing members for the principal city in the kingdom could not fail 
further to irritate the parties. One result of the Stockholm {^l^tion came 
at a convenient time for the Themptauder ministiy. The financial affim of 
the country were found to be in a most unsatisfactory stater. In* spite of 
reduced expenses, a highly estimated revenue, and the contemplated raising 
of taxes, there was a^ficit, for the payment or discharge of which the gov* 
emment would be obliged to demand supplemeiltery supplies. Themp- 
tauder ministry resigned. The king retained, however, for a time several 
members of the minmtry; but it was difficult to find a premier who would be 
able, duiing^he transition from one system to another, to command sufficient 
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authority to control the parties. At last Baron Gillis Bildt, who, while Swe- 
dish ambassador in Berlin, had witnessed the introduction bv Prince Bismarck 
of the agrarian protectionist system in Germany, accepted the {premiership, 
and it was under his auspices that the two chambers imposed a series of duties 
on necessaries of life. 

The new taxes, together with an increase of the excise duty on spirits, 
soon brought a surplus into the state coffers. At a council of state (October 
12th, 1888) the king declared his wishes as to the way in which this surplus 
should be used. He desired that it should be applied to a fund for insurance 
and old-age pensions for workmen and old people; to the lightening of the 
municipal taxes by state contributions to the schools and workhouses; to the 
abolition of the l^d taxes and of the obligation of keeping a horse and man 
for military service; and, lastly, to the improvement of the shipping trade. 
The riksdag, however, decided to devote it to other objects, such as the pay- 
ment of the deficit in the budget, the building of railways and augmentation 
of their material, as well as to improvements in the defences of the country. 
Baron Bildt resigned as soon as the new system seemed settled, making room 
for Baron Gustev Akerhjelm. The latter, however, also soon resigned, and 
was succeeded on July 10th, 1891, by Erik Gustav Bostrom, a landed pro- 
prietor. The protectionist system gained in favour on the expiry of the 
commercial treaty with France in 1892, as it could now be extended to arti- 
cles of industiy. The elections of 1890, when the metropolis returned free 
traders and li^rals to the second chamber, certainly effected a change in 
the latter, as the representatives of the towns and the old landtmanna 
party unit^, and established a free-trade majority in the chamber; but, in 
the combined meetings of the two chambers, the compact protectionist 
majority in the first chamber turned the scale. The customs duties were, 
however, altered several times in accordance with market prices and ruling 
circumstances. Thus in 1892, when the import duty on unground corn was 
reduced from 2s. lOd. to Is. 5d., and that on ground corn from 4s. 9d. to 2s. 
lOd., for 100 kilogrammes, the same duties were also retained for the follow- 
ing year. They were also retained for 1894, at the request of the government,, 
which desired to keep faith with their promise that, while the new organisation 
of the army was going on, no increase of duties on the necessaries of life should 
take place. This measure caused much dissatisfaction, and gave rise to a 
strong agrarian movement, in conseauence of which the government, in the 
beginning of 1895, before the assembling of the riksdag, made use of its right 
of raising the two duties on corn just referred to, to 3s. 7d. and 7s. 2d., which 
were afterwards somewhat reduced as far as seed com for sowing purposes 
was concerned. 

The question of customs duties now settled, that of national defence was 
taken up afresh; and in the following year the government produced a com- 
plete scheme for the abolition of the land tax m the course of ten years, in 
exchange for a compensation of ninety days’ drill for those liable to military 
service, proposed to retain the old military system of the country and to 
strengthen the defences of Norrland; and the government bill for a reorgan- 
isation of the army was accepted by the riksdag in an extraordinary session. 
But it was soon perceived that the new plan was unsatisfactory, and reouired 
recasting, upon which the minister of war, Baron Rappe, resigned, ana was 
BUCceedM by Colonel von Crustebjoro, who immediately set to work to pre- 
pare a complete reorganisation of the army, with an increase of the time of 
active service on the lines of general compulsory service. The riksdag of 
1900, in addition to grants for the fortifications at Boden, in jbhe provmce 
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of Norrbotten, on the Russian border, and other military objects, voted a 
considerable grant for an experimental mobilisation, which fu^ exposed tbe 
defects and faults of the old system. In the riksdag of 1901, E. G. Bostrom 
resigned, and was succeeded by Admiral F. W. von Otter, who introduced a 
new bill for the army reorganisation, the most important item of which was 
the increase of the period of training to 365 days. The cost in connection 
with the new scheme was expected to amount to 22,000,000 kronor. The 
riksdag, however, did not accept the new plan in its full extent. The time 
of drilling was reduced to 240 (lays lor the infantry, to 300 dftvs for the navy, 
while for the cavalry and artillery the time fixed was 365 days. The plan, 
thus modified, was then accejited by the government. 

Franchise Rtf'>rtn 

After the elections in 1890, th<‘ alL 4iice already mentioned between the 
old landtmanna party and the rt^presentatises of the towns had the result 
that the liberals in the second cluimber, to whom the representatives of the 
towns mostly belonged, were now in a position to decide the policy which the 
two united parties should follow. In order to prevent this, it was proposed 
to readjust the number of the members of the riksdag. The question was 
only settled in 1894, when a bill was passed fixing the number of the members 
of the riksdag in the first chamber at 150, and in the second at 230, of which 
150 should represent the country districts and 80 the towns. The question 
of protection being now considered settled, there was no longer any reason 
for the continued separation of the two landtmanna parties, who, at the 
beginning of the riksdag of 1895, combined and became once more a com- 
pact majority in the second chamber, as they had been up to the riksdag of 
May, 1887. 

The influence of the country representatives was thiw re-established in 
the second chamber; but now the demands for the extension of the franchise 
came more and more to the front, and the premier Dostrom at last felt bound 
to do something to meet these demands. He accordingly introduced in the 
riksdag of 1896 a veiy moderate bill for the extension of the franchise, which 
was, nevertheless, rejected by both chambers, all similar proposals by private 
members meeting the same fate. When, at last, the bill for the reorganisa- 
tion of the army, together with a considerably increased taxation, was accepted 
by the riksdag of 1901, it was generally acknowledged that, in return for the 
increased taxation, it would only be just to extend the right of taking part 
in the political life and the legislative work of the country to those of the 
population who hitherto had been excluded from it. The government event- 
ually laid a propo^ for the extension of the franchise before the riksdag of 
1902, the chief feature of which was that the elector should be twenty-five 
years of age, and that married men over forty years should be entitlm to 
two votes. The riksdag, however, finally agreed to a proposal by Bishop 
Billing, a member of the first chamber, that an address should be presented to 
the king, asking for a full inquiry into the question of extending the franchise 
for the election of members to the second chamber. * ‘ . . . 

In 1897, the riksdag had received among its members the first socialirtic 
representative, in the person of R. H. Brauting, the leader of the Swedish 
social democrats. The socialists, who had formerl]^ confined their activity to 
questions affecting the working classes and their wages, took, however in 
1902 an active part in the agitation for the extension of thjB franchise. 
cessions of ^uiny thousands of workmen were organised, in Stockholm and 
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in other towns of the kingdom, just before the riksdag began the discussion 
on the above-mentioned bill of the government; and when the bill was 
introduced in the chambers, a general and well-organised strike took place, 
and continued during the three days the debate on the bill lasted. As this 
strike was of an exclusively political kind, and was intended to put pressure 
on the chambers, it was generally disapproved, and failed in its object. The 
prime minister. Admiral von Otter, resigned shortly after the end of the 
session, and was succeeded by Bostrom the ex-premier, who at the request 
of the king again assumed office. 

During King Oscar’s reign many important social reforms have been car- 
ried out by the legislature. The statistics show in a very striking manner 
how the country has developed in all directions. In the riksdag of 1884 a 
new patent law was adopted, the age at which women should be held to 
attain their majority was fixed at twenty-one years, and the barbarous prison 
punishment of “ bread and water” abolished. In order to meet the cost of 
the new army organisation, the riksdag of 1902 increased the revenue by 

S regressive taxation, but only for one year. Bills for the improvement of 
iie social conditions of the people and in the interests of the working classes 
have also been passed. During the five years 1884-1889, a committee was 
occupied with the question of workmen’s insurance, and thrice the govern- 
ment made proposals for its settlement; on the last occasion adopting the 
principle of invalidity as a common basis for insurance against accidents, 
illness, or old age. The riksdag, however, delayed coming to a decision, and 
contented itself by earmarking money for an insurance fund. At last the 
riksdag of 1901 accepted a bill for insurance against accidents which also 
extendkl to agricultural labourers, in connection with the establishment of 
a state institution for insurance. Tlie bill for protection against accidents, 
as well as for the limitation of working hours for women and children, was 
passed, together with one for the appointment of special factory inspectors. 

The so-called ** Nobel gift ” has given Sweden an important role in the 
history of culture which is (piite unique. Alfred Nobel, a civil engineer, in 
1896 left the whole of his immense property, amounting to over £1,750,000 
to a fund, the yearly income of which was to be divide among those who, 
in the course of the current year, had rendered the greatest service to man- 
kind in various branches of science, in literature, and in the cause of ))eace. 
The prizes for 1901 were distributed as follows: Professor Rontgen (natural 
philosophy). Professor Van’t Hoff (chemistry), Professor Behriz (medicine), 
and Sully Prudhomme (literature). These prizes were adjudged by the 
Swedish Academy; while the prize for services rendered in the cause of peace 
is, in accordance with the testator’s will, left in the hands of the Norwegian 
storthing to distribute. The prize for 1901 was divided between Henri 
Dunant, the founder of the Rea Cross, and Frederic Passy, the secretary of 
the pea^ congresses [tliat for 1905 was awarded to Baroness Bertha von 
Sutner, author of the novel Die Waffm Nieder and editor of the organ of 
the International Peace Bureau at Bern]. Each prize amounts to about 
£8,300, and will be distributed yearly. 

T^en, in 1897, King Oscar celebrated his jubilee of twenty-five years as 
king, the exhibition which had been organised in Stockholm offered a con- 
vincing proof of the progress the country had made in every direction, while 
the thousands of provincial visitors who flocked to the metropolis took the 
opportunity to attest their respect and loyalty to the king and the royal 
family. The amount collected all over the country on the occasion of the 
jubilee as a gift to toe king, amounting to £140,000, was, according to his 
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majesty’s wishes, applied to the building of sanatoria for sufferers from con** 
sumptionJ 

THE DISSOLUTION OP THE UNION 

But the king’s popularity was not sufficient to prevent a great misfortune. 
Throughout his reign the relations between the t>^o states which composed 
his dominions had frequently been precarious. One of the chief causes of 
dissension was the desire ot Norway for full equality with Sweden in the 
management of foreign affaiis. In 1809 the Norwegian stot thing for the 
third time passed a bill for a national or ’^pure” flag, and King Oscar 
eventually sanctioned it Under the management of J/i/cMheim, the new 
Swedish minister of fouigii affairs, there was a temporary I *.l m the contest, 
but after a time the Norwegian radicals liegnn to press "thfii demands for a 
separate consular system and a ministi’'’ ot foreign affairs more vigourously 
than ever. Negotiations on the sufijec * continued for a long time, and the 
Swedish government and king at lengtl U* allow separate consuls 

for Norway, provided these should lie subordinate to the minister of foreign 
affairs in the Swedish cabinet. This was unsatisfactory to Norway, and on 
May 18th, 1905, the Norwegian stontuiig passed a hill for the establishment 
of a separate consular service to be placea under the direction of a Norwe- 
gian government department. When the king vetoed this measure, the 
storthing empowered the Norwegian ministry to exercise the powers hitherto 
vested in the king, and pronounced the dissolution of the union, butM the 
same time issued an adare&s to the king disclaiming animosity to the royal 
house and asking that a prince of that house might be allowed to accept 
the Norwegian throne. A plebiscite taken on the question of the dissolu- 
tion resulted in a vote of 368,200 for, and onlv 184 against it. The 
Swedish government and king protested vigourously against this secession, 
and for some time an armed conflict between the two countries appeared 
possible. More peaceful councils, however, prevailed, and on August Slst, 
delegates from both countries met at Karlstadt, where on the 23d of Sep- 
tember a complete agreement for a separation was xeached. This agreement 
was ratified by the legislatures of both countries, and Sweden passed an act 
dissolving the union and recogn'sing Norwegian independence. 

The question of what form of government Norway should adopt was an 
open one. King Oscar refused to allow one of his family to accept the Nor- 
wegian throne, and in Norway many persons favoured setting up a republic. 
Ultimately a monarchy was established and the kingship was offered to Frince 
Charles of Denmark, a grandson of King Christian IX, and a son-in-law of 
King Edward VII ot England. The prince accepted the offer, and took the 
title of Haakon VII. He made his formal entry into Christiania on the 25th 
of November, 1905, and was enthusiastically received by the people. 

The revolution produced some political changes in Sweden also. The 
Bostrom ministry had taken the view that the union could not be abro- 
gated b^ the act of one country alone, and decided not to recognise the 
Norwegiw provisional government, but to enter into negotiations with the 
storthing for a resumption of the union. As the riksdag did nov sustw 
this policy, the ministry resigned, and Herr Lundeberg formed a coalition 
ministry which carried through the negotiations for a dissolution. After 
the Karlstadt Conference new elections were hel^ for the second ehambw. 
The king desired the Lundeberg ministry to retain office, but owing to dis- 
sensions it ultimately resided, and in November Karl Staaf formed a liberal 
ministry, tte first in the history of Sweden.<» 
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material during a mission to Sweden, a considerable value has been assigned. 

Bsmadotto, see Charles XIV, John. — Bomhardl, Th. von, Der Streit um die Elbherzog- 
tamer, Tageblfitter aus dem Jahre 1808-1864, Leipsic, 1805. — Bertrand, J. L. F., Les Fon- 
dateurs de rAstronomie modeme; Tycho Brahe, Paris, 1865. — Beskow, B. von. Cm Gustaf 
den tred^ saSom Konung och menniska (in Handlingar of the Swedish Academy), 1866-1869, 
5 vols. ; French translation, Qustave 111, jugd comme roi, Stockholm, 1868. 

The reputation of Bernhard von BeMOw rests chiedy on his historical dramas. The work 
on Qustavus III, cited above, is prized rather for its literary merit than its historic faithfulness. 

SyOrlin, (1., Der Krieg in Norwegen 1814, Stuttgart, 1895. — Binder, G., Die heiljge 
Birgitta von Schweden und ihr Elosterorden, Leipsic, 1891. — Blangstrug, Christian VII og 
Caroline Mnthilde, Copenhagen, 1890. — Blasendorfij K., Der deutsch-dhnische Krieg von 
1864^ Frankfort, 1889. — Blom, G. P., Geschichte des Staatsvcrilnderung Norwegens im Jahre 
1814, Leipsic, 1868. — Bolten, J. A., Ditmarsische Geschichti , Flensburg, Leipsic, 1781-1788, 
4 vols. — Bourne, C. E., The Life of Gustavus Adolphus, London, 1888. — Bojesen, U. II., 
Histoi^ of Norway, London, 1886. 

Iljalmar Hjokh Boyeaen (1848-1895) was a Norwegian by birth who emigrated to the 
United States in 1869, From 1882 to 1865 he was German jirofcssor at Columbia College, New 
Fork. He is chiefly known by his tales on Norwegian subjects. 

Brmksted, II. 8., article on history of Norway in the new volumes of the EncyelomBdia 
Britannica. — Brewster, Sir David, Martyrs of Science: Tycho Brahe, London, 1874. — Bring, 
see Lagerbiing. — Brown. J., Memoirs of the Sovereigns of Denmark, 1766-1818, London, 1895, 
2 vols. — Browning, O., Charles XII of Sweden, London, 1899. — Bach, C. L. von, Reise durch 
Norwegen and Lapplaad,Berlin, 1810, 2 vols. — Bunsen, C. K. J., Memoir on the constitutional 
rights of the duchies of ^hleswlg and Holstein, London, 1848. — Butler, C. M., The Reforma* 
tion in Sweden, New York, 1883. 

Oarlsen, J., U. Olilk, and C. N. Staroke, Le Danemark, Copenhagen, 1900. — Oarlson, E., 
Die eigenhflndigen Briefe Konig Earls XII, 1894. — Oarlson, F. F., Sverigos Historin under 
Konungarne af Pfalziska huset, Stockholm, 1855-1885, German version (in A. H. L. Heeren 
and Ukert's Geschichte der Europaischen Staaten), Geschichte Schwedens, in continuation of 
Geijer, Gotha, 1855-1887. 

Fredrik Ferdinand Carlam was horn in Upland in 1811 and educated at Upsala, where 
he took his degree in 1888, and whore, after travels in Denmark, Germany, Italy, and France, 
be became professor of history in 1885. He was subsequently appointed tutor to the sons of 
Oscar 1 (afterwards Charles XV and Oscar II) and in 1849 became professor of history at 
Upsala. He was minister of public worship, 1868-1870 and 1875-1878. From 1860 to 1863 he 
represented the University of Upsala in the lower house of parliament, and in 1865 was mem- 
ber for the Academy of Sciences. In 1873 he took his seat in the upper house. His History 
in continuation of Geijer is the chief of numeruus writings completed in the coarse of his life, 
which terminated in 1887. 

Oarlyle, T., Early Kings of Norway, I.iondon, New York, 1875. — Oatteau-Oallsville, 
J. P. W., Histoire de Cbristino, Heine de Budde, Paris, 1815, 2 vols. — Oelslus, O., Konung 
Gustaf 1 llistoria, Stockholm, 1740-1763, 1792, 2 vols., German translation, Gescmchte KOnigs 
Qustaf des Ersten, Copenhagen, Lei psic, 1 749 ; Konung Erik XIV Historia, Stockholm, 1774, 
Geman trandatlon, Geschichte Eriks XIV, Flensburg, 1777, French trandation, Histoire d’Erie 
XIV, Paris, 1777, 2 vols. 

Olaf Cedaiua, bishop of Lund and a member of the Swedish Academy, was the son of the 
botanist of the same name, from whom he is sometimes distinguished by the epithet of “ the 
younger.*’ He was born in 1716, and died in 1704. In 1747 he became professor of history at 
the University of Upsala. His historical researches were not confined to the field of Swedish 
history, though it was here that he won most distinction. The works mentioned above are 
praised as evidences of careful investigation, and are remarkable for the picturesque presenta- 
tion of the subject. Their author was the forerunner of the critical historians, hut in uis other 
«wiiting8 still clung to the ancient lemnds they have discarded. A work on the history of the 
Swedish church (Svea rikes Kyrkomstoria, Stockholm, 1767) was the earliest attem^ of its 
kind, but only one volume was finished. Celsius was the founder of the first literary period- 
ical in Sweden, which was enUtled Tidninyar om de JArdee orbefen, and whose first number 
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appeared in 1742. A tragedy from his pen, entitled Ingebora^ appeared anonymoiuly in 1789, 
and lie was also the author of ▼arions poems described as laoking in imagtoation. 

Ohalybmns, R., Qeschichte Dithmarschens bis zur ErOtemng desLandes im Jahre 1650, 
Kiel, 1888. — Ohapman, B., Qustavus Adolphus, London, 1866. — Charles »Tf of 

Sweden, Die eigenh&ndige Briefe K6nig Karb Xll, Berlin, 1894. — Charles Zl^ehnnKlag 
of Sweden and Norway, Correspondance de Bemadotte areo Napoldon de 1810-1614. Paris. 
1810. — Charles, Piinoe of Hesae-Oasael, Mdmoires de mon temps, Copenhagen, 1861. — 
Chemnitz, B. P. von, Der kouiglich schwedisehe in Teutschland geftthne Krleg, Part 1 in 
German and Latin, Stettin, 1648, Part II, German. Stockholm, 1668; portion of Part III and 
Part IV, Stockholm, 1856. 

This work of Bogialom Philipp twt (^fmniU is a valuable source for the hbtory of the 
Thirty Years’ Wnr down to the yeai 1086, and alno contains an account of tiie camjiaigns con- 
ducted by the Swedish general J^nnart Torstenson between 1641 and 1640 Chemnitz was 
a German from Stettin who attcr spending some time as a soldier iu tlo service of the Dutch, 
passed to that of Sweden uudi Queen Clirbtina, and was subHe(|U(>'iitlv a pointed by her coun- 
cillor and historiographer A ijaiuphlot signed Dippolytiis a Tdinide, una entitled Ds raiient 
status in tmperio nos/re R mano-Oemuxnico^ whs attributed to him and contained a farious 
attack on the house of Austria CHiemnitz die<l h Sweden In 167b. 

Chrlstianl, W. £., GeschicLte der IIcnM^hOmer Schleswig und Holstein, Flensburg, 
Leipslc, 1776-1779, 4vols,; Gescluchte der Ilerzi#glli timer Schleswig und Holstein unterdem 
Oldenburgischen Hause (1460-1588), Kiel. 1781, 2 toJs., continuation by D. G. Hegewisch 
(1688-1694), Kiel, 1802, 2 vols. — Oonybaare, C. A V., The Place of Iceland in the History of 
European Institutions, Oxford, London, 1877 —Comer, J., History of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway, in Historical Library, Tiondoii. 1841. - Coap4 aa Salni-Sonat, A. A. D. M., Mdmolres 

S »ur servir dThistoire tie Charles XIV, Pans, 1820. — Coxe. W , Memoirs of John, Duke of 
arlborongh, Ijondon, 1"(7-1K19, 0 vols. -Orlohton, A., and II. Wheaton, Scandinavia, An- 
cient and Modern, Edinluirgh, lB.iS, 2 vob. — Cronholui, A., Skknes politiska histuria, 1847- 
1861, 2 vols. ; Svenges lii-'toria under Gustaf 11 Adolphs regering, 1857-1872, 2 vols. — Cron- 
holm, N. N., A History of Sweden, (liicago, 1902, 2 voL. 


Dahlmazin, F. C., Geschichte von Dfineniark, Hamburg, 1840-1843, vols. 1-8, continuation 
by Scbftfer, Gotlm, 1893. 

Friedrich Christoph Dahlmann was a distinguished statesman as well as historian. 
Though a German by birth, ho attended the university at Copenha^n besides that of Halle, 
and in 1811 established liimself at the former os a teacher of philmogv. In 1812 he became 
history professor at Kiel. As scssretary of the permanent delegation of the prelates and nobles 
of Schleswig-Holstein he set himself in opposition to the Danish government, and finding tUs 
attitude hampered his career accepted a professorship of political science at Gottingen ; but his 
active participation in Hanoverian politics eventually to his banishment from that king- 
dom, and in 1842 he became professor of history and political science at Bonn. At the revolu- 
tion of 1848 ho was one of those appointed to draw up a constitution for Gfermany, and the 
result was mainly bis work. After the failure of all attempts to bring about a unification of 
Germany at that time, Dahlmann abandoned politics olto^ther. He diM in 1600. Besides the 
valuable history of Denmark, Dahlmann produced several important historical works relating to 
other countries and also edited Neocorus’ Chnmiids of Ditmarsh. 

Dalin, 0. von, Svea Hikes Ilistoria, Stockholm, 1747-1762, 8 vols ; German translation, 
Qeschichte des Reiches Bebwedens, Rostock, 1756-1763, 2 vols. 

It was as a poet and a writer in belles-leltres that Olof von Dalin (1708-1768) attained dis- 
tinction. As the founder of the Svenska Argus, modelled on Addison’s Speetaior, which ooit- 
btituted a wholly new departure and appeared in 1733, Dalin attained enormous popularity. A 
work on oritici&m, an epic on Swedish liberty, and numerous satires and serious poems are 
among bis writings. The Svea Hikes Ihstoria was undertaken at the request of the Swedish 
diet, and takes a nigh iiloce in the historical btenture of Sweden ; it is not without pretensions 
to be regarded as in somo degroe a critical history. 

Dan dansk-tydska Szlg 1 Aarana 1848-1860, edited by the Danish general staff, Copen- 
hagen, 1868-1887. — Da FUuz, A., Histoire de la Su6de sous lea princes de la maison de VW. 
— DtroUnok-Bolinfeld, C. L., Danmark, Slesvig og Holsteen, Copenhagen, 1644. — Drmen, 
O., Gustav Adolf, Leipaic, 1869-1670, 2 vols.; SchriftstUoke von Gustav Adolf, Stockholm, 
18^. — Droyaen, J. G., and K. Bamwer, IMe Herz^hfimer Schleswig-Holstein und das 
KOnigreich Dftnemark, Hamburg, 1850. — Da OhaiUn, P. B., The Land of the Mid 'ght Sun, 
London, 1881, 2 vols. ; The Viking Ago, lAindon, 1889, 2 vols.— Dunham, S, A., Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway, London, 1889, 8 vols. 


Bdda, The Elder, translated 1^ B. Thorpe, London, 1866. — Bdda, The Younger, Copen- 
hagen, 1848, 2 vols. — Skeadahl, D. G. von, Geschichte des Biphwedischen Volks und Relchs, 
Lmpsle, 1887-1828. — Brzler, C. , Dronnlng Msxgrete, 1887. 

ChrisHan EreHsv, a Dane and professor of history at the University of Copenhaga^n, waz 
bom In 1862. His work is distinguished by the critical ability displayed. Dromnsng Margrsis 
presents the Ka^ar Union in a new light. 
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Palolmid^JSld, B. O., M4inoireB deM.de FalckendcJSld 5 r4poqae da mlnlstdie et da 
catastrophe da oomtedeBtruens^e, Paris, 1820. — FantyE. M., E. G. Oeuer, aadJ. H. SohirOdei^ 
Beriptores rerooi Saecioarom medii esvi, Stockholm, 1818-1628, 2 toIb. — Flooiy, C. Abbd, 
L’HlstolTa eecldsiaatiqae, Paris, 1091-1711, 20 toIs. — Fryxidl, A., Berflttelser ur Bvenska his- 
toriea, Stockholm, 1C@8-1879, 40 vols.; Enfi^Ush translation of toIs. 1-8, History of Sweden to 
1009, London, 1644, 2 vola.; German transition of the portion on Gnstavas Adolphus, Leipslc, 
18^1648, 1662, 2 vols.; German translation of the section on Gnstavus Vasa, Neustadt on the 
Orla, 1881; German translation of the section on Charles Zll, Brunswick, 1801, 4 vols. 

The long life of Anden Fryxell, a native of Dalslaiid, extended from 1796 to 1881. Daring 
fifty-six years of this period his great work Berdit^aer ur Svent^ hCatorwn, or Stories from 
Swedish History, continued to appear, and was completed with the forty-sixth volume. Only 
the first three are included in the English translation with its somewhat misleading title, TtU 
Sittoty of Sweden. The work has attained an enormous popularity, and has been praised 
both for its vivid presentation and for its accuracy in detail, though it is hardly worthy to rank 
with modern critical histories. The authoris oririnal scheme was for a popular work intended 
to awaken the interest of the masses of the Swedish people in the history of their own country. 
The idea of investigating the original sources only come to him afterwards. Fryxell had been 
ordained in 1820, took his degree of Metgister PhUoaophxa at Upsala in 1821, and received the 
title of professor in 1888. In 1834 he settled at Sonne, of which he became pastor. In 1847 ho 
received a dispensation from his bishop, exempting him from ecclesiasticaJ duties in order that 
he might devote himself wholly to historical labours. His writings include a Swedish gram<> 
mar. Sverwik Spr&khra, which became the or^ary text-hook in Swedish schools, and a work 
on Swedish literatuie not highly valued. 


Ckdmard.P., Voyage en Islande et au Groenland pendant los ann4es 1836 et 1886 (including 
Histoire de I’lslando by X. Marmier), Paris, 1839-1843, 7 vols. — QeAroy. M. A., Histoire des 
£tat8 scandinaves, 1851 ; Lettres inddites de Charles Xll (Text and French tranriation), 1852 ; 
Gustave III et la cour de France, 1867, 2 vols. — Ok^er. E. G., Svenska Folkets Historia, Ore- 
bro, 1882-1886, 8 vols. ; Gorman translation Sn A. BL L. Heeren and Ukert’s Geschichte der 
europftischen Staaten, Hamburg, 1682-1836, 8 vols.; French translation, Histoire do Sa6de, 
Brails, 1845; English^ translation. History of the Swedes, London, 1846 : Teckning af Sveriges 
tillst 'nd oeh af de fomamste handlande personer under tiden fran Karl XIl's d6d till Gustaf lira 
antifide af regjeringen, Stockholm, 1838 ; Konung Carl XIV Johans historia, German transla- 
tioo, Stockholm, 1^ ; Konung Gustaf lITs efterlemnade Papper, TJpsala, 1843- 1646, 8 vols., 
German translation, Gustavus 111, nachgelasscne Schriften, Hamburg, 1843-1846, 8 vols.; Sam- 
lade skrifter (collected works), Stockholm. 1849-1865, 1873-1876. 

JrfiA; &wdaf Geijer^ born in Vermland in 1783, died at Stockholm in 1847, is counted the 
greatest of Sweden's histonans. His versatile genius also won him distinction as a poet and 
musical composer, and some of his poems have become household words. The opinions 
advanced in tne philosophical introduction to his edition of Thorild’s works led to a prosecution 
(1820), which however ended in his exoneration. In 1838 he started a periodical, the Literature 
bladet, to which he contributed a series of essays on the poor laws, when the liberal views he 
expressed formed a striking contrast to the conservative opinions hitherto supported by him. 
It was at Upsala that Geijer was educated, and he became lecturer there in 1810. After an 
Interval dui^g which he held a post in the public record office at Stockholm, where he founded 
the Gothic Society ” and contributed essays and some of his principal poems to the society's 
organ, Idnna, he returned to Upsala as obsuitant professor of history (1816), and then became 
professor in ordinary (1817). Elected to the Swedish Academy in 1824, he published a volume 
of Svea Hikes Hafder, a work on Swedish antiquities. But he abandoned it for the Svenaka 
Foists Historia, his best known work, which also remains unfinished. He had previously 
(1818-1626), in conjunction with SchrOder, prepared a continuation of Fant’s Scri^ores 
SuMWVrwn medu avi. All his historical work is based on extensive rebearches, and exhibits 
a critical spirit (then a new thing in Swedish history) as well as a mastery of literary style. 

Qirfirer, A. F., Gustav Adolph, EOnig von Schweden, Stuttgart, 1835-1837, 1863, 
2 vola. — Olesslng, II. P., Zur RegierungsTOSchichte Friedrichs VI, Kiel, 1861-1862; Lebens- 
und Begierungsgeschichte Christians vlll, Altona, 1853-1863. — Oosch, C. C. A., Denmark 
and Germany smee 1815, London, 1862; article on "Denmark" in the new volumes of the 
Ahcyctapodta .Bn'fannica.— Qossei E. W., artides on "Denmark" and "Norway" in the 
Fneyd^Mtdia Briiawnica. — Oranberg, P. A., Kalmare Unionens Historia, Stockholm, 



lisohe Beunionspolitlk urn die Zeit des Biebenjjlhrigen Krieges, in Forsdiungen ear 
deutsehen Geschichte. vols. 6 and 10, GOttingen, 1860, 1870 ; Geschichte von Sclueswig- 
Holstein. Kiel, 1874. 

OoUfiied Seiwrud^ HaeMmann (1827-1891) was a native of Altona and from 1806 conser- 
vator of the Schleswig-Holstein Museum of Antiquities and professor of hiapry at KleL Be 
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^ pie^oualy bem one of the ^en of the enti-Dealeh party in Schleswlg.HoIsteiik. Benldea 
the works «tw, which rajoy a high reputation, he wrote three others on American history and 
several books on the archeology of Schleswig-Uolstein. ^ 

1 ^ et la paix d'Oliva, Paris, 1898. — Baadlsy, J. T.. Na- 

poleon and^ Marsl^ New I ork. 1846. 2 vote. — Headley, P. C.. The Island 7f Fire, or A 
Thousand Years of the Old Northman’s Home: 874-1874, Boston, 1875. — Hegwwlsote D. G. 
^ntinuation of W. E. HiristiMi’s Geschichte der Herzo^LUmer Schleswig und Holstein untor 
dem Oldenbureischen Hause, Kiel 1802. 2 vote. -HeUfiled, C. F. von, Politihk Overskueke 
af Englands Overfald pto Danmark, Copenhagen, 1808, English translation. Oat line of a Politi- 
cal Survey of the English Attack on Denmark 1807, London, 1809. — BenneHtm-Rhyn, 0. Kul- 
turgeschichte der neuern Zeit, Liepwc, 1870. 8 vote — Bervarar Saga, in Scripts Rtetorica 
telandomm de gestis \eteram Borealium. Comnlu^n, 1828-1832.- BUdefarand, H. O 
Svenska folket under hednntiden, 2nd edition, 1B72, (xerman traii^lat* > » Das heidnische Zeit- 
alter in Sohweden, naiuburc 1873 . Sveiiges msdeltid, Stockholm. 1879. 

JTans Olof 7 1812-1890), a 'Sa*edish writer on the histoiy of rivilteatlon, was 

educated at Upsala and bi eaiiie antiquary rf tlie kingdom m 1S79. llis numerous writings 
include works on arrhsrolog} relating to vari ‘us parts of Europe, and he was one of the 
founders of the Swedish ^ographical and «tch» dn^pcal society. 

Bolben, L., Danmarks liiMs-Historie, Copenhagen, 1758-1754, 1856, 8 vote.; BerSmmelige 
MnndB og Holtes sommenlignedo Historier, Copenhagen, 1789, 18^1865, 2 vols. ; Heltinders 
eBer navnkundim Darners sammenliguede IltetoTier, Copenhagen, 1740, 1861 

Ludvig Hwbtrg, Baron Ifolbergt the creator of the Danish comic drama and indeed of 
Danish literature general!}, is esteem^ the greatest of the writers in that langua^. Bom at 
Bergen (Norway) m 1684 and educated at Copi nhagen, he endured many victesUndes in his 
youth and mneu poverty, m spite of which he collected snfBcient means to extend his travels to 
Holland, Qcrmany, France, Belgium, and England. In 1720 he became professor of rhetoric 
and in 1780 profossor of history and geolog} at Copenhagen. Bis satirical epic, Bader Paata, 
^ earliest publication, Is one of the great Danish classics, and the numerous comic plays he 
produced in the new Danish national theatre, of which he was director, were translated into 
several languages. His writings cover the whole field of the knowledge of his day. Holbeig's 
htetory of Denmark is still regarded as a masterpiece, though of course written before the 
methods of critical investigation had been applied to the ancient period of Swedish history. 
Holberg was ennobled in 1747 and died in 1754. 

Boim. P. E., Danmark-Norges udenrigske Htetorie 1791-1807, 1876, 2 vote. ; Danmark* 
Norges inure Ilistorie 1660-1720, 1886-1886, 2 vote. — Bom, F. W., and J. Andenon, History 
of the Literature of the Scandinavian North, Chicago, 1884. — BOst, J. K., Struensee og bans 
Ministerium, Copenhagen, 1824, 8 vote.; German translation, Der Graf Struensee ana sein 
Ministerium, Copenhagen, 1826. — Bvdtfeldt, A., Danmsrks Blges Kronlke, Copenhagen, 1697- 
1604, 10 vote., 1660-1652, 2 vote. 

This chronicle was composed by Arild ffmtfeldt, a Danish writer (bom in 1649 and died 
in 1609), who was imperial chancellor. It is highly esteemed and forms one of the principal 
sources of Danish history. 

Jenasea-Tuseh, Die Verschwfimng gegen die Efinlgln Karoline Biathilde und die Giafen 
Struensee und Brandt, Leipsic, 1864.— Jearganseo, A.1)., Voldemar Sejr. Copenhagen, 1879. 
— Johannas Magnus, Htetoria de Gothorum Sveorumqne Regibns, 1554. 

Keaxy, C. F., The Vikings in Western Chiistendom, New York, 1891 ; Norway and the 
Norwegians, London, 1892. — Eailhau, B. M., and others, Gaea norvegica (German), Chnstiania, 
1888-18W, 8 vote.— Eayiar, J. R., Norges Histoire (to 1840), Christiania. 1866; eontinnation 
by Rygh, to 1887, 1870 ; Den norske Eirkes Htetorie under Katholoctemen, Christiania, 1866- 
1868, 2 vols — BJellgren, Danmarks Historia, Stockholm, 1862. — Eobbe, P. von, Bchleswig- 
holsteinsche Geschichte 1694-1808, Altona, 1884 ; Geschichte und Landesbeschreibung des 
Herzogthums, Lanenburg, Altona, 1836-1887, 8 vote. — Eraft, J., Topographisk-statistisk Besk* 
rivelse over Eongeriget Norge, Christiania, 1820-1886, 6 parts ; in Historisk-toTOmphtek 
Haandhog over Eongeriget Norge, Christiania, 1846-1848. — Erag, N , Christians Hi Htetorie, 
Copenha^, 1776-1779, 8 vote. — Efiatar, J., see Neocoms. 

Lnoomho, F., Histoire de Christine 1762, English translatioD, London, 177 ' 1890*— 
LmrhcliDg, B., Svea tikes htetoria, Stockholm, 1769-1780 ; French, Abr^ de llustolre de 
SuJde, Parte, 1788. «... 

Suan Bring, called Lagerhring after 1769, when be wae ennobled, was a Swede and profM- 
eor of history at the University of Lund. His Svta fikea huloria marks a stage In 
devdopment of critical htetory, bat is defective in literary fomK Lagerbring was bora In 1907 
and died in 1787. 

Lnlag; B., Journal of a Beeldence in Norway, London, 1888 — Laria^ J. B., J. J. A. 
Wanaa^C. F. Alloi^ and others, Anttoieiivig-heteteenske Fragmenter, Copenhagen, 18^1881, 
16 hooka ; Oenii^ version, Antl-schleswli^oteteinteche Fnigmente, Oopenhagen, 1612-1861. 
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A eertoa of momoin pnbUelied for the consiatoiT of Copenhagen Universlly in refntation of the 
olalma of the Sohleswlg-Holstdnen. — Le Royer de Prade, Histoiro de Gostave-Adolplie, dit 
le Qiaad, 1686; English translation, London, 1689. — ZJoyd, L., Peasant Life in Sweden, 
London, 1870. — Land, T. F., Historiske Skitser efter ntrykte Kilder, 1876 ; DanmarksogNoraee 
HIstorie i Slatningem af det 10. Aarhnndrede, 1679-1891. 14 vols. ; German translation, Ihu 
tSgliehe Leben in Bkandlnavien w&hrend des 16. Jahrhnndorts, Copenhagen, 1882. 

SVoeiB Pnderik Lund, bom 1840, is the first of a school of historians belonging to the 
last two decades of the nineteenth century. It was as a government official of his native 
country, Denmark, that his attention was attracted to the secret archives of the kingdom, and 
he began the researches which resulted in writings that do not deal with political events, but 
aim at reconstructing pictures of the daily life and mental and moral position of average people 
in past times. 

IdudUad, E., Eonung Carls Zllhistoria, Stockholm, 1826-1829, 2 vols.; Gtoiman trans- 
lation, Hamburg, 18^1840, 2 vols. 

Maooolli L. M., Story of Iceland, London, 1887. — Magnus, J.. Historia de Gothornm 
Sveorumque Reglbna, Rome, 1664. — Mallet, P. H., Introduraon 4 rhistoire de Danemailc, 
Copenhagen, 1766-1766 ; English translation as Northern Antiquities, 1770, London, 1847, in 
Bohn's AnUquarlaa Library ; Histoire de Danemark, Copenhagen, 1768-1777, Geneva, 1788, 9 
vole. 

Paul Hmri Mallet, a Swiss of Geneva, bom 1730, was appointed professor of hellea-letirea 
in the Academy of Copenhagen. 1762. After the publication of the Introduction he was 
appointed tutor to the prince of Denmark. In 1760 he returned to teach history in Geneva, 
and afterwards travelled in Italy and England. On the outbreak of the French Revolution he 
Quitted Bwitserlan^ but returned in 1801 and died there in 1807. Mallet’s Introduction, or 
Mcfthem Antiquitiee, is a work of great research, though superseded by modem discoveries. 
It contained the first French translation of the Prose Edda which was reproduced in Bishop 
Percy's English translation ^orthern Antiquities) of 1770. 'Ihe English edition of 1847 contains 
a revised translation of the Edda. 

Mannier, X., Histoire de I'Islande, in P. Gaimard’s Voyage en Islande, Paris, 1889-1848. 
Histoire de la Litterature en Danemark et en Suddo, Paris. 1839. — Maurer, K., Die Entstehung 
dee islftndischen Staates und seiner Verfassung, Munich, 1853; Die Bekehrung des norwegischen 
Stammea sum Christenthum, Muxiich, 1865-18M, 2 vols. ; Island von seiner ersten Entdeckung 
bis sum Unteigange des Freistaates, Munich, 1874; Bur politlschen Geschichte Islands, 
Leipsic, 1880. 

Konrad Maurer, a modem German authority on the history of Iceland, was bom at 
Frankenthal, in the Rhenish Palatinate, in 1828, and from 1647 to 1898 was professor of northern 
law at Munich. In 1876 he was invited to Christiania to deliver lectures on ancient Norwe- 
gian law. 

MauimiMan. Bmanucl, Pilnoe of Wflrtemberg, Reisen and Campagnen duich Tentseh- 
land, in Polen, Lithanen, Roth und Weiss Benssland, Frankfort, Leipsic, 1789. — MelUm G. H., 
Stockholm and its Environs (from the Swedish), Stockholm, 1841. —Meredith, W. A., 
Memorials of Charles (XIV) John, King of Sweden, 1829. — Mesmes, J. A., Count d'Avaux, 
N4gociations de M, le comte d’Avaux, ambaasadeur extraordinaire a la cour de Sudde, 1693, 
16i^, 16M, Utrecht, 1882-1888. — Mei^ua (J. van Meurs), Historia Danica, Amsterdam, 1688; 
Florence, 1746. 

Johannea Meureiue, or Jon van Mmre, was a Dutchman, born near the Hague in 1679. 
He became professor of Greek at Leyden and historiographer to the states of Holland. His 
connection with the family of Barneveld having involved him in trouble with the Dutch 
government, he accepted a professorship of histoir at BorO, where he took np his residence in 
1625. He became historiographer to the king of Denmark and died in 1639. His Danish his- 
tory IS written in Latin and is a compilation, offering useful materials. 

MiohelL T., Hlstoiv of the Scotch Elxpedition to Norway, 1612, London, 1886. » Middleton, 
J, N., article on Sculpture in the Encyclopasdia Bntannira. —MiU, H. R., article on 
Geography in the new volumes of the Encyclopadia Britcmniea — Molbeoh, 0., Fortftlllnger 
af <fen danske Ilistorie, Copenhagen, 1887-18SH3, 2 vols. — Molesworth, Lord, an account of 
Denmark in the year 1693, London, 1694. — Montelth, General W., Narrative of the (Conquest 
of Finland by the Russians, 1806-1809, London, 1864 — MonteUus, O. (with others). Sveriges 
Historia 1876 ; Om Lifvet i Sverige under Hednatiden, 2d edition 18'78, German translation, Die 
Knltur Schwedens in vorchristllcher Zeit, Berlin, 1885, English translation, London, 1888 ; 
Uber die Einwanderangen unseror Vorfahren in dem Norden (German translation by J. 
Nestorf), 1884. 

Dakar Monteliue, a Swedish antiquarian bom in 1848 and since 18fl8 professor of the 
Swedish State Museum of History, was commissioned to arrange the collertions of that institu- 
tipn. His numerous writings on ancient dvilisation have been translated into various 
languages. 

Mosbeim, J. L. von, Instltutiones historice ecclesiasticer, Helmstedt, 1766, English trans- 
UtioD, Institutes of Ecclesiastical History, London, 1860, 4 vols., Boston 1892. — MUler, P. E., 
Sogabibllothek, Copenhagen, 1816-1819, 8 vols.; German translation, Berlin, 1^16, Frankfort on 
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the Main, 1883. — Mmoli, P. A., Det nonke Folks Hlstorla (to 1887), Christiania, 1881«-1868, 
8 Tols.; German tranriation of vols. 1-4, Lhbeck, 1858-1884, 8 rols. 

PedfOr Andreaa MuneK the chief historian of -whom Norway has to boast, was distingnished 
as philologist and arcbsBologist. He was born at Christiania in 1810 and educated at the 
university there, becoming professor of history in 1641. In conjunction with J. R. Keyser lie 
edited the anclentiNorwe^au laws and also ori^nated a system of Icelandic orthography. He 
died in Rome in 1868. 

Mflnter, B., Bekehmngsgesehichte des Grafen von Strueneee, CTopenhsgen, 1778.— 
liibitor, F. G. K. H., Eirohengeschlchte von R&nemark und Norwe^n, Leips^, 1888-1^, 
8 vols. 

Meoooms (Johann Kfister), Chronih von XHtmarschen in sichslschon Spnche (edited hy 
F. G. Dahlmann), Ki^ 1827, 9 vole.— Nervo, J. B. R. G., Gustave 111., roi de Su^, et 
Anckarbtroem, 1748-1792, Paris, 1876. — Nloollf J., An Historical and DeKcriptive Account of 
Iceland, Greenland, and Faroe Islands, Edinburgh, 1844. — Mlelsen, Y , Norges Historie efter 
1814, Christiania, 1882-1892, 3 vols. — ffUMoa,8., Skandlnaviska NordiuH urinv&nare, Chris* 
tiania, 1H88-1848, 1866-1872; English translation by Kir J Lubbock, Primitive InhabitaBts of 
Hcandinavia, London, 1868 

Onoken, W., Das Zeitalter Friedrichs des ‘Iroeaen, Berlin 188(^1882, 2 vols, Oscar II, 
Sing of Sweden, Carl XII; English translation, lrf>ndon, 1679. — Otte, E. C., Scandinavian 
History, London, 1874. — OtUnger, E. M . Gesohichte des dOnibohen Hofes von Christian IX 
bis Friedrich Vll, Hamburg, 1857-1859. 8 vols. 

Paludan-MtUler, K. P. P., De forste Konjror af den oldenborgske Skegt, 1874 ; Er Kong 
Carl XII, falden ved Svfgmord.— Perlngsklold, J. Perlnger de, Monumenta Sneo-Gothica, 
Stockholm, 1710-1719. —>etenen, N. M., Danmarks Historie i Hedenold, Copenhagen, 
1884-1838, 1654. —Petri, O., Sver erOnika (chronica Regum Danorum), in Scrlptoree Rerom 
Doniearum Medii Afvi.lTpHala, 1818 — Pontoi^dan, E., Kurtsgefaste Reformatione-Hietorle 
der dfiniechen Kirche, Lftbeck, 1734 ; Annales ecolesin Danite, or, Kirchen-bistorie des Reichs 
Dftnemark, Copenhi^n, 1741-1762, 4 vole. 

Erik PofUoj^aan, born 1608, died 1764, was bishop of Bergen and afterwards chancellor 
of Copenhagen University. His history of the reformation of the Danish church oontalQb 
many cnrions details and furnishes entertaining reading. 

Posselt, E. L., Geschichte Gustafs III, Carisrlihe, 1799, Strasburg, 1703. — Pnfeaderi^ B. 
von, De rebus Suecicis (1690-1664), Utrecbt, 1680; English translation, The Complete History 
of Sweden, translated and continued to 1701, London, 1702 ; De rebus a Carolo Gustavo SuecisB 
rege j^is, Nuremberg, 1006, 2 vols. 

The fame of Scmwl Pufendorf^ bom 1682, was acquired by bis writings on natural and 
civil law, in which he attack^ the German governments, and which created a great sUr both on 
account of the novelty of the principles advanced and their political tendencies. Pufendorf’s 
connection with Sweden began in 1658, when he was tutor in the family of the Swedish ambas- 
sador at Copenhagen, and was imprisoned with the rest of the ambassador’s suite on the occa* 
sion of the invamon of Denmark by Charles (X) Oustavus. In 1670 Pufendorf gave up the 
chair of the law of nature and nations, which in 1661 had been created for him at Heidelbeig, 
and transferred his activity to the university which the Swedish government had Just estab- 
lished at Lund, and in 1677 he became royal historiographer of Sweden. In the succeeding 

E ears he wrote his works on Swedish history, but in 1688 he exchanged his office for that of 
istoriographer to the elector of Brandenburg, and it was at Berlin that he died in 1894. 

Rimbaud, A., Histoire de laRussie, Paris, 1878.— Repp, T. G., A Historical Treatise on 
Trial by Jury in Scandinavia, Edinburgb, London, 1682. — Rink, H. J., Om GrOnlands Inland 
(No. 9.' Fra videnskabens Vcrden, 1875); English translation as Danish Greenland, I^ondon, 
1877. — RoUnaon, J., Account of Sweden, 1717. — Rudbeok, O., Atlantic!, Upsala, 1679-1702, 
8 vols. 

Barauw, C. F. K., Die Feidzhge Earls XII, Leipsic, 1880. — Sarrana, Histoire de Beraadotte, 
Charles XI V Jean, Paris, 1846, 2 vols. — Bars, E., Udbigt over den norsko Historie Christiania, 
1871-1891, 4 parts. — Saxo Qrammatious, Ilistoria Danica, edited by K. Pedercien, Paris, 1614, 
P. E. MOIler and Velscbow, Copenhagen, 1889-1858; A. Holder’s edition. Strasburg 1880; Eng- 
lish translation by 0. Elton (Books 1-2), London, 1894. 

Saxo Orammatvcua or Longus is the oldest of Danish chroniclers. He lived in the end of 
the twelfth and bemnning of the thirteenth century, and was apparently secretary to Archbishop 
Absalon, for whom ne wrote, and whoso statements are the authority for much of the portion 
dealing with the events of the writer's own day. This part, giving the narrative of the age of 
Taldemar the Great and the wars with the Wends, is the only^art that is authentic, and forms 
the chief and very valuable source for the history of that period. The earlier sections, ascend- 
ing to remote antiquity, are based almost wholly on poems and oral tradition, and incorporate 
many wonderful and picturesque legends, including that of Hamlet, or Amleth. 
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, edited by B. Thorpe (in Rolls Series), London, 1801, 2 vols. ~ Uwmm, 
D., Die Hansest&dte und EOnig Waldemar (IV)* Jena, 1879; continuation of Bahlmann'a Ge< 
sohielite Ton DSnetnark, Gotha, 1898.^8ohdtf| G., Bemadotte Hoi, 1899.— Sohton, Bidrag 
tel Oplysning af Katastrophen den 17 Jannar, 1772, Copenhagen, 1871. — Bohlegel, J. H., Qe> 
t^ente der KOnige von DAnemark ana dem oldenbon^hen Stamm, Copenhagen, Leipsic, 
1777, 8 ▼ola. — ScniOBBer, V. C., Geaohiohte dea 18* una 19. Jahrhunderts oia zum Btnrse de^ 
fkanibaisohen KaiserreicliH, Frankfort, 183G-60, 6 Tols.— Sohloner, K yon, Yerfall nnd unter- 
gm der Hanaa nnd dea doutschen Ordens in den Oataeelandern, Berlin, 185.8.— F., 
Scbweden unter Karl XIV Johann, Heidelbera, 1842. — Boh5nlng, G., Norges Riges Hiatorie 
^ 995), SorO, 1771. 4 vols. — SohonWi J. F., ^immen ana Dfinemark tkber die Schleswigschen 
verhaltnisse (a collection of memoirs translated from the Danish weekly review, DcmSc Uge- 
tkrif()t Copenhagen, 1843. — Schwelta^ Ph., bland ; Land und Lente, Oeschichte, Litteratur 
und ^rache, Leipsic, 1885 — Soott, C. H., The Danes and the Swedes, London, 1856 — Sheri- 
dan, C. F., History of the Late Reyolution in Sweden. London, 1778. — Bldgwlck, C., Story of 
Norwi^, in Historical Handbooks, London, 1885. — Birae, J., article on history of Sweden in the 
Eneydopadia Britannvca . — Slndlng, P. C., History of Srandinavia, New York, 1858. — Blange, 
N., Kong Chriatiem IV, Historie, Copenhagen, 1794, German translation, Christian IV, Han- 
oyer, 1804. — Snorre Sturleson, Heimskriugla, or, Noregs-konunga sOgur, Stockholm, 1097, 
Ghiirtlania, 1868, Copenhagen, 1898 ; English translation by S. Laing, Heimskringla, or Chronicle 
of the Eings of Norway, London, 1844, 1^9. 

The history of the great Icelandic writer *Shorra(Nnom or ^Shorro) StwUaon (or Stwrhtw^) 
ia typical of his day. Born in 1179, he was brought up by Jon Loptsson, a powerful chief, and 
also a man of great learning, and soon won renown as a poet. Snorre’s marriage with the 
daughter of a wealthy priest raised him to affluence, and he acquired political distinction, attain- 
ing to the office of ldg» dgumayr or lawman. i.e. president of the Icelandic legislatiye assembly. 
In 1218 he was summoned to Norw^ by Bing Hakon the Old. and was the moans of ayerting 
a Norwegian inyaslon of Iceland. But he afterwards quarrelled with Hakon, then joined in a 
revolt a^nst him, and it was at the king’s instigation that in 1241 Snorre was murdered by his 
own sons-in-law at his house of Reykjaholt. The Heimskringla, so named from the first words 
of a defective manuscript, Krxngla MimniM (cr&ts ferramm), is a series of biographies of Nor- 
wegian kings down to Sverri (1177), and is written with a g^ deal of critical discrimination 
ana great power of picturesque narrative. The extant manuscripts have been much abbrevi- 
ated hy transcribers, with the exception of the bm of St. Olaf. Laing’s English version fol- 
lows a Danish manuscript. The Founder or iroM Edda also bears Snorre’s name as the 
Snorra^Edda. It contains the Oylfagxnninyt the most valued source of Scandinavian mythol- 
ogy, but probably the arrangement only is due to Snorre. 

BSreasan, C. Th., Den anden Slesvigske Eng, 1888, 8 vols. — Bfirenaen, 8., Norway (Na- 
tions of the World), New York, 1901. — BplttlMri L. T. von, Geschichte der dlnischen Bevolu- 
tion 1660, Berlin, 1796. — Bteenatrup, J., Nonnannerne, Copenhagen, 1876-1882, 4 vols. 

A work of the first rank. The author, Johanwa StwMlrup, an enerwtic investigator of 
antiquity, was bom in 1844 and in 1877 became professor of the science of northern antiquities 
at the University of Copenhagen. 

Btowena, J. L., History of Gustavus Adolphus, London, 1885.— Storm, A. V., Pages of 
Early Danish History from the Runic Monuments of Sleswick and Jutland, London, IWl. — 
Btonn, G., Eritiske ffldrag til Viklngetiden’s Historie, Christiania, 1878 ; Monumenta historica 
Norwegis, Christiania, 1^. — Strinnholm, A M., Svenska folkets historia under kuuungama 
af Wassa&tten [to 1544], Stockholm, 1819-1824, 3 vols ; Svenska folkets historia fikn udsta 
till nftrvarande tider [to 1819], 1834-1854, 5 vols. — Btrodtmann, A , Das geistigo Ijeben in 
Dftnemark, Berlin, 1873 — Btrombeok, F. C. von, Memorabilien aus dem Leben und der Re- 
pernng des Kfinigs Earl XIV, Brunswick, 1842. — Buhm, P. F., Historie af Danmark fra de 
lldsteTider til Aar 1400, Copenhagen, 1782-1828, 14 vols.; German translation, Leipsic, 1803- 
1804. — BvenAlDiplomatannin, Stockholm, 1819-1878, 9 vols 


Taoltus, C., Germania, Venice, 1470; London, 1882. — Terlon, H. de, M4moires, Paris, 1681 , 
2 vols. 

These memoirs contain an account of the expedition of (Tharles (X) Gustavus across the 
ioelor the invasion of Denmark. The writer was himself present with the troops. 

Theodeilofa the Monk, Historia de regibus vetustis norvagicis, in Storm’s Monumenta 
historica Norvegiee. — Thorpe, B., Northern Mythology, London, 1851. 8 vols — Thorsoe, Den 
danske Stats politiske Historic 1800-1864, 1878-1889, 4 vols. — Thrlge, Danmarks Historie 1 
vort Aarhundrede, 1889, 2 vols. — Torflus, Th„ Historia rerum norwegicarum, Copenhagen, 
1711 ; Historia rerum Orcadensium, 1715. 

Thtirmodr To^mw or Torfaaon, an Icelander by birth, became royal historiograpler of 
Denmark under Christian V and Frederick IV He was well versed in northern antiquities 
aqpmding to the knowleto of his day, and wro te a n umber of works in Latin. 

ToiMhard-Lafoase, G., Histoirede Cliarles XIV, Paris, 1888.— TMtsdike, H. von, Gas- 
taf Adolf and Deutsehliuids Freiheit ^ AenohiR. C., Gustavus Adolphus In Germany, Lon- 
don, 18^, 1886. — Targenson, C., Land of the viking, London, 1885. 
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ValBC«r, R , Dentech dflnucbe Gesdilclite 118(Ma27» Berlin, 1808 

▼aoMlLKampen for SondeTjylland 1848-1850, Copenbegen, 186&-1867. StoIs — Vertoyt 
Aubert de, Hiatoire des R^volation«( de Bu^de, Pans 1695, Eneluh translation, London, 1799 
—Voltaire, P M Aronet de, Histoire de Cliarles XU, Pans, 1781, in (Bavres, 1877 1885 , 
English translation, London, 1807, New York 1001 

This Work is valued more for its literary ment than for its historic accuracy 

Waits, G , Schleswig Holsteins Oeschichte, Gbttingcn, 1851-1854 rrkunden nnd Akten- 
BtOcke 7ur Geschichte der llorrt^amir Schleswig und Holstein, Kiel, 1803 , Korze Schleswig 
holsteinsche ]jandisge8(hi(lit4 Kit.1 1864 

Oeorg Wattz (1818-1 K86), ai eminent German historian was a na^ > of the duchy of 
Schleswig and took an acme part in politic^ his simpathii s being In f u mi of the annexation 
of Schleswig to Geiinam Ih was coadiutor of Perts m ediung 1 u .^ria Mbnume^ita Oft 
tnaniff JRiatonca, in V i'i vi«i s) ] )iuted professor of history at Kiel r u 1H47 at Gbttingen 
In 1848 he represented the n ilted durWs at Hr rim and thin wa ) tgaU tor Kiel at the 
Frankfort assembly InIBi he becann clue' t^ditor of the Vonumett (rcm ania Siatonca 
As an historian he is carelul and sound butdois net |m sc ^ an attroi live b(}ln 

Wataon, P B , TheSwcdish Reiohition u 1 1 ^tu^iav us V asa 1 ondon, 1889 — Wddllng, 
Bchwedische Geschichte im Zeitalter der Refoi *ition Gotha 1882 — Weitmeyer, H., Den* 
mark, London, 1601 — WheaUm, H , Bistorr of the Vorthm n, 1831 — Whltelock, B , A 
journal of the Swedish embassy in tin stais 16'it and 16 >1 1 -mdon, IBiiS — Wittich, K , 
Btmensee, Leipsic 1879 — Wittman, P Kurzer ^bxissdesSihwcdischen Gosehichte, Breslau, 
1806 — Wonaae, J J. A Danmarks Oldtid tplist vnd Oldsager og Oravhole Copenhagen, 
1843, Enghsh translation, Denmark^ Old lime illnstratedbyOld Dungs, T ondon 1849, Minder 
om de Ihinskeog Nordmaendene i England Shetland og Irland Copenhagen, 1851, English 
translation, Anacrount >1 the Danes and N irwigians In England, Scotland, and Ireland, Lon 
don 1852 

Jens Jacob Aamuvsen B'otaaoe (1821-1865), tho eminent Danish archeologist, was inspec 
tor of the monuments ol antiquity throughout Denmark and subseoucntly director of the 
Museum of Antiquities His account of the Danes and Nrrwegians m England, Scotland, and 
Ireland was the fruit of tra\el8 in those conntnes between 1846 and 1831 

Wraxall, F C L Visit to the Beat of War in the Korth, London 1854 , Life and Times of 
f Caroline Matilda, Quc<u of Denmark and Norway London, 1804, 3 vola 





A CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY OF 

SCANDINAVIA 

DENMARK 

D.0« 8o0 Fytlioas, Buppoaedly a Greek, travels in the far North, and returns to write remarkable 
accounts of a land which he calls Thule. Little further is heard of the land or its people 
until the fierce **Cimbri ’* drift south to be repulsed bf the Romans. 

101 Defeat of the Cimbri at Verona. 

100 Migration of Odin and his followers, the Svear. He founds the empire of the Svear, and 
mm one of his sons descend the Ynglings, who long hold sway over Sweden and Nor- 
way. Another son, 8klold| 

4 founds the Danish monarchy ; but it cannot be said to have even a semblance of unity 
until the time . _ 

A.D. 86 of Dan Myklllatl| the sixth in descent from Skiold. His son, Frode the Peaceful, is the 
reigning monarch at the beginning of the Christian era. 

633 Zvarvidmdme conquers Sweden and joins it to Denmark. His grandson, Harold BUde- 
tand, Inherits both kin^oms. Sigurd Ring, his nephew, kills him in battle, and the 
throne falls to Ragnar Xodbrok. 

794 Death of Ragnar ; Sigurd (Sivurd) sucreeds to a least part of Denmark. 

808 Death of Sigurd and succession of Barde Knud, his son Another son. Brio I, seems to 
have ruled over some part of Denmark. Eric II follows, his reign overlapping that 
of Oorm the Old, 

888 who violently opposes the spread of Christianity. He subdues all the petty kings and 

985 abdicates. 

941 Gorm dies and his son Harold (II) Bluetooth nucreeds. He is compelled by the emperor 
to accept Christianity. 

991 Bweyn BpUtbeard succeeds. The invasion of England marks his reign Massacre of 
the Danes, and Swoyn’s terrible retribution, lie liecomes king of England and dies 
soon after— supposedly by assassination. 

1014 Canute (Ghnnte the Great) is proclaimed by the Danes. Before his death he divides his 
states (consisting of Denmark, England, Norwaj, and part of Sweden) among his sons. 
The government of Denmark devolves 

1086 upon He makes a compact with Magnus of Norway, by which, upon the 

death of Harthaenut, 

1044 Magnus the Good bi^mes joint king of Denmark and Norway. His claim is disputed 
Bvend Estrldsen, a son of Ulf Jarl and Estrida, sister to Canute the Great. Magnus 
dies daring the war and 

1047 Been Bstri&en obtains the throne. He is the patron of Adam of Bremen. 

1076 Harold B^ his son, succeeds. After a short reign he dies 

606 
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lOflO and his bratlier, Xmid Om Saint, is called to tbe throne. He is kiUed In a reheUioa, 

1086 and his brother, OIm£ the Bungiy, is rewlled from exile to rule oyer Demnark. Upon 
his death 

1096 another brother, Brio Bleged, succeeds. He undertakes a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
and dies at Cyprus. 

1108 Niels, his brotW, is elected king by the people, setting aside a son of Eric. He is killed, 
1184 and u succeeded by Brio Bmnn, who puts to death his brtither and M»v4'n of his brother's 
sons. After a short but cruel reign no is murdered. 

1137 The people’s choice falls upon a nephew of the dead king. Brio the Z«amh. His reign, 
feeble and inglorioas, is followed by ciril strife. 'Throe pretenders to the throne appear, 
1147 of whom two, Ibmd ▼ and Bvend, unite to oust the other The Wend-i tnoantime ravage 
the borderlands, oven penetrating into the interior Valdcmar, sor of Knud Lavard 
(the Lord), marches airainst the two kings, and a fieroe struggle ersuea, 

1167 from which Valdomar (1) the Great cmei^s trium^ihant, and a pc iml of glory and pros- 
perity begins in Dennr irU lie defends his frontiers against thi M en'^s, and wins the 
affection of his peojile and the respect of other nations After 'u « iteatU 
1183 Knud VI, Ins son, s jcr«eds. The en’piror Frislerirk Barliarossa, inriiiikied by repeated 
failures to reduce Ddinmrk to vassalar^ iiiciie, tlie IunIioy) Valdeiaar, natural son of 
Canute the Great, and Sverri, king of N '’way, againat t'ainite. He triumphs over all 
his enemiea, mainly by aid of the military ecncrience of his biother, who upon his death 
without issue 

1202 succeeds him as Voldemar (11) the Viotorions. He makes brilliant conquests in tbe north 
of Germany. 

1210 He conquers a large part of Prussia and f.irces the iiihabltanth to accept Giristianity. 

1219 He conducts the celebrated evpoditiou Into Estboina, which be utterly subdues. Denmark 
has now reached h beiglit ox power undreamed uf since Canute the Groat. But disaster 
waits in the peison of Henry of Schwerin, who captures the king while he is reporing 
in the woods after the chase, and keeps him prisoner for three years, during which utter 
confusion reigns in 1)eniaark and the newly subdued countries ; when 
1225 he is released, after signing an extortionate treaty, be finds a deploiable state of afEaln, 
which he SMnds his remaining years in stmightening out, until his death in 
1241 He commits the fatal error of mvlding his kingdom among his sons ; so that the heir, 
Brio Plovpenning, succeeds to a curtailed dominion. A quarrel is the Inevitable out- 
come, Eric is foully murdered by his brother, 

1360 and the fratricide Abel comes to the throne, for a brief two years, when 
11^2 he loses his life in an expedition against the Frisians. His sons are set aside, and his 
hrfither, Ohristopher X, is called to tbe throne, to the great future detriment of Danl^ 
entirety. His reign is occupied with fierce religious strife, and he is poisoned 
1269 by a provost of the chapter, Arnfest. His son, Brio OUpplng, being but ten years old, 
the situation is mastered by the prudence and self-possession of Margaret, the queen- 
mother. Strife at home and abroad bring neither glory nor advantage to Eric, and 
1286 he falls a victim to a conspiracy. His son. Brio Menved, falls heir to the straggle 
between clinrch and state ; bis brother Christopher beads a rebellion against him ; and 
the nobility join the clergy in keeping up civil strife. 

1319 Eric dies childless, and the kingdom reverts to bis brother, Ohristopher ZI, in spite of 
Eric’s warning^ to tbe people. He robs his subjects right and left, and 
1326 they depose him and elect Valdemar, duke of Schleswig (South Jutland), to the kingship. 

lie divides up the kingdom among his jiartisans 
1380 The exiled king seizes the opportunity to regain his kingdom. Ho is humiliated and de- 
feated in all bis undertakings, and dies, 

1882 leaving Denmark to suffer all toe sorrows of a kingless kingdom during eight unhappy yean 
— divided up among a dozen petty princes, quarrelling each with the rest over uis share 
in her dismemberment. Valdemar, the youngest son of Christopher IT, watches the 
progress of events from his retreat in Germany, where he is sought out by a number of 
distinguished Danes, who beg him to come to the rescue. He is crowned as Voldemar 
(ni) Atterdag (toe llestorer) 

1840 and daring years of anxiety, labor, combat, and peril be toils for toe reunion of Denmark. 
His greatest hindrance is the ill-will of bis own people, who resent bis war exiiendl- 
tures. ^volt ensues. 

1350 The Black Death ravages tbe country. 

1300 Valdemar concludes a peace with his foreign enemies, and also, at thp diet / Kallund- 
borg, comes to an understanding with bis subjects, w'hicb endures only until 
1868 when tbe malcontents unite wito foreign foes and expel Valdemar, who is permitted to 
return only upon signing 

1872 tbe treaty dictated by too Hanseatic League. „ 

1876 Sadden death of Valdemar and accession of his grandsdh Ola^ son of King Hakon of Nor- 
way and Margaret of Denmark. Upon toe death of Hakon 

1880 Olaf becomes Wng of Norway, fusing the two countries in a union which continaeB for 
centuries. 
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1B87 He dleSf laevlng Ua mother Maifexet to deal with Albert of Mecklenbaig, whom die 
oonquera. 

1807 Uaifaxet unltea Sweden with Denmark and Norway by the ** Kalmar Union.*’ 

1418 Upon her death her grand>nepheW| Brio of Pomenule, anoceeds. 

1488 Revolt of Sweden ander Erie^a ineompetent role. He ia depoaed and 
1440 hia nephew, Ohriatopher of Bavaria, ia elected. 

1448 Death of Chria^her. Denmark electa Ohriatlan (D of Oldenbuiv and withdraws from 
the Union. Gnriatlan provea himself an improvident and imprudent monarch, and the 
country loses nothing by his death, 

1481 and the aoceasion of his son. Bans, who keeps up the atruggle with Sweden. 

ISOO He proceeds against the Ditmarshlans, wlu> defeat him miserably. Hans dies 
1618 after a lonu and remarkable reign. Ohrlatlaa IL his son, succeeds, and aocompllshea 
the end for which his father labnured in vain— the conquest of Sweden ; which by hia 
cruelty he loses again. Hated at home and despised abroad, he is deposed 
1688 and hia uncle, Fraoarlok is elected in his steacL He is harassed by the deposed king, 
and finally captures and imprisons him. 

1688 Death of FrMenck. Interregnum. 

1684 Frederick's son, Ohriatlan UZ, is elected, but meets with much opposition. Upon his 
recognised establishment 

1686 he sets about the introduction of the Reformation. This enterprise accomplished, he 
dies in 

1668 His son succeeds as Fredezlok IL He reduces the Ifitmarshians to submission. 

1668 Be^nlng^f the Seven Tears* War, which ends 

1670 wiw the Peace of Stettin, a treaty extremely advantageous to Denmark. Tvcho Brahe, 
Andr4 Vedel, and the celebrated financier Peter Ore are among the stars that illumine 
this reign, only to be extinguished by ignorance and persecution in that which follows. 

1688 Death of Fr^erick. The ambitious Rigsraad overrules the queen>mother Sophie's claim 

to the regen^, and appoints four of its members guardians of the state during the 
minority of Cnudatlan IF. He constructs a splendid fleet, which does service under 
his personal direction 

1611 in the war of Kalmar with Sweden. In this war a body of Scotti^ auxiliaries for the 
Swedes, under Colonel Sinclair, perishes at Gudbrandsdal. 

1618 Peace with Sweden concluded, and a period of peace and progress follows till 
1686 Christian is dragged into the Tldrty Tears' War, with disastrous results ; deserted by his 
allies, beaten by his enemies, he is forced to sl)^ 

1689 the Treaty of Ldbeck. His efEorts to repair the exhausted finances and to relieve the 

serious public dHtress are met with indifference by a corrupt and unpatriotic nobihty. 
Popular indignation finds expression in the diatribes of the Dybvads, father and son, 
condemned to imprisonment and confiscation for their audacity. The perversity of the 
aristocracy neutralises the generous efEorts of the king. They refuse his entreaties for 
war supplies, and the outbreak of the Swedish war 
1648 finds Denmark totally unprepared. After desperate efforts to save a cause foredoomed to fail- 
ure by the amazing indifference of the nobles, the valiant Christian is constrained to sign 
1646 the Peace of Brfiinsebro. He dies in the be^nning of 

1648 and several months ensue during which the throne is vacant, before tho lligsraad agree 
upon the succession of the late king’s son as Fredezlok IIL His attempts to raise the 
country out of the abyss of ruin and despair are no more successful than were those of 
his father, and the war into which she is forced 

1667 finds Denmark with neither fleet nor ar^, nor yet money to provide them Her most 

vindictive enemy is the traitor Korfits Ulfeldt, by whose macninations is concluded 

1668 the ruinous Peace of Koeskllde, which, however, falls to satisfy the ravenous appetite 

of Charles X of Sweden. He prepares to obliterate the identity of Denmark , but hav- 
ing counted without the coura^ invoked by a desperate situation, the determination of 
the king, and the interference of Holland, be is subjected 
1660 to a erusUug defeat before Copenhagen, and another near Nyborg in the same year. 

1660 E^land, Hmland, and France oblige the combatants to sign the Treaty of Copenhagen. 
The long-pent-up popular bitterness finally forces the Rigsraad to important concessions. 
The king is proclaimed a hereditary monarch with absomte sovereignty, infeldt, sus- 
pected in Sweden of double treacheir, fieos to Denmark, where be is accused of traitor- 
ous relations with Holland ; he is tried and 
1668 condemned to death, bnt escapes and dies in misery the following year. 

1067 A war with England threatens, but is settled by the Peace of Breda. 

1670 Death of the king His son, Ohriatlan ▼, mounts the throne without signing the capitu- 
lation. His vanity leads him to extend fresh pnvlleces to an already too arrogant aris- 
tocracy, and later to create a “high nobility,” which, drawn mainly from German 
sources, oasts the old order into the shade. 

1675 War with Sweden declared. The Treaty of Rendsburg signed by the duke of Gottorp, 
which he breaks at the first opportunity. Wismar taken by tbe Danes ; but fortune 
deserts them and they lose ground at every step. 
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19T6 The Uune of tbeae evil fortanes ftlle upon Griiieafeldt, who le arreatod ud condaouMd 
to life imprisonment. This wise heed removed, metters go from bsd to worse, end 

1679 the Denes ere forced to oondade the disedventsgeous Peace of Fontelnebleen with Fnmee 
end that of Lund with Sweden, end to remit to the duke of Qottorp sU possesstons 
ceded hj him in the Treetv of Bendshurg. 

3609 Death of the weak and dissolate king. Ffeedertok IV inherits with his realm his fkthei^a 
quarrel with the duke of Gottorp. 

1709 Fr^riok gathers an army and sets out to reconquer the provinces of SkAne from Sweden. 

171S The Denes suffer e bloody defeat at Gadebusch. 

1718 Signal sacoesses for the Danes in Schleswig ; and at sea they are not less fortunate. The 
admiral Tordenskjold graces this epoch. Upon the death of Charles Xll 

1718 the new Swedish government negotiates fur peace, which is concludetl 

1720 at Frederiksborg 'mth happy and honourable results for Denmark 

1721 Schleswig annexed to Denmark, becoming a source of anxiety and ruustant dispute for 

the latter. 

1780 Death of Frederick. Ohristlan VX inherita an extended terrier } aad an exchequer 
refilled by his father's economies. By hie exaggerated religious ^al and his seventlee 
toward tbe rural population he renders himself extremely ui^pular Peace with other 
nations Is preserved at the sword's point during his reign. Commerce, art, scienoe, and 
navigation flourish. 

1744 Denmark la forced to take over Greenland, to t>T^\ eut the nxlinotion of the trade of that 
island. 

1746 At his death Christian Is both mourned for his virtues and execrated for his defleieneies. 
His son Frederlok V is on the contrary untversallv beloved. He lifts the pall spread 
over the country hy his father's gloomy piety. Amicable relations with Sweden are 
established. The sudden death of the Rusbian esar. Peter 111, averts a war with that 
countrv. industry and the arts and eeiences continue to develop The great blot on 
tbe bngbt picture is the condition of the finances, wretchedly administered ; the no- 
bility, too, are accorded dangerons privileges, and the misery of the rural classes obtains 
but momentary allevia tion. 

1766 Bucoeaslon of Ohristian VIZ upon the death of his father, 

1767 Schleswig and rart of Holstein amicably ceded to the DUnes by the Gottorp line in ex- 

change for Oldenburg and Delmenhorst. 

1770 Struensee, the king's favourite and prime minister, rises to an almost unprecedented au- 
thority. His innovations excite the animosity of a sober and thrifty race. He attempts 
to maintain his position by force, which leads to an armed resistance. He is taken by 
the people 

1772 and condemned to a shameful death. Ove Guldberg assumes the direction of affairs. 

1778 Bemstorff concludes negotiations for an armed neutrality between Denmark and Bussla ; 
Russia withdraws, and a storm threatens, but is avort^ 

1780 by the treaty of July, signed by all the neutral powers and respected by the belligerents. 
Another treaty concluded by Bemstorff a few days previously with England is consid- 
' ered by Uusbia bo detrimental to her own interebts that Uuldberg finds it necessary to 
dismiss that official. East Indian commerce increases, but so does the public debt ; and 
the misery of the peasants aug nents from year to year. 

1784 The king formally dismisses Guldberg, and the crown prince ashunies tbe reins ol govern- 
ment, bince Ghristian remains incompetent until his death. The crown prince does 
much towards the amelioration of the condition of the rural classes ; he also occu]fies 
himself with affairs in Schleswig-Holstein ; he reinstates Andreas Bemstorff, minister 
of foreign affairs. 

1788 By her alUance with Russia Denmark is forced on her behalf into a war with Sweden, to 
which E^land and Prussia put a peremptory stop. Daring the French Revolntion 
Bemstorff maintains for Denmark a prudent neutrality, obtaining for her an interval 
of signal prosperity. 

1797 Death of Bemstorff, a clash with England follows. Denmark joins the new "armed 
neutrality" and England declares war. The English under Parker and Helson win in 
resulting naval encounter. Alexander succeeds at this time to the throne of Russia 
with an entirely different policy from that of his predeccbsor, and peace is concluded 
between the three countries. Quiet reigns until 

1807 when Napoleon forces Denmark into a new war with England The English under 
Wellin^on take Copenhagen. The Danish fleet is surrendered to the enem. ^ Sweden, 
with an eye to Norway, takes part in the struggle. 

1608 Death of the figure-head king ; tlie crown prince becomes Frederick VL 

1809 The Treaty of JOnkOping signed by Denmark and Sweden. Shortly afterwards Charles 
John of Sweden reopens the campaign 

1818 Battle of Sehested. Tlie campaign ends in . „ . , . 

1814 with the Peace of Kiel, by which Denmark loses Norway. Peace with England is con- 
daded the same year. ^ ^ . 

1889 Desith of Frederick VI. after a long and disastrous reign ; buccession of Ohilatlaii VlUy 
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wlio !■ seareely established on the throne before an endless strumle b^^s over the 
oonstltation. The affairs of Schleswig-Holstein become more hopelesuj entangled. 
HI feeling Increases, and a violent ruptnre is averted 

1848 only by the death of the king. Fredetiok VIZ takes up the burden. He begins by 

drawing up the new constitution long refused by his father ; but its terms are far from 
satisfactory to the people. Holstein revolts. Its improvised army is beaten with 
great slaughter at Bov. The king of Prussia sends an army to the aid of the insurrec- 
uonists, and the Danes are beaten before the city of Schleswig ; victorious at Snndewitt, 
but suffer naval disasters. 

1849 Battle of Fredericia won by the Danes, followed by the annibtice of Berlin. 

1830 Reopening of hostilities. Battles of Helligbiek and Idstedt. Siege of Friedrichstadt. 
Treaty of London regulates the Danish succession. 

1851 An Austrian army occupies Holstein with a view to keeping down insurrection. 

1852 Manifest of the 28th of January. Charles Moltke becomes minister of Schleswig and 

Beventlo w-Criminil of Holstein. The state of Danish politics rouses Gennan opposition. 
None of the Danish propositions proves favorable to the estates of Schleswig and 
Holstein. The diet of Frankfort interferes and 

1881 refuses to sanction the letters-patent of or the budget of 1861-1862. The situation 
becomes more and more critical. The storm is on the point of breaking when a truce 
is called by the death 

1868 of Frederick VII. By virtue of the Treaty of London, Prince Christian of GlUcksburg 
succeeds as Ohrlatian ZX. The duke of Augustenburg disputes his claim. A number 
of the German princes uphold Frederick of Augustenbu^; all Germany feels the 
effects of the agitation. Pressed by Russia, England, and France, the Danish govern* 
ment decides to evacuate Holstein. The minister Hull gives in his resignation. 

1864 Denmark is deserted by the government of Sweden and Norway. Prussia and Austria 
occupy Holstein. They invade Jutland. At the conference of London convoked by 
England the German.s refuse to consider any pro|>osed adjustment, and hostilities 
recommence. The Danes keep up a losing struggle, until by the Treaty of Vienna 
they are obliged to give up ScbleswigJlolstein to Prussia and Austria, who immediately 
fall out with each other. 

1860 The Treaty of Prague obliges tbe emperor of Austria to rede to the king of Prussia all 
right over Schleswig-Holsleiu. 

1870 With the outbreak of the Fraiicn*PruHsian War Denmark begins to hope for tlie restora- 
tion of Schleswig-Holbtein ; but these hopes come to naught. At home she is occupied 
with coubtitutional struggles, between the king and the iMndsihmg on the one side, and 
the Folkfthing on the other ; which are not brought to any satisfactory conclusion till 

1901 when by the dereat of the conservatives tbe king is brought to consent to a change of 
policy and of system, 

1006 Death of Christian IX and accession of Tredexick VZZZ. 

NORWAY 

It is with Ilalfdan the Black that the authentic history of Norway begins. But long 
before his time the terrible Vikings were known and dreaded by their southern neigh- 
bours i A /urors Nomumnorum libera noe, Domine,** prayed the pious Frenchman ; 
and In England a day of each week was bet apart for prayer for aid against the dreaded 
Northmen. The Ynglings were their rulers, one of whom, Olaf Tnetelia (the wood- 
oh^per "), was driven from Sweden by Ivar Vidfadme. 

680 Olaf ^sstelia founds Verinland. Is succeeded 

040 by his son Halfdan Hultbein. His son Byatein, a pirate, is killed 

840 in one of his expeditions and his infant son, Halfdan the Blaok, bucceeds. After a turbu- 
lent career he is drowned, 

800 and his son, Harold 00 Barfagr (the ** ffldr-haired ”) succeeds. He unites the petty tribes 
into one kin^om by conquering tbdr chiefs and making them bis vassals. 

886 The army of \Hkings under Holf Ganger invades France ; Charles the Simple cedes Rolf 
Ganger the provbioe afterwards known as Normandy, gives him Lis dangler in mar- 
riage, and has him baptised under the name of Robert. His descendants are the pow- 
erful earls of Nonnandy. 

980 Upon the death of Harold, Eric Blodexe, his son, slays several of his brothers. The 
people banish him 

985 and call to the tlirone his brother Hakon (Z) the Good, son of Harold 1. He has been 
educated in England. He is killed in battle 

061 by Eric’s sons, of whom the eldest, Harold (IZ) Graafeld, succeeds to the throne. He is 
* killed, and Harold of Denmark liecoraes king over Norway ; he appoints 

070 Hakon, son of Jarl Sigurd of Trondhjem, actual ruler, in conjunction with Harold 
Gklnske. The latter is murdered by Bi^rida, but a posthumous son is bom to bis 
wife. Hakon is murdered by a slave. 

964 Greenland discovered by Eric the Red. 
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OOS Olaf Z, son of Tryggve, a southern king, grandson of Harold the Fair-haiied, establishes 
himself on the tnroue. He la killed 

1000 in battle with BtiO| the exiled son of Hakon Jarl, who occupies the throne in conjunction 
with his brother Svend. After their death 

1016 Olaf (H) the Balat, posthumous son of Harold Urknske, succeeds. The discontented 
make advances to Canute of Denmark and war results. Olaf is obliged to flee. He ro- 
turns to the fray and is killed in battle. 

1028 Canute subdues Norway. Ho places his «>n 

1080 Svend on the throne. Bis yoke is so heavy for the Norwegians that they drive him out 
and establish 

1085 Magnus the Good, son of Olaf II, on the throne. 

1042 On death of Harthacnut, Magnus claims the throne of Denmark. Sv'*nd Bntridsen dis* 
putes his claim and joins with Harold Hardrada to oust Magnus from all his dominions. 
Meantime the king dies, leaving Denmark to Kvend and Norway to 

1047 Harold Hardrada. He in killed in battle with the English. He b ^ <(‘e<‘ded by his son 

1067 Olaf Kyrre (the ** quiet ”), who after a series of battles s<‘ttles the feud with King Svend 
of Denmark by marrying his daughter. The leinaiiider of his reign is peaceful and 
prosperous. 

1098 Death of Olaf and succession of his son BSagnua Barfod (tlie “ barefoot ’*), a vigorous and 
ambitious ruler. He conquers the islo of Man Imt is kilb^l in battle in Ireland. His 
three sons, Sigurd Jorialamrl, Byitein, and Olaf are iiroclaimed joint rulers ; Olaf dies 

1108 shortly after. 

1122 Eystein dies suddenly, and Sigurd is sole king The year before his death a young man 
comes to Norway from Iceland, declaring himself a son of Magnus Barfod. tiigurd 
accepts him as his brother, and after bis death 

1180 the kingdom is divided between his sou. Magnus the Blind, and the son of Magnus 
Barfod. Harold OUchrlst or Qille. There is scant harmony between them; they 
finally open hostilities, resulting 

1184 in the battle of Fyrlleif. Magnus is victor, and shows great magnanimity towards his 
enemy, whicli Harold requites by capturing him and puttmg out his eyes. Magnus 
ends his days in the cloister. Harold enjoys his kingship for about six years, when 

1186 another son of Magnus Barfod appears, murders Harold, and aspires to the kingship ; 
but the indignant Norwegians vml have none of him and proclaim Harold’s illegitimate 
son Sigurd Mund. His claim is disputed by the followers of Inge, the infant heir. 

1165 Sigurd is slain in his houbo. Another son of Harold, Bystein, snatches the reins of 
government, but is murdered by his remaining brother’s followers 

1157 aud i Inge is ai^nowledged. A large part of the people, dissatisfied with this result, go to 
war in the interests of Sigurd’s son Hakon. Hakon is victorious and Inge 

1161 is killed. Hakon Herdafared takes possession of the whole country. Erling Skakke, a 

E owerful chief, collects a following and proclaims his son Magnus king. With the 
elp of the Danibh king lie succeeds in defeating Hakon 
1162 Hakon being killed, Magnus is proclaimed king. He is the first king to be crowned in 
Norway. 

1177 Sverri, a natural son of King Sigurd Mund, lays claim to the crown, and collects a follow- 
ing. Long-continued Lostilities result, ending 

1184 in the battle of Fimreite, in which Magnus is killed. Bvanl SlgurdHOn establishes 
himself on the throne. He has constantly recurring rebellions to repress, and after a 
tumultuous reign he expires, 

1202 leaving his son Hakon IV on the throne. Uis reign is brief ; in 

1204 he dies, supposedly of poison, without issue, and his nephew Gnthmm Slgnrdsson is 
elect^ king. He dies suddenly, evidences pointing to poison. The people elect Inga 
Bardsson, a son of King Bverri’s sister. 

1217 Inge's death a young son of Hakon IV is proclaimed as Hakon V, afterwards called 

1261 Greenland is annexed to Norway. 

1262 Iceland acknowledges itself a dependency of Norway. 

1268 Death of Hakon. Mis son Magnus Ziagabestr (tho "law mender*') is crowned at the sge 
of six. 

1280 He dies, and his son Brio Prssstehader (the " priest hater*’) succeeds. jRe begins a war 
with Denmark which at his death 

1209 is not ended and which with the crown is inherited by his brother Hakon (V) Magnos- 

son. 

1809 Peace of Copenhagen, which ends the war with Denmark. 

1810 Death of Huion and succession of his grandson, Magnusflriosson Smak (the * * fondling **). 
Magnus Is proclaimed king of Sweden and the two kingdoms are for the first time united 
unler one rule. 

I860 The Norwegians become discontented under the union, and upon their demand for a 
separate king Magnus gives over the government of Norway to his son H a k o n . Hakon 
sets np a claun to Swed^ also, but is defeated, and 
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1880 dies, leaving Norwaj to bis son Olafthe Tonng, already crowned king of Denmark. Under 
him the two kinraoms are united, Olaf e mother Margaret acting as regent. 

1887 Olaf diet at the eany age of seventeen. Margaret becomes queen of Denmark, Xorway, 
and afterwards also of Sweden. 

1897 The queen causes her nephew. Brio of Pomerania, to be crowned king of the three 
countries, and 

1418 dies, leaving the government to his feeble administration. First Denmark, then Sweden, 
finally Norway, rebel and depose the king, who retires to Pomerania. 

1442 The three countries accept Christopher of Bavaria. He attempts restriction of privileges 
of the Hanso towns, but 

1448 death interrupts his plans. The Swedes elect Charles Knutsson for their king, while 
Denmark and Norway are united under Christian L 
1481 Death of Christian, and his son Bans becomes king over the two countries. 

1407 Hans invades Sweden and has himself proclaimed king at Stockholm. The Swedes expel 
him. 

1506 Hans sends his son Christian as his viceroy to Norway. 

1518 Death of Hans ; beginning of the cruel reigu of Christian (XQ the Tyrant. His great 
aim is the throne of Sweden, which 

1620 he finally attains ; ho celebrates his coronation by the notorious C*arnage of Stockholm. 

The Swedes rebel and Christian flees to Holland. 

1.524 Frederick I, his uncle, is proclaimed king. 

1531 Christian lauds with a force in Norway, is taken prisoner by Frederick and shut up in a 
dungeon, where he dies in 1550. 

1583 Death of Frederick, Quarrels over the succession follow, resulting 
1534 in the election of the late king's son ns Christian m. 

1530 The Danes recognise Christian HI. The Reformatiun is establibhed. Tbe king resides 
during his entire reign in Denmark, where he dies, 

1660 being succeeded by Frederick II, his eldest sou. 

1663 Beginning of tbe Northern Seven Years* War. Norway suifers greatly under the rule of 
tlie dissolute king, who, residing in Denmark, leaves Norway a prey to unscrupnloas 
Danish ofiicials. Her condition improves when, upr>n his death, 

1688 his son Christian IF succeeds to the tw'o kingdoms. He studies the inturests of tlie 
Norwegians. 

1611 War with Sweden. 

1618 Peace concluded at KnierOd. 

1680 Christian takes part in tbe Thirty Years' War, from which, alter beveral defeats, he is by 
the Peace of Ltiiieck 
1629 obliged to withdraw. 

1643 Outbreak of another Swedish wni. 

1644 Battle of Kolberger Heido. 

1646 Peace of BrOmsebro 

1648 Death of Cliristian. Frederick in follows. The struggle with Sweden continues, and 
is only onded 

1660 by the peace signed at Copenhagen. 

1670 Itoath of the king. His son Christian V succeeds. He reo])ens hostilities with Sweden, 
with but indifferent bucuesu. Louis XIV of France interferes and the peace proposed 
by him is concluded 
1679 at Lund. 

1609 Death of Christian. Frederick IV iuhenta the two thrones. Ho allies himself 
1709 with lUsbia and Poland againbt Sweden. Frederick is victorious, 

1718 The Swedish king is killed and 

1720 peace is concluded at Frederiksborg caetle by the king’s sister. 

1780 Death of the king, and his son Christian VI embarks nn an extravagant and ruinous 
career ; Norway is reduced to a pitiable condition, hordes among her population dying 
of starvation. 

1746 FVederiok V becomes king upon the death of his father ; ho dies in his forty-third year 
1766 from dissipation and over-indulgence, and his seventeen-yesr-old son Clmtlan Vn 
succeeds. He Is even more dissolute than his father, and eventually becomes Insane. 
The government Is conducted by one after another of the more or less unscrupulous 
advisers of the wretched monarch, until 
1784 the crown prince Frederidc becomes regent. 

1807 War with S^gland breaks out as a resnlt of the Napoleonic schemes. 

1608 Death of the uisane king ; the crown prince becomes Fredezlok Vi; with an empty 
treasury, a lamentable fleet, a starvation-racked dominion, and a war with Boland on 
his hands. Sweden chooses this moment to attack her nnhappy n^hbours. gains 
but indifferent advantage till her new crown prince, Charles Jolm (mmadotte), opens a 
systmnatlc campslgn, ending 

1814 by the cession of Norway to Sweden by the Peace of Kiel, after a four-hundred-years' 
union with Denmark. The king yields peaceably, but Prince Christian Frederick, 
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his nspliew and heir presumptive, incites the Norwes^s to resistance and they deet 
him king. The allied powers join Sweden against Norway. The Norwegian king is 
forced to abdicate. He retires to Denmark, whose th rone (1889) he later assumes. 
Norway and Sweden are formally united under Oharlos HU. 


SWEDEN 

Upon the death of Odin his son lQ5rd succeeds as lord over all the provincial kings. His 
son Frey-Tngve founds the dynasty of the Yiiglings, who continue to role over Sweden 
until six hundred years after Christ, as follows : 

G.O. 100 Flolner, son of Yugve, succeeds, lie visits his friend. King Frode of Denmark, and 
during a nocturnal wandering after the festivities he falh into a tsnk of mead and is 
drowned. His son Svagdlr succeeds ; he likewise falls a victim to drunken indiscretion. 
i.D. 1 VonUnd, his son, succeeds. lie disappM-rs, and his son Vlsbiur K‘c> lues ruler over the 
Swedes. Be is luurdeied by his two elder sons, who el's driven uway by the Swedes, 
and the succession falls to his third son, 

100 Domald. Famine marks his rei^, and the Swedes offer him to tlm gods as a sacrifice, 
and appoint his son Donur as their ruler. Tpon his death, 

200 Dyggve, his son. succeeds. follows, famed for his wisdom. Agna, his son, a great 
warrior, subdues the Finns. He carries off the daughter of their king, whom he marries, 
and who upon their wedding night hangs him to a tree. 

800 Alrek and Erie become joint nih'rs. but kill each other; and Alrek’s two sons, Tngve and 
Al^ follow. They likewise kill each other, and Alf’s son, Hugleik, is elect^ king. 
Hake, a sea-king, conquers him and rules over his dominions for three years, but 
400 is killed by Joronder and Brio, sons of Yugve, who are followed by Jorunder’s son. Ana 
the Old. His son BgiU succeeds ; he is gored to death while bunting, and 
SOO Ottar, his son, succeeds ; his son AdOs follows, bnt is killed by accident, and Bysteln • 
his son, becomes king. He is murdered by Balva, a sea-ki^, who rules for a while, 
but is finally killed by the Swedes, who call Tngrar, son of Eystein, to the throne. 

600 Braut-Onund follows. Ingiald, his son, succeeds upon his death. He is called lllrada 
(the **the ill-ruler”). 

020 He is burned to death, and his son, Olaf TrsitaUa (the ** wood-chopper ”), the last of the 
line, is driven into exile 

628 by Ivor Vidfitdma, king of Denmark, who annexes Sweden to his realm. Upon his death 
ho is succeeded by Harold Hildatand, his CTandson. 

740 Battle of Bravella, when Harold is killed, and tho two kingdoms go to Blgnrd XUng, who 
commits suicide ; and Ragnar Lodbrok becomes king of the Swedes and Goths, flpon 
the death of Ragnar 

704 the throne of Sweden falls to his son mOm (I) Ironrida^ the founder of a new dynasty. 

800 Death of BjSrn and succession of Eric Syfinuoii. 

816 Emund succeeds, followed by 
820 Brio Emundson and 
886 mOra Erloson. 

086 Brio (1) tha Vlotorioui, son of Bj6rn, succeeds. 

088 Battle of Fyrisvel. Death of Eric and succession of bis infant son, 

908 Olaf tha Itap King. He abdicates in favour of his son, who upon his death 
1024 becomes sole ruler under the title of Anund Jaooix He dies, 

1050 and his brother Edmund Slanune succeeds ; upon his death in 

1060 Stankil, his son-in-law, is elected by tbe provinces in unison. He wars with Harold 
Hardra^ of Norway. Dying, he is succe^ed in 
1060 by his sun Inga I, during whose minority Hakon is recognised as regent during thirteen 
years. He is succeeded by 

1112 Znga n and Philip. The latter’s reign is short. Inge is poisoned in 
1126 He is the last of tue Stenkils on the male side. A period of confusion and civil strife 
follows, daring which the provinces elect their own kings. 

1180 Bwarkar L who has married the widow of Inge II, is generally accepted as king. He Is 
murdered, 

1166 and Brio tha Saint, brother-in-lnw of Inge U, is elected. He firmly establiilhes Christian* 

ity in Sweden 

1167 He directs a crusade against the Finns. He dies in battle . „ . ^ 

1100 against Prince Magnus of Denmark, and is sucoeeded by Ohorlas, son of Swerker. Knud, 

son of Eric the Saint, soon lays claim to the kingdom. Ho goes to war with Charles. 
Thelatter is killed in battle near VisingsO, H « 

1167 and Snnd Is recognised by aU the Swedes. Hedies, snd his sons are ^ aside in favour of 
1196 Bwarkw H, son^-law of Jarl Birger Brosa. Knud’s sons dispute his claim on the field 
of battle, and He is 

1210 near Qestibren. Brio, son of Knud, is crowned. He dies suddenly, leaving an Infhat 
son, whom ^ nobles set aslda to slaet 
H. w.— Oron. zvL 9b 
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1916 John 1| Bon of Swerker II. John dying tnddenly In 

1999 SMe X^pe (the **U8per ”)» son of the fonner King Eric, is elected to the eucoeealon. 
With the death of Eric died also the royal line of Saint Eric. The powerful lozda 
therefore elected a son of Birger Jarl, 

1960 Valdemar, to found a new dynasty. Valdemar Is dethroned 

1970 by his brother Magnus Ladn-laaa. He leaves three sons, the eldest of whom, Bligar, 
succeeds him. 

1200 His brothers, dukes Eric and Valdemar, wage war against him ; but in 
1818 they die in prison. Their exasperated friends execute the young son of King Birger, 
and in 

1810 elect Duke Eric's three-year-old son, BSagnns Smek, to the double throne of Norway and 
Sweden. Broken-hearted. 

1891 King Birger dies. Albert of Mecklenburg, the king's brother-in-law, stirs up civil strife, 
and, deposing 

1868 the king, gives the crown to his own son. Albert of Mecklenburg. The Swedes, dissat- 
isfied, call Margaret of Norway and Denmark to their aid. She defeats Al^rt 
1880 near FalkOpin^ Sweden, Norway, and Denmark are united under Margaret 
1806 Margaret secures the election of Eric of Pomerania as her successor. 

1307 She obtains the passage of the act called the Kalmar Union. 

1419 Death of Margaret. Brio of Pomerania sole ruler over the North. 

1480 Eric formally dethroned on account of misrule, and the council elects 
1440 Ohrlstopher of Bavaria (Eric’s nephew) sovereign. 

1448 Death of Christopher. The estates elect Oharlea Snutason to succeed him. The Danes 
elect Christian of Oldenburg for their king. Thus, after sixty years of union, Sweden 
and Denmark become separate kingdoms. 

1460 Norway separates from Sweden, electing Christian for its king. King Charloa elects his 
friend and relative. Sten Sture the Blder, to succeed upon his death, which occurs 
1470 King Hans of Denmark marches against Stockholm, which he lakes; he compels the 
Swedes to recognize him as king. The Swedes stir up a rebellion and drive the Danes 
out of the country; but on his return 

1608 Sten Sture dies suddenly. Svante Sture, one of the late king's generals, is elected ad- 
ministrator, under protest from Hans of Denmark, and a prolonged struggle follows. 
1013 He dies in the midst of it, and his son, Sten Sture the Tounger, succeeds him. Hans 
dies the following year, but Sten Hturo finds another foe in the person of Qustavus 
Trolle. bishop of ifpsala. 

1616 The bishop connives with Christian II of Denmark to brin^ an army into Sweden. Thrice 
repulsed by Sten Sture, upon the administrator’s death in battle 
1590 the Swedish TOvernment is dissolved, and Ohristlan II succeedb in being crowned king of 
Sweden, flis barbarities infuriate the people, who expel him and elect 
1618 Qustavus Vasa for their king. 

1696 Insurrection of the Dalecarlians. 

1644 Act of Hereditary Settlement passed. 

1560 Death of Gnstavus. He is succeeded by his eldest son. Brie ZIV. 

1567 Eric becomes insane. He is confined and 

1577 is poisoned. His brother John is proclaimed king under title of John HE. 

1592 Death of John ; succession of his son, B^mund, king of Poland. He attempts to govern 
Sweden from Poland, bnt the Swedes are discontentM and support Charles, broker of 
the late lung. Civil war results, Sigismund’s army is defeated, and Duke Charles is 
declared king 

1600 as Ohorles IX. Wars with Russia and Denmark continue. 

1611 Charles dies suddenly. He is followed by his son, Oustavni (II) Adolphus. Danish, 
Russian, and Polish wars rack the country. 

1689 Battle of Lfitzen and death of the king. Axel Oxenstiema assumes the governing power 
during the minority of Ohristliie, miughter of the dead king, and carries on the Danish 
wars. 

1644 Christina attains her majority. 

1648 Treaty of Westphalia. 

1664 Christina's extravagance renders her unpopular. She abdicates in favour of OharXes 
Qustavus, her first cousin. He conducts the Polish and the Russian wars. 

1657 Denmark declares war. 

1658 Peace of Roeskilde, which Charles breaks to invade Denmark. He is preparing to invade 

Norway, 

1660 when he dies of a fever. Oliarlea XI, his son, being but four years of age, the queen- 
mother Hedvig Eleonora is appointed regent. Party strife is rampant, foreign compli- 
cations break out, the financial sitnarion becomes desperate. 

1679 The king is declared of age. Holland declares war. 

1676 Charles takes command of the anuy. The Danes make inroads into Sweden. 

1676 Battle of Lund. 

1696-7 Failure of crops and consequent wide-spread famine. 
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1997 Death of Oharles. Great conflagration at Stockholm. Aceeesion of Oharloa ZIL 
1899 Frederlok IV king of Denmark, Aagastns of Saxony king of Poland, and Peter the 
Great of Bosaia conspire to rain the young king of Sweden. 

1700 Charles sets out on his first campaign. He defeats the Danes, who sue for peace. He 

marches against the Uussians, defeating them in the battle of Narra. 

1701 Beginning of the Polish War. Swedes successfal before Riga. 

1703 Charles enters Warsaw. Cracow surrenders. 

1708 Swedes Tictorious at Pultubk. Charles remains inactive in Poland for two years, after 
which 

1706 he concludes peace with her. 

1708 He decides to march upon Russia, anJ joins Mazeppa, prince of the (7kralno, against 

the czar. 

1709 Battle of Pultnwa, in which the Swedes are put to mut and Oharle^ narrowly escapes 

with his life. The wlxde army is destroyed and its generalr ii*-c made prisoners. 
Charles plots with the irks to revenge himself on Russia, whdr ilic Danes ravage 
Sweden. Stenbook obtains a victory over them. Riga, Koval, ‘^'it>o^g, and Kexholm 
are taken by Russia. Charles in Turkey in nogoriating to bring aliuut war between 
that country and Russia, in which 

1711 he is finally successful. The sultan sends tu hundred thousand men under the grand 
vizir to invade Russia. Peter sets out with eiehi> thousand for the Turkish frontiers. 
After some skirmishing a peace is concluded by ilu machiDalions of (Catherine between 
Russia and Turkey, In nhich no mention is msde of Charles XII. Tho Tnrks turn 
against him, burn him out of his quarters, and take him prisoner. Stenbock at homo 
is captured by the Danes. 

1714 Charles returns to Sweden and prepares tor nar with Norway and Denmark. 

1718 While watching the ^‘rection of his fortifiralious before Frederikshald he is shot through 

the head ; with his death Sweden Iohok her prestim. Two pretenders to the throne 
appear, the dead king’s nephew and his sister Ulrica Eleonore, married to Princi 
fWderick of Hesse. 

1719 The estates^ meeting in Riksdag, elect Ulzlca Blaonoze queen of Sweden. A new con> 

stitutlon IS adopt^. All the enemies of Swedon flock to her undoing, but sbe is saved 
by an alliance with the English, who help to drive back the Rassians beyond the 
Baltic. 

1730 Ulrica abdicates in favour of her husband, and Fradeiiok is crowned in the presence of 
the Riksdag. Peace concluded with Denmark and Russia. 

1727 Sweden enters the llanovoiian Alhance. Arvid Horn assumes the reins of government, 
and commerce and manufacture enjoy a rapid development. 

1734 Quarrels and intrigues between the Hats and Caps result in war with Russia, which ends 
1743 with the disgraceful capitulation of Helsinfl^ors. Adolphus Frederick, prince bishop of 
Ltibeck, and Frederick, crown prince of Denmark, dispute the Swedish succession. 
The rebult is the triumph of Adolphus Froderlok, who upon the death of the king 
1751 is elected to the throno. 

1753 The Gregorian calendar is adopted. The king and the council fail to i^ee. 

1756 (’onspiracy of counts Brahe and Horn, who are beheaded. The Seven Years' War begins. 
1762 Peace concluded with Prusbia. Hat and Cap quarrels keep politics in a continuid tumult. 

1771 Death of the king ; accession of Oastavus DX He endeavours to settle Hie stelfe between 

the two political parties, but in vain ; and he consents to a plan which 

1772 results in a revolution whose consequences are arrest of the dangerous mmnbers of the 

contending factions and unity and harmony in the government. 

1780 Sweden, Russia, and Denmark form an armed neutruity for the ]>TOtectlon of navigation. 
1783 Sweden concludes a treaty with the United States. The king's popularity begins to wane. 
1786 He calls together the estates in Kikbdag, and their dissatisfaction and opposition are 
openly manifested. 

1788 Qustavus opens a campaign against Russia, in which he is unsupported by the estates. A 

second revolution results. 

1789 Having re-established his authority by violent meaBaxee, Gustavus recommences the war. 

1790 Battle of Viborg and peace with Russia. 

1792 Assassination of the king at a masked ball. Prince Charles, brother of the dead king, is 
by his testament appointed raardian of the young Oustavus (IV) Adolphus. 

1800 The young king is crowned. He revives the armed neutrality of 1760. England ^..oceeds 
agunst Denmark and compels her withdnwal from the amsjice ; Russia also yields to 
her demands, and Sweden is obliged to follow suit. 

1806 Gustavus joins the enemies of Napoleon. 

1808 Sweden is attacked by Russia and Denmark. \ 

1809 The king dethroned and banished. Prince Charles, uncle o f the dethroned king, is per- 

suaded to assume the government, under title of Oharles XllL Peace plans are pro- 
jected, by which Swe£n loses Finland to Russia. 

1810 Marshal Bemadotte elected crown prince under name of ''diaries John.” Napoleon, 

failing to precipitate hostilities between Sweden and England, invades 
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1819 SwBdIdi PomirHiia. The oiown prince foims a new eoilitlon agilnet Napotav vho In 
leapcmee invadeB Rnsria. 

1618 Battle of Lelp^. Charles John proceeds against Denmark. 

1614 Peaee agreea upon between Denmark and Sweden (Treaty of Kiel), by whldi Norway Is 
ceded to SwMen, while Denmark receives SwedlBh Pomerania. Norway, rebdffiag 
■gainst this arrangement, elects as her Prince Christian Frederidc. diter a sharp 
struggle the Norwegians yield, and elect Cmarles XIII of Sweden king of Norway. 


SWEDEN AND NOEWAT UNDER ONE KINO 

1815 The '^Riksacf* passed. 

1818 Death of the king ; accession of Charles (XI7) John. Discontent against the govern- 
ment is encouraged by Count von Schwerin, and 

1828 an opposition party is organised. 

1884 Serious outbreak of cholera. 

1886 Sentence of Magnus Jacob Crusenstolpe creates riots in Stockholm. Dissatisfaction with 
the kin^s policy increases. 

1840 The Riksdag hint at dethronement ; but the discontent subsides, and 

1844 he is removed by death, and succeeded by his son Osoar I. He sets out with a remark- 
ably liberal policy, but mws gradually more and more conservative. 

1867 The king’s heirith breaks down, and the government is vested in his son Charles. 

1860 Death of Oscar. oWles XV is king. 

18M Failure of crops and consequent mmine, resulting in the emigration of hundreds of 
thousands to America. 

1867 Formation of the Landtmanna party. 

1879 Death of the king. His brother succeeds as Oscar ZI. 

1882 Commercial treaty with France renewed. 

18M The Riksdag devotes the surplus funds to the payment of the deficit in the budget and to 
transportation improvement , and 

1898 the political parties join issue and occupy themselves with franchise reform. 

1900 The Riksdag takes up the question of tne national defences. 

1906 Norway withdraws from the TTnion and chooses a grandson of the king of Denmark as her 
soYereign. He takes the title of Baakon vn. 

GREENLAND 

960 Eric the Red, exiled from Iceland, discovers and settles Greenland. Other colonists follow, 
and a considerable foreign trade is established. The government is independent and 
republican until 

1261 when Hakon, king of Norway, induces the Greenlanders to render him allegiance. Foreign 
dominion, the plague, and barbarian invwion combine to effect their undoing, and 

1686 the Esk^os are the sole inhabitants 

1721 Hsm Egede lands and devotes himself to the Christianisation and civilisation of the people. 

17W Small pox nearly depopulates the island 

1744 Denmark takes over the trade of Greenland, hitherto a private monopoly. 

1894 A new trading and missionary station is established at Angmagsalik : but trade has rather 
diminished than increased of late years, and the colony is a source of expenditure for 
Denmark. Population is also on the decrease. Exploration has been active and per- 
sistent in this region, and there remains unmapped but a very small portion of the coast. 
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CHAPTER I 

SWITZERLAND TO THE FOUNDING OF THE CONFEDERATION 

[Earliest times to 1280 A.D.] 


THE ASPECT OF THE COUNTRY 

The land of which the history lies before us has been said to fight the 
battles of its inhabitantSi and by the very structure of the ground to screen 
them from subjection, as well as to preclude them from conquest* Its main 
features still remain the same as Strabo ^ has described them. ** Through 
the whole extent of the Alpine chains,” says that exact geographer, ** there 
are hilly platforms capable of cultivation; there are also highly cultivated 
valleys: yet the greater part of the hill country, especially in its highest 
recesses, is unfruitful, on account of the snow and of the severity of the cli- 
mate.” 

No other division of our quarter of the globe presents a panorama so 
astonishing; no other exhibits so surprising a diversity of lanascapes, ever 
interesting, and ever new in their features. Nowhere else do such extremes 
meet as in Switzerland — where eternal Alpine snows are fringed by green 
and luxuriant pastures ‘ where enormous ic^ergs rise above valleys breathing 
aromatic scents, and blest with an Italian spring; and where tne tempera- 
tures of each zone alternately reign within two or three leagues. jJast and 
west, from the lofty central point of the St. Gotthard, the Alps extend, in 
the form of a mighty crescent, embracing the north of Italy, and on every 
side environed by tremendous clefts and caverns, which ensnare the incautious 
traveller with a veil of greyish snow. Here is the dread birthplace of tto 
glacier and the avalanche; but hence, too, streams well forth in the genial 
warmth of nature to supply romantic lakes, and wread fertility over the face 
of the soU. Four principal rivers flow through Switaerland: the Rhine, the 
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Rhone, the Ticino or Tessin, and the Lm. All of them originate in tiie high 
line of the Alps, and indicate by their course the main declivitLeB of the coun- 
tary. The northern slope is watered the Reuss and the Aare, which meet 
in the Rhine; the southern by the Ticino, the north-eastern by the Inn, and 
the south-western by the Rhone.<^ Switzerland was inhabited in the dawn 
of human existence in Europe. Men of the ice-age and the rude cave-dwellers 
have left traces of themselves; but it is from a much later period that we first 
get evidence of a people that had begun to progress toward civilisation. This 
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was the race that inhabited the PJaMbauterif or lake-dwellings. The discov- 
ery and investigation of these structures gave a new outlook upon the early 
hbtory of man.<^ 


THE LAKE-DWELLEBB 

During the wmter of 1853-1854, a remarkable depression was observed m 
the level of the Lake of Zurich: the retreat of the waters laid bare a wide sur- 
face, of which the inhabitants of the shores took advantage to construct 
dykes far in advance of the ancient water line, and thus acquired extensive 
tracts which had been hitherto submer^. Near the hamlet of Obermeiien. 
the labourers occupied in the work of embankment discovered, under a bed 
of mud of half a decimetre in depth, some piles, bifcs of charcoal, stones 
blackened by fire, bones, and various utensils which indicated the existence 
of an ancient village. Having been informed of this mterestmg discovery. 
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Ferdinand Keller, <2 of Zurich, hastened to investigate the relics just discov- 
ered, and soon ^ter announced to the scientific world the result of his 
researches. This formed the starting-point of incessant explorations. The 
larger cities of Switzerland and the homes of many learned mdividuals offer, 
to the inspection of the curious, archseological museums comprising thou* 
sands of ancient relics. From the aquatic village of Concise alone, which is 
situated in the lake of Ncuch^tel, about twenty-five thousand objects have 
been obtained. 


It is easy to conceive the principal reason which detemiined the ancient 
tribes of Helvetia to erect tneir (‘oubtructions on the shallows of lakes. 
Before the Roman epoch, Ihe valleys of the Alps were cu^' with immense 
forests, through which roamed the l)ear, the wolf, the !>o.ir, the urns, and 
other formidable animals; while man, f-ince war inusi from time to time have 
raged between the scattered tribt‘s, w still more to be dreaded than wild 
beasts. The first care of eiush group Oi lanulies, thf^refore, was to secure its 
safety against an unforeseen attack, by I'^tablkhing itself in some place 
defended by natural obstacles. Those who mliabitcd countries strewn with 
lakes, like Switzerland and Savoy, alumdoned the dry land, and built their 
huts in the midst of the waters, at some distance from the shore. Here they 
found the surest mt^ans of guarding against sudden attack, with the advan- 
tage of being able to transport themselves at pleasure in their canoes to every 
point of the coast, their rude structures serving at the same time as statiohs 
tor fishing. Perhaps, also, in choosing the surface of the lakes as a sojourn, 
they obeyed an irresistible attraction which allures every infant colony towards 
the water. At all the epochs of histoij, and in all parts of the world, the 
requirements of defence and the facilities of fishing, joined with the natural 
cliarm of beauty in the sheets of water, have determined many tribes of men 
to build their liabitations, whether of boughs or of reeds, above the surface 
of the waves, 

It would be easy, even if all the structures of this kind existing in different 
parts of the world furnished no medium of comparison, to rebuild in thought, 
by help of the numerous relics found at the TOttom of lakes, the lacustriaa 
cottages of ancient Helvetia. A mere glance of the eye through the trans- 
parent water enables us to perceive piles in parallel rows, or planted, it may 
be, without order. The charred beams which are seen between the posts 
recall the platform once solidly constructed at a height of some feet ibove 
the waves. The interlaced boughs, the fragments of clay hardened by fire, 
evidently belonged to circular walls,^ and the conic roofs are represents by 
some layers or beds of reeds, straw, and bark. The stones of the fire-places 
have fallen just below the place which they formerly occupied. The vessels 
of clay, the heaps of leaves and of moss which served as beds of repose, the 
arms, the trophies of the chase, the large stag horns and skulls of wild bulls, 
which adorned the walls, all these different objects, mingled together in the 
mud, are nothing else but ancient furniture of the inhabitants. By the side 
of the piles we can still distinguish remains of the hollowed trunks of trees 
which served for canoes, and a range of posts indicates the pratine fwistenoe 
of a bridge which was laid from the threshold of the lacustrian dwelling to 
the neighoouring shore. We are enabled to determine from the number of 
piles what were the dimensions of the largest aquatic cities, composed gener- 


P It appears from tlie discovery of a but at Schassenrled. WArtemberg, that ^ lake* 
dweUingB, io some instances at least, were rectangular in shape, measuring about ten by ae^n 
meters. This, however, does not preclude the supposition that some of them were of cironlai 
form, as is indicated by pieces of their walls.] 
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ally of two or three hundred cabins.^ Athwart an interval of thirty or forty 
centuries, we can conceive how picturesque an effect must have been pro- 
duced by this a^lomeration of s^l huts closely compacted together in the 
midst of the waters. The shore was uninhabihkl; a few domestic animals 
alone fed in the grassy clearings; great trees spread their masses of verdure 
over all the slopes; and a deep stillness brooded in the forest. Upon the 
waters, on the contrary, all was movement and clamour; the smoke curled 
above the roofs; the populace bustled upon the platforms; the canoes passed 
and repassed from one ^oup of dwellings to another, and from the village to 
the shore; in the distance floated the boats which served for fishing or for 
war. The water seemed then the real domain of man. 

From the first of their discoveries, the Swiss archupologists decided that 
the lacustrian habitations did not all date from one and the same epoch. The 
state of the objects found at the bottom of the lakes has led them to divide 
the first cycle of our history into three ages: that of Stone, that of Bronze, 
and that of Iron.’ 


The Stone Age 

It is in German Switzerland chiefly tliat the traces of settlements belong- 
ing to the age of Stone have been recognised. Western Switzerland likewise 
possessed important lacustrian cities, among others that of Concise, near the 
southern extremity of Lake Neuchatel; but the lakes of Zurich and of Con- 
stance appear to have been the most active centres of population. It was 
there that the pile-work of Obermeilen was erected, the discovery of which, 
as we have said, was the starting point of all that has been since effected. 
Thanks to the relics obtained at that point, and on the shores of the lakes of 
Constance, Pfafiikon, Sempach, Wauwyl, and Moosseedorf, we can at this day 
sketch in broad lines the manner of life of the lacustrian populations, and give 
some general but uncertain indications with regard to their history. 

Early Improvements of the Lako-Dv)eUers 

One of the most surprising considerations suggested by the view of the 
remains of these primitive constructions is the vast amount of labor accom- 
plished by men who had at their disposal no other implements than flint stones 
and the brands of their fires. There was an abundance of trees, tall and 
straight, growing in the forest; but, to fell and trim them, it was necessary 
to employ alternately the sharpened stone and the flame. Afterwards, by the 
same means, the end of the log was to be reduced to a point, tliat it might 
penetrate easily into the soil to a depth of several feet. The hewing of the 
trunks of trees, which were to serve for floors and esplanades, and which were 
cleft with wedges of stone, in order to form a sort of plank, demanded stiU 
more labour than the preparation of piles. What time and pains must have 
been expended when it was requisite to level a trunk of oak, from ten to fif- 
teen metres long, and to shape it into a canoe! Some villages, of which we 
still see the remains, were reared on more than forty thousand piles. It was 
the work, no doubt, of several successive generations, but for each of these 
generations an incessant labour is not the less implied. 

< [* A. lacustrian settlement near Merges lias been found to extend oyer 60,000 square 
meters, and one at Robenhausen, in tbe lake of PfUfflkon, contained more than 100,000 piles, 
coyeriiw 18,000 square meters About 260 sites of lake-d weilers* villages have been discovered J 

[* This division had been made by archseologbts before the discovery of the lake-dwellings, 
but its correctness received striking confirmation from the study of these remains.] 
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The lacustrians had no instruments at their command but those of stone 
and of bone. The fabrication and the repairing of these instruments must 
have requir^ inexhaustible patience, for the stone must be cut with stone, 
and it is with difficulty that we can conceive how these unwearied artisans 
succeeded in giving a finish to points and blades of silex. Tliey attacked the 
hardest substances, and worked even in rock crystal. The hatchet/’ says 
M. Troyon,« “played the greatest part in the primitive industry.” This 
instrument is found by hundred** on the sites of the ancient villages. Not 
only was it the weapon of hunting and of war; it served also for various 
domestic uses, and probably never quitted the hand or neli of the owner. 
The blade of the Swi . hatchet, most frequently h(>wn I' ‘in a block of ser- 
pentine, is much siiialicr than that of the hatchets used in Scandinavia during 
the age of Stone, and is of an average »nea‘»ure of from lour to six centimetres 
only. The mode in which the haiKlle as attached to these sharpened stones 
varied considerably: some were adjust (*d, by means of ligatures or mortises, 
at the end of curved sticks, and others were made fast to handles of deer’s 
horn. It was as the national weaixm that it most exercised the ima^ation 
of the workman and aitist Each warrior modified it according to nis per- 
sonal taste, and p'^rliaps omarnenbd it with feathers and fringes, like the 
Indian. Othei arms, of less importance than the hatchet, were arrows 
of flint or of Ixnie. fixed at the ends of long reeds; they resembled those 
discovered in IVance, in England, and on the banks of the Mississippi; but 
in general they are not so long as those of Scandinavia. It is very probable 
that the sling was in use. 

Among the ii>struments of labour manufactured by the lacustrian people 
of the age of Stone, may be cited blades of silex, edged or toothed, which 
served as knives or saws; hammers, anvils; awls of bone or of deer’s horn, 
paring-knives, and needles, whicli were destined, no doubt, for cutting or 
sewing leather or skins. The fragments of pottery which occur are formed 
of a coarse clay, the paste of which is intermingled with small grains of quartz. 
These vessels betray the infancy of the art, and very seldom present traces 
of ornamentation. Some of q^uitc a fine paste have a smooth surface, and 
are coloured black by means of graphite. At Wangen, on the borders of the 
Lake of Constance, and at llobeiihausen, on the lake of Pfaffikon, mats of 
hemp and of flax, and even real cloth, have been discovered, as well as small 
baskets in all respects like those of ancient Egyptian tombs. The lacustrians 
manufacture likewise cords and cables from textile fabrics and the bark of 
various trees. Vain, like all savages, they bestowed great pains on their 
corporeal beauty, and sought to enhance it by numerous artifices: they 
tucte up their hair with pins oi bone; decorated their fingers with rings, 
and their wrists with heavy bracelets; and loaded their shoulders with collars 
formed of balls of deer’s horn mingled with beads of stone; on their breasts 
they wore the teeth of bears, doubtless to endue them with the force of the 
wila beasts, and preserve them from mischances. The pierced nuts now 
scattered in the mud were, no doubt, toys with which, as rattles, the 
mothers amused their little nurselings. 

Occupations of the Lake-D^)ellers 

Other discoveries have been made, which show that agriculture was some- 
what advanced among the lacustrian tribes of this first peri(^.^ Doubtless 
hunting and fishing supplied the greater part of their food, as is indicated by 
the very ^tuation of their houses, in the midst of the waters, and by the bones^ 
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partly devoured, of the unis, the bison, the deer, the elk. the roe, the chamois^ 
and birds of the woods, which are found in the beds oi turf or mud of their 
ancient habitations. Wild fruits also furnished a portion of their aliment, as 
there have been found, amongst the remnants ot their fare, pine and b^h 
nuts, walnuts, and seeds of the raspberry; but at the same time they reared 
herds of beeves, sheep, goats, and swine, and were accustomed to employ the 
dog as a substitute in the care of their domestic animals. They manufactured 
a kind of cheese in vessels pierced with holes; cultivated the apple, pear, and 
plum tree, and stored away their fruit for the winter. They sowm barley 
and different sorts of grain of excellent quality. Among the ruins of a lacus- 
trian village, on the Lake of Constance, M. Lohle discovered an ancient store- 
house, containing about a hundred measures of barley and wheat, both shelled 
and in the ear. He found likewise a portion of real bread, which had been 

P reserved by its carbonisation, and consisted of crushed grains, to which the 
ran still adhered. 

The possession of the cereals, those humble plants which constitute the 
most important acquisition of the human race, would, of itself, suffice to prove 
that the nameless tribes of the age of Stone might lay claim to a long period 
of past progress. The careful exploration of Lacustrian villages has shown 
that their inhabitants also practiced on a large scale what we cdl division of 
labor.” Certain localities, in fact, such as the Moosseedorf, Obermeilen, and 
Concise, present so great a provision of implements, some finished and others 
simply rough-hewn, that we cannot help recognising those settlements as real 
pla(^ of manufacture. They were the industrial cities of that era, and each 
of them exercised a peculiar mecialty, which employed a considerable system 
of exchanges between the different centres of production. There must have 
existed an unimportant commerce with distant countries, for there have been 
found on the lacustrian sites a great number of substances foreign to Switzer- 
land. The rocks of the neighbouring mountains, the horns of deer and bones 
of wild animals might have served, it is true, for the fabrication of almost all 
the inmlements; but the projectile arms, made of silex, could have come only 
from Gaul or Germany. By exchange from one hand to another, the lacus- 
trians received coral from the tribes of the Mediterranean, purchased yellow 
amber from the dwellers on the Baltic, and imported the valuable nephrite 
from the countries of the east. 

If their a^icultural knowledge, their industry, and their extended com- 
merce were of a nature to raise in the scale of races tliese primitive tribes, 
whom we should have been tempted at first to consider but little developed, 
their religion — that is to say, the highest expression of their genius — bore 
also good testimony in their favour. Like the Celts, the lacustrians seem to 
have adored the divinity in open nature, on the summits of the hills, in the 
mysterious shade of the woods, on the bosom of the waves, or more especially, 
at the foot of the erratic blocks, which they doubtless regarded as stones 
fallen from heaven. 

Articles made of metal were not absolutely unknown to the lacustrians at 
the close of the first age, as is shown by some relics found at Obermeilen and 
Concise; but the perfection as well as the rarity of the objects discovered, 
evince that they came from abroad, either in the way of exchange or 
throi^h the ch^ces of war. It would be absurd to suppose that those 
priminve tribes had proceeded fully prepared to the fabrication of bronze, 
without having previouslv availed themselves of copper and tin. The phe- 
nomenon of an fffioy of the two metals can be expired only ^ the arrival 
of a new people, bringing with them a new civilisation. In Bundostan, in 
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Oentral Asia, in America, the age of Copper suoceeded slowly and gradually 
to the age of Stone; the age of Bronze, m turn, repkoed by degrees the age 
of Copper; but in Helvetia, as well as in all western Europe, thislatter perira. 
is not represented — • the bronze abruptly follows the Stone.' The cause of 
this is that two races had come into collision. The end of the first age must 
have been marked by terrible events. In almost all the lacustrian villajges, 
the verge of the two epochs is sharply indicated by the burning of dwellings 
and the massacre of the people. The intruders, probably of the Celtic stock, 
wielded axes of metal; and by the virtue of the superioriiv of their arms, 
must have had their n way with the poor natives. 

The Bronze Aqe 

It would seem that the lacustrian population f>f eastern Switzerland suf- 
fered most from the conquest. The ater part ot tin pile-work settlements 
of that region were completely nbamfoneJ, auJ sii ce that epoch their remains 
have been buried beneath the waters. The aquatic villages of western Swit- 
zerland also show distinct traces of foutlagration Some, such as the cele- 
brated Steinberg (mountain of stones*, situated m the Lake of Bienne, were 
reconstnicted on the same site; otliers, after their destruction, were rebuilt 
at a greater distance from the shore, bO as to be beyond the reach of incendiary 
projectiles; in fine, numerous groups of habitations were reared on the Bil- 
lows, till then unoccupied, of the lakes of Geneva, Neuchiitel, Bienne, and 
Morat. At the commencement ol the age of Bronze, the lacustrian popula- 
tion of the country seems to have removed in a mass to escape tlie vicinity of 
the enemy, who had seized upon the whole of eastern Helvetw. 

Withdrawn into the territory which forms the present French Switzerland, 
the lacustrians were fortunate enough to repress all invasions and at the same 
tune to approiiriate all the industrial secrets which their conquerors had 
brought with them. Thanks to this contact with a more civilised race, a new 
era of prosperity seems to have opened for them, and the census of the lacus- 
trian [xipulation largely increased.^ The villages of the age of Bronze much 
surpass in number those of the preceding period; and in the fens of the 
Thiele, between the lakes of Bienne and NeucMtel, the piles are found in suc^ 
quantity as to have given rise to an actual trade in wood. The wear and 
waste, more or less complete, of the piles suffice in general to indicate whether 
the villages whose sites have been recognised pertained to the age of Bronze 
or that of Stone. Almost all the piles of the more ancient epoch have been 
wasted away by the waters, to the very surface of the ground, while those of 
the second period still project to the extent of one or even two metres. In 
general, the lacustrian constructions underwent no change of form, doubtless 
because the customs of the people had remained the same. As to the choice 
of sites, there is apparent, in the second age as well as the first, a rare sagacity. 
The points of the shore opposite the places colonised by these old lacustrian 
tribes have, for the most part, not ceakd to be occupied even to our own day 

P More recently, copper implements, mixed with those of stone, have bwn fc nd in anfl- 
oient numbers to inauce some arohmologuts to set up a Copper or Transition period between the 
mfSn ot Stone and Bronze. Another inreetigator, namely V. Grosz/ considers these finds aa da* 
noting merely the latest portion of the Stone Age. These discoveries have done much to destroy 
thetSeoiy of an Invasion at the end of the Stone Age and ^ sudden introduction of a new 
dviUsathm with the oomiim In of bronze.J 

[■By measuring the dimensions of fifty-one aqustio settlements of the age of Stone, dle- 
ooveied In 1880, H. Troyon« oompntee tut the total population of the lakes amounted tb 
81,875 persona. By an analogous ealcnlatlon, 68 villages of western Switzerland, oonstmoCed 
during the age of Bniue, w«^ have contained a population of 48,500 inhabitants.] 
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by cities or important villages. The city of Zurich covers a lacustrian set- 
ttnnent ox the age of Stone; during the age of Bronze a village on piles might 
have been on the site of the present city of Geneva. 

Once in the possession of metal, industry attained a ^at superiority over 
that of the preying period, but a resemblance subsists in the form and 
nature of its product. The axe continued to be the faithful comrade of the 
warrior, and the artist employed all his skill in decorating it. To this weapon 
new instruments of death were added — the sword of bronze and the mace of 
stone — but arrows had become very rare, which proves that, instead of engag- 
ing in combat at a distance, like their fathers, the natives were accustom^ 
to march straight up to the enemy, and fight face to face. Among the indus- 
trial remains of that age we also find knives, reaping-hooks, stones for grind- 
ing and sharpening, needles, pms, weaver’s shuttles, fish-hooks, quoits, toys, 
ear-drops, ornaments in rock, crystal, pieces of amber, necklaces of glass and 
of jet. The pottery resembles that of the age of Stone, and is composed of 
an analogous paste, generally mixed with small silicious pebbles. Yet the art 
of the potter had made incontestable progress: the variety of forms is greater 
and the ornaments more numerous. All the settlements of any importance 
had their manufactory of earthenware, as is proved by the specimens whiglf 
have been disfigured in baking, and rejected as unmarketable. [Upon the i^te 
of a lake-village at Corcelles, on the lake of Neuchdtel, have been found pieces 
of clay vessels which have at the bottom small cavities, evidently caused by 
the artist’s pressing his finger tips into the clay. So perfectly have thete 
been preserved that Prof. F. A. Forel has been able to determine even the 
arran^ment of the tiny ridges on the skin marking the distribution of the 
nerve terminals in the ancient lake-dweller. He found them practically the 
same as in individuals of our own day.] 

There were special manufactories for instruments of bronze; for a fine 
mould for hatchets has been discovered at Merges, and real foundries at 
Echallens, in the canton of Vaud, and at Dovaine, near Thonon. Moreover, 
a bar of tin which was taken from among the piles of Estavayer proves that 
bronze was not imported from abroad in a state of alloyage. The people of 
Helvetia knew how to procure raw metals, and those valleys of the Alps, 
which even during the ape of Stone had been the centre of commerce, on the 
one side with the Baltic and on the other with the Mediterranean, now 
exchanged their {products with the islands of the Cassiterides.^ Agriculture 
develop itself simultaneously with commerce, and it was probably to the 
progress made in the production of alimentary commodities tnat the popula- 
tion owed its marked increase. The breeding of domestic animals equally 
augmented in importance, and the horse, scarcely represented in the age of 
Stone, now appeared in numbers. The advances of the lacustrian colonies 
appear not to l^ve modified their religion. 

The Iron Age 

The duration of the lacustrian settlements of the age of Bronze was very 
long, to judge from the thickness of the beds of remains, and from the great 
difference of the waste which appears in the piles planted at different epochs 
on ^e same site; but the destruction of these settlements was as violent as 
th^i of the aquatic habitations of the preceding ago, for what remains of them 
under the sunace of the waters incontestably bears traces of pillage and con- 

[1 The Till Islanda. Sometimes identified with the Scilly Islands ] 
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flacratian. A new people, anned with blades of iron, invaded ihe vast 
umulated plain which stretches between the bdM of the Aljps and that of 
the Jura; and after a war of more or less duration, finished by possessing 
themselves of the wooden fortresses in which the lacm^ans had taken refuge. 
Ihe catastrophe was nearly final. The lacustrian villages of Steinbeitt and 
^Graseren, in the lake of Bienne, and of La T^ne, in the lake of Neucfidtel, 
Vere the only iixmortant localities in which the primitive population coukl 
seek a refyge. Tne people disappeared, and history has not even recorded 
their ruin. The lacustrian villages, which liad been during the courw of so 
many centuries the residence of a powerful race, were replaced by miserable 
huts, where the families of fishermen, suspended above ibe waves, sought a 
meagre C 5 ;dstence. Sonif* remains of rude pottenr dating /roin the Roman 
epoch, show that the*!^' afjuatic abodes were' fitill iiiliabited at the commence- 
ment of our era. 

The invaders are known — they coidd be no others than the Helvetians 
of Gaul or southern Germany. 

PROBABLE ORIGIN OF THE LAKE-DWELLERS 

What were these d)origine8, whom nrchajology has, as it were, resuscitated, 
T)y an,examinatioii of the rc'mains finmd in the mud of the lakes? Were they 
^Qt Finnish, Sicilian, Iberian, or Pelasgic oririn? Should we seek their native 
<»fiotmtry on the table-land of Iran, or on the soil of western Europe itself? 
One thing only seems certain: that they were men of small size, more remark- 
able for their agility than their strength. Their narrow bracelets could 
encircle only delicate arms; their swords, with short handles, could not 
have been grasped by the large hands of the Gauls, and necessitated a certain 
skill in fencing — in viewing them one might say that they had been wielded 
by agile warriors, like the Basque soldiers. Nothing, however, as yet author- 
ises the learned to give a definite answer. Here we have tribes, who reveal 
to us their intimate life, their domestic habits, and who make a mystery of 
their name. Their productions have been collected in our museums, we 
have been able even to draw up their statistics in an approximative manner; 
but they pass before us in history like apparitions, and we know not how to 
connect them with any of the races which precede or which follow them.^ 

The most recent investigations as to tne age of the lake-dwellings have 
fixed their chronology somewhat more definitely. Gustaf Oscar Montelius,^ 
the most eminent authority on the dates of these early ages, announced, 
in 1899, certain conclusions, as to their chronology, based upon a comparison 
of finds in the lake-dwellings with similar objects of known date, found in 
Italy and at Troy, and believed by him to be contemporaneous. He adopted 
an airangement into four ages which had become quite generally accepted 
by scientists. The term “ Transition period'' is used to denote the time when 
among the objects of stone appear a few of copper. Upon the conclusions of 
Dr. Afontelius may be based a chronology, which, expressed in general terms, 
is as follows: (1) Stone Age before 3000 b.c.; (2) Transition pe^od 3000 
to 2000 B.C.; (3) Bronze Age 2000 to 1000 b.c.; (4) Iron Agd 1000 to 100 
B.c. 

The chief matters for controversy that still r^nain are concerned with 
the nature of the change from one characteristic phiod to another, and with 
the identity of the peoples inhabiting the lake-villages in the different period. 
In contradiction to Troyon’s « views, the original investigator, Dr. Ferdinand 
Keller, d upheld a theory which was endon^ by Sir John Lubbock* (now 
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Lord Avobuiy), who asserts that the primitive TOpulation appears to have 
been acquainted with the use of bronze. He believes that tne phenomena 
of the lake-villages as far as handed to us, fairW indicate a gradual and 
peaceful social evolution. He agrees with Dr. Keller that the number of 
instances in which the lake-villages have been destroyed bj fire is not so 
neat as has been supposed by some students of the subject; and he differs 
m>m Troyon as to “ an entire change of population” brought about through'* 
the introduction of bronze. It should oe noted, however, that Troyon’s 
theory does not call for “ an entire cha^e of population,” but merely the 
driving of the original population of the Stone Age into the western part of 
Switzerland by the invaders. 

Troyon’s theories, on the other hand, have received strong support. 
Studer,J who came to Troyon^s conclusion that, with the intr^uction of 
bronze, a new race came in, based it upon the fact that in the Bronze Age 
two types of skulls were found, dolichocephalic and brachycephalic, whereas 
in the pure Stone Age appears only one type, the brachycephalic. Rudolf 
Virchow,*! the great German anthropologist, on practically the same basis, 
put forth the opinion that during the Bronze A^ a new people did indeed 
join the oririnal lake-dwellers, but by dempes, not as one ^eat immigration 
subverting the previous order of things. This view Munro ^ thinks is “ greatly^ 
strengthened by collateral circumstances. No violent disturbance of the 
previous conditions of life is anywhere to be detected.’^ Munro, * moreover, 
upholds Troyon*s conception of the entrance upon the scene of the people oi 
the Iron Age. '^With the introduction of iron into general use in Switzer- 
land/’ he says, “we have a new people, who conquered and subjugated the 
lake^wellers, and gave the death-blow to their systems of lake-villages. 
The owners of these La Ttoe [Iron Age] weapons in Switzerland were the 
Helvetians, of Roman fame, who, accordmg to Cfipsar, were a branch of the 
g^t Celtic family. Who these Celts were, is a question which still puzzles 
historians, philologists, and archaeologists.” 

We now come to the question still in dispute among archseolo^ts and 
ethnologists, as to who were the original lake-men of the Stone Age. Doctor 
Keller believed that these were Celts — a view which Munro ^ opposes. 
“They were part of the'first neolithic inhabitants,” says Munro, “who entered 
the country oy the regions surrounding the Black ^ and the shore of the 
Mediterranean, and spread westward, along the Danube and its tributaries, 
till they reached the great central hdtes. Here they founded that remark- 
able sykem of lake-viUages whose ruins and relics are now disinterred, as it 
were, from another or forgotten world.” 

Professor Virchow well sums up the whole matter, and emphasises a 
point brought out by Troyon.« Ho says of these ancient peoples of Bwitzer- 
Wd, that nothing in the physical characteristics of the race gives warrant 
to the assumption that they wore of inferior bodily structure. He asserts 
that the skulls of Auvemier are splendidly developed. He even asserts that 
in cubical capacity of form and anatomicfd details, they rank on an equality 
with the best skulls of the Aryan race. He holds that it is still an open 
problem whether a single peemie in this locality passed through the various 
stages of evolution firom the Stone Age to the Iron Ago, thou^ he thinks it 
a problem that may yet be solved. It seems, however, to be Sready demon- 
strated that in one and the same district a people, or a succession of peoples, 
ahcomplished this development ; and this people, under the generic name of 
lake-dwellers, must ever nold a conspicuous place in the history of human 
evolution.^ 
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CONFLICTS WITH ROME: THE HELVBTIAN8 

The condition of the tracts between the Rhine, the Rhone, and the Jura, 
ren^s involved in almost entire obscurity till the appearance of the Hel- 
vetians, a race of Gallic Celts, whom some unknown accident had guided 
from the borders of the Rhine and the Main to those of the lake of G^eva. 
The toilsome cultivation of these regions, while it left but little time for 
martial enterprise, conduced with the pure nxountam breezes form a stout 
and hardy people, which divided itself into four districts, them, as in later 
ages, connected with each other by the feeble bonds of a federal union. 

It is probable that the Gallo-Celtic inhabitants of these crions, bordering 
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so closely upon Italy, took part in the great inroads of the Gauls on that 
countiy. But their first ascertained military enterprise was conducted in 
aUiance with the Cinibri and Teutoncs, who roamed from unknown re^ons in 
the east and tbe north, extended their conquests and ravages along the banks 
of the Rhine, and even struck the already powerful Roiman commonwealth 
with terror. Whether few or many Helvetian tnbes accompanied that 
expedition, is a point which cannot now be determined. What is evident, 
however, is that each of these tribes had full liberty of waging wars and allying 
itself with foreigners. Thus, the Tigurini, for example, marched with the 
Cimbri nearly to the mouths of the Rhone. But when a Roman army, under 
the consul Lucius Cassius, tlmeatened their rear, they suddenly wheeled 
round, apprehensive of being cut off from their homes; and led by the'* young 
general Diviko, completely defeated the Romans [at Aginnum; no^ Am, 
on the Garonne, 107 b.c.]. The consul and his lieutenant Fiso were left dead 
on the field. The conquerors only permitted the retreat of the survivors 
after they had given hostages and marched under tfie yoke.' 

p A chn of tbe Helvetians, the Toyrai. was annihilated, 108 B c , by the Roman armies 
under liarlus in the defeat of the Cimbri at Aquae Bextiae , and a Helvetian clan, the T^jgtiiini, 
alone escaped the slaughter of the barbarian invaders by Manns and Catnllns at VeroeUl, 
101 B.C.] 
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LoDff after Diviko’s excursion with the northern marauders, recollections 
of the fat pastures and rich domains of Gaul, of which a glimpse had been 
caught in the course of that excursion, furnished all who had, ^d many who 
had not^ shared the adventure, with a theme for the most highly coloured 
description. There the vine and olive ripened under a wanner heaven, and 
the winter’s snows were all but unknown. The effect of these reminiscences 
was enhanced by the accounts brought by travellers from the left bank of the 
Rhine, which produced their natural workings on a rude and simple people — 
a people highly irritable, daring, and self-confident — with whom prudent 
deliberation passed for cowardice, and in whom successful excursions had 
encouraged the propensity to prodato^ warfare. Their pastoral habits 
adapted them for any wandering enterprise; those distinctions of rank which 
are described as having existed among them marked out a military order. 
A leader of this class stood forth among the Helvetians in the person of 
Orgetorix, a man of rank and ambition. In peace he could not Ratify his 
appetite for absolute power, and therefore built his hopes upon warfare. 
Having secretly gained a number of adherents, he came forv^ard in a public 
assembly, and artfully persuaded the people to quit their rocky fastnesses, 
which barely furnished food for themselves and their cattle, and to march 
with him into the fair and fruitful territories of Gaul, where little resistance 
was to bo feared from the effeminate inhabitants. It was resolved that they 
should break up and emigrate after the lapse of three years, with their wives 
and families, cattle and possessions. The interval was to be used in making 
the needful preparations. Before the year of the expedition had arrived, 
however, the despotic designs of Orgetorix were discovered; and ho was 
reduced to lay violent hands on himself, in order to escape death at the stake.* 

The resolution of the Helvetians must have been based on deep conviction, 
since it suffered no alteration from so ominous an outset. That retreat might 
henceforth cease to lx* thought of, they burned their habitations and even 
their com, reserving only three months’ provisions. Moreover, they suc- 
ceeded in persuading several neighbouring tribes to bum their towns and vil- 
lages in like manner, and accompany them. Three hundred and sixty-eight 
thousand souls, of whom ninety-two thousand were able-bodied warriors, are 
computed to have marched out on this Gallic expedition. The Roman 
provmce of Gaul was, at the point of time before us, under the government of 
Julius Caesar — already no less eminent as a military leader than he became, 
a few years afterwards, as a statesman. Without granting the passage 
desired by the Helvetians through his province, he found means to put them 
off, to gain time and collect reinforcements. He followed, with his army, 
their march through the lands of the Sequani and iEdui (inhabitants of the 
territory afterwards the Franche-Ck>mt6 and duchy of Burgundy), alleging 
as his reasons the danger caused to the province under his char^ by the 
descent of so warlike and enterprising a people, and the petitions for aid 
addressed to him by the iEdui, who were annoyed by the Helvetian inroad. 
In fact, however, ^y and every pretext for intervening in the affairs of Gaul 
was welcome to him. He made no demonstration of hostility till the main 
invading body had already crossed the Araris (Sa6ne), when, falling on the 
Tigurim, who alone had remained on the left bank, he cut most of them to 
pieces, and dispersed the rest. 

Notwithstanding this unlooked-for catastrophe, the Helvetians did not 
*yet renqunce the main scope of their enterprise, and made overtures to treat 


[' Whether Orgetorix died by murder or suicide Is uncertain.] 
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with Gffisar. Old Diviko, who did not forget in recent defeat his former 
superiority, was commissioned for this purpose. No treaty could be brought 
to a conclusion; and Cssar followed the march of the invaders a fortnight 
longer. At length, after a desperate and long-sustained conflict (58 b.c.) in 
the neighbourhood of Bibrocto (Autun), the superiority of the Roman arms 
and discipline decided the day against the stubborn courage of the Helvetians. 
Their strength and spirit now completely broken, they submitted. Ihe 
terms imposed by Ca.\siir on tlie Yan<|iiisheil invaders were: to return into 
their desolated country, and lobuiid their wilfully ruined hat)itations. For 
their inunediate provision, he supplied grain through the Allobioges (inhabi- 
tants of the territory’ c'xiendmg from (leneva to Grenoble, a n' irwin Vienne on 
the Rhone to the Alps oi rfavoy), anrl promised for tlit- <uture that tJhey 
should live under theii own laws, undej thf tnix-eious denomination of allies 
of the Roman people. In order, howe^^’<• to watch and overawe these new 
allies, a fortress was built at Novioduuuio (Nyon), mar the lake of Geneva. 
Several other garrisons were 8tati«/in**l thrt/ughout the country. The Rhse- 
tians [inhabiting the only, sewM^ntii by their lakes and icebergs, 

might for a moment yet esteem tlicn»s<'iv<‘s invincible, and form leagues with 
the natural allies of tlwir tribf', who w'cre scattered alone the course of the 
lim, throughout the > alt'S of the presc'ut I'yrol, and in the ^ains later included 
ill the eircle of S^^abia. They pursued a wild and reckless mode of life^. 
pluridered travellers, or broke suddenly forth in numerous hordes through 
their mountain passes, and fell by surprise on the neighbouring towns of Itafy. 

Even during Caesar’s Gallic proconsulate, there are tnices of the Roman 
arms being turned against the Rhajtians; and so soon as Augustus had firmly 
secured his dominion over the empire, he endeavoured to confine within 
more narrow bounds, on the soutliward, a people whose incursions had by 
this time become formidable even to the jdains of upper Itely. Soon after- 
wards he sent against the Rheetians his two step-sons — Dnisus from Italy, 
Tiberius through Gaul and by the Lake of Constance. Only after an obstinate 
struggle, renewed with repeated efforts, were these vigorous asserters of their 
country’s independence compelled to bow l^neath the universal empire of 
Rome {15 n.o.). A number of their youth were afterwards embodied in the 
legions, and the subject land was occupied by permanent encampments. 

THE ROMAN OCCUPATION 

We have seen that the Helvetians were at first flattered by the Romw 
with the title of allies — a title of precarious value at any time, and which 
in the present case seems only to have been given till tlie land should be 
secured in subjection. This is rendered still more evident by the circum- 
stance that an eiiuestrian colony, even in Cajsar’s time, had been founded at 
Noviodunum (Colonia Julia Equestris). Under Augustus, Munatius Flancus 
founded the Colonia Augusta Rauracorum; and the settlement at Vindonissa 
(Windisch) cannot be of much later date. The franchises conceded to these 
settlements, the grants of land and subsidies which (in order to (*n lurage 
such establishments, and build them up as outworks of the Roman dominion) 
were conferred upon the Roman soldiers and colonists who chose them for a 
permanent residence, prove nothing with regard to i^e general welfare of the 
country and the condition of its primitive inhabitants. They, indeed, retained 
in part their simple forms of polity, which soon, however, l^came merged in 
the central administration; and erven so early as the reign of Augurtus, 
heavy poll and land taxes, hitherto unknown, were introduced in these regions. 
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When the weaker come in collision with the stronger, one pre<^itate step 
may easily pilunge them into ruin. This was experience by the Helvetians, 
on the occasion of the murder of the emperor Galba (69 a.d.) — an event of 
winch the tidings either did not immediately reach them, or found them 
disinclined to acknowled^ Vitellius, the candidate for the purple against 
Otho. This prevalent indisposition or ignorance was not at all corrected by 
the conduct of the twenty-first legion (sumamed rwpax) at Vindonissa, which, 
with a rapacity suiting its surname, seized the pay set apart by the Helve- 
tians for the garrison of the castle. The latter retaliated by intercepting 
letters between the German and Pannonian armies, and by arresting a cen- 
turion with a company of soldiers. Their general, Cffcina, who was marching 
from the Rhine with his unbridled bands to meet Otho in Italy, sacked and 
destroyed the bathing-place (now Baden) on the Limmat, which had grown 
during long peace to the importance of a municipal town. He called out 
reinforcements from Rhsetia, to fall upon the rear of the native insurgents. 
These, without practice in arms, discipline, or tactics, were, in fact, without 
any of the conditions of success, and found themselves attacked by mount- 
aineers like themselves — Rhsetians. Assailed in fiank by the legions under 
Gsecina, in rear by the cohorts coming up from Rhajtia, as well as by the 
disciplined youth of Rhatia itself, they suffered a severe defeat. Borne 
down by the Thracian cohort, pursued and tracked +o every retreat by the 
light German and Rhaitian troops, many thousands were left dead upon the 
field, or made prisoners and afterwards sold for slaves. 

When the news of the lost battle reached Aventicum,^ amazement and 
distress prevailed. The ambassadors, who were instantly sent to appease the 
wrath of the conqueror, were received and addressed with harshness by 
Gsecina. He demanded, first of all, the execution of the principal man in 
themation, Julius Alpinus. He referred the people for mercy to the emperor, 
who alone had power to mitigate their well-deserved chastisement.® A story, 
to which Byron gave poetic setting in Ghilde Harold, to the effect that Julia 
Alpinula. a daughter of Alpinus, pleaded in vain at the feet of Gaecina for her 
father’s life^ has been shown to rest upon the falsification of an inscription.^* 
The Helvetian envoys made their appearance before Vitellius, anxious yet 
scarce hoping, to avert the last extremities. Audience at length being given, 
the infunated soldiers brandished weapons of death before their eyes, and 
demanded loudly the total exti^ation of a race which had laid presumptuous 
hands on Roman warriors. Vitellius himself knitted his hea^ brows, and 
muttered menaces. The spokesman of the Helvetians, Glaudius Gossus, stood 
pale as death before him, m^e no attempt to excuse the facts, but only depicted 
m the liveliest hues the misery of his country, threw himself at the emperor’s 
feet, and bogged so irresistibly that all hearts were affected, and the soldiers 
themselves took part in supplicating mercy for Helvetia. Tlius that country 
was preserved by one man; but instead of being, os hitherto, entitled the 
ally of ^mc, it was degraded into union with the province of Gaul. 

It, however, remains doubtful whether, even at this period, when the 
whole land was nominally subject to the Romans, a certain measure of free- 
dom, in its wooded and rocky recesses at least, might not still have continued 
to exist compatibly with a nominal allegiance, perhaps even with the pay- 
ment of a tribute. The remains of Roman settlements, extending from the 
* Albis to the Bernese Oberland, lead to the inference that a connected line of 

P Now AvenohM. This place, the chief cl^ of the HelveUaBS, floariahed greatly under 
the BoinanB. It la here that tne principal remains of the Roman civilization in Switzerland are 
to be found.] 
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garrisons was kept up for security towards the interior of the country. Roman 
coins, etc., ^ve been found in the interior, and even in the highib parts of 
the mountains. Roman habiliments, manners, and usag^ became diffused 
throu^out the coun^, aloc^ with their attendant effeminacy, luxury, and 
morid corruption. The Latin lan^ge gradually encroached upon and m 
some measure superseded that of the country. Even in things of common 
use and in agriculture, many Latin names, which have not been adopted into 
the formed and matured dialects of Germany, are to be n.et witn at the 
present day in Switzerland. All genuine nationality wa^ extinguished, 
and the very name of Helvetia di«»appeared. Tlie inhabitent* became mere 
subjects. 

The government of -Norva, Tiajan. Adrian, and the two Antonines, in 
almost its whole duraii<ni, may bo leckoncil vimong such blessings as provi- 
dence but sparingly \ouchsafeH to mi** Kind. Human industry penetrated 
the fastnesses of the mountains. The Alf me cow^, became an article of 
commerce; for though the breed was wnall and poor in flesh, it w'as capable 
of enduring labour, and aflorded abundance of milk: the Alpine cheeses 
gained at that early jjeriod the lenown which they retain to this day. Ex- 
periments wore uiidorUkf'n in agriculture, and the Falernian hills were 
livalled by the vim studs of Rliajtia The Helvetians paid peculiar venera- 
tion to the god of wino; and preseived his gifts, not as yet in wine ccllar<t, 
but in wine casks. They worship})od also the sun, by the name of Belin, 
the invincible god; and his sister Isis, the moon; the sylphs, their guardian 
angels; and the shado^ powers, the dii maveh. But the penod must soon 
terminate in which individual q^lities softened the workings of pure despo- 
tism and military dominion, inseparable consequences of boundless 
prodigality and consequent rapacity, on the part of the rulers, had made 
government a mere unpunished system of plunder. Admission to the rights 
of Roman citizenship, which under Caracalla became easier than ever, had 
the effect of introducing Roman citizens into all situations hitherto filled by 
natives. Thus the latter came at length to be governed by functionaries, 
who acted upon interests wholly distinct from tneirs — a mevanoe which 
rose to its highest pitch in the reign of Diocletian, who comerred upon the 
higher class of omcers powers of proceeding summarily, without caUing 
assessors. 

Christianity, during this period, spread by degrees throughout Helvetia. 
The original announcement of the new faith lias been ascribed bv the legends 
to a certain Beatus, so early as the first century; in the third century, to 
Lucius, a Rhsetian; at the close of the fourth, to the members of the so-called 
Theban legion. In like manner, the signatures of bishops or presbyters of 
churches in the Valais, at Geneva, Coire, Aventicum, and cl^where, are handed 
down to us, bearing date from the fourth century. These, however, are of 
extremely doubtful^enuineness. What is better made out, is that a church 
existed at the close of that century in the Valais. During the fifth, others 
were established in the rest of the above-mentioned places. 

THE GERMANIC INVASIONS; FRANKISH RULERS 

Meanwhile the Roman power sank lower and Ipwer. Not the misused 
people only, but many men of rank and power, encour^d foreign, in order 
to get rid of domestic, enemies. Under the perpetual minority of the Imbecile 
Ai^dius and Honorius, the empire, already more than once dissevered, 
became permanently parted into eastern and western. Precisely at this 
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epcK^ of exhaustion, more numerous swarms of semi-barbarous nomad 
nations set themselves in motion than at any former period; the roughest 
and remotest of which drove the others forwards on the now defenceless 
frontiers of the empire.^ While from the east the Goths fell upon Italy, while 
the Vandals and the Suevi attacked Spain, the Buigundians inarched on the 
upper Rhine, from the Oder and the Vistula. (409 a.d.) Imperial Rome, 
too feeble to repel them, granted them, according to former examples, the 
possession of the larger part of the lands which they had devastated; thus 
purchasing their alliance against enemies yet more formidable. 

The Burgundians fixed their residence (443 a.d.) on both sides of the 
Jura, on the lake of Geneva, in the Valais, on the banks of the Rhone and 
the Sa6ne. They had adopted Christianity on their reception as Roman 
allies — a title which, by this time, had completely changed its import; 
and, instead of future subjugation, augured future mastery. They com- 
bined with large and vigorous outward proportions a character less rude 
than that of some northern nations. In the quality of peaceable guests and 
new allies of the empire, they spared the still remaining towns and other 
Roman monuments, and permitted the former owners to retain their estab- 
lished laws and customs; appropriating, however, to themstdves, a third 
of the slaves, two thirds of the cultivated lands, and one half of the forests, 
gardens, and farm buildings. Much obscurity, during this period, rests 
on the history of those regions which are now German Switzerland. It is 
not exactlv known how far the first Burgundian Empire extended itself 
over the plain of the Aare. Eastward of that stream, and over a great part 
of Germany, the land was overrun by the Alamanni. These new-comers, 
embittered towards whatever bore the name of Roman, destroyed the still 
remaining fragments of forti eases and cities, which, in common with all 
German tribes, they utterly detested. They did not treat the inhabitants 
with cruelty, but reduced them to a state of complete servitude. All Roman 
landed property they seized without exception, and only allowed the tenants 
to remain there in the situation of bondmen, and on the condition of paying 
them dues. This barbarian torrent overwhelmed the public monuments and 
symbols of Christianity. Wliatevcr yet remained of the old culture disap- 
peared, or, at all events, concealed itself. 

Towards the close of the fifth century, another German rac( , or rather 
confederacy of tribes, obtained ascendency. Tliese were the Friinks, a 
sturdy stem of heathen, whose power was established in Gaul by their leader 
Chlodwig (Clovis, Louis). This chief engaged in hostiliti(‘s against the 
Alamanni. The hostile nations met in deadly conflict (496 a.d.). The fall 
of their prince decided the Alamanni to surrender, and transfer their allegiance 
to the victorious king of the Franks; and Clo\is marched along with them 
into their territories. Here, however, hostility towards the Franks and their 
new gods induced many to refuse him obedience. It was not until nine 
years after his victory that the body of the tribe was brought to submission. 
Clovis resolved to extirpate a population so unmanageable. While he raged 
thus furiously against the Alamanni, his brother-in-law Theodoric, king of 
the Ostrogoths, wrote to remind him that mercy and moderation better 
became a monarch than vengeance. As Clovis turned a deaf ear to this 
wise and benevolent counsel, many of the conquered Alamanni finally threw 
. themselves into the arms of their intercessor. Thus Rhstia became added 
to the* dominions of the Ostrogoths; and at length, in the year 600 a.d., 


'Hm Alamanni, about 800 a.d., over-ian Bwltwrland, and laid Aventicum in asbes.] 
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south-western or Roman Switzerland belonged to the BuigundianSi northern 
or Gemian Switzerland was shared between the lYanks, tne Alamanni, and 
the wilderness — Rhaotia was possessed by the Ostro^ths. These parti- 
tionSj however, were destined to have no long duration. The first Burgundian 
Empire owed its fiiml dissolution 534 a.d., in a great degree to the family 
feuds and vices of its princes. The empire of the Ostrogoths ver^d to its 
fall about the same period. Five successivt* kings incurred successive losses 
in war and land. Dictbert, king of the Franira, took advantage of their 
weakness (536 a.d.) to lecovor tli(' posse*®sion of Rhajtia. TJienceforward the 
Franks held excliLsive lulc over the whole extent of Rhaptia and Helvetia. 

From this period is deiivabl#*, in a general way, with >.jt aiming at imjMS- 
sible exactness, the di^-iuiction of tlie French and (lennari langua^s in Switz- 
erland. So far as th( dominions < I tl e Alanunmi, and pince their suUection 
those of the Genuaii lianks, extentlt i, the pn^sent Swiss dialect of (xerman 
took its rise from the original root-j th t langnage. In the lands about 
the lakes of Geneva and NeuchAtel, wlwn the power of the Burgundians 
established, the Gallo-Roman jiopular (UmIc l kej)! its ground, from which were 
foimedthe several Romance dialect-, from those, again, the Provengal; and 
at last the modem Ficueh. Mor(‘ obscure m their origin, however obvious in 
their existence, a^t soino chamc teiiilic varieties in the divisions of the race 
itself; tor notwithdaiiding all the mixtun»8 which have hitherto taken place, 
and all local exceptions, a marked dissimilarity exists between them. 'The 
more rounded contours of the western inhabitants are distinguishable at once 
from the strong features of the eastern. The latter may conjecturaJly be 
traced to the Alamanni, while the former are more probably inherited from 
a Frankish stem. 

Tlie Frank kings of the family of Merovffius were the third exclusive rulers 
of Helvetia. As no fixed laws of succession existed, the country belonged, 
under their government, now to one head of the whole Frank dominions, now 
to several princes, amongst whom those dominions were divided, and who 
were no less divided by disputes among themselves. In the year 613 A.D., 
Clotaire II succeeded in uniting the whole empire of the Franks, after long 
internal wars and scenes of violence had taken place. Prasperity was graf 
ually restored to the wasted lands of Gaul and of Helvetia. On the demise of 
Clotaire in 628 a.d., his son Dagobert ascended the throne. What the father 
had begun, the son succes.sfully continued; and administered his realm with 
vigour, wisdom, and justice. Tii these times Helvetia, which in earlier days 
had counted twelve towns, four hundred villages, and above 350,000 inhab- 
itants, lay in great part waste and desolate, covered over with morasses and 
forests. Here and there a cluster of rude tenements might be met with, 
around a farm, a fortress, or a monaste^. The revival of a country is difficult 
after long disasters; especially when its natural site and qualities are unfa- 
vourable to the rapid growth and bloom of civilisation. Tlie recovery of 
Helvetia, therefore, could only advance slowly. It commenced, however, 
under Clotaire and Dagobert. Villa^ and towns arose in many places; and 
their rise was often favoured by rdigious foundations. Those St. Gall, 
Disentis, Zurich, Lucerne, and Remain Motier may be traced* to the times of 
which we have been treating. The bishops — who, like their clergy, very 
generally lived in wedlock — were elected by tl\p latter and by the people, 
and afterwards confirmed by the king. 

Soon after the time of King Dagol^rt, the Merovin^an dynasty began to 
verge towards ruin. Ibey gave over the government alto^ther into the 
hands of their prime functionary, the mayor of the palace {major dom4$); 
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wbo was also oommander-m-chief of the army. In the year 751 a.i^ two 
esi^uiies and a half since the erection of the Merovingian dynasty by Cflovis, 
CSiuderio 111 was depomd from the throne by the assembly of the people at 
SoiasoDS, thrust aside into a convent, and succeeded on the throne by the 
mayor of his palace, Pepin the Little, who founded the new Carlovingian 
dynasty. 

The Carlovingian dynasty, founded by Pepin, received its name from his 
son Charles; who not only excelled his father in greatness, but exalted himself 
hi^ above the mass of his contemporaries. Pepin, with consent of his nobles, 
had, in 768 a.d., divided his kingdom between his sons, Charlemagne and Carlo- 
mann; and the early death of the latter did not leave the former free from 
the suspicion of having hastened it by poison. Charlemagne, shortly after 
his accession, put an end to the Lombard kingdom in upper Italy. He was 
crowned at Rome as emperor, by the popiB, in the year 800. 

Helvetia had her share of the provisions made by Charlemagne, with a 
wisdom far beyond his age, for the popular instruction. Among the schools 
which he established or reformed was that of Zurich,^ where the grateful 
recollection of his bounty was preserved by an annual celebration. He also 
introduced vine-cultivation into Helvetia; and peopled several districts by 
transporting thither the conquered Saxons. He occasionally made some stay 
at Zurich, and enriched the cathedral church with his donations. We read, 
moreover, that men from the Thurgau served in his campaigns, whose strength 
and spirit attracted general notice 

Msmy common-lands were divided, and converted into arable. In the 
Valais, and even in the neighbourhood of Zurich, vines were cultivated. The 
inhabitants, formerly scattered, now collected themselves into farms and 
villages, in which commonly stood a baronial tower or mansion. Every 
vill^ had a special jurisdiction, under its vogt, or bailiff. The whole district 
assisted in the trial of important cases. Tlie general assembly, which was 
held in the open air, was joined by every one who possessed seven feet of land 
before and behind him. The elders took the first place; the count stated the 
case; and every man gave judgment on it, as God had given him understand- 
ing. After the case had been thus debated, the judges, properly so called, 
stepped into the circle — that is to say, into the middle of a ring formed by 
the rest of the meeting — and that which they declared was received for doom. 
The monastery of St. Gall, already wealthy and powerful, distinguished itself 
for science and for discipline. It was not, indeed, an age of native learning; 
nor had St. Gall much to boast of in the shape of intellectual productions of 
its inmates or tenantry. Here, however, the books of the fathers and ancient 
historians were read and copied; and many a Latin work, now extensively 
diffused, might have been lost to the modern world but for the toils of these 
obscure monks, inhabiting a comer of the Thurgau.^ 

GERMAN AND BURGUNDIAN HELVETIA 

In the division of Charlemagne’s empire, the Helvetia of the Alamanni— 
German Helvetia — fell to the share of Ludwig the German, and afterwards 
continued attached to that part of the German empire called the duchy 
of Swabia. Burgundian Helvetia was dependent sometimes on the kingdom 
of Italy, and sometimes on France until after the death of Louis le B^^e in 
879, when the monarchy fell into confusion. The kingdom raised by Boson 


[> The Institute of Genons and the E^arolinam claimed to have been founded by him.] 
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[Aries, or Gisjurane Burgundy] was parcelled into three. Rudolf count of wee- 
tem Helvetia, son of Conrad count of Paris, and related to the Garlovingiaii 
dynasty, assembled at St. Maurice, in the Valais, severd lords and bishops, 
who crowned him (888) as King Rudolf I of Upper Burgundy. He was 
acknowledge in western Helvetia, and in the country west of the Jura, as 
far as the river Sadne. Rudolf, after sustaining a war against the emperor 
Amulf, who came into Helvetia with an army of Germans, was induced to 
repair to Regensburg (Ratisbon), where a general diet was held, in which 
the affairs of France and Burgundy were regulated. Upper or Little Bur- 
gundy was acknowledged as an independent kingdom (890\ Rudolf, after 
reigning twenty-four years, was succeeded by his son RudoK II. 

Meantime German Helvetia, ever since the abolition of the ducal dignity 
by Pepin, was governed by missi camer(F [imperial commissioners], who 
resided in Swabia. Two brothers, Erchanger and Berthold, who were 
entrusted with this office, became jcklous of Solomon, bishop of Constance 
and abbot of St. Gall, and lord of several other convents and domains. He 
had been a favourite of Amulf and of Louis IV, the last emperor of the Car- 
lovingian race, who granted him lands from the imperial domains. The two 
brothers took Solomon prisoner, but the bishop’s reputation stood so high 
that the country rose in his favour; he was released, and the two commis- 
sioners, being arraigned for sacrilege before a court of Swabian nobles, were 
condenmed to death and executed. Burkhardt count of Thurgau was the 
principal instigator of this severe sentence. Soon after, Burkhardt himself 
was niade, by the emperor Conrad, with the consent of the nobles of the pro- 
vince (917), duke of Alamannia, called also duke of Swabia, which government 
included German Helvetia. 

Burkhardt quarrelled with Rudolf II of Burgundy about the frontier dis- 
trict of Aargau; but peace was re-established between them, and Rudolf 
married Burkhardt’s daughter.^ The river Reuss seems to have marked the 
limits between the two states. Rudolf was then called into Italy by a party 
of lords of that country. Hugo count of Provence, who had camelled Boson’s 
grandson from his little kingdom of Arles, started as rival to Rudolf for the 
crown of Italy. Rudolf called to his assistance Burkhardt, his father-in- 
law; the old warrior came, but, being over-confident in his contempt for his 
Italian enemies, he was killed near Mikn. Rudolf then returned to his own 
dominions, which the emperor Henry I enlarged by part of German Helvetia, 
detached from the dukedom of Alamannia; and for this Rudolf did homage 
to the empire.”! As a result of the Italian campaign Rudolf gave up his pre- 
tensions to Italy, and received in exchange from Hugo, Provence (930). By 
the addition of this country (the old Arles or CLsjurane Burgundy) to Rudolf’s 
possessions (Upper or Transiurane Burgundy) the earlier kingdom of Bur- 
gimdy was reunited, and the Burgimdian power raised to a height that it had 
not reached before. Switzerland, as an important part of this realm, par- 
took of its greatness.^! Hugo of Provence died soon afterwards, and the 
Burgundians of both parties were finally expelled from Italy. It appears 
that the Italians hfid conceived great aversion to the whole nation, on account 
of their excessive eating and drinking, and because the Burgundian voices 
sound^ too rude for Italian ears. 

After the death of Rudolf II, in 937, Otto I, emperor of Germany, came 
into Burgundy and took away Conrad, Rudolf’s son, who was still a minor, in 

P This was Bertha, afterwards famous as “ good Queen Bertha ” As a marriage portion, 
she brought to Burgundy her lands in Upper Aargau, thus enlarging the kingdom by a oon- 
siderable port of SwTtserland.] 
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order to have him brought up under hts own eyes.’n During the absence of 
Conrad, Bertha, the good queen Bertha, governed the kingdom. Who has 
not heard of the humble ^acious queen who, mounted on her palfrey, a 
spindle in her hand, went from castle to castle, from monastery to monastery, 
from farm-yard to farm-yard, doing everywhere deeds of piety and charity? 
One day the queen of Payerne — for that was her name in the traditions of 
Burgundy — met in the fields near Orbe a young peasant woman who was 
spinning while she watched her flock. Bertha, well pleased, gave a valuable 
present to the girl. On the morrow the ladies of her train all appeared 
before her, each with a distaff in her hand. But the queen smiled at sight 
of them. “ Ladies,” she said, the young peasant, like Jacob, came first, 
and she has carried away my blessing.” The rule of Queen Bertha and her 
husband Rudolf II was distinguished by the laying of foundations for num- 
erous pious and useful institutions, and the building of churches, mon- 
asteries, bridges, roads, castles, and hostelries.P Conrad, having become of 
age, was restored by Otto to his dominions; and the emperor married Con- 
rad’s sister, Adelaide queen of Italy. In Conrad’s reign another irruption took 

^ of the Hungri or Madjars, called by some Turci, who had some years 
e overrun Italy and Rhadia; they afterwards penetrated into Western 
Helvetia. Conrad defeated the Madjars, as well as some bands of Saracens 
who had found their way to the valleys of Jura, by opposing the barbarians 
to each other and deluding each party with the exi)ectation of his assistance 
against the other. While the wandering hostile hordes were fast engaged in 
combat, Conrad fell upon both and destroyed them. After this he reigned 
long and in peace."* 

SWITZERLAND TORN BY DISSENSIONS IN THE EMPIRE 

Helvetia hoped in vain to enjoy repose beneath the wide-extended wing of 
the German Empire. The obstinate, protracted, and destructive strife which 
raged between the emperor and the pope, engendered the most violent dis- 
orders even in its mountain recesses. On the demise of Henry III, in 1056, 
the imperial crown descended on the head of his son Henry IV. Under his 
reign, the discord between emperors and popes broke out into open warfare, 
which raged through nearly half a century, and at a later period blazed out 
anew. Hildebrand ascend^ the papal throne, as Gregory VII (1073). Hav- 
ing contrived to obtain the emperor’s assent to his nomination, though the 
election had already taken place without his concurrence, Gregory at once 
set to work in the accomplishment of his schemes against the secular power. 

Helvetia, at this period, offered no agreeable aspect. Its first ana most 
powerful prince, Duke Rudolf of Swabia, along with Berthold of Zdhringen, 
duke of Ckrinthia, and many other princes, h^ revolted from the emperor. 
The country was divided betwixt the parties: Rudolf was ascendant in 
Swabia; the emperor, in Burgundian Helvetia. Through the excommuni- 
cation launched against Henry, Gregory freed from their oaths of allegiance 
all the imperial vassals and subjects. Henry’s friends became discourag^; 
and events took such a turn that the princes at length threatened to give 
effect to the papal sentence if Henry did not clear himself from it within the 
term of a year. In this situation the emperor had no resource left but to 
cVeep with his wife and children into Italy, in the depth of winter, amidst 
unheard-of difficulties and dangers, without money, without escort, through 
the mountain passes occupied by Rudolf and the rest of his enemies. On his 
arrival he was hailed with loud acclamations by his Lombard vassals; and 
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nothing but want of sjiirit could have induced him to implore remission of 
the sentence, at the price of the hardest conditions and the deepest humilia- 
tions. With rage and revenge in his heart, he returned to Germany. Here 
he found Duke Rudolf of Swabia enthroned as anti-Caesar. But he found, 
too, a strong party of adherents in the free towns, in the clergy, who were 
mostly averse to Gregory's innovations, and amongst all who felt indignation 
over the dishonour done to the German name, and sympathy for their deeply 
humbled emperor. Now began a war of extermination, by which even a large 
portion of Helvetia was depopulated. Tlie fortune of war df'd.ared itself in 
favour of Henry. In a decisive battle at Merseburg, in Rudolf was 
mortally wounded; and his liand, which had been cut .f* in ^he combat, 
lieing shown him, he is said to have repentantly exclaimed, ‘ Th^t is the hand 
which I pledged in swearing fealty to the emperor » '* His fall was regard^ 
as a judgment of God, and Henry’s a<ih^*rents gained the ascendency. 

-Aiter the fall of Rudolf of Swabia, the anti-( ’a^sar, at Merseburg, his vacant 
dukedom was bestowed by the victorious Henry IV on his son-in-law Fred- 
erick of Hohenstaufen. Rudolf’s son. Count Berthold of Rheinfelden, con- 
tested in a long war the jiossession of his father’s domain with its new owner. 
Berthold died in the year 1090, by which event the rights of the count of 
Rheinfelden were transmitted to his brother-in-law, Berthold II of Zahringen. 
The nobles in Ulm recognised the new duke imm^iately, and tendered him 
the oath of allegiance. Frederick of Hohenstaufen prepared for a renewal 
of the war with fresh vigour; but Berthold well knew that the land was tired 
out by protracted vexations, and he himself preferred a moderate fortune to 
the doubtful issue of warfare. He therefore appeared in the presence of the 
emperor at the diet of Mainz, in 1097, and there surrendered the ducal office 
ana dignity into Frederick’s hands, terminating by this submission the four- 
and-twenty years’ hostility maintained by his house against Henry IV. As 
a recompense for this renunciation, Henry shared the sometime duchy of 
Swabia or Alamannia lietween the two candidates; so that Swabia, properly 
so called, was allotted to l^rederick, while Helvetia was conferred upon Ber- 
thold, almost in its present extent.^ This arrangement finally separated 
Swabia from Helvetia, and extinguished the very name of Alamannia. Thus 
the land was tran([uillised, and thus the beneficent power of the princes of 
Zahringen was established in Helvetia. They found the land in a far from 
happy condition. Long and furious warfare had engendered insecurity, 
immorality, distress, and disorder. On the other hand, foundations, pious 
and useful for the times, increased in number, and promoted culture, physical 
and moral. The towns, too, acquired more and more importance: on the 
whole, the accession of the dynasty of Zahringen seemed to announce an era 
of more general well-being. 

In the year 1152, Berthold IV stood at the head of the house of Zaliringen. 
He had numerous dependants, but even more numerous enemies who envied 
his preponderant power. In order to keep these within bounds, and to 
strengtnen himself against the nobles of Burgundy, Berthold walled in many 
ftT istipg hamlets, or built new towns, and gave them extraordinaiy privileges. 
Li these the love of fre^om, of tranquillity, or of profit, collated together a 
multitude of persons, who naturally adhered with s|^y fidelity to the duke, 
by whom their new position had been given and was secured to tnem. On the 
other hand, the dute intruded no one as a citizen, nor prevented any from 

[ 1 Berthold leceived the office of Imperial warden over the town, chapter, an^ district of 
Znrl^, with the title of duke. The ZAhringena later became imperial recton of Bnigoady, 
Conrad III of that house, in 1187, being granted this dignity by the emperor Henry V.] 
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thtir places of residence at pleasure; so that free and bondsmen 
vied ^th each other in pressing into the towns. The latter became free when 
Iheir masters did not claim them within the term of one year, and prove their 
vassala^ by the oath of seven witnesses. The burghers imposed taxes on 
themsewes. They were obliged to march no farther in the wars of the duke 
than BO that they might still sleep at home the same night. Every burgher 
must possess a house, as pledge of his allegiance. In good or evil fortune 
they stood each for all, and all for each. Thus simple were the laws and cus- 
toms observed by the rising class of burghers. 

These laws and regulations, indeed, were calculated, not for the general 

good of a state, but for 
a single town, and for 
those who belonged to 
it. This apparent self- 
ishness may be par- 
doned, if we recollect 
the necessities and cir- 
cumstances of the pe- 
riod. At the time 
when towns were 
founded, nothing like 
patriotism, far less zeal 
for the general rights 
of humanity, could 
exist. The burgher who was heartily attached 
to his town, and the knight who cherished 
love for his jirince and cultivated the virtues 
of his order, were regarded as fulhlling their 
whole duty. For in those times the burgher 
viewed his town in the light of his fatherland, 
and the citizen knew no state but the court 
of his prince. A closer bond between the 
individual parts of a commonwealth, the sac- 
rifice of private to public interests, respect for 
the rights of others — in a word, a general 
love of country — was the product of a more 
advanced age. Besides, the nobles and clergy 
strove with their whole strength to keep down 
the growing power of the citizens. This imposed on them the most vigilant 
regard to their own interests and the most complete union among them- 
selves, so that the well-being of others could not be taken into account. 

Berthold V followed the example of his father in laying the foundations 
of towns; for the dukes of Z^ringen governed on a plan grounded upon, or 
rather prescribed by, the circumstances of the times. They found their power 
menac^ bv the nobility, and were therefore obliged to seek its humiliation. 
All the nobles of Burgundy revolted from the government of Berthold V, so 
that he was forced to live in a state of open warfare with his subjects. The 
duke twice defeated the insurgents.^ 



Swiss CASTIiE 


THE FOUNDING OF BERN (1191) 

The s*pirit of the time of city-building is revived for us in the story of the 
founding of Bern — • the city that grew to be the most important of them all 
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— as it was set down from the contemporary chronicles in the Annaka of 
Michael Stettler, » published at Bern in 1626. It reads as foUoWB:<> 

Berthold V» the most excellent of his race, accompanied the emperor Fred- 
erick to Syria and, as he liked not the war — called the Holy — he betook him- 
self back from Tyre to Europe, overcame the Burgundians, and dwelt much 
in Little Burgundy, especially m Bi^dorf, which in several old letters he 
calls his capitol. He served the empire honourably as rector of Buigundy, 
mled with might, loved justice, and so disciplined the loids of the lan£i sub- 
ject to him that they feared him, and that suDjeets of the realm had to humble 
themselves and bow down before his power, as before one who held, next to 
the imperial dignity, the highest rank in German lands. The glorious duke 
Berthold’s brave reign, his high honours and great power, at last became 
irksome and displeasing to certain of the lords, so much the more, because 
they felt that their hearts could not fashion the means whereby to repress 
and destroy this princely race that had iisen to sucli a height. On the other 
hand, there were among the nobilitv of Burgundy aiid the Oechtland those 
who were well disposed towards the honourable duke; so that, out of his own 
impulse and at the urging of his close friends, he held steadily the purpose to 
build a city able to defend itself, for the checking of his liaughty and defiant 
enemies and for the protection of his true-hearted subjects. There could not 
be found in these lands a more comfortable spot, according to the reports of 
his people, of his masters of the hunt, who upon his command had viewed all 
suitable places, than at a narrow place, where he had already a good castle 
called Nydeck. This was a peninsula nearly surrounded by the Aare. Because 
of its being by nature well fortified and having at hand the much needed wood 
for building, it was hoped that a most desirable site had been chanced upon. 
[This was imperial soil, a fact that from the first brought Bern into direct 
relation to the German Empire.] 

When now the noble duke, full of great deeds, had determined to accomplish 
his purpose, he appointed an excellent nobleman, of the family of Bubenberg 
master-builder and executor of the work. Amid all this happy and praise- 
worthy work of building, Duke Berthold was minded to witness a merry hunt- 
ing in the oak forest wherein the city was to be built. When it befell that the 
first wild beast that came forth to the hunters was a bear, which they, 
according to their wishes, slew and brought to their dear lord, he took it for 
a good omen, and resolv^ to call the new city, after the bear (bar), Bern — 
hoping that, as the bear is among all European four-footed beasts the strong- 
est, the most courageous, and the most staunch, likewise the city of Bern 
might triumph over others that might, within or around her forests and 
boundaries, act wantonly toward her, and that she might bring the unseemly 
lot to fear and obedience. This name of Bern, moreover, fits very well the 
first three letters of Ikrthold, so that it may be supposed Bern received its 
name not only from the bear, but also from Berthold its founder. Much of 
the wood neraed for building was cut upon the site itself. Not only many 
of the country-folk went willingly into the city, but Duke Berthold, that he 
might defend it from hostile on&ught by means of courageous, striAig-^^ 
men, himself settled within it, and with hun two powerful, renowned families, 
namely, the Miintzers of Zurich and the Muntzers of Fribourg in the Breisnu. 
Thereupon the lords and the nobility opposed to him became the more einbit- 
teied against his power and princely happiness; yea, so that they spared not 
innocent youth, but secretly had poisoned his two young soi^, the only hope . 
for the preservation of his illustrious race. They were ouried at Bolothunir 
in tte choir of the church of St. Urs. Afterwards when this choir in the count 
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of rebuilding was moved, their bones, together with those of their mother, 
were found there wrappd in decaying black velvet bearing certain insignia. 

In the year 1218, Berthold of Zahringen, greatly renowned, exchanged 
the temporal for the eternal life. Before his death he gave the city of Bern, 
which was very dear to him, to the emperor Henry VI and into the protec- 
tion of the Roman Empire. From him the city received its first liberties. 
The burghers of Bern bewept with hot tears this their illustrious and benevo- 
lent ruler, as a true father of his established children, an introducer of liber- 
ties, worthy of praise and fame, a planter of peace and unity, and a right, 
honest and true lord. Frederick the Roman king, the son of Henry VI, 
remembering the kindness of his imperial father toward this new city, granted 
it many royal liberties and rights (1218).^ 

THE FREE CITIES AND THE EMPIRE 

Upon the extinction of the race of Zahringen, which had united a large 
portion of Switzerland under one rule, the rectorate of Burgundy reverted to 
the German Emi)eror and became extinct. Thus, many towns and dynasties 
were rendered immediately dependent on the empire. The towns thereby 
obtained the much coveted degree of independence known as imperial free- 
dom f Reich sfreiheil ). (>liief among those to profit by this advance toward 
freedom, gaining the proud title of free imperial cities ('freie Rekhsstadie), 
were Zurich, Bern, and Solothurn. Other portions of Switzerland already 
held similar privileges. The imperial cities now began to loom large in power 
and wealth. Freedom in individual localities made strides that proved sig- 
nificant in the future progress of Swiss nationality. On the other hand, a 
number of lay possessions (among which were those of the counts of Savoy, 
Geneva, Gruyeres, Neuchatel, Lenzburg, Ilabsburg, Rapperschwyl, and Tog- 
genburg) and spiritual properties (as, for instance, those of the bishops of 
Geneva, Sion, ikusanne, B^le, Constance, (]loire; of the abbots of St. Gall, 
Einsiedeln, and Muri) hod aciiuired considerable independence and power. 
The large estates of the extinct house of Zahringen fell to the already power- 
ful counts of Kyburg, and their possessions came later into the hands of their 
relatives the Habsburgs.o 

In 1273, Rudolf of Ilabsburg was, by universal consent, elected emperor, 
and the archbishop of Cologne proclaimed on the occasion that Rudolf was 
“ wise, just, and beloved of Goa and man.” After leading a wild and irreg- 
ular life in his youth, Rudolf had later fully retrieved his character. He was, 
in general, a favourite with the towns, who, amidst the troubles of the inter- 
regnum, had felt thankful for the countenance and protection of so powerful 
8 chief. Zurich had chosen him to command its militia, on being threatened 
by his neighbour Ulrich, baron of Regensburg. Rudolf defeat^ the baron, 
and obliged him to seek forgiveness of the citizens. He was not, however, on 
such friendly terms with the people of B&le. The misunderstanding origin- 
ated in some disputes he had with the bishop of that city; and an affray wmoh 
occurred soon after widened the rupture. During the carnival of 1273, a 
number of knights and other young noblemen, the friends and dependents 
of Rudolf, repaired to B&le to enjov the festivities of that merry season. 
Some of them behaved rudely to the burghers’ ladies, the husbands and 
fathers of whom rose against the insolent intruders, and killed several of 
them. The count of Haosburg, on receiving the dismal news, collected troops 
and marched against the city. While he was besieging the place, the news 
arrived of his Section to the imperial throne. On hearing this, the citisens 
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of B&le came out of their walls', with every mark of respect for the new 
emperor, and invited him to enter their city with his troops. Ihe past was 
easily forgotten: Rudolf assured the citizens of Bile of his friendship, and 
they swore allegiance to him. 

It was a time of wonder and rejoicmg in Helvetia; the magistrates of the 
towns, the nobles, great and small, all repaired to Brugg, in Aargau, to con- 
gratulate the emperor. Their countryimin, the valiant Rudolf, had been 
raised to the first throne of Europe. Rudolf, on his part, notwitlistanding 
his elevation, the multifarious cares it brought on him, and tlie distance to 
which it removed him from his country, retained to the end of his life an 
affectionate regard for his brethren, the people of his native valleys. He 
granted Zurich a solemn pledge that that city should never De alienated from 
Sie empire. This was an important privilege m those times, wlien the emper- 
ors often gave away to the nobles, for jieeuuiary or other considerations, 
lands and towns belonging to the empiie, as if they had been their private 
domain, by which means tlie inliabitaiits lost their immunities and privileges. 
He secured to Zurich, Schaffliausen, and Soleurc the right of having their 
judges and avoyers taken from among themselves, and of being governed 
by their own municipal laws; and he l)estowed on another town (Lucerne) 
similar franchises. These he also extended to Bienne, Aarau, Winterthur, 
Laupen, Diesenhoffen, and other secondary places; he moreover protected 
Lausanne and Fribourg against the encroachments of the counts of Savoy, 
asserting in that part of the country the imperial authority, under which he 
restored to their liberties all those who had been free before. He raised the 
bishop of Lausanne and the abbot of Einsicdeln to the rank of princes of the 
empire. He was liberal, but just and impartial, as well towards the towns as 
towards the nobles. On their part, the towns and the countir at large 
showed their sense of gratitude to him by abundant supplies of men and 
money, in the exigencies in which he was often placed. 

The city of Bern formed, unfortunately for both parties, the only excep- 
tion to this good understanding. That city had acquired great importance 
in western Helvetia; it stood constantly in arms against the neighbouring 
nobles. Its fidelity to the empire having excited numerous enemies, it was 
compelled, during the interregnum, to j)lace itself under the protection of 
Philip count of Savoy, and to make alliances with Soleure, Fribourg, and 
other towns. 

Disputes, which were then of frequent occurrence among neighbours, 
brought the count of Kyburg [cousin to Rudolf] to besiege Bern, but his 
attempt was vain. Rudolf himself, in 1288, threatened the city, under pre- 
tence of protecting the Jews, whom the Bernese had driven away; but he 
retired without accomplishing anything. The same year, the Bernese defeated 
the baron of Weissenburg, took his castle of Wimmis, and destroyed that of 
Jagdberg, taking the knight of Blankenburg prisoner, who was afterwards 
received as a citizen of Bern. The following year Albert, son of Rudolf, 
known by the name of Albert of Austria, endeavoured to take Bern by sur- 
prise; but being discovered, he was himself attacked by the citizens; and 
after a severe engagement, in which many of the burghers fell, though their 
banner was saved by a desperate effort of valour, Albert, struck with regard 
for the .bravery of the Bernese, made peace with tdbm.*n 
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THE RISE OF THE SWISS CONFEDERATION 
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It IS specially needful to bear in mind, first, that, till tbe last 
years of tbe tmrteentU century, not even the germ of modem 
Switzerland bad appeared on the map of Europe , secondly, ^bat tbe 
Confederation did not formally become an independent power till tbo 
seventoeutb century , lastly, tliat though the Swiss name bod been in 
common use for ages, it did not beioiiie tbe formal st>lc of tbe Con- 
federation till tbe nineteenth century. It is no less needful to root out 
the notion that the Swiss of the original cantons in any way represent 
the llelvetii of Cdesar Tbe points to be borne in mind aie that the 
Swiss Confederation is simply one of man-y Clerman longues which 
was more lasting and became more closely united than other Qemian 
leagues , that it gradually split off from tbe (German kingdom , that 
in tbe course of this process the leaguf and its members obtaim d a 
largo body of Italian and Burgundiau allies and subjects , lastly, that 
these allies and subjects have m modern times lieen joined into one 
federal body with the original (German confederates — Frebman ^ 


NATURE AND MAN IN THE WALDBTATTE 

At the foot and towards the centre of the Alps, which form a sort of natural 
wall between Germany and Italy, there lies on the northern side a deep-sunk 
lake, cut up into beveral basins, upon which open out three valleys, separated 
from one another by this sheet of water or by lofty and steep mountains. 
Watered by torrential rivers or by insignificant streamlets, divided at increas- 
ing heights into ever-nariowin^ valleys, shut in by steep inclmes — above 
which mount, even to the region of snow, meadows, forests, and rocks — 
these valleys afford but little ^ace for the cultivation of the soil, and are 
even in this respect unequally favoured. 

The herds are here the principal source of wealth: one finds more sh^ 
herds than mechanics and labourers. Cattle-raising, dairying, the chase» 
and fishery furnish the natural resources of these harsh andf picturesque 
rmons, The^ cannot be inhabited except by robust peoples, cont^t 
with little, having simple and rude habits, for everyone must be sufficient to 
himself, and in need count on notlung but his own strength. Incessantly 
in combajb with nature, to which they must look for evei^hing they hope 
for and everything they fear, the inlmbitants of these secluded places con- 
tract in this struggle a sort of jealous love for all the possessions which they 
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are obliged imceasingl 3 r'''to defM. Hut which th^ have Bnatohed from 
floods, avalanches, storms, and abysses, in boldly risking their lives, they 
do not intend to see menace or lessened by the encroacl^ents of a nei^bour 
or by the demands of n master. If necessary, they will make war on men 
as well as on the elements. In this combat gainst nature they feel, on the 
one hand, that everything depends on their own efforts and their perse- 
verance — which renders them self-confident — and that, on the other hand, 
everything depends on a supreme divine will — which renders them pationt 
and religious. As life in the open air of the Alps and in th(‘ nelcln fortifies 
their bodies, so the uniformity of their habits gives to their character a sort 
of moral serenity which pres(‘rves, and hands down from generation to 
generation, sentiments and tastes whose long duration is their strength. 
Hie simplicity and the small amount of variety of their way of living favour 
the spirit of equality among them, whik the small number of now ideas put 
into circulation in their midst preserves them, longer than other people, 
from the love of innovations. 

Reduced from of old, for all means of eommuiiication with the world, 
to the mountain paths or th(» difficult navigation of a stormy lake, this sort 
of seclusion has naturally drawn them close togetlier among themselves. 
From this spirit of association and of mutual aid, which they possess in a 
high degree, accoinpaiiiod as it is by isolation of the individual — a natural 
result of the pastoral life — there develops in each one of them a courageous 
independence. It is thus, by the configuration of the land as well as by the 
habits ot the people, that these little valleys seem to have been providentially 
destined to b^omc, iti the centre of Europe, the cradle and one of the for- 
tresses of liberty.*^ 

ORIGINS OF THE SWISS CONFEDERATION 

In vaiious cit> coiiiniuiiities, but above all, among the apparently insig- 
nificant peasant associations on the Lake of Lucerne (Lake of the Four Forest 
Cantons), the Habsburg rule had from the beginning met with peculiar 
difficulties, which set barriers to its perfect sway. There, in the secluded 
Alpine valleys, a vigorous tree liad risen, which was spreading its branches 
ever farther, to afford a refuge for popular freedom against the demands of 
princely power. 

Frequently it has been emphasised in historical delineations that nature 
favoured the development of unique political organisations in the centre of 
the Switzerland of to-day. For centuries, every district touching upon the 
Lake of Lucerne was a separate little world, in which the conditions of public 
and private right shaped themselves in peculiar fashion. All three lands — 
the valley of Uri, bounded by nughty mountains of rock; the fields of Schwyz, 
spreading out at the foot of the Mythen; and the irregularly branching tracts 
of Unterwalden — were, on the other hand, drawn toother into closer rela- 
tions by the lake with its numerous indentations. Moreover, by means of 
its western connecting arm they were directed, for communication viith the 
outside world, towards nei^l^uring Lucerne and the level plains lying 
further down. Thus the v^eys of the original Switzerland, walled round 
by the High and Middle Alps, were form^ into % federative nucleus, to 
which, gradually, new members in the open country joined themselves. It 
is impossible to determine with exactness the time m which the districts 
of central Switzerl^d, remote as they were from the great 6f travel 
of the earlier Middle A^, were first peopled by their Al a m a nni an inhabltaats. 

H. W.— TOl.. ZTX. fV 
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Uri first emems into the light of history. Ludwig the German, July 
21, 853, gave to the Fraurniinster abbey at Zurich, in addition to other royal 
estates, Qie little land of Uri, pagellm Uronioe. We find, in the thirteenth 
century, other owners of land in the valley. It is, moreover, beyond doubt 
that considerable land — especially in the Schlchenthal, which branches off 
toward the east — was the ]^rsonal property of freemen, and that these free 
farmers, together with the dependents of the abbey fGotteshausl&uieJt of 
Fraurniinster, who were enjoying a mild rule, essentially determined the later 
fortunes of Uri. 

Uri was a part of the Zurichgau, which, since the second half of the ninth 
century, had been separated from the Thurgau. The people of Fraurniinster, 
because of the immunity that the chapter enjoyed by grant of the emperor, 
were subject to the imperial bailiwick of Zurich. The jurisdiction of the 
imperial bailiff probably extended not only to those belonging to the abbey, 
but also to all inhabitants of the valley, however they might differ in station; 
BO that, at the time of the Zahringens, the inhabitants of tne district appeared 
in their relation to the bailiff and the empire as a unit, having a common 
set of laws. Still more significant, however, was the circumstance that the 
population of Uri, from the mouth of the Reuss to the height of Schollenen, 
constituted — according to the customs of the old Alamannian settlers — an 
association of the mark {MarkgenossenscJiaft)^ which from time to time met 
in common assembly to settle questions concerning the use of the forest and 
pasture composing the Almendj or common land. Thus there gradually 
came to be a “community of the people of Uri,^' and the sense of imity was 
kept alive among the members of the markgenossenschaft. It was, more- 
over, diflScult to prevent them from taking under consideration, in addition 
to the transactions strictly concerning the common holdings, matters of a 
general nature. These peasants found in their economic freedom the germ 
of a movement toward a freer political activity. 

The dukes of Ziihringen, in accordance with their known dynastic inten- 
tions, were in a good way to convert their official relations [as representatives 
of the empire] with the abbey of Zurich and its dependencies into full terri- 
torial jurisdiction, when with the death of Berthold V, in 1218, everything 
received a different aspect and direction. King Frederick II dissolved the 
imperial bailiwick of Zurich, and among other things, expressly reclaimed 
for the empire the stewardship of the chapter of Fraiuniinstcr — an event 
which had a decisive significance for the possessions of the chapter. In Uri, 
the abbey retained only its lauded property and revenues, whereas the sov- 
ereignty and judicial rights probably at once went over to the counts of 
Habsburg, who, since the extinction of the Lenzburgers, had entered upon the 
Mvemment of the landj^afschaft in the southern part of the Zunchgau. 

Gotteshaudeute of Uri thereby virtually lost their immunityj and the 
whole valley was threatened with the danger — made the more unminent 
by the we&enii^ of the imperial authority — of becoming a hereditary 
possession of this race of rulers of the Amau, then already vigorously 
extending its power on all sides. Just then lung Henry, the son of Fred- 
erick II, prompted by some cause wluch cannot now be determined with 
certainty — pr^ably the influence of former subjects of the abbey, the 
freemem ftud the remaining landowners — declared in a document, made 
out at Hagenau, May 2fith, 1231, that he took “his fmthful, all the men of 
the valley of Uri CKmines in VaUe Umnioe”) out of the possession of Count 
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Rudolf I of Habsbur^ and brought them directly and inalienably under the 
rule of the empire. By virtue S this letter^ Uri was from this time on an 
immediate dependency of the empire. Ordinarily, the lord of the empire 
dealt directly with a “ minister*' or Ammarm (high bailiff), who was chosen 
from among the people of the country. By the side of the old markgenos- 
senschaft arose a form of political association (GemeinschaftJ which, as was 
in the nature of things and common to the individualizing endeavors of all 
dependencies of the empire at that time, rapidly took a direction towards 
independence. The community, under its ammann, levied common taxes 
for the needs of the country, and since the year 1243 bore its own seal, which 
carried as emblem a steer’s head with a nose-ring. In the year 1291 we meet 
with the title iMndammann for that of ammann. 

When Rudolf was made king, he recognised without hesitation, in indu- 
bitable and hearty terms, the immediate dependence of the people of Uri on 
the empire. In a charter dated January 8th, 1274, he assurefl his “loyal, 
excellent people” that mider no circumstances w(^uld he pledge them or in 
any way alienate them, since he regarded them as special wards of the empire. 
What liad been done in 1231 received new force with this new instrument, 
and in the sequel the imperial freedom of the people of Uri was never 
seriously disputed. 

Schwyz 

In Schwyz circumstances shaped themselves in quite a different manner, 
up to the time of King Rudolf of Habsburg. The old nucleus of the land of 
Schwyz included origiWly only the neighbourhood of th^ hamlet of Schwyz 
with the Muota Valley. Here, too, non-resident chapters and lay principal- 
ities held landed property with umree tenants. Various estates beloved 
to the monasteries of Kappel, Muri, SchSnis, Engelberg, and Einsiedeln. Iwo 
larger farms were the property of the counts of Lenzburg, and came finally, 
apparently by inheritance, into the hands of the Habsburg. By far the most 
important part of the laud, however, was held W free peasants, who were 
subject to no kind of territorial jurisdiction. These formed the deciding 
element of the population. The free peasants, as well as the dependents of 
the spiritual and lay rulers, were in Schwyz also bound together as a niarkge- 
nossenschaft, by their common interest as owners of land in the almcnd; and 
this unity of their economic interests prepared the future equable union of 
the various classes of the people. 

The land was subject to the judicial authority of the counts of the Zurich- 
gau — I.C., to the end of the twelfth century, to the Lenzburgers — and to 
them, as bailiffs, the Schwyzers had to pay a considerable tax. Thus, the 
same persons here, on the one hand, held territorial rights, while, on the 
other, they represented by their office the authority of the empire. In the 
twelfth centuiy, the counts of Lenzburg twice appeared in their capacity as 
land-owners before the imperial court, to bring suit on behalf of ^ir asso- 
ciates of the common mark agmnst the abbot of Einsiedeln. For from early 
times, at least from the days of King Henry 11, dated the obstinate quarrel of 
the Schwyzers with the monks, concenung the use of forest-covered boundary 
lands by the sources of the and the Sihl, to wiich both neighbours 
means of continual dearins haa gradually advanced. King Heniy V (1114) 
and King Oonrad HI (1144) decided in favour of the monastery; am the 
Lenzburgers, with their associates, had to pay a fine and damages, TBut ^ 
Schwyzers seem to have cared little lor sum awards, and without rega r d i ng 
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natural boundaries, apparently continued always to i:eep an eye to the free 
extension of their ahnend toward the north and northeast 

When the power of the Lenzburgers had come to an end, their territorial 
rights in the londgrafschaft fell to the house of Habsburg. Rudolf I. in 1217, 
in his position as count, or as he designated himself, °^by true inneritance 
rightful bailiff and piotcclor of the people of Schwyz,^^ pronounced a judgment 
in the newly re-opened quamd between Schwyz and Einsiedeln. The decision 
was somewhat more favourable for the Schwyzers than the previous awards. 

Accordingly, there must have 
been at that time a good un- 
dei standing between the free 
peasants and the Ilabsburgs. 
When, after the death of 
Count Rudolf, fifteen years 
later, his two sons divided 
the paternal possessions, the 
younger, Rudolf II — the 
iounder of the Laufenburg 
lint — came into the rights 
of the landgrafschaft of the 
valley at the southern foot 
of the Mythen. From this 
tune on, the relationship of 
the Schwyzers to the holders 
of the sovereign power be- 
came troubled, so that the 
country people hit upon the 
thought of following the ex- 
ample of their neighbours in 
Vri, and completely with^ 
drawing themselves from the 
rule of Habsburg. The un- 
certain attitude which Count 
Rudolf assumed toward his 
imperial master when, in 
1239, the latter was excom- 
municated, gave them the 
desired occasion for a bold 
step. They sent messengers 
and letters across the Alps 
to the emperor, who w\as besieging Faenza — perhaps also sent him a company 
of men — and declaied that they ot their owm free will desired to be under the 
government of the realm itself, and to come under the sheltering wings of the 
empire as free men, who otherwise owed no allegiance. 

Frederick granted the wish of “the united men of the valley of Schwyz” 
(“ Universis haminibus vaUis in Sioites”)^ by means of a letter issued in Decem- 
ber, 1240. This, the oldest charter of freedom of the Waldstatte, extant in 
the original, is still preserved, like a priceless gem, in the public archives of 
Schwyz. rnie emperor took them under his special protection, and gave them 
the assurance that at no time should they be alienated or withdrawn from 
the authority of the empire. We must not, however, rate the significance 
of this dbcument too highly. For, at bottom, the emperor did not employ a 
binding fonn, and was caiuul not to express explicitly the exemption of the 
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valley of ^hwyz from the landgrafschaft. He foimd, moreover; the less 
cause to give definite form to the new arrangement of immediate jurisdiction 
by the empire by means of a bailiff; as Count Rudolf; in the succeeding i^arS; 
b^innine with 1242, again openly took the emperor’s part. Thus the charter 
remained at first ineffective for the Schwyzers. When, relying upon the char- 
ter, they rose in revolt, they failed to obtain aid from the emperor. They 
were obliged again to swear allemanee to Count Rudolf, and to bind them- 
selves thereafter to remain quietly under his rule, and to hold neither to the 
emperor Frederick nor to any other ruler in opposition to Rudolf. 

‘Soon thereafter began the ^neral world-moving struggle between empire 
and papacy. Its traces may be followed even to the shores of the Lake of 
Lueorne. When Count Rudolf II of Habsburg, aftor the formal pronunciar 
tion of the papal anathema and the deposal of Frederick II at the council of 
Lyons (1245), went over into the papal camp, the Schwyzers took up arms 
against the ruler they had but just acknowledged. They formed alliances 
with the people of Unteiwalden and the citizens of Lucerne; the first league 
of confederates of which we have knowlec^ falls into these ycars.^ 

Strife must have raged violently for a time in the valleys; and if tradition 
— particularly for its story of the good archer Tell — had fixed upon these 
events, it would not have been so easy to gainsay it. Count Rudolf, in the 
midst of the contest, received an order from Pope Innocent IV, in which the 
provost of Olenberg, in Sundgau, was directed to set a term for the rebellious 
people of Schwyz and Sarnen in which to renounce Frederick, to unite with 
the church and dutifully to acknowledge the rule of the count. If this did 
not have any effect, he was to declare them and the people of Lucerne — 
piobably acting in common with them — under sentence of excommunication, 
and subject them to the penalty of the interdict. Concerning the course of 
the struggle all information is wanting. The change of personnel, however, 
which occurred in the years 1249 and 1250, by the deaths of Count Rudolf 
II and the emperor Frederick, prevented in any case the continuation of the 
revolution in Schwyz and the communities alhed with her. The Ghibelline 
league on the borders of the Lake of Lucerne fell apart; the sons of Rudolf 
again attained to a free exercise of their power, probably in Schwyz as well 
as in Unterwalden. The attempt at insurrection had totally failed, and there 
could be the less hope, at this time, of a realisation of the endeavours of Schwyz 
to secure freedom as the rights of the Habsburgs, in this period of decline in 
the power of the empire, were continually taking firmer root. 

These were the years of the rise of Count Rudolf III — the nephew of 
Rudolf II and the representative of the elder line of the house of Habsburg — 
when, favoured by fortunate happenings of all sorts, he knew with a character- 
istic wariness how to enlarge his lands as well as his powers of jurisdiction. 
When, in 1273, the prson^ estates of his cousin Eberhard von Habsburg- 
Laufenburg, located in the Waldstatte, came into his possession by purchase, 
the ri^ts of jurisdiction as landgraf, which the house of Habsbuig claimed in 
Schwyz, probably went over to him. With the elevation of Rudolf to the 
German imperial throne things took an unexpected turn for the Schwyzers* 
To be sure, they could not d^ to believe that the new king would confirm 
their charts of freedom, as it was directed against Habsbuig, and at least 

j# 1 




were affected, on the otoer hand, by the declaration that he would not 
recognise the grants of I^derick II, dating from a time when he under 

[* The doeoment itadf is leekiag. The pxoofi of the eziitenoe of the leiigae hate beeA 
put together bj Segeuer.] 
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aentence of excommumeation. At the same time, their situation did not 
move itself so unfavourable as might have been feared from the well-lmown 
dyn^ic policy of Rudolf. For, however effectively the Habsbuigers observed 
the interests of their house in all directions, it cannot be said that they worked 
mtematically toward restricting the rights of the free peasant communities. 
In regard to the execution of justice, Rudolf granted the Schwyzers notable 
concessions. He gave them the assurance that they would have to appear 
before no jud^s except himself, his sons, or the judge of the valley; and, in 
a letter dated February 19th, 1^1, he granted them the privilege that no serf 
should be permitted to act as ju(ige over them. 

It was imder this generally mild rule that the inborn impulse toward 
independent action again came to the front in Schwyz, and that the local 
government — if that term may be used of this early period — had an oppor- 
tunity to develop into more definite form. Of the old quarrel with the 
monastery of Einsiedoln we, indeed, hear nothing in this period. On the 
other hand, a new feud arose with the convent founded in 1262 at Steinen. 
It is during this very quarrel with the nuns of Steinen, in 1275, that the 
Schwyzers first api^ear as a community (universitas). Six years later, they 
had their own seal, which by its inscription gave expression to their political 
unity. 

We find at first two judges fAmmanrierJ, then four, whom Rudolf 
appointed out of the leading families, and in the selection of whom, it appears 
he took into consideration the four component elements of the country — 
the community of the free people, the two independent principalities, and 
Steinen which recently had become an element. At the end of Rudolf's 
reign these officials were replaced by a single landamraann, as representative 
of the royal Habsburg rule. Thus the king himself, probably in the interests 
of an easier administration, prepared the complete unity of the country. 
He could not foresee that, in this strengthening of the communal foundation 
in the valley of Schwyz, he was creating for the people a new and strong 
support. 

Untermlden 

The development of public affairs in Unterwalden had been les*- imiform 
than in Uri and in Schwyz. This first named district — which, indeed, did 
not receive its name as a whole till the fourteenth century — exceedingly 
fertile in its lower portions, was di^ded by nature into two parts; the basins 
of the Samer and the Engelberger Aa: Obwaldcn and Nidwalden. The 
property rights here, which since the times of the Carlovingians had been 
much sought after, received value because of the adaptation of the land to 
oattle-raising and Alpine dairying, as well as to agriculture. They were held 
in the thirteenth centuiy by the Habsburgs, by the lower nobility, by the 
religious houses of Engelberg, Murbach, Lucerne, Muri, Munster in Aargau, 
and by numerous farmers, prsonally free, and living scattered in the valleys. 
The many widely extended landholding houses here made the uniting of the 
free portions of the population much more difficult than was the case in the 
other two Waldst&tte. The administration of the landgrafschaft, as in 
Schwyz, was in the hands of the house of Habsburg — that is, after the death 

Rudolf I, the younger line of Habsburg-Lamenbuig — until, in 1273, 
upon the occasion of the purchase already noted, it went to Rudolf the king. 
To the fiabsbu^^ too, had fallen the wardenship of ihe religious houses. 
Only the Benedictine monastery of Engelberg preserved during the following 
eenturies an independent position. 
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Already in the middle of the thirteenth centuiy, when the Ghibelline 
movement had extended to the valleys about the Lake of Lucerne, the free 
people of Unterwalden seem to have constituted themselves a community, 
which, either from the beginning or later seems to have united in itself also 
those of the people in the neighbourhood of Samen who cherished similar 
ambitions. far as we pe able to determine, however, this community 
still lacked the royal privileges which its neighbours had already won for 
themselves. 


THE EVERLASTTN'G LEAGUE (1291 A.D.) 

Such were the circumstances existing in the three lands toward the close 
of the reign of Rudolf. In Unterwalden, but weak germs of a growth toward 
freedom had been developed. Uri enjoyed the secure position of a territory 
exempted from the power of the counts, and directly dependent on the empire 
The &jhwyzers, indeed, lacked the fonnal acknowledgment of their imperial 
freedom, which had been promised half a century earlier, or the hope of which, 
at least, had been given them But, as a matter of fact, they stood in direct 
communication with the head of the German Empire; their community had 
a uniform organisation, and had won weighty privileges with reference to 
the administration of justice. With prudent employment of external events, 
they now aimed to establish the permanence of these gains and, if possible, to 
increase them. From the Schwyzers, who at all time evinced a keen eye for 
the political changes in the German Empire, doubtless came the impufe for 
an enduring union of the communities about the Lake of Lucerne. 

Hardly had news of the death of King Rudolf spread in the Waldst'&tte, 
when the country people f LandleuteJ, in view of the uncertain conditions 
which now arose, made common cause. Only seventeen days after the death 
of the king, tliat is, on August 1st, 1291, “ the men of the valley of Uri, the 
association of the valley of Schwyz, and the community of the men of the 
forest of the lower valley ”(te. Unterwalden), in view of the difficult times 
and for the purpose of a better defence of their interests, made an everlast- 
ing league (ewigen Bund). The three Lands promised in good faith to stand by 
one another, with help, counsel, and favour, with body and possessions, to 
their full power, inside and outside of the valleys, against all hostile attacks 
and insulte. To this they swore, renewing, as they expressed themselves, the 
Anliqm Conjeederatio confirmed by oath. They added the reservation that 
everyone, according to his rank, should serve and obey his lord, in a proper 
manner. They affirmed, however, by common council and unanimous con- 
sent, that they would accept no judge in their valleys who had bought his 
office, or who was not an inhabitant or a native of the valleys. But if there 
should arise a dispute among the confederates the more sensible among them 
should come together and settle the quarrel according to their judgment; 
and if one side should then be unwilling to acquiesce in the decision, the 
remaining confederates should give sad to the otW party to th« dispute. 

The three communities, moreover, included in the covenant provisions 
for the punishment of various crimes and common regulations as to the 
preservation of order in the country. ** These rqmlations for the common 
welfare and safety,” they concluded, ** shall with God’s help endure forever, 
and in evidence of this determination, there has been prepar^, at the wish 
of those herein afore-mentioned, a document strengthened with t^e seals ^ 
the communities and valleys herein named.” The venerable covenant-^ the 
oldest document of the Swiss Confederotion — is still preserved in Scbwysd^* 
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The Earliest League 

Quite recently, Prof. H. Bressiau has brought to light fresh facts bearing 
upon the earliest league of the forest districts, which had been placed by 
most historians in the period 1245-1250.^ His essay shows most conclusively, 
by a careful examination of surviving documents, that the ConfcB- 

deratio mentioned in the League of 
1291 cannot possibly refer to the 
events of 1245 et seq., for the simple 
reason that at that time Uri, 
Schwyz, and Unterwalden took 
different sides in the great strife be- 
tween pope and emperor — Schwyz 
and Obwalden supporting the em- 
peror, while Uri and Nidwalden 
stood by the pope. It is further 
shown that the Aniiqm ConJ(Bder^ 
alio was not formed against the 
Habsburgs, but was simply an ordi- 
nary agreement to preserve peace 
and quiet in that particular district, 
having probably oeen made during 
the interregnum in the empire 
(1254-1273); and that it is possible 
in the existing text of the League 
of 1291 to distinguish the main 
features of the old lengue, as well as 
the additions made in 1291./ 

THE WALDSTATTE UNDER ALBERT 
OF AUSTRLi 

The first permanent alliance be- 
came the basis of the Oinfedera- 
tion. This was not a revolutionary 
step, for it was not directed against 
the emperor and the empire. Like 
other contemporaneous leagues this 
one liad no other object than to se- 
cure to the confederates, by means 
of their own united efforts, the 
protection which the imperial power could not give them. In this mstance 
the members of the league were not, as was the case in Italy and Germany, 
wealthy cities, but simple rustics, who recognised clearly their political inter- 
ests, and had the cour^ to defend them. The le^e was made “ forever,” 
and it has maintained itself without a break. While the leagues of the Cities 
were dissolved in the course of time, the Swiss Confederation strengthened 
itself against danger, and acquired an irresistible power, before which went 
«down tne house ol l^bsburg and all its proud nobility vanishing as the stars 
vanish at sunrise. 

Convinced that their strongest support was to be found in a union with 
their fellows, the WaidstHtte joined the League of Zurich against Habsburg. 
The house of ^bsburg had acquired through Rudolf the arch-duchy of 
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Austria, which from that time on became the main support of Habebargs 
power. The head of the house of Austria-Habsbuig was at that time Albert, 
&e son of Rudolf. When Adolf of Nassau was elected anti-king, all the 
enemies of Habsburg embraced his cause, and war broke out. But the men 
of Zurich, who had marched against the Austrian town of Winterthur, were 
completely defeated (-^ril, 1292); their city was besieged by Albert, and 
forced to surrender.? Old chronicles relate that the defeat was caused by a 
ruse of the Austrian leader, who approached the men of Zurich under the 
banner of their allies, as thoi^h bnndng aid, and then suddenly fell upon 
them; and that Albert was finally induced to make peace by seeing in the 
market place of the city, as he approached, large bands of warriors in annour. 
The warriors were women and girls accoutred as men.® The league against 
Habsburg was thus for the time being dissolved, and Lucerne and the Wald- 
statte were also compelled to give up the struggle. But liberty was not 
vanquished. The rural community of Schwyz protested against the injus- 
tice which exempted the convents from taxation. King Adolf confirmed to 
Uri and Schwyz their imperial liberties. In the west, the Austrian cause 
received a check by the victory of the Bernese at Dombuhl, in 1298. When, 
however, King AlMrt had defeated his rival, and remained sole ruler, he did 
not recognise the franchises of the Waldstatte and of Bern; but set himself 
to reestablish the Austrian power in eastern and central Switzerland by 
means of the Habsburg-Austrian management. The Habsburgs were once 
more menacing the independence of the Waldstatte when Albert was assassi- 
nated, in 1308, at Brugg, by a discontented noble — his nephew, John of 
Austria.? 

In the last half-century, the writing of Swiss history has undergone a 
revolution with reference to the treatment of events having to do with the 
origin of the Confederation. We have now reached the^riod to which the 
older historians assigned the familiar story of William Tell, the friend of 
freedom,” the oath on the Kutli, and the expulsion of the Austrian bailiffs. 
The following is the narrative of the great Swiss historian, Johann von 
Muller, which won for these events general acceptation as authentic history.® 


The Tradition of the Bailiffs 

The death of Adolf in battle (1298) caused fear to spread throughout the 
mountains among all those who had held to King Adolf’s party. Representa- 
tives of the Waldstatte sadly and thoughtfully returned home from Strasburg, 
where the king had replied to their request to have their liberties confirmed, 
by saying that he intended soon to propose to them a change in their con- 
dition.” Albert desired to unite all tne dominions of his house. The limita- 
tions of the royal prerogative in Germany and the country communities in 
Austria and Styria incited him to dislike the liberties of the people as 
obstructions to his power. 

Thus he came to send to the Waldstfttte the lords Von Ochsenstein and 
Von Lichtenberg, with a message to the effect that they would do well for 
themselves and their descendants if they would put themselves under the 
perpetual shelter of the royal house; that the king would like to have them 
as nis dear children; and that, having heard what brave men they were he 
would like to lead them to victory, and make them wealthy with booty and 
knighthood and feudal estates. To this the nobles and free men ahd ul the 
people of the Waldstktte replied that they loved the condition of thrir tote- 
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faliheiBiand^inshed toremam the^ They prayed the king to confirm it, as 
his father had done. Thereupon they sent Werner, Freiherr von Attinghau'^ 
sen — who, like his forefathers, was Landammann of the men of Uri — to the 
royal court to ask for confirmation of their liberties and for a bailiff with 
power over life and death. But the king, who was carrying on war against 
the electors, was ill to speak to. The affairs of the imperial bailiwick he turned 
over to the officials, whom he bad on his private estates at Rotenburg and 
Lucerne. In order that their obedience to Austrian officials might not b^ome 
a fixed duty, the people now sent again to the king to ask for an imperial 
bailiff. King Albert gave them Herrmann Gessler von Brunek and Beringer 
von Landenberg (Bennger had shown overbearing manners even at court). 
He gave the Wmdstatte oailiffs whom they must of necessity hate; especiaUy 
when these, because of poverty or greed, and emboldened by the king’s evi- 
dent displeasure, followed the usual oppressive ways of such magistrates. 
These imperial bailiffs, because they had no castle of their own, or because 
they were ordered by the king to do so, decided to live in the Waldstatte; 
Landenberg, in Unterwalden near Samen, while Gessler built a Zwinghof 
(manor of coercion) near Altorf in Uri. 

In accordance with its conservative customs, there are among such a peo- 
ple many families of ancient repute that remain long in the management of 
communal affairs. In Schwyz, Werner Stauffacher was much respected, as 
his father, Rudolf, had been an honoured leader of the people, and as he 
himself was a farmer rich in land and well-intentioned. In such men the 
country people put their trust; they know them; they have known their 
fathers and their untarnished ancient loyalty. The people live in many ham- 
lets, of which the houses for the most part, as among the old Germans, stand 
alone on meadow^s, on lovely hills, and by springs. They have certain 
implanted principles handed down from the old days; if strangers object to 
tiiem, they become suspicious, and hold the more strongly to the teaching of 
their fathers. They hate everything that is new, for, in the monotonous life 
of the shepherds, every day is like the same day of preceding and succeeding 
years. They are sparing of speech, but remember a thing always. In their 
lonely huts they have much leisure for auiet thought. They exchange ideas 
when, on holidays, the people come down from the mountains to meet 
together in church. The observers of the rustic will find to this day, in 
Schwyz, a people proud of freedom; in the land of Unterwalden, a pious old- 
fashioned folk; and also in Uri, a very true-hearted people, full of the senti- 
ment of confederacy. 

When the imperial bailiffs punished every delinquent with exceedmg long 
imprisonment, in dark towers and at a distance from the country, and when 
the duties upon imports into the neighbouring hereditary lands of Austria 
were raised, and e^rt often was entirely forbidden, the country people 
sent to the king, '^^en the younker of Wolfenschiessen, in Unterwalden, so 
departed from the convictions of his nearest relatives that he became the 
king’s casteUan (Burgvogt) at Rozberg, honest men feared yet greater treason 
to the country from the indiscretion of ambitious youth. All the people 
of toe Confederation — who in orderly times were of a just and quiet mind, 
who were accustomed, without fear or much vexation or trouble, to live their 
days by their cattle in contented cheerfulness, and habituated from of dd to 
find favour and esteem with theemperors — gr^sadof heart. Despite exces- 
sive punishments, there had so far existed an appearance of justice; to explain 
the uaeS, it was believed that necessity alone was forcing the king to extor- 
tionate measures. Faith was still rife that he cherished toe people of the 
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Ck>nf6deration, and thought highly of them. But, because undeserving peo- 
ple who are thrust into unaccustomed prominence always show insolence 
towards those who are not much inferior, there was, in the words and manners 
of the bailiffs, an offensive boasting of their power and a haughty contempt 
for the people. They called the old honourable families “ ^^easant nobility.” 
As G^ler was riding through Steinen, past Stauffacher’s house, and saw 
tlmt it was built of well-hewn wood, according to the style of a rich farmer, 
with many windows, painted with names and mottoes, roomy and gleaming, 
he said, in the presence of Stauffacher, “ Is it to be borne that peasants should 
live so finely When Landenberg fined a man in the Melchthal, in Unter- 
walden, a pair of good oxen, his servant remarked, “ The peasants probably 
can draw the plough themselves.” 

At Schwanau, on the Lake of Lowers, in Schwyz, there lived a burgvogt 
who seduced the daughter of a man of Art. The burgvogt was slain by the 
brothers of the girl. One morning, as Wolfenschiess [burgvogt at Rozberg] 
came forth from Engelberg, he saw upon a flowery meadow a beautiful woman. 
When he had, by questioning her, discovered that her husband, Conrad von 
Baumgarten, was away from home, he ordered that a bath be prepared for 
him, and tried many acts whereby her honour was imperilled. At last, 
under the pretence of going to divest herself of her clothes, she sought her 
husband, by whom Wolfenschiess was killed. Before Baumgarten was dis- 
covered, or the killing of the burgvogt could be avenged, Margarets Herlobig, 
the wife of Stauffacher, was thinking with disquiet how this violent man 
[Gessler] envied her her house. She talked it over with her husband, and 
Jjersunded him to provide against the threatening disaster. Werner Stauf- 
lacher crossed the lake to the land of Uri, to his friend Walther Furst of Atting- 
hausen, a rich farmer. With the latter he found secreted a young man of 
courage and good sense, who was said by Walther to be from Melchthal in 
Unterwalden. His name was Emi (Arnold) von der Halden, and he was related 
to his host. For some trifling act of Erni’s, Landenberg had fined him a 
yoke of fine oxen; and his father had much lamented the loss. Then the 
bailiffs’ servant had said that, if the peasants would eat bread, they might 
draw the plough themselves. This had made Erni’s blood boil, ana he had 
broken one of the servant’s fingers with his stick — which was the cause of 
his liiding here. In the mean time, the bailiff had had the eyes of Emi’s 
father put out. 

In talking of this, the three men voiced their common grief that justice 
was being more and more trodden imder foot; and Walther testified that 
the much experienced master of Attinghausen had said that the innovations 
were becoming unbearable. They well believed that resistance would bring 
cruel revenge upon the Waldstgtte, but they were one in the sentiment that it 
were better to endure death than an unjust yoke. With these thoughts, 
they decided that each should sound his friends and relatives. 

The Oath on the BuUi 

That they might see one another in safety, they picked out the RiitU, a 
grassy mead upon a height in a lonely region near ^e Lake of Lucerne, not 
far from the boundary between Unterwalden and Uri (on the spot where ^ 
Mythenetein stands solitary). There they often took counsel Umther, in 
the stillness of night, concerning the liberation of the people, and brou^t 
news to one another as to how they progressed in preparing for this dm. 
Thither came Fiirst and Emi von der Halden of Melchthal Ey lonely paths; 
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Btauffacher in his boat; and from Unterwalden, the son of Stauffacher^s sis- 
ter, Ihe squire of Rudenz. From various hamlets, they brought friends to 
the Riitli. There, without fear, one entrusted to another his thoughts. The 
more dangerous the deed, the more firmly were their hearts bound together. 

On the night of Wednesday before St. Martin’s Day, 1307, Fiirst, Von der 
Halden, and Stauffacher each brought to this spot ten honourable men of 
his land, men who had honestly opened their hearts to all three of them. 
When these three-and-thirty stout-hearted men, full of the consciousness of 
their inherited freedom and everlasting bond of brotherhood, and united by 
the dangers of the times, were gathered on the Riitli, they feared neither King 
Albert nor the might of Austria. In this night they gave one another their 
hands, and made a pledge to the effect that in these matters none of them 
would undertake anything upon his own judgment; none would forsake the 
others, they would in this friendship live and die; each would, upon common 
counsel, so uphold the innocent people of his own valley in their ancient rights 
that all the Confederate people forever might have the benefit of this friend- 
ship; they would not alienate from the counts of Habsburg the smallest part 
of all their estates, their rights, or their own people; the bailiffs, their reti- 
nue, their servants and soldiery, should not lose a drop of blood; but the 
freedom which they had received from their forefathers they would preserve 
and hand down to their descendants. 

When ail were firmly resolved upon this, and each looked at his friend 
with a resolute countenance and held him fast with a loyal hand-clasp, know- 
ing that upon their good or ill fortune would probably depend the fate of aU 
those that were to come after them, Walther Fiirst, Werner Stauffacher, and 
Emi von der Halden of Melchthal raised their hands toward heaven, and 
took an oath in the name of God — God who has brought forth emperors and 
peasants from the same stem, and gifted all with inalienable human rights — 
manfully to preserve this freedom together. When the thirty heard this, 
each of them also raised his hand and took the oath in the name of God 
and the saints. As to the manner of fulfilling their purpose, all were united. 
Then each went to his cottage, kept quiet, and looked ^ter the wintering of 
his cattle. 

William Tell 

It now happened that the bailiff Herrmann Gessler was shot dead by 
William Tell — a man from Uri, of the hamlet Biirglen — the son-in-law of 
Walther Fiirst. He was one of those bound by the oath. The bailiff, because 
of a tyrant’s natural suspicions, or because of a warning of disturbances to 
come, undertook to discover those who bore his rule the least patiently. A hat 
was to represent the dignity of the duke, and the friends of freedom were to be 
forced to offer obeisance to that though they would not obey the ruler himself. 

A youth. Tell, a friend of freedom, scorned to bow before the meaning- 
less symbol, the hat; and as a result he was compelled to shoot an apple from 
the head of his son. After this feat, the feeling that God was with him took 
possession of Tell; and he confessed that had he failed in the enteiprise, he 
would have avenged his son. The bailiff, fearing Tell’s relatives and friends, 
did not dare to keep him prisoner in Uri for this, but carried him across the 
Lake of Lucerne (thus violating the rights of the people, which forbade 
imprisonment outside of the country). When they h^ got just beyond the 
Riitii, thecFdhn,' with its peculiar force, suddenly broke forth from the gorges 
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of the Gotthard. The narrow lake tossed its angry waves high; the depth 
roared, and the mountains reverberated with the clamour. In this great 
danger of death, Gessler, filled with proper apprehension, ordered that the 
fetters be removed from William Tell, a strong and mighty man, whom he 
knew to be an excellent oarsman. They rowed in fear past the dreaded rocky 
cliffs, and came as far as the Axenberg, to the right as one is leaving Uri. At 
this spot. Tell grasped his cross-bow and, leaping, gained a flat rock, whence 
he climbed the mountain side. The boat rebounded from the shore. Tell 
fled through the land of Schwyz. The bailiff, too, escaped the storm; but 
when he had landed near Kiissnacht, he fell in a pass, shot down by the 
arrows of Tell. Herrmann Gessler met this end before the hour determined 
upon for the liberation of the country, by the righteous anger of a fi-ee man. 

In the first hour of the year 1308 a youth from Uuterwmden, of the num- 
ber of those who had sworn to undertake the liberation of the Waldstatte, 
was by a domestic in the castle of Kozberg drawn up with a rope to her room. 
In the ditch of the castle twenty friends of the lad were waiting, and were 
drawn up by him with this rope over the wall. The young men took the 
commander of the place, his i^ople, and four knights prisoners, took pos- 
session of the gate, and remained uuiet. Earlv in the Jay, when the bailiff 
Landenberg, in Samen, was going down from the castle to mass, he was met 
by twenty men from Unterwalden with calves, goats, lambs, chickens, and 
rabbits, for a New Year’s gift, in accordance with ancient custom in the moun- 
tains and the neighbouring lands. The bailiff, pleased by the presents, let the 
peasants bring them into the castle. When the twenty-were within the gate, 
one of them blew his horn; and upon this signal each of them took from hb 
bosom an iron, and stuck it upon his long pointed stick. From the alder- 
bushes thirty of their fellows ran, through the water, to the castle, and 
together they took the inmates prisoners. Then they made a signal, where- 
upon the whole country of Unterwalden came together from all the hamlets, 
in a united movement for the preservation of liberty. From alp to alp trav- 
elled the signals agreed upon. Then the men of the Uri took the Zwmghof. 
Then SStauffacher and all the people of Schwyz met at the Lake of Lowerz. 
There they soon got possession of the castle of Schwanau. Upon the Lake of 
Lucerne the hastening messengeis met one another, bringing their good tidings. 

On this day, when the blind father in Melchtlial was again gl^ of his lite, 
and the wife m Alzclleii was happy over the home-coming of her husband; 
when Walther Furst openly honoured his son-in-law, and, in Steinen, Stauf- 
facher’s wife kept open house for all who were with him on the Riitli and at 
Lowerz, not a drop of blood was shed, and no lord was robbed of a single 
right, in the first moment of the feeling of freedom regained, after the cas- 
tles had been broken. When Landenberg, fleeing from the church through 
the fields, from Sarmen toward Alpnach, was overtaken, he was compellw, 
like the others from the castles, to take a solemn oath that he would not 
again come into the Waldstatte. He returned to the king. The Swiss people, 
on the following Sunday, met together, and confirmed by oath the ancient 
Everlasting League.^ 


Critical Survey of the Tradition 

A literature has sprung up out of the controversy over the authenticity of 
the preceding narrative. The following sketch repr^nte in brief the con- 
ception of the whole matter which is general among historians of the present 
day.« 
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oriouB events of the EbmUon lived during 
emtmee in the memory of the people, and, for want of cbronwlers, waa 
haaaded down from generation to generation. In this way, facts were mis- 
repiesented, and little by little, the course of events was reported rather as 
tte people imagined it to have been than according to ‘the true nature of 
things. By degrees it was forgotten that Swiss freedom was a gradual devel- 


opment, rising by successive stages upon the groundwork of the primitive 
l^al condition of the Swiss peo^e — just as the cities had acquired, step by 
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step, their rights and franchises. The 
various revolts against the house of 
Habsburg (1245-1273 and 1291- 
1315) were fused in the recollections 
of the people into a single sudden 
revolution; and, in order to justify 
this revolution, it was referred to a 
time when the character of the strug- 
gle was that of a defence of sacred 
rights against an impious despotism. 
The imagination of the people then 
demanded particular episodes, suited 
to each of the events of that strug- 
gle, and found them in the local le- 
gends. All similar accounts, gathered 
up at home or abroad — whatever 
still remained of the 
' most distantly re- 

^ lated recollections — 

were fastened on to 
^ the exploits prop- 

erly belonging to 
the struggle for free- 
dom. Thus the 
quarrels of the peas- 
ants with the lords 
of Kiissnacht and 
_ the assassination of 

— one of them were 

V ^ joined to events that 

had occurred in the 
Waldstatte. The 
story of TeU’s shoot- 
B ing of the apple from 

his son’s head is to 


be found in Spanish, 

Norwegian, English, and Indo-Germanic legends. It goes back to times much 
more remote than that of the Sonff of Tell, of 1474. Legend does not trouble 
itsdf about dates, and mixes events remote and of different ag^, just as the 
poem of the Nibelungen puts into the same scene Attila and Theodoric, and 
combines in a single story popular tales whose origins are widely different. 
*Hie historians of the fifteenth century (Justinger, 14^; H&mmerlin, 14$0; the 
Chrmide of die While Book, of Obwalden [&men], in 1470; iheChronideof 
Lucerne, by Melchior Russ, 1482; Etteriin of Lucerne, in 1507) have embri'^ 
lished the facts, and have Mded to them unauthentic information; several of 
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them, indeed, have not hesitated to change the documents m order to profe 
the truth of their narratives. Neverthel^, there remained differences among 
the tractions, and even contradictory versions. The narratives are not even 
in accord among themselves, either as to the dates of the events or as to their 
causes and the persons who played a rdle in them. While some of them 
(Hammerlin is among these) g^t a general rising, provoked by the tyranny 
of the bailiffs, others attribute the deuverance of the Swiss solely to the action 
of Tell (the Song of Tell, in 1474, and the Chronicle of Russ); or, again, they 
represent Tell as one of the three confederates {Drama of Uri, in 1511). 

The historian i^dius Tschudi,* of Glarus (1505-1572), endeavoured to 
do away with all these differences. Obedient to an ardent patriotism, he 
wished, by a brilliant and thriUing composition, to set tlie glory of the Con- 
federation in a bright light. He treated the history of the foundation of the 
league with perfect freedom, like an epic poem, a romance, or as G. Meyer 
von Kronau says, ** like a historical painting, whose heroic figures the painter 
groups in such a wav as to obtain the desir^ effect.*’ He placed the insur- 
rection in the period that seemed to him most suitable (in 1307 and 1308, 
immediately before the death of Albert), and has given the dates to a day, 
although even the most ancient authors had not determined them. He has 
added new names (among others the Christian name of Herrmann and the 
desimation of Bruneck ” to Gessler's name; Walther Furst, Beringer von 
Landenberg; Conrad Baun^arten, Arnold an der Halden, Wolfenschiess, 
etc.). He sought to reconcile the contradictions of the first chroniclers, and 
has well arranged all the effects of his dramatic subj ects. Thus were produced 
little by little the stirring recitals of the taking of the oath on the Riitli, of 
the expulsion of the bailiffs, and the story of Tell, of Gessler, and of Stauf- 
faeher, which Johann von Muller, by his History of Switzerland, and SchUler, 
by his beautiful drama Wilhelm Tell, have rendered so popular that they are 
still the common property of all the world. 

But when J. Eutych Kopp, professor at Lucerne, in 1835 published the 
documents bearing on the birth of the Confederation, the inaccuracies of 
those narratives were plainly seen. It was thus proved that the enfran- 
chisement took place fittle by little, by the securmg and confirmation of 
imperial charters, that the Everlasting League was formed in 1291, that the 
Gesslers and the Landenbergers never had anything to do with the Wald- 
statte, etc. These documents show, above all, that the destruction of the 
strongholds of the vassals of Habsburg could have occurred only in the 
middle of the thirteenth century (1247-1252). The most ancient accounts 
(Justinger), moreover, agree with this. 

It appears, at any rate, from the documents, that tradition has faithfully 
preserve certain isolated recollections, and that it has accurately outlined the 
role played by the family of Stauffacher as landammann of Schwyz and by 
Werner of Attinghausen as the head of Uri. Since Kopp, historians no 
longer confine themselves to denying the traditions, but go on to explain 
their origin (as Vischer and Meyer von Eronau) and to disentctngle truth 
from error.9 

Evidence for the TradUion; Its Significance 

The last word, apparently, has not yet been said concerning the authen* 
tioity of the traditioxial narrative of the struggle of the people of the Wald- 
Btfttte against the Austrian bailiffs. Tlius, for instance, a recent fiaper of 

[> » Th« PlaUieh and the Heiodotui of Bwiaa hiitoiy." ^Bnuar.] 
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Df. Hi. von Liebenau bolds out same promise of rdiabilitation as history to 
oeitaiD portions of the so-called legendary account « Doctor Liebenau has 
ahown that, in 1283, the emperor Rudolf of Habsbwg gave the right of 
receiving the tolls for escort over the St. Gotthard Pass to his sons, the 
dukes of Austria. Ihe levying of these tolls gave rise to various disputes 
between the men of Uri and the bailiffs of the dukes of Austria; and by 1319 
(if not already in 1309) the claim to levy them was silently given up. But 
these facts show (what could not hitherto be proved), that at the time where 
legend places the rising of Uri, TelFs exploit, etc., the dukes of Austria really 
had disputes with Uri./ 

Ever wider will spread the circles of those who have become accustomed 
to the conception that the story of the origin of the Confederation, in its old 
customary form, is internally devoid of support as a means to the understand- 
ing of historic facts, as it contradicts truth, and is therefore no longer to be 
included in the history of the country. The Toll episode they will completely 
shut out, and in regard to the rest — the tradition of the league of the Riitli — 
they will have to admit that it is now no longer possible to extract from it its 
historic kernel, the n^collcction of events occurring about 1247. But they 
will console themselves with the thought that not all these beautiful legends 
are to be cast aside, as the idle invention of the learned, as has been proposed 
in recent times; but that, on the contrary, in them has been preserved a 
priceless memento of the plastic tradition, of the poetic activities of several 
generations of the Swiss people. 

But incomparably greater will be their gratification on realizing that, 
instead of legends, attractive, to be sure, yet having their beginning veiled 
in mist, history has provided them a picture of the founders of the Swiss 
Confederation — a picture as beautiful as ever a people could desire of the 
originators of its government. Unshaken steadfastneas in persevering 
towards the aim once selected, courage that suffered no abatement in spite of 
numerous disappointments, clear understanding of the necessary unification 
of the elements of political life — until then unequally distributed — wisdom 
that chose an alternation in the u.sc of prudent moderation and active reso- 
luteness: those are the characteristics fliat brought into unity the countiy 
people of Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden. The existence of these things is 
taught us by the original documents, on which is built up the earliest history 
of the Swiss leagues. Such a gain for history undoubtedly much outweigta 
the too great emphasis laid upon the solitary whirring of a death-dealing 
bow-string.^ 

HENRY VII AND THE FOREST DISTRICTS 

We have spoken of the murder, on May 1st, 1308, of King Albert by his 
nephew, John of Austria, and fellow-conspirators. After an interregnum 
of seven months Count Heniy of Luxemburg was elected Albert’s successor. 
Although the latter, directly after his election and again after his coronation, 
had promised the dukes of Austria to mnt them aU the feudal rights which 
they or their ancestors had possessed under the kings Rudolf, Adolf, and 
Albert, and to protect them against all attacks; he nevertheless assumed 
a hratile attitude toward the dukes, probably incited thereto by the arch- 
bishop Peter of Mainz, the most irreconcilable enemy of Austria. Almost a 
*whole ^ar had passed since his accession, before he visited Ihe lands of the 
upper Rhine and the lake of Geneva; and he still delayed to grant their 
enfeoffmmt and pronounce the ban of the law against the murderers of their 
father and king. 
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The inhabitants of the forest districts, who never lost sight of tte gMM 
relations of the empire, endeavoured to utilize for themselves this disposition 
of the king, and sent ambassadors to him at Constance. With open contempt 
for the sdemn promise repeatedly given by him to the dukes, Henry Vu, 
on June 3rd, 1^, confirmed to the inhabitants of Uri and al^ of Schwyz 
the charter of freedom given by Frederick II and King Adolf in 1240 and 
1297, thus acknowledging them immediate states of the empire. He went 
even further than this, and as if T'^nterwalden had always bwn in the same 
position as Uri and Schwyz, ho treated it, too, as an immediate state of the 
empire. At the same time the king granted to all throe countries, though 
on conditions, the privilojp;e of not Doing liable to be brought before any 
secular court outside their own valleys, with the exception of the king^s 
supreme court. The king appointed as governor and guardian Count Werner 
of Homburg, who, however, was recallerl before a year had expired. After 
this, no special governor was appointed for the forest districts, and they 
were probably subject to the governor of the countries south of the Rhine, 
Count Rudolf of Habsburg Laufenburg, and afterwards Eberhard of Burglen. 
The inhabitants of Schwyz had, for the third time, reached the goal they 
had striven for ^ith such atlmirable perseverance during two generations, 
and had a better prospect than ever of maintaining their connection with the 
empire; the people of Uri, though probably not without anxiety about their 
political freedom when the Habsburgs should be in a position to establish 
their sovereignty all around, had been firm allies of Schwyz for many years; 
the inhabitants of Unterwalden, who until now perhaps had not stood in close 
connection with the people of Schwyz, and liad not signed the league with 
Zurich in 1291, were forced, in their own interest, to unite themselves closely 
with the other valley states, as then they could expect help from the king 
against Austna should the need arise. 

However justifiable were the complaints of the dukes at the infringement 
of their rights — for the king had destroyed their power not only in Schwyz, 
but also in Unterwalden — they were not in a position at the time even to 
dreana of restoring their prestige by force of arms. Occupied with bringing 
the king’s murderers to justice, they were glad not to be attacked by the 
inhabitants of the forest districts and their governor, Werner of Hombuig. 
Even when they had become completely reconciled with the king, and had 
avenged in blood the murder of their king and father, they employed no 
violent measures against the valleys, but sought to be reinstated in their 
rights by the king himself. By their faithful service, and particularly by 
the brilliant bravery of Duke Leopold — who accompanied the king to Rome, 
and distinguished himself in the dangerous rising of the Milanese against 
the Germans, on the 12th of February, 1311 — their relations with Henry 
VII became much more friendly. At last Leopold was able, in the camp before 
Brescia, on the 15th of June, to petition the king to reinstate him and his 
brothers in the possession of the property and ^hte which were their due in 
Alsace, and in the valleys of Schwyz and Uri. The king who, as bm explained, 
was not fullv acquaints with the rights wMch he and the empire had there, 
appointed the noble Eberhard of Burglen to make a full inquiry into the 
matter^hile Leopold made Count Frederick of Loggenbuig his representa- 
tive. The king promised, after ofiScial examinatioxl^TO restore to the duto 
all the ^ds and ri^ts which they and their ancestors from time immemo^ 
had held by hereditary right, and in the quiet possession of which King 
Rudolf had been count, and King Albert duke, by virtue of inherftanoe at 
purchase. 

B. W.— TOt. xrt. So 
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The hopes of the dukes to recover possession of their lands and ri^ts by 
lawful means, without recourse to anns, were not fulfilled, however. Henry 
was too much enaa^ in Italian affairs, and was in too great need of men 
there, to think of allowiDg Eberhard of Biiiglen to return home in order to 
examine into the legal rights and relations of the forest districts. The Aus- 
trian dukes, therefore, applied to Henry’s son. King John of Bohemia — the 
imperial adininistrator m Germany — who promised them, on the 25th of 
July, 1312, to try to induce the emperor to fulfil the promises made before 
Brescia, b^ Candlemas, the next year; and, in default of this, to take pro- 
ceedings himself, as imperial administrator, for their fulfilment. At the 
same tune, he promised to assist them with two hundred men should they 
find that any command of his was disobeyed in Swabia. 

But, before the matter had proceeded any farther on this path, fraught 
with danger to the freedom of the forest districts, death carried off the emperor, 
on August 24th, 1313, and the condition of things was essentially changed.*" 


THE ATTACK ON THE ABBEY OF EINSIEDELN 


At the time of the election to the German throne, in 1314. the Schwyzers 
found the time favourable for renewing their old-time quarrel with the great 
abbey of Einsiedeln, of wluch Frederick the Handsome of Habsburg was the 
hereditary “ advocate ” or patron. A midnight raid made on the abbey by the 
•Schwyzers, January 6th, 1314, had serious consequences. Rudolf von Radegg," 
'**thG school-master” — a monk of the abbey and himself a captive of^e 
mountaineers — gives us a vivid though probably much prejudiced picture 
of the Schwyzers of that day, in an account of the affair in his curious Latin 
poem Oapelh Eremilana, 

'‘There is a nation that is no nation,” he begins, "men who cannot be 
called men, but wild beasts. This nation inhabits a valley called Schwyz, 
and is hardened in evil unto damnation, for God himself has given it up. 
It is perverse, bad — worse, worst. It is spared in order that it may here- 
after suffer heaped-up ills. It carries on wild wars — ever thirsty for blood 
— turns from the good, and cherishes all that is bad. It abuses the people, 
and does much hs^ to the brothers of the abbey. It has tom from the 
brothers by force of arms many a lucrative piece of land belonging to this 
house of God. But the abbot, although not warlike, has yet withstood them. 
He summons them, then excommunicates them, and hurls at them the 
lightn^ of his curse. Finally he interdicts themj but no judgment, no 
interdict, terrifies them so that they give that which they have stden in 
tithes to the Lord. Thus, the abbot trusts in his right, and they in their 


All believers are celebrating the feast of Epiphany, and are praving to 
the Lord for enduring peace. These people, however, scorn tiie hofy oav; 
they are bui^ plotting e^ deeds. The sun goes down, but the other heavenly 
orbs are shining. At midnig^ these people approach us and occupy the 
ways teading to the house. The warder m the tower strikes his beu, and 
this sound tells the dieep that the wolves are at hand. Hie whole swann 
quickly surrounds the building, in order that none of us may flee away. 
Sumbtf leaves us fear penetrates us to the marrow and shakes our kmhs 
our bones tremble — our souls are thrilled, and we shudder — none knows 
where hS Is, or what to do. With tottering steps, stunned by fear, we run 
from the ebambers. Meanwhile, the wolf breaks into the sheep-fold. Great 
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crowds press towards us and storm the house. They demand no keys to the 
chamberSi cells, and sleeping rooms, but tear open the doors without k^. 
No lock, no door, is strong enough to withstand them; no bolt avails. A 
loud ana crashing din is heard: they open the chests and closets — they search 
throu^ our secret possessions. Our books, clothing, and beds thejr take 
away, as well as other things that are useful. They scatter everything we 
have collected which is of the slightest use, and break things under their 
feet. 

With great beams and axes they dare to splinter the doors of the holy 
temple. They dra^ away tapestries, carpets and sacred garments. They 
take the gild^ cabmets of relics, studded with jewels, and the candlesticks. 
They rob the temple of all adornment. They tear tlie doors of the holy 
altar from the hinra; the bones of the saints that had been put to rest in 
peace, and which all the faithful revmnce, they dare to touch with their sin- 
ful hands, and to tear from their rest; they scatter the relics in the aisles. 
With burning torches, the mob presses into the tower that has received us 
in our flight. The monks in the tower are made captive, and the invaders 
ransack the building from cellar to roof. Pulling fugitive, trembling monks 
out of dark comers, and laughing at their terrors, they drag them to the 
village. Arrived there, the prisoners are brought before the landammann, 
and are jeered at by the women. * Zounds,’ the latter say, * these are they 
whose fine quibbles unjustly make us guilty and take away our food from 
us. Let them now find out themselves how hunger like ours feels, so that 
just punishment may fall upon the guilty.’ ” 

After eleven weeks of captivity, the monks were released. This good 
fortune they owed to letters from the friends of the abbey, the counto of 
Tog^nburg and Habsbuig. These missives were couched in remarkably 
hu^le terms, considering the relations of those concerned. A special assem- 
bly of the iMndsgememae took action upon them, March 2nd, 1314. A 
semblance of reconciliation, however, failed to remove the cause of friction. 
The abbot had the moimtaineers excommunicated, and Frederick placed them 
under the ban of the empire. 

Meanwhile, the dispute for the German throne was again in progress. 
*^6 people of the Wal^fitte opposed Rudolf, Ihe Habsbuig candicutte, and 
sided with Louis, the choice of the majority of the electors. At their request 
he at once removed the ban. Determined to reduce the Waldst&tte moun- 
taineers to submission, Duke Leopold of Austria, brother of Rudolf, pre- 
pared to invade the country with arms. How he fared is best told in the 
words of a contemporary, who was in part an eye-witness — the chronicler 
Joannes Vitoduranus (John of Winterthur) — with which we proceed;^ 


A CONTEMPORART ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE OF MORGARTEN 

At this time — in the year of our Lord 1315 — the peasanli who dwelt 
in the valleys called Schwyz, and were walled in on all sides b^ rUDuntains 
readung nearly to the sues, trusting in their strong mountam buhrarka, 
refused the obklience, the taxes, and accustomed services which th^ owed 
to Duke Leopold, and armed to resist lum. This tft duke would not m pass. 
In neat anm he collected, about St. Martin’s day, from his subject towtia 
andT such other neighbouring ones.as gave him ud, an army — about twenty 
thousand ^ting men, ’twas said-* to battle against those mouhtaiaests 
that had risen against him, and to plunder and subjugate them. In the 
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anny Duke Leopold had the strongest, most select, most battle-seasoned, 
and most fearless knighthood. The men of his army, single of soul, then 
came together in the purpose of thoroughly subduing and humbling these 
peasants, who were surrounded with mountains instead of walls. So assured 
were they of their victory and of capturing, robbing, and plundering that 
land that they carried with them ropes and cables by means of which to lead 
away their booty in large and small cattle. 

When the Schwyzers heard of this, they fell into great fear, and fortified 
all the weaker places of the land where there might possibly be an approach, 
with walls and ditches and in other ways, as best they could; and they com- 
mended themselves to God with prayers, fastings, and processions, and occu- 
pied the mountain heights. The whole people cried with great earnestness 
to the Lord, calling upon Him that He might not permit their cattle to be 
given up for booty; their women, for distribution among the enemy; their 
villages, to destruction; and their honour and virtue, to suffer stain. And, 
on account of their refractorine&s, they sought with all their power for mercy 
and peace through the count of Toggenburg — an excellent man, who offered 
himself as intermediary between the parties Though he strove long and 
faithfully to further the interests of both sides, he accomplished nothing 
with Duke Leopold; because, altogether too incensed and flaming with too 
^at a rage, the latter would not accept the humble conditions proposed to 
him through the count of Toggenburg, but wished only to crush the Schwyzers 
and to annihilate them, together with their possessions. 

When the Schwyzers heard this, they were seized with fear and trembling. 
They therefore took up their weapons of war, and stationed themselves in 
those places where there was a narrow pass and where the way led between 
cliffs; and there they waited day and night. Now, Duke Leopold with his 
warriors sought to make an entrance into the land by a pass lietween a moun- 
tain and a lake called the lake of Ageri, but was prevented by the steepness 
and height of the mountains. Nearly all the noble horsemen, burning with 
eagerness and in the hope of adventure to come had placed themselves in 
the front ranks; yet they had not the ability, nor was it possible, to ride up 
the mountains for the foot soldiers could hardly gain a firm foothold there. 
The Schwyzers, however, knew beforehand, by warning from the count of Tog- 
genburg, that they would be attacked on that side, and knew the cliecks and 
obstacles that the enemy would meet with because of the difficulty of access 
to their country. They therefore charge, valorous and strong of heart, from 
their hiding places down upon their enemies, and catch them like fish enclosed 
in the net, cutting them to pieces with no resistance. They had, indeed, on 
their feet climbing irons, by means of which they could easily walk on the 
steepest mountain side, and keep their footing; whereas the enemy, and the 
horses of the enemy, could in no way find a foothold. The Schwyzers, more- 
over, had in their hands certain terrible instruments of death — halberds, 
with which they cut through the most strongly armed opponent, and hacked 
him in pieces. There was no battle, but, because of the reasons cited, only a 
butchering of Duke Leopold’s men — like that of a herd driven to the shambles 
— by these moimtain j^ple. They spared none, nor did they trouble them- 
selves to take any prisoners, but struck dead every one, without distinction. 
Those, however, wno were not killed by them, were drowned in the lake, 
through which they sought to escape the hands of the Schwyzers^ hoping that 
they might be able to swim across. Some of the foot soldiers, indeed, when 
they heard how cruelly their fighters were struck down bsr the Sch^zers, 
threw themselves, ber^t of their senses by the fear of so terrible a death, into 
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the lake, and preferred drowning themselves in the depths of the waters to 
falling into the hands of enemies so dreadful. 

It is reported that, in this slaughter, fifteen hundred men fell by the edge 
of the sword, besides those who were drowned in the lake. Because of the 
knighthood that was lost there, the knighthood of the surrounding lands 
was for a long time but thinly scattered; for almost all who were knights, 
or others of the nobility accustomed to anus from their youth up, periled. 
Those, however, who had taken other roails for the conquest of the country 
escaped the blood-thirsty enemy; for, when they heard that the others had 
been cut down so terribly by the foe, they forsook everything and fled to 
save their lives. Out of every city, castle, and little town, several men were 
killed. And, theivfore, everywhere the voice of joy and ol mirth was silenced, 
and only the sound of weeping and lamentation was heard. Out of the 
little town of Winterthur, however, none were lost — except a single burgher, 
who had separated himself from the others, and, to his harm, joined the 
nobles — the others all returned home with sound bodies and all their belong- 
ings safe. Among these came also Duke Leopold, who seemed half de^ 
with ovemiasteriiig grief. This did I see with my own eyes: for I, — at that 
time a school boy — with no little joy, ran out before the gate with other 
and older school boys to greet my father. 

It was for good cause, indeed, that the countenance of Duke Leopold 
appeared sad and troubled; for he had lost almost the entire heart and 
flower of his army. This happened while his brother Frederick was in Austria, 
in the year of oiir Lord 1315, seventeen days from the calends of December 
[15th November], on the day of St. Otmar [16th November]. When the 
battle was over, the Schwyzcrs stripped the slain and the drowned of their 
weapons, robbed them also of their other possessions, and enriched them- 
selves with arms and money, deciding to make that day, because of the God- 
given victory, a yearly feast and holiday, forever.® 


THE THIIEE STATES ARE FURTHER STRENGTHENED 

This great \ictory of the Confederates had decisive consequences. Not 
only did it deliver the tliree states from Austrian domination, but it also 
strengthened the old alliance. Drawn together more closely by the common 
danger, the three states renewed the League of 1291, at Bmnncn, December 
9th, 1315. The unity of the confederate lands was again solemnly aflirmed; 
no individual land was to accept a master or undertake negotiations or 
treaties, except by the consent of all; whoever should attack or betray any 
one of the states should be outlawed and incur the enmity of all. The fol- 
lowing year, Louis confirmed the charters of the Waldstatte. 

In 1310, Austria made a truce with the Waldstatte, which, while it assured 
her of her rents from her landed properties, annulled all her rights of sover- 
eignty. In spite of the rude shock which the battle of Morgarten had gven 
to the power of Austria, she could not resist the temptation to lK>imd on her 
domains into one compact principality, by the fvdl possession of the Wald- 
st&tte. In 1313, she had brought into subjection the Kj^burgs and their 
landgrafschaft of Burgundy, and, in the west, was seeking milita^ forces and 
support to begin a new war. But the Burgimdialli towns of Fribouig, Bern. 
Solothum, Morat, and Bienne united against the duke. Leopold detenmned 
to subdue them by force, and besieged (^lothum) in 1318.9 The old cfaronir 
cles quaintly relate the stoiy of a deed of kmghtly ranerosity that Vas done 
there. We give the version of one of the earliest cni these accounts ;® 
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In the year 1318, the duke of Austria had a great war with the people 
of Solothum. He besieged the town with a lam force, and lay in camp there 
ten weeks. Above the town of Solothum, the enemy also made a bri(to 
over the Aare, so that they might hem in the town on all sides. Now, the 
people of Bern had sent them four hundred men, who behaved very bravely, 
andf destroyed the enemy’s works, their throwing machines, and their shelters. 
Then a great rain poured over the land in floods; and the enemy were afraid 
that the mighty water would break their brid^ and cany it away. A great 
many of them therefore went to look after the oridge, and to make it heavier, 
so that the water should not carry it away. Now, while there were many 
of them on the bridge, the mighty water came with such a rush that it broke 
down the bridge, and the enemy fell into the water and clung fast to trees 
and pieces of wood wherever they could. Nobody could help them, and 
they were driven towards the town bridge. The people in Solothum saw 
what was happening to their enemies, and they commanded all their soldiers 
to do them no hurt, either in body or in goods; and they at once got large 
boats and helped their enemies to escape, and sent them back to the duke. 
When the duke saw that he could do nothing, he was persuaded to depart, 
and went against Bern.P 

Thus failed the desims formed against the WaldstHtte. These, on the 
other hand, improved the opportunity to strengthen their defences, allying 
themselves with others who shared their sentiments, while the house of 
Austria was occupied with other conflicts and suffered reverses in other 
countries. The common danger brought closer to them the Burgundian 
cities, especially Bern and Thun. They made a particular effort to gain 
over the neighliour whose hostile policy had been most troublesome to them, 
and whose friendship was an urgent necessity. This neighbour was Lucerne, 
the town which, already at the time of the first rising against Habsburg, in 
1260, had formed an alliance with them. Their commercial relations and 
neighbouring position rendered their interests the same. Menaced by Aus- 
tria also, Lucerne was the more disposed to renew its alliance with the Wald- 
st9.tte.7 

The city of Lucerne, which, since 1291, had become subject to the dukes 
of Austria, felt all the inconvenience of b3ing in a state of war with its imme- 
diate neighbours of the Waldst&tte. The great thoroughfare to Italy through 
the St. Gotthard was now stopped, and the trade of Lucerne suffer^ mater- 
ially from the obstruction; its fairs were deserted, its lands exposed to the 
incursions of the Swiss and Bernese, and its burghers obliged to be under 
arms night and day for the defence of their walls. Yet the duke of Austria, 
instead of endeavouring to make some compensation to the people for these 
hard^ps, aggravated their distress by imposing fresh duties on them to carry 
on the war. At last the burghers of Lucerne, weary of these undeserved 
calamities, made a truce with their Swiss neighbours without consulting the 
duke. Although the noblemen in the town and neighbourhood were still in 
their hearts attached to the Austrian power, the citizens for their own safety 
concluded, in 1332, a perpetual alliance with the WaldstHtte, and were 
admitted as a fourth canton into their confederation, on the same terms as 
the others. It was stipulated that in case any difference should arise between 
, the first three cantonsj Lucerne should side with the majority. 

Frederick of Austria had died in 1330, and by his death peace was lestoied 
to the empire. But his successor, the duke Albert II, was not of a temper to 
give up Tundy the possessions of his house in Hdvetia. The nobles of 
Aaigau aimed in his name against Lucerne, and surrounded the town; but 
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the cituens, reinforced by their new allies of Sohwyz, defeated them. The 
Auslaian partv attempted next to gain possession of uie town by a conimiraey. 
The nobles who were in Lucerne agreed to sally out in the ni^t, and, aft^ 
surprising the leaders of the p<mu& party in their beds, to open the gates 
to the baron of Rotenburg. The conspirators assembled in arms on ^e 
borders of the lahe, in a subterraneous vault under the hall of the corporation 
of tailors. A boy accidentally overheard their conversation, but he was 
perceived, seized, and would have been put to death but for the interference 
of some, more humane than the rest, vmo made him swear solemnly not to 
reveal to any living person what he Im heard. The youth was then released, 
and went to the butchers’ hall, where some men were still loitering, drinking 
and playing; he placed himself facing the stove, with his back to the com- 
pany, and there told in a loud soliloqiw all he h^ heard and seen, and the 
oath he had been obli^d to take. The others listened attentively, then 
rushed out and awoke their townsmen.^ They seized the conspirators, s^t 
to Unterwalden for assistance, exiled the nobles who were still m the ma^s- 
tracy, and formed a council of three hundred citizens to administer the alTairs 
of the canton.9 

The treaty between Austria and the confederates had lasted about six 
years, when Louis summoned the Schwyzers, in 1323 to aid in the war of the 
empire agiunst Austria.* In this, as in its former contests, the latter power 
was unsuccessful; and Duke Leonid’s life is supposed to have been shortened 
by disappointment. In 1326, tne armistice with Switzerland was renewed 
by his brother and successor, Duke Albert. In the same year the forest 
districts which adhered with remarkable loyalty to the emperor, followed 
him in an expedition to Italy. Excommumcated on that account in 1328, 
they knew, as they had known before, how to reduce to nothing the force of 
that TO much dreaded sentence, by setting before their priests the alternative 
of doing their duty, or of leaving the country. Against such determined 
resolution, Pope Jo^ XXII felt himself powerless, and said of the clergy 
who chose to remain in the country that their conduct was unrighteous, 
but prudent. Notwithstanding all the feuds and disturbances which crowded 
^on each other during so short a time, prosperity made progress in Ihe land. 
Towns and convents vied with each other in diffusing cultivation, even 
throughout the wildest mountainous re^ons. Consiaerable commercial 
intercourse was also maintained with Italy, Germany, France, and Flanders. 
Zurich and St. Gall possessed linen and rilk manufactures; the pasture lands 
produced hides, wool, cheese, and butter; in Bern and Fribourg, doth- 
making and dyeing establishments flourished; the western districii traded 
in iron, horses, hawks, and homed cattle; Geneva, in southern fruits and 
spices. The trade in gold was prohibited, and that of silver restricted. 

Religion still appeared in ^ its primitive rimplicity. Wealthy kni^ts 
still knew no better method of perpetuating their memoty in the land 
ihrough the medium of bequests for the foundation of doisters. The respect 
in which the monks were hdd, however, already bew to dediae, by reason 
of their flagrant violations of the rules of theu* order, in spite isC frequent 
attempts at refonnalion of their discipflne. Accordingly, no fault was found 
with the conduct of the forest districts^ which, when imder excommunioati<m, 
as we have seen, in 1328, left their pnests free td^perform divine service or 

P The 8 tox 7 of this conspiracy is regarded as legendary by most historian^ so far m Its de- 
tails ate conenned. The date is variously given as 1848 and 188S.1 

[• The foreet states et thu time slso entered into eUleace with Uem and ThnnTor the atne 
Vnrpoee.] 
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quit the county. No fault was found with the clergy for accepting the 
former alternative. Again, it was heard without disapprobation that the 
men of BAle had seized on a distinguished papal legate, who had dared to 
affix to the walls of their church the bull of excommunication against the 
emperor Louis, and had drowned the legate in the Rhine. 

Such violent acts were perfectly in the spirit of the times. The people 
of Zurich cared so little for the bulls of the pope that, in 1331, they drove the 
clergy out of their town for obeying them, and for eighteen years there was no 
divine service in Zurich, except such as was rendered by the barefooted 
friars. The whole population often resisted ecclesiastical ordinances, when 
they ran against their old traditional adages, and detected with instinctive 
sagacity whatever wm indifferent or useless in them. Such was in those 
times the state of Switzerland, which contained sufficieiit elements of those 
great changes which we shall presently see effected in its polity.^* 


BERN 

The proud imperial city of Bern had hitherto been attached to the emperor 
Louis, having, in 1323, joined him and the forest districts against Austria, 
^uis, however, became reconciled to the Austrian nobles; and Bern, tak- 
ing advantage of the fact that he had been placed under the papal ban, refused 
to acknowledge him. The growing power of this town, moreover, had placed 
her at odds with all the surrounding nobility, and had aroused the envy of 
Fribourg, her neighbour to the west. A league was formed against Bern by 
King Louis, the counts of Gruyeres, Kyburg, Nidau, and Neuchtol, and the 
dukes of Austria and Fribourg. A great council was held at Nidau, and the 
total destruction of Bern was determined upon. 

The story of the ensuing struggle of Bern against Fribourg and the nobles 
is best told in the words of tlie old chronicles. The account we give, known 
as the Conflictits LavpensiSf was written by an anonymous contemporary 
citizen of Bern. Its manner recalls the battle narratives of the Old Testa- 
ment. It is evident that the Bernese are the chosen people.*^ 


The Siege of Bern, by a CorUemjHyrary ( t3S0~131ft A.D.) 

When the Bernese saw how the count of Aarberg favoured Count Ger- 
hard of Valentgin, they determined to avenge all the evil deeds done to them 
by Count Gerhard. So they went out armed, after sunset on holy Whit- 
Sunday of the year 1339, marched the night through, and besieged the count 
of Aarberg with their soldiers and machines, but could not overcome him. 
Then the Fribourgers and all the counts arose fearlessly and openly to the 
assistance of the count of Valentgin and the count of Aarberg; and collected 
all their own people and every helper whom they could get, with engines, 
shelters, wagons, and horses, and encamped as an enemy round the royal 
town and fortress of Laupen ' on the eve of St. Barnabas Day (June lOth) in 
the same year. 

In this siege were the Fribourgers with all their troops; the count of 
Neuenbuig wiu his. and many picked knights whom he hkl brought with 
him out of Burgundy; the count of Nidau with his people and 140 helmets, 
* strong, noble knights, proved warriors, whom he had sought out and chosen 
in Alsace and Swabia ; the count of Gruyeres, Gerhard of Valentgin, Count 
• 

[> A posaesBion of Bern toward Fribourg, and the key to Bern's defence.] 
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John, the only son of the duke Louis of Savoy, master of Vaud, and the count 
of Montenach, each one with troops. But Lord Eberhard, count of Kyburg, 
did not come with his men-at-arms to the siege, but attacked Bern from the 
other side, particularly from the east, with robbery, murder, and fire. The 
bailiffs of the duchy of Austria had united the troops which they had in Aar- 
gau, and were preparing to join in the siege. Now these all lay encamped 
twelve days with their men before the fortress and town of Laupen, strut- 
ting and riding about in mighty numbers and in all kinds of grand and costly 
garments. Tliere were, it is generally said, sixteen thousand armed footmen 
and one thousand knights, or helmets, in steel armour. There was abund- 
ance of wine and pleasure, plenty of otlier things too, and very great insolence 
of every sort. All the enemies of the Bernese had sworn together a fierce 
oath to rase to the ground the town and fortress of Laupen without mercy or 
compassion, and to put all the inhabikints to the shameful death of hanging 
— for which purpose ropes and cords were ready to hand; and to destroy 
utterly the town of Bern itself. 

At that time in Bern the chief avoyer or magistrate was the knight Lord 
John of Bubenberg the elder. Lord Antony of Blankenburg, knight, was 
governor for the Bernese in Laupen. But the real chief man and ruler there 
was Lord John of Bubenberg, knight, the younger; with Master Burkhard, 
the arcliitect; and Master Peter ol Kranzingen. And a banner of Bern was 
in Laui)eii, which was carried by Rudolf von Muleren and six hundred men, 
who lim been chosen out of Bern and also out of those who belonged to 
Laupen and of those who had taken refuge in the town. The lay priest of 
Bern, Brother Theobald, like a faithful father and guardian of souls, had 
openly and lovingly instructed those under him in the church, and had 
encouraged and exhorted them to stand fast in their obedience, as true sons 
of holy church, to the apostolic chair and the Roman church, and rather to 
suffer death and the loss of their worldly goods from the aforementioned 
enemies than to go against the apostolic commands and the sentence given 
against the aforesaid Lord Louis, who gave himself out for the Roman 
emperor. The Bernese, therefore, so faithfully and obediently instructed and 
exhorted by their lay priest, that they might escape evil and remain true sons 
of holy church, were ready to endure any misfortune which the enemy might 
bring on them, either in life or goods, because they placed their firm trust in 
the help of heaven. And after they had assembled a thousand armed men 
out of the four forest cantons, particularly out of Schwyz, Uri, and Unter- 
walden, and some from Hash, and the young noblemen of Weinenburg, the 
Bernese turned out in the presence of Johann von Weissenburg, all armed and 
with banners, which from the highest to the lowest were marked with the 
sign of the holy cross in white cloth, and they came to Laupen to free from 
death the six hundred men who were shut up and besieged in the castle and 
the town. With the Bernese went out also the good pastor, who was willing 
to give his life for his sheep, the aforementioned Brother Theobald, the lay 
priest of Bern, of the order of the German brotherhood. > 

When the Bernese saw that a great number of the enepy '^re over 
against them, they all gathered together in one body and placed themselves 
on a little hill, and formed themsehres into the shape of a small wedge. But 
they did not dare to attack the enemy. The latMir left their tents and pre- 
paid themselves for battle, the red glow rose up from the tents which were 
set on fire; the new knights mocked at them by throwing their swords into 
the air; suddenly they came rushing toward them. About two ^ousand 
Bernese men saw this and turned with fright to fiee away into the forest, so to 
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eaDape the strong hand of the enemy. Amongst these were a few without 
weapons, but many of them were strong and armed, and had been thought 
to be Inrave fighters. The rest of the^mese, however, who did not see 
this flight — they might perhaps be about three thousand men — stood fast 
together and awaited the enemy. On one side the men from the four can- 
tons were fiercely surrounded by the enemy’s knights; on the other the 
Bernese were attacked by the Fribourgers and other foot soldiers. But the 
Bernese, like Samson, so to speak, broke the fetters of every danger, received 
the fierce onslaught of the Fnbourgers and took from them all their banners, 
and slew their standard-bearers and many others, and put to miserable flight 
all the rest of the infantry, every one. And turning to 
u ) j help those surrounded by the knights, th^ forthwith 

. slew all the latter or put them to night. Ine number 

H ^ commonly said, was fifteen hundred 

I amongst them were many knights and noble- 

I others escaped by flight and the men of 

I B®™ took twenty-seven standards and eight crowned 

helmets as booty from the dain. 

But as the mmese wished only to de- 
fend themselves and their innocent people 
m fairness and moderation, they ceased 
pursuit of the fugitives. Those who were 
in the castle and town of Laupen knew 
nothing at all about the bat- 
tle or the victory of their 
friends, till the Bernese, after 
they had killed or put to 
flight all the enemy, got into 
the town and told them 
what had happened. Freed 
by God’s hdp and favour, 
the Bernese, full of ioy, 
gave God thanks that he had 
set them free, and deter- 
mined to keep as a festival 
the day of the feast of Mar- 
tyra, on the vigil of which 
this had happened, and in 
the future to give on that day mat alms to the poor. On the other side the 
Fribourgers and their helpers, the enemies of Bern, full of rage at their shame 
and loss, thirsted for revenge on the Bernese, and till the next Easter (April 
10th, 1340) they laid waste with all their might the district round Bern with 
fire and sword and killed without mercy all mom they took unawares. And 
the most noble dukes of Austria and their bailifb assisted the Fribourgers. 
So the Bernese, abandoned by all men, were fought against on all sides and 
could not get victuals or provisions, especially wine or milk, without going 
to the town and castle of Spiesa with armed men and banners and carrying 
home the food. 

After the Bernese had done mai^ things to their enemies they turned out 
anned in the holy week after Palm Sunday, and went to the town of the count 
of £yburg which is called Hutuwyl. And the chief mamtrate. Lord John of 
Bubenberg, with his standard bearers and the oilier ficnmese knights, hur- 
ried in front of the rest who were on foot; and before those who were on foot 
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amved, the knightB who had ridden stormed the town, set fine to it, plua^ 
dered and burned it to the ground; those who were defending it being killed 
or taken prisoners. 

On the Tuesday in the week after Easter, April 24th, 1340, the Bernese 
went out alone wi^ their standards and troops, and attacked Fribourg. And 
the Fribourgers coming out against them turned and fled at the sight of the 
Bernese. And the Bernese pursued them in their flight to the town gate; 
and on that day there fell of the Fribourgers seven hundred men, who were 
drowned in the river in their flight from the weapons of the Bernese. In that 
victory the leader of the Bernese, and their most faithful helper, was the 
knight, Lord Rudolf of Erlach, who, like a most powerful lion, was never 
afraid of the attack of any wild beast. On the next^ursday following, they 
again attacked Fribourg, plundered that part of the town called Galteren, as 
well as all houses as far as the town brklge, setting Are to them. The Bernese 
became famous amongst their enemies for such great earthly success, so that 
it was said on all sides that God was openly on the side of the Bernese and 
fought for l^em, and it seemed that G^ was a citizen in Bern. At last the 
enemies and adversaries of Bern were so wearied and broken with their many 
defeats and disgraces, and the Bernese so bowed down with their many trou- 
bles and worries that all enemies and adversaries returned to peace and unity .P 


Significance of the BatUe of Laupen 

As McCrackan well points out, particular importance attaches to this 
battle of Laupen from the fact that it gave an opportunity for the Bernese 
to co-operate with their friends of the forest stat^ against Austria. It was 
the first occasion on which the east and west of what is now Switzerland 
joined hands against a common enemy.” The companionship of the battle- 
field was followed by a renewal of an earlier alliance of Bern and the forest 
districts and formed the prelude to the later entrance of Bern into the growing 
league.^ 


THE ACQUISITION OF ZURICH, GLARUS, ZUG, AND BERN 

The city of Zurich began about this time to be distracted by internal dis- 
sensions, which continued for years and brought that republic to the vem of 
ruin. The council was composed of four nobira and eight of the most influen- 
tial burghers, who at the expiration of four months chose their own succes- 
sors. Power and office were, therefore, in the hands of a few families, who 
were not responsible to their fellow citizens for their public conduct, or for 
their emplo^ent of the public moneys. The citizens murmured, but sub- 
mitted, until at last one ol the members of the council itself took their part 
and became their leader. Rudolf Braun was a man of great talents, but 
ambitious. He won to his side some of the other members, wko supported 
the demand of the citizens that the council should produce the aoiounts 
the public expenditure. But the majority of the members endeavoured 1:^ 
procrastination to avoid complying with this claim. At last the people, under 
Braun’s diiBctions, assembled in crowds round tthe town house, and the 
obnoxious councillors left the hall, and afterwards the town, in alarm. 

Braun, supported by his friends and invested vdth discretionary |N]nrei% 
formed a new government; he divided the traders and artisans intcMtribes or 
guilds, and separated them from the gentry and nobles, who together formed 
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one class. One half of the council consisted of the heads of the guilds, and 
the other of members of the nobility, and each was to be renewed every six 
months. ' Braun was named burgomaster for life, with extensive powers. 
No iteration was made, however, in the relations of the town with the 
empire, to which it continued to own allegiance. The people sanctioned this 
new constitution in 1336. The heads of the trades, liaving seats in the coun- 
r'il, used their newly acquired power each for the interest of his respective 
craft, ‘ by excluding all foreign competition, and preventing the country peo- 
ple from manufacturing goods. Another great object which they had in 
view was to secure for the town the monopoly of the transit trade between 
Italy and Germany. The runaway councillors were banished forever, with 
their adherents, and fines were levied on their pro|)erty. But the exiles 
found refuge in the castles of the neighbouring nobility, and were especially 
supported by the count of Rapperschwyl, who was possessed of the Marches, 
the valley of Gasterenthal, ana of several other districts. From his castle 
the discontented emigrants made frequent incursions into the lands of their 
countrymen. The people of Zurich, on their side, allied themselves with the 
count of Toggenburg, who was in continual war with the lord of Rapperschwyl 
concerning a disputed inheritance, when, after several engagements, the lat- 
ter was killed, with many of his men, near Gronau. 

Years passed, during which time, former feuds being partly forgotten, 
several of tlie exiles obtained leave to return to Zurich. These, in concert 
with the rest of the emigrants, as well as with the neighbouring nobles, formed 
a conspiracy to get rifl of Braun and his friends. Many of the conspirators 
came into the town under various pretexts, others were waiting outside for 
their friends to open the gates for them. A baker's boy overheard part of 
the plot in a house where the conspirators assembled. Braun was informed 
of it in the night; he put on his armour in liaste and ran to the town-house, 
calling the citizens to arms. The conspirators, in a body, endeavoured to 
effect a retreat out of the town, but Braun, at the head of the citizens, met 
them in the market-place, and an obstinate engagement ensued, in which 
most of the conspirators were either killed or taken prisoners. The captives 
were beheaded or broken on the wheel, together with several citizens of their 
party. Braun then marched against Rapperschwyl, took the castle by storm, 
drove all the inhabitants out of the town, and then burned it and rased it to 
the ground. The counts John of Habsburg and Ulrich of Bonstetten, being 
taken prisoners, were kept as hostages. These events occurred in 1350. 

The duke of Austria strongly resented the conduct of the Zurichers towards 
Rapperschwyl, the lord of which town was his relative, and he threatened 
the citizens with his vengeance. The nobiliW around rose also to avenge the 
humiliation inflicted on their own body. Ine ptrople of Zurich, seeing the 
storm gathering, applied to the Swiss, and Zurich was received into their 
confederation as a fifth canton in 1351. But in consideration of the wealth 
and importance of the city of Zurich, the others yielded to it the first place 
in order of rank. This prerogative, however, gave Zurich no superiority over 
the rest, but merely constitute it as a central point where all the affairs which 
concerned the whole confederation were transacted; its deputies had also for 
a time the precedency in the general diets. 

[In the league of Zurich was first outlined a federal circle within which 
the confederates should render aid. It was an area of considerable extent, 
including all the roads and passes of importance. The principle of arbitra- 
• 

p Thfl diief nttaufaetaxM of Zuriob consisted then of silks, Hnen, sad leather.] 
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lion, of such prominence to this dav in Swiss statesmanship, was adopted for 
the settling of internal dissensions.] 

Albert, duke of Austria, repair^ to Brugg in Aarpu in the month of 
August, 1351, and there he assembled his forces. He formally demanded of 
the Zurichers that they should rebuild the town and castle of Rapperschwyl 
at their own expense, and restore the Marches, of which they had taken pos- 
session. Upon their refusal to coinply with these conditions, he laid siege to 
Zurich with a considerable force. The Waldstatte ran to arms for the assist- 
ance of their new confederate. The duke of Austria, on his side, summoned 
the people of Glams for their contingent. The latter refused, saying that 
they were “under the protection of the empire, and subject to the abbey of 
^ckingen, and bound to take up arms for the defence of these, but not for 
the private wars of the dukes of Austria.” The duke, however, in his quality 
of vopt or warden of the abbey, understood the nnitter otherwise. Besides, 
he wished to occupy the country of Glams, in order to check the people of 
Schwyz on that side and prevent them from sending succour to Zunch. But 
the Schwyzers, anxious to secure their own frontiers, were beforehand with 
him; they occupied the country of Glarus in November of the same year, 
1351, without striking a blow, and Glams [June 4th, 1352] was received into 
the Swiss confederation, of which it formed the sixth canton. 

The cavalry of Duke Albert was stationed in the country of Baden, whence 
it made incursions into the lands of Zurich. The citizens, having resolved to 
attack the enemy, advanced on Christmas Day [1351], to the number of thir- 
teen hundred men, towards Baden, whose suburbs they destroyed, together 
with the baths, the Austrians having retired into the town. But the Zurich- 
ers were intercepted in their retreat near Mellingen by four thousand of the 
enemy, whom they bravely attacked; and, being joined by the contingents 
from the banks of the lake, they obliged the Austrians to retire, after the loss 
of six hundred or seven hundred men. The Zurichers had captured at Baden 
a number of mares, which they drove towards the enemy’s horses, and thus 
threw them into disorder — a stratagem which mainly contributed to the 
defeat of the Austrians. 

Next year Walter de Stadion made an incursion into the territory of 
Glams, but was defeated and killed near Nafels [1352]. The people of Glarus 
pursued their advantages, and laid siege to the town of Zug, a hereditary 
possession of the duke of Austria. Deputies from Zug repair^ to Konigs- 
leld, where Duke Albert was auietly enjoying the sports of the chase, whust 
a war in which he had wantonly engaged was desolating the territories of his 
own subjects. The deputies, who came to implore his assistance, found him 
engaged with his falconer: he would hardly listen to their urgent requests 
for assistance, and told them peevishly that they might, if they chose, nve 
themselves up to the Swiss. When this answer was reported to the peopfe of 
Zug, they immediateljr followed the duke’s advice, and were readilv received, 
in 1352 [June 27th], into the Swiss confederacy, of which they formed the 
seventh canton. 

The duke of Austria arose at last from his apathy, and a second lime laid 
siege to Zurich, in the month of July; but seeing no better chance of sueoess 
than before, he listened to the proposals of the Markgraf of Brandenburg, 
who negotiated a tmee. 

[The terms of the Peace of Brandenburg, as this was called, were some- 
what unfavourable to the league, Glarus and Zug were compelled agun to 
admit the sovereign^ of Austria.] 

The republic of Bern, which had of late greatly extended its dominionB 
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both by anna and by purchases, having some differences with its subjects of 
the Oberhasli, the cantons offei^ their mediation, and in 1352 a diet was 
held at Lucerne for that purpose. On this occasion the first three cantons 
proposed that Bern should enter into the Swiss alliance. The Bernese, grate- 
nil for the assistance the Swiss had afforded them at the battle of Laupen, 
readily accepted the offer. Bern was thus received into the confederation 
[March 6th, 1353], of which it formed the eighth canton. This important 
accession imparted to the Swiss Confederacy a reputation for power and sta- 
bility which it had not till then enjoyed. It also led to the settlement of a 
general system of polity among the Swiss, which, while keeping inviolate the 
mdependent sovereignty of each canton, provided for cases where a diversity 
of interests might lead to a rupture. This last and most difficult object was 
obtained by constituting the deputies from each state into a diet or repre- 
sentative council of the whole Helvetic body, to whom the neighbouring 
princes might accredit their ministers, and before whom all important affairs 
concerning the general welfare of the country might be discussed and con- 
cluded. 

The ei^t cantons— Schwyz, Uri, Unterwalden, Lucerne, Zurich, Glarus, 
Zug, and Bern — constituted for more than a century the whole Merative 
republic of the Swiss, and even after the accession of other cantons they 
retained, together with the title of the “ eight old cantons,” a superiority over 
the younger members of the league. During tliat period they made con- 
riderable conquests, which were distributed among themselves according to 
the decrees of the diets. 

The Peace of Brandenburg which Duke Albert had made with the Swiss 
was not of long duration. He soon pretended that the stipulation which 
secured to him his rights in the cantons of Glams and Zug meant the annihila- 
tion of their alliance with the Swiss. The affair was brought before the 
emperor Charles IV, who, after some vacillation, finding that the Swiss would 
not hear of any infraction of their confederation, took the part of the duke of 
Austria. The Austrians renewed hostilities in July, 1354, by laying siege, 
for the third time, to Zurich. The emperor joined them with the troops of 
the empire, as well as those of Solothum, ^haffhausen, and several other 
imperial cities. The combined army amounted to more t^n forty thousand 
men. The garrison of Zurich, reinforced by contingents from the other can- 
tons, held out for several weeks against their numerous enemies; at last 
they hoisted on one of the towers their ^reat banner, which consisted of the 
arms of Zurich surmounted by the imperial eagle; this reminded the contin- 
ents of the free towns that they were waging war against one of their own 
body. The Zurichers also secretly made representations to the emperor, who, 
naturally jealous of the power of the house of Austria, and weary of a war 
from which he could expect no advantage, at length withdrew his troops; 
and Duke Albert, weakened by this defection, raisM the siege.? 

Terms of peace similar to those of the Peace of Brandenburg were agreed 
upon July 24th, 1355, at Regensburg. In 1360 the confederates again oppos^ 
Aostria. The emperor Charles IV formally recognised the conmderation in 
1361 as a lawful union for the preservation of the public peace (Landfrie^ 
densverbindunff). The men of Schwyz by a bold stroke in 1364 gained posse^ 
sion of the town and lands of Zug, and in 1368, Zug, by the consent of Austria 
at tiie Peace of Thorberg, became permanently a member of the Seam* 
Hus Strict, ori^niJly composed of the town and the land of Zug, had 
been fonn^ into one community and now formed a transition link between 
the dvic and the rural members of the league.^ 
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THE OnOLEB WAR 

The whole of Switzerland enjoyed tranquillity until, in 1375, an army of 
strangers, French and Englishmen, after ravaging Alsace and the borders of 
t^ lu^e, invaded the country on the banks of the Aare, and, carrjring fire 
and sword, advanced along the Limmat as far as Wettingen. This unex- 
pected irruption, which recalled to mind the former incursions of the northern 
tribes, was led by En^errand de Coucy, a French nobleman, who had inher- 
ited, through his mother, a grand-daughter of the emperor Albert, several 
towns and castles in Alsace and Aargau, of which, however, he bad never 
obtained possession. Leopold of Austria, E^errand’s cousin, refused to 
deliver up to him his motner’s portion, and Enguerrand, who had married 
Isabella, princess of England, availing himself of the peace between that 
country and France, came with a lai^ army of adventurers, chiefly English, 
to bis inheritance by force of arms. 

The invaders, dividing their forces, advanced with a strong party towards 
Bern. One of their principal leaders, a Welshman, erroneously styled by the 
chroniclers ** duke of Wales,” encamped at Frauenbrunnen, on the road to 
that city. Having met little or no oppoifition so far, the English were repos- 
ing in security, when in the night ot the 26th and 27th of December the 
Bernese surprim their camp They found little resistance except in the 
convent, where the principal officers were lodged, and where they fought 
singly in the corridors and cells. The English were thrown into confusion 
ana dispersed in the darkness, with the loss of eight hundred men. Others 
of their bonds met with similar reverses in various parts of the country. The 
lord of Coucy, who had his headquarters at the aobey of St. Urban, seeing 
this, and finding that he could not maintain discipline m his motley army, or 
procure provisions in a country which he had ravaged, b^an his retreat, and 
returned to Alsace, which he completely devastated. This expedition was 
called by the Swiss the Gugler War from the pointed kind of helmet which 
the English wore, and which in German is called Gugelhut.9 


NEW BATTTES AND NEW VICTORIES 

As the towns grew in power and importance the strength and wealth of 
the nobility in western Switzerland had decreased. To recuperate his dwiu* 
dling fortune Coimt Rudolf of Kyburg in 1382 prepared to capture Solothum 
^ a sudden night attack, but his plot was discovered and the attempt failed. 
Tne Bernese hastened to the assistance of their old allies; the confederates 
also lent aid, and their joint forces laid siege to Burgdorf . They were unable 
to take the place, however, because the Austrians came to its aid, treacher- 
ously violating an agreement to remain neutral. The Kyburgs were the losers 
in the end, bemg forced to sell Burgdorf and Thun to &m; they, moreover, 
bound themselves not to make war in the future except with penmssion of 
Bern and Solothum. Bern, thus steadily pursuing her policy ^f extending 
her tmitory by conquest or purchase, now ruled over all the. teir^itorieB of 
the upper and middle Aare. 

Quarrds with Austria were soon renewed. In 1385 Zurich, Bern, SoUk 
thum. Lucerne, and Zug joined the great union bf south German cities for 
protection against the nobles. The forest districts of all the members of 


protection agamst the nobles. The forest distncts of all tne mem 
xhe learn luone held back. Duke Leopold of Austria seized the 
tumty m apparent disunion to refuse the demands of Lucerne for the| 
of the payment of custom duties to the Austrian bailiff at Rotenbuig. 
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held that she had the right of free traffic. Her citizens stopped paving tolls, 
attacked the custom house at Rotenburg, and granted co-bur^ership to 
inhabitants of the neighbouring town of Sempach, which was discontented 
with Austrian rule.® 

Nothing remained but for Leopold to convoke his vassals and subjects. 
He united them at those places where, seventy-one years before, the army 
had inarched out against Morgarten. The Swiss also took measures of 
defence. Zurich prepared for a fresh siege. Berne, while condemning the 
unreflecting violence of the Lucemaise, held herself ready for anything. She 
would rather have seen the confederates make common cause with the Ger- 
man towns, who, to gain time for concerting a plan of war, sought an armis- 
tice. But neither were these towns long m dividing and joining Leopold, 
leaving the confederates entirely alone and at issue with Austria. 

Already hostilities had begun at certain points. The Glaronaise, taking 
up the quarrel of the Swiss, destroyed some castles in their neighbourhood. 
Zurich, which expected to be the first attacked, had received a federal garrison 
within her walls ( 1386). But Leopolds plan was not that of the confederates. 
Leaving five thousand men, destined to keep Zurich in alarm, at Brugg, he 
advanced (July Ist, 1386) at the head of four thousand horse and a well 
armed infantry. After some days had passed, the army, skirting the eastern 
bank anrl the green lake of Sempach, marched on Lucerne. It was harvest 
time, and reapers were putting the sickle to the com. At this moment, on 
the morning of July 9th, the Swiss ajiiieared, coming out of a wood which 
traversed the route leading to Lucerne by Rotenburg. Tlie duke hastened 
to range his army for battle, but as the country did not lend itself to cavalry 
movements, he ordered the horsemen to dismount. Fomied in a large and 
deejD square, with serried ranks and set lances they marched on the enemy, 
leaving the infantry behind because they would not divide the honour of 
punishmg the peasants. Presenting to the Swiss a forest of sharp steel they 
attacked with so much impetuosity that sixty men were killed and the magis- 
trate Gundoldingen was wounded, before they had lost a single man them- 
selves. 

But soon the scene changed. All accounts of this battle mention tlie sud- 
den change, but ascribe different reasons. Tlie Austrian narratives islame 
the extreme heat, the weight of the nobles’ arms, and the treason of the 
moimted gentlemen-at-amis, who, remaining inactive witnesses of the battle, 
were said to have set the example of flight. The Austrians acknowledge the 
defe&t, but give an imperfect account of it. The Swiss version completes the 
story and gives a more natural explanation of the event. When all was going 
as badly as possible, it says, and the long lances of the cavaliers were slau^ter- 
ing the foremost ranks, without allowing the Swiss halberds to reach the 
enemy, this is what a pious and faithful confederate did — he seized as many 
lances as he could and bent them under his weight, so that his companions, 
advancing through the breach, broke the order of the nobles’ ranks. It was 
then that counts, cavaliers, and servitors fell pell-mell together; even Leopold 
himself, whose ardour his men had vainly tried to restrain, also fell dead in 
the mel4e. 

And that is all of the battle of Sempach. More ancient chronicles relate 
it in a still simpler manner. The Swiss wrote little, contenting themselves 
at first with saying that it pleased the all-powerful God to give them victo^^ 
and that they were in sore straits when they gained the field. Even the 
more explicit narratives, in rating how the victory was won, do not name 
the bearo, the noblest embodiment of that love of country which allowed the 
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Swiss to conquer powerful neighbours. Very tardily a popular song made 
famous the name of Arnold von Winkelried. 

Large booty, of gold and silver and rich standards, was found on the 
field, xhe confederates lost 116 men, the Austrians nearly 700. After 
having, according to custom, passed thm da 3 rs on the place which saw them 
victonous, the conquerors with outspread banners sought the road to their 
own homes. Smft as the wind travelled the news of this victory, till the 
disgrace the nobility had suffered was known beyond the limits of the empire. 

After Sempach the war spread. Wishing to pursue their advantages, 
the Swiss extended their forces in various directions, ravaging the enemy's 
country. Bern, seeing war inevitable, took up arms. Tw’onty-four villages 
were, according to the conqueror's egression, “blown sky high." Bern 
exacted homage from the towns of Thorberg, Unters4en, and the upper 
Siinmen Thai. Then she turned her forces against Fril^urg, where l^e 
Austrian party again ruled. Time after time the Bernese med to seize 
Fribourg and the Fribourgese to surprise Bern. [The Bernese finally took 
poss^ion of the dominions of Fribou^ and Austria in the Bernese Oberland 
and in Seeland]. 

THE BATTLE OF NAFEL3 AND SUBSEQUENT PEACE 

Elsewhere war had also pursued its course. The Glaronai^, believing 
their independence assured by the victory of Scmpach, had constituted them- 
selves a free people, and had, with confederate aid, taken Wesen by assault. 
The Austrians, however, thanks to agents they had in that place, had no 
trouble in regaining possession (Febru^, 1388). Soon after, they presented 
themselves to the number of about six thousand men on the borders of the 
Glarus county, ordering submission. 

This was in winter. Accumulated snow on the Alps separated the Swiss 
from their allies. Reduced to their own small number, they nevertheless 
ranged themselves behind an intrenchment constructed from one mountain 
to another in the environs of Nafels. Mattis am Buhl commanded them. 
When on the 9th of April he saw the Austrian army on the march, he 
sent orders for every member of the confederation to sound the alarm, 
while, by a vigorous resistance, he gave the people time to assemble. The 
moment came when he saw himself constrained to yield to numbers. 
The Austrian army was spreading in wave after wave on every side, seiz- 
ing the flocks, burning NSiels, and seeking booty. Am Buhl led his little 
group to the side of a mountain (an der Kauti) SP that they could not be 
surrounded. There, passing through the enemy by detachments of twenty, 
thirty, or sixty men, came contingents from the valley. The women ana 
children fled into the Alps, leading the cattle. Thirty auxiliaries of Schwyz 
succeeded in passing the mountains. 

The Austrians^ in their turn, re-formed. They were ranged in battle 
when the Glaronaise rained on them showers of stones, wounemg both men 
and horses and throw^ the ranks into confusion. Then, agile ja usual, 
thev fell on their enemies, throwing them off their horses and ceverizu them 
with wounds. Ten times they had to retire^ yet ten times returned. The 
eleventh onslau^t was decisive; for, seized this timb with panic, the Austriam 
fled^ and being notly pursued perished in great numbers either in the )dain 
or m the waters of the Linih. TSeventeen hundred Austrians are said to 
have perished.] The battle of NSfels is sUll celebrated every yeas on the 
first Thursday in ApriL 
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Durlig &e days i^cTi followed the battle of N&fels, contin^ts of eon- 
fedeitetes arrived one after the other, to learn from the Glaronaise how th^ 
had helped themselves. All together they meant to march on Wesen, wBeii 
they learned that the enemy had forestalled them and destroyed this town 
with their own hands. Then was formed a plan for profiting by these cir- 
cumstances to seize Rapperschwyl, but the resistance of the iimabitants con- 
strained them to go away after thi^ weeks. They returned to their homes 
^hting on the way and pilla^ng and seizing booty on the enemy’s territories. 
Inese were the fiiml ho^ilities. After a year’s warfare the country showed 
towns and villages reduced to ashes, stores destroyed, premature harvests 
hastily reaped. Famine followed in the train of high prices. Taking in the 
rituation, seeing their treasure exhausted, their armies dispersed, as well as 
fiefs lost, Argovia and Thurgovia in danger, the dukes and Leopold’s son 
laid down their arms. A seven years’ peace was concluded [April, 1389]. 
The Swiss kept their conquests.^ 


THE CONFEDERATE RELATIONS STRENGTHENED 

Glams was at this time definitely acknowledged a member of the league.<> 
No further members were admitted till 1481, af<^er the Burgundian war. 
But, in order thoroughly to understand the nature of the league, it must be 
remembered that, while each of the five new members was allied with the 
orij^nal nucleus — the three forest districts — these five were not directly 
allied to one another; Lucerne was allied with Zurich and Zug; Zurich with 
Lucerne, Zug, and Glams; Glams with Zurich; Zug with Lucerne and Zurich; 
Bern with no one except the three original members./ 

The defeats of Sempach and Nhfels gave to the Austrian power in Swit- 
zerland a blow from which it never recovered. The feudal nobility, the 
vassals of Austria, had lost in those fights their bravest leaders; and the 
dukes of Austria, occupied with others matters, neglected the affairs of 
Switzerland. The feudatories, finding themselves unsupported, made the 
best terms they could with the cantons; some of them, being in want of 
money, sold or mortgaged their estates and jurisdictions to the wealthy 
towns of Zurich, Bern, or Solothum; others entered into co-burgherships 
with them, engaging to assist them in their wars. In a few years more than 
forty lordships telonging to the dukes of Austria, or to vassals of that house, 
came into possession of the Swiss confederates, especially of Bern and Zurich. 

In 1393 Leopold, duke^f Austria, and son of the Leopold who was killed 
at Sempach^ came to Baden on the Limmat, and thence he endeavoured to 
sow dimension among the Swiss, with whom, however, he was at peace at 
the time. He succeeded in brioing Rudolf Schdn, burgomaster of Zurich, 
and some of the other councillom of state, or members of the executive, who 
agreed to conclude a treaty offensive and defensive between Zurich and 
Austria, one of the conditions of which was that Zurich should not support 
the othw cantons in the possesaon of the territories they had seized during 
the last war. A draft of the treaty was made out and sent to Leopold for 
Ms sanction. All this was done by the burgomaster without consulting the 
great or legidalive council of Zurich. 

Meantime the other cantons having heard of the negotiation, became 
ahumed. and sent deputies to Zurich to remonstrate against a transaction 
which tfiey denounced as a treason against the federal allianoe which bound 
Zurich to the rest of the Swiss. The Swiss deputies insisted upon the question 
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bein|[ referred to the great council; and appealed to Che oitasens whom they 
met in the streets. These angrily and clamorously demanded tin convooa* 
tidh of the great council. The magistrates were ooliged to comply, and the 
great council, being assembled, summoned a meeting of the commune, or 
^neral assembly of the citizens. These impeached the magistrates, and 
ordered them for trial before the “council of two hundred,” or great council, 
which pronounced that the alliance with Austria was ille^, and condemns 
Rudolf Schdn, and soventocii cither individuals concerned i.i it, to bani^- 
ment. After this the council and burghers together atloptf*d several resolu- 
tions, to the effect that in future the burgomaster and .•riuncillors of state 
and tribunes should renewe^i every six months and I’lat the councillors 
should be chosru fiom among all ciasse- of citizen j without exclusion. 
Duke Leopold, bein^, thus baffled v* ^us sihcnie of ci»‘taching Zurich from 
the confederation, and unwilling to vommonw hostilities, entered into a 
fresh treaty with the Swibs in 1304, rerx \ uig the former truce for twen^ 
years longer, and regulating the quest ou ot their recent acquisitions. It 
was after the death of l)uke Leoi>nld and fluring the disputed successions 
and weak administration of the dukes Albert IV and Albert V, that Austria 
lost her remaining influence in Hol'etia.? 

The treaty ot I tOI was piolnngi il m 1412 for fifty years. The hundred 
years’ struggle of the Swiss League to throw off all political dependence on 
the Habsburgs was thus finally crowned with success. The confederatipn 
as a whole was relieved from the overlord‘*hip of the Habsburgs, to whom, 
however, all their rights and dues as landed proprietors were expressly re- 
served. Thus the distinction always made by the confederates between the 
Habsburgs as rulers and as land owners was once more upheld; and though 
that powerful family entertained hopes of recovering its former rights, so 
that technically the treaties of 1389, 1394, and 1412 were but truces, it finally 
and forever renounced all its feudal rijghts and privileges within the confed- 
eracy of the “everlasting compact” of 1424.® 


THE PFAFFENBRIEF AND THE BEMPACHER BRIEF 

The course of events compelled the confederates to strengthen and reflate 
their political relations by the adoption of principle bimUng upon all. when 
the provost of the cathedral of Zurich, after becoming ^Ity of an attempt on 
the life of Peter von Gundoldin^ [mayor of Lucern^,Tiad refused to appear 
before the civil tribunal, the majority of the confederates adopted the prin- 
ciple that the clergy should be subject to the authority of the state. This 
was done in the decree of September 7th, 1370, known as the Pfaffenbrief. 

On the 10th of July, 1393, the eight confederates adopted a common 
military ordinance, the Sempacher Brief (Letter of Sempach). By this 
they forbade all individual enterprises, pillage, Relation of sacred places, 
and. violence to women and defenceless ^rls. This is the only example of a 
regulation of military discipline in the interest of humanity du.«ng feudu 
times and affords good evidence of the noble principles which actuated the 
lea^e and the lofty aims towards which it strove. 

These two documents were confirmed by oath every five yeani, nto m 
other treaties. It is plain from all these facts that the oonfederatM did not 
have from the beginning a preconceived design and did not malm their 
in the full consciousness of a chosen mission. They strove rather tb tww 
et^ by step whatever circumstances rendered posable. This lack of ann 
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was, it is true, a tax upon ener^ orenthufflasm for internal progress; and 
servied as a deterrent trom decisive actions. And yet, when the conduct 
of the confederation is contrasted with the disorderly movements of the 
lower classes in France, England, etc., we praise the moderation that pre- 
served the confederation from all violent reaction and permitted it to continue 
tranquilly its onward march.9 





Tbo |;r«at vutoiv at ^iintacb not raerel^ vastl} increarc'l tlie 
fame if the Fv<rla8tmg Leagnt but alao enabled it to extend both 
its mflaemc and itB tt rntnry. Ihe hfteenth century is the ])enod 
Trhen both the league and ite several membtrs look the aggressive, 
and the expansion of their power and lands cannot lie better seen 
than by oomparing the state of thmgs at the beginnmg and at the 
end of this century — W A B CooLiiXiK ^ 


THF I MANCIPATION OP APPENZELL 

About the beginning of the fifteenth century, misunderstandings arose 
between the mountaineers of Appenzell and their loid, the abbot of St. Gall 
The agents of the abbot encroached on the privile^s of the people, and 
levied taves in a harsh and oppressive manner one of them, the bailiff of 
Schwendi, exacted a duty on the cheese and butter which were earned to 
market, and he kept two fierce mastiffs to fly at anyone who attempted to 
pass the toU-Wse without having paid the duty. Ine bailiff of the town of 
Appenzell had the right of catd or “chattel,*' m virtue of which the best 
garment of every man who died became his perquisite He one day caused 
the grave of a man lately buried to be reopened, in older to seize the clothes 
in T^ich the children of the deceased had dressed their parent. 

These and many other vexations, joined to the example of their neigh- 
bours the Swiss, led the Appenzellers to think of emancipating thrives 
from the abbot's rule On a fixed day they rose, surprised the castles, aikd 
drove the bailiffs away. The abbot Cuno of Staufen, hapng no means of 
suppressiiig the revolt, applied to the imperial towns^f Swabia, who 
his allies, and who sent messengers into ApTCnzell. The 
they were ready to pay the abbot his la^ufdues as 
his bailiffs among a certain number of honest men whom they wohld pro^ 
to him. The imperial towns, however, rejected 

that the former bailiffs of the abbot should be ipi^M and th^ tbr^ 

081 
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poEntion between Germany and Italy rendered it a place of considerable 
tiade, which the industry of its inhaoitants had increased by the establish- 
ment of manufactures, l^e people of St. Gall had also their mevances 
against the abbot ; they listened readily to their neighbours of Appenzell, 
and formed an alliance with them [1401] for the purpose of defending their 
resijective privil^s. The abbot, incensed at this, redoubled his severity 
against the Appenzellers, and appealed again to the league of the imperial 
towns of Swabia, which decided that the alliance between St. Gall and Appen- 
zell must be dissolved, but that the abbot should choose his bailiffs from 
among the natives of the latter country. St. Gall submitted to this decision. 

The Appenzellers, perceiving that the nobility of the imperial towns pre- 
ferred the friendship of a prince abbot to the interests of a race of humble 
mountaineers, addressed themselves to their brethren of the Swiss cantons, 
expecting more sympathy from that quarter. Schwyz and Glams alone 
answeredf the call; the former entered into a co-burghership with the ijeople 
of Appenzell [1402], and Glarus, without stipulating any act of alliance, 
proclaimed that all those among the citizens who chose to serve in the cause 
of Appenzell were free so to do. All the inliabitants of Appenzell attended 
in tneir respective rhodes,‘ and they all swore to each other, and to the 
landammann of the village of Appenzell, to remain firmly united for the defence 
of their common rights. On hearing this, the imperial towns, urged again 
by the abbot, collected a considerable force, both horse and foot, and sent 
it to St. Gall, where the abbot reviewed and entertained them. Thence 
they proceeded towards Trogen, a village of Appenzell, the cavalry in full 
armour, followed by five thousand infantry. 

On the 15th of May, 1403, they entered the hollow pass of Speicher. 
The men of Appenzell, informed by their scouts of the approach of the enemy, 
had left their wives and children, and after receiving the blessings of their 
a^d parents they posted themselves, to the number of two thousand, on 
the summit of the mountain; eighty of them advanced to the cliffs which 
overhang the hollow way, while three himdred men of Schwyz and two 
hundred of Glarus placed themselves in the wood on each side of the road. 
The enemy's cavaliy boldly ascended the mountain. The eighty Appen- 
zellers began the attack with their slings, whilst the men of Glarus and of 
Schwyz rushed upon the flanks of the column. The cavaliy, pressed in a 
narrow way, spurred their horses to gain the plain on the summit of the hill, 
when they perceived the whole force of Appenzell advancing to meet them. 
At this sight the leaders of the column ordered a retreat, in order to regain 
the open country below. The dismal word “Retire!” sounded along the 
files of the long column: the infantry in the rear tliought all was lost, and 
began to disband — the people of Appenzell, Schwyz, and Glarus fell from 
every side on the cavalry cooped up in the hollow way. Six hundred cava- 
liers lost their lives; the rest spurred their horses tlirough the ranks of their 
own infantry; the rout became general, and the discoi^ted troops reached 
St. Gall in we ^atest confusion. 

The imperial towns, disheartened by this defeat and having lost many 
of their most distinguished warriors, forsook the cause of the abbot and 
made their peace with Appenzell. The abbot, deeming himself not safe 
in St. Gall, retired to Wyl. The AppenzeUers, being masters of the country, 
attacked and destroyed his castles, and ravaged his domains. The abbot 
and the gentry, his vassals, implored the assistance of Frederick duke of 

[' Rhodes, from Soite, troop or band, means the eommunes or hundreds into which 
Appena^ is ^vided. This denomination continues to the present day. J 
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wl», after boidb heatation, assembled a force in the Tyrol, which 
116 dividBa into two column^ the stronger ftdv&nced on th e 17th of June 
1405, from Alstetten, in the Rheinthal, by the mountain called Am Stoss, on 
the borders of Appenzell. The count Rudolf of Werdenberg, who W 
been deprived by the dukes of Austria of his possessions in the Rheinthal, 
offered his services to the Appenzellers, and, tluowing aside his knightly 
armour, assumed their mountain costume. He was unanimously entrusted 
with the defence of the country. 

The Appenzellers had posted themselves on the mountain, from whence 
they threw down enormous stones and trunks of tre(*s on the advancing 
column. The day was rainy, so that the slope upon whIeL th(' Appenzellers 
were posted, and which was covered with short grass, was extreme^ slippery. 
The Austrians had scarcely reached i\\p^ middle of the ascent when Rudolf 
gave his men the simal to advance. Hie Appenzellers were barefooted, and 
they ri^ed safely down the hill upon the enemy, whose ranks were thrown 
into disorder and whose bowstrings were rendered unserviceable by the 
rain. The Austrians, however, fought desperately man to man with sword 
and spear. On a sudden they perceived on the hills a fresh body of Appen- 
zellers, which threatened to cut off their retreat. A general panic then 
seized them: it was no lunger a fight, but a slaughter; and the streams of 
rain flowing down the sides of the hill were reddened with the blood of the 
invaders. The combat and the pursuit lasted six hours, after which the 
Appenzellers returned to the field of battle, and there, falling on their knees, 
they returned thanks to the Almighty for the deliverance of their country. 
The troop whose appearance had decided the flight of the Austrians was com- 
posed of the women of Appenzell, in shepherds^ frocks, who had come to 
share the dangers of their husbands and their brothers! 

Duke Frederick, who had advanced with another body of troops from 
Arbon, and vainly besieged the town of St. Gall, attempted to penetrate 
into Appenzell from another side, but was also repulsed and obliged to retire 
into the Tyrol. The Appenzellers now formed an alliance with St. Gall, 
conquered the Rheinthal, and advanced into the Tyrol, whilst another body 
assisted their allies of Schwyz in conquering the valley of Waggis and the 
Lower March, which have ever since formed part of the latter canton. The 
war of Appenzell lasted five years, during which the shepherds of that coun- 
try, whose name was hardly known before made themselves formidable, 
extending their incursions to Bregenz and Landeck on the Inn, and in 
Thurgau aa far aa Weinfelden. They took by force more than sixty caatles, 
and destroyed thirty. They also entered the town of Wyl, and made the 
abbot of St. Gall prisoner. It was in vain that they were excommunicated 
by the bishop of instance, and put by the emperor under the ban, in 1406; 
they disregarded both. Their too enterprising spirit, however, received a 
check under the walls of Bregenz, whence they were driven back. At last 
in 1408, the emperor Robert, who bad come to Constance, negotiated a peace, 
by which the abbot of St. Gall gave up his seigniorial rights over AnMnzell, 
retaining, however, certain revenues. The Appenzellers restored the Rhein- 
thal to the house of Austria. They contracted [November 24, 141]^ 8t. 
Gall in 1412] an alliance with the Swiss cantons, excepted. The Swiss, 
in this alliance, showed some mistrust of the newly awakened ambition of 
the mountaineers of Appenzell, for they stipulated that the latter should 
not engage in any war without the consent of the confederates, and that 
in all cases the expenses of the war should be defrayed by Appen^U alone. 
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THE CONQUEST OF THE AAROAU 

In 1415, the famous council of Constance began. No less than three 

K , John XXIII, Gregory, and Benedict, contended for the see of Rome, 
i scandal and distraction of the Christian world. The emperor Sieis- 
mund determined to put an end to this deplorable schism, and for this object 
the council was mainly convoked. But the emperor^s disposition was false 
and rapacious. The duke Frederick of Austria favoured John XXIII, a 
prelate of a worldly, profligate character, and protected and abetted him 
even after the council had deposed him, as well as the two other pretenders 
to the papacy, and elected in their place Martin V. For this Frederick was 
excommunicated by the council, whilst Sigismund, jealous of the power of the 
house of Austria, and covetous of its vast domains, put him under the ban 
of the empire, and invited all the imperial vassals and towns to make war 
against him. The same invitation was addressed to the Swiss cantons. 

The Swiss refused at first, with the exception of Bern, ever ready to seize 
a favourable opportunity to aggrandize itself. The old forest cantons hesi- 
tated; they had lately renewed their truce with the duke of Austria for 
filty years longer, and although the bishops, in council assembled, absolved 
them from their engagements, and the emperor promised them the per- 
manent possession of all the conquests they should make on Fredenck, 
they for some time withstood the temptation, saying that a breach of faith 
could never be justified by either church or empire. But Zurich, more 
covetous and less scrupulous than the rest, having followed the example 
of Bern, the other cantons, threatened on one hand and tempted on the 
other, also declared war against Austria in April, 1415. Tlie cannon of Uri 
and the brave shepherds of Appenzell formed the only honourable excep- 
tions; they remained faithful to their truce with Frederick, and took no part 
either in the war or in the spoil. Bern, joined by Solothurn and Bienne, 
entered the Aargau. This fine province was the cradle of the house of Habs- 
burg; it extends from the Aare to the Limmat, and northward to the Rhine, 
and was divided between towns enjoying franchises under the protection 
of the dukes of Austria and several lords vassals of the duke. Hearing of 
Frederick's interdict, and of the movements of the cantons, they assembled 
a diet at Sursee. The towns were for remaining neutral in the approaching 
stru^le, and forming a close alliance among all the districts of Aargau for 
the ^fence of their liberties, with leave to treat with the Swiss confederates 
in case of necessity, and to join them as a distinct canton, as Glarus and 
Zug had done. But the nobles did not accede to the compact; they preferred 
having the duke as their master to placing themselves on a level with the 
burghers. This was the cause of the misfortunes of Aargau, and of its state 
of subjection, which lasted till the end of the eighteenth century. 

Ihe towns then resolved to place themselves under Ihe protection of the 
confederates in order to secure their freedom, but it was too late. As the 
assembly broke up, and the deputies were returning to their homes, they 
espied on the hills the banners and the troops of the cantons, who had hostilely 
entered the country. The town of Zofin^n was the first attacked, and was 
obliged to renounce its alleg^ce to Austria, and swear fidelity to Bern. The 
same happened to Aarbuig, Aarau, Brugg, Lenzburg, and others. In a few 
the Bernese had conquered the greater part of Aamu, the rapidity of 
their movements preventing any effectual resistance. Lucerne on its ride 
took Sursee, Meienbui^g, ana other places, as far as the Bernese line of con- 
quests. The Zurichers, having crossed Mount Albis, occupied the bailiwick 
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of Enonau, Dietikon, and the banks of Limmat towards Baden. The forces 
of the confederates united between the Limmat and the Reuss, and conquered 
in common, in the name of the seven cantons (that of Uri being excepted), 
Mellingen, Bremgarten, and the countiy of Baden. The strong castle of 
Baden held out for some time longer for Austria, but the artilfery of the 
Bernese having battered down part of the walls, the garrison surrendered 
and the castle was burned. 

The coidcderates then divided their spoils. Bern, Zurich, and Lucerne 
kept each its conquests with the same rights as the housi* of Austria hy^ f 
exercised over tbo% districts, and the country conqueicd in common was 
fonned into bailiwicks under the authority of the uniUil cantons, who sent 
by turn bailiffs every second year to govern them Bern, which had already 
obtained the lion’s share, did not parti< ipale in the common bailiwicks. Thus 
the Swiss republics^ began to nave oxten'?ive subject districts, over which 
they ruled as sovereigns. The practice wms afterwards widely extended: it 
bec^e an abundant source of discontent and civil war, and was at last the 
main cause of the overthrow of the <»ld Swiss Confederation. 

Whilst the house of Aiistria was thus stripped of its ancestral possessions 
in Helvetia, Duke Frederick made lus submission to the emperor Sigismund, 
and, having given up Pope John, became reconciled with the church. This 
re-establishment of wace was signified to the Swiss cantons, with the injunc- 
tion that they should restore their conquests to the duke. Uri again lifted 
up its voice for the cause of honesty, but its scruples were laughed at by the 
other cantons, who were determined to hold fast their prize, and they pro- 
pitiated the cupidity of Sigismund by a sum of 10,000 ^Iden florina By a 
treaty concluded in 1418 between the emperor and the duke of Austria, the 
duke renounced all his rights over the Aargau, and the counties of Lenzburg 
and Baden, and the other bailiwicks. Such was the end of the war called 
the war of Constance, the first in which the Swiss acted on the offensive 
without having received provocation. 


rmST ADVANCE SOUTH OF THE ALPS,* THE VALAIS 

About this period the Swiss cantons first carried their arms across the 
Alps into the valleys of Italy. The cantons of Uri and Unterwalden had 
grounds of complaint against the officers of the duke of Milan, who had 
annoyed some of their countrymen and seized their cattle. The duke refund 
to give them satisfaction. They crossed the St. Gotthard, took possesrion 
of wie valley of Leventina or Livinen,* and then, with the full consent of the 
inhabitants, they occupied the valley of Oscella or Ossola. The duke Visconti 
engaged lie duke of Savoy to reconquer the latter. The troops of Savoy 
crossed the Valais, and, penetrating by the Simplon to Dome d’Ossola, drove 
the Swiss garrison away. The cantons of Uri and Unterwalden next puN 
Phased of the baron of Mesocco, a Rhsetian nobleman, the town.and falley of 
Bellinzona as far as Lake Magglore. The duke of Milon^ sent a f<uee 
under the command of Pergola, one of the ablest wndottiere of his time, to 
prevent the Swiss from keeping possession of tlieit purchase. ^ 

The two armies met at Arbedo near Bellinzona, and an ob^inate oomoM 
ensued, which lasted the whole day. The landammann of Uri, the standard 
bearer of the canton, and thfe ammann of Zug, Peter Kolin, were a mon g 

P The Vellie Lepontlne of the Bomane. The Tldiio, deBcemUag from the Sf. Gottfwrly 
waten the TsUey ia fie ooutw to the lego Magglon.] 
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the killed. The son of Eolin seized the banner dyed with his father’s blood, 
again waved it at the head of the men of Uri, and although he too perished 
the banner was saved. Swiss bravery, however, could not triumph over the 
steady discipline of the veteran troops of Italy. Weakened by the loss they 
had sustained, the Swiss mournfully recrossed the St. Gotthard, leaving a 
garrison, however, in the Val Leventina. The battle of Arbedo was foujmt 
m June, 1422, and Bellinzona was soon after given up to the duke of Milan 
by a treaty. 

These Italian broils were the cause of a popular insurrection in the Valais. 
The lord of Raron, captain-general of that country, had allied himself to the 
duke of Savoy, whom he had assisted in his expedition against the Swiss at 
Domo d’Ossola. The cantons, resenting this, excited the people of the 
Valais against the lord of Raron, whose ambition had already offended his 
countrymen. An old custom prevailed among the people of that country; 
when they wanted to obtain from their lords redress of their grievances, they 
hoisted in the market-place an enormous club, one end of which was rudely 
carved into something resembling a human face, bearing an expression of 
woe and crowned with thorns; this was called La Mazze, and was meant to 
represent oppressed justice. A man stood behind it, and the people came 
one after the other to ask of the Mazze what made it so sad? Was it such or 
such a lord, mentioning several, that liad grieved it? The Mazze remained 
motionless. But when the lord of Raron came to be mentioned, the Mazze 
made an inclination of the head. Then the man lifted up the Mazze and 
carried it from village to village, the people following it, and increasing at 
every step; and it was moclaimed that the Mazze was going to demand 
satisfaction of the lord of Raron, of his nephew the bishop of Sion, and their 
adherents. The baron, seeing the whole country risen against him, escaped 
to Savoy; and the people destroyed his castle near Siders, as well as that 
of the bishop. 

Having obtained no assistance from the duke of Savoy, the lord of Raron 
repaired to Bern, whose co-burgher he was. Bern espoused his cause, the 
forest cantons took part with the Valaisaiis. A diet, assembled at Zurich, 
decided that the property of the baron should be returned to him first, and 
that, on the other hand, he should do justice to the people. But the people 
were not satisfied with this decision, and hostilities commenced between them 
and Bern. The Bernese, joined by Fribourg and Solothum, sent an army of 
thirteen thousand men over the Sanetsch Alps into the Valais. 

llie forest cantons offered their mediation in vain; and the Valaisans, 
having refused to accede to any terms with Raron and Bern, were left to their 
own resoTirces. They fought desperately, and repulsed the Bernese. At 
length fresh proposals of peace were made, and the Valaisans agreed to restore 
Baron’s domains, to pay 10,000 fiorins as a compensation for the damage 
t^y had done hun, an equal sum to Bern for the expenses of the war, and 
4,000 florins to the chapter of Sion. This was in 1420; but the lord of Raron 
died at a distanoe from his country, and his family losing all their influence, 
the Valaisans continued, ever after, to govern themselves according to their 
own municipal constitution. The upper, or German Valais was divided into 
ax diaaim or hundreds, and the town of Sion formed a seventh. Each sent 
deputies to the general assembly of the country, at which the bishop of Sion 
pMdedi The lower Valais was afterwards wrested, by the upper Valaisans, 
from ^e duke of Savoy, and was governed by them as a subject district. 
The VakiBB entered also into alliances with various Swiss cantons, and par* 
tioularly with Bern. 
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LEAOT7ES OF THE GRIBONS 

Another country, more extensive and populous than the Valaui, effected 
its emancipation about the same time. This was the highlands of Rhstia, 
with their siicty valleys, where the Rl^e and the Inn have their sources, a 
wild secluded region, surrounded and intersected on all sides by the highest 
Alps. The house of Habsburg, or of Austria, had no preterisions over the 
country. Its numerous nobles had become independent, holding directly 
of the empire; indeed the bishop of Coire, who had mat possessions in the 
country, was a prince of the enipire. A century had now elapsed since the 
Swiss cantons had achieved their independence, and their neighbours of the 
Rhmtian valleys still groaned under the oppressions of tlieir petty lords, far 
more overbearing and capricious than the Austriau rulers had been in Hel- 
yetia. Perched up in their castles, built on lofty cliffs, they sallied thence 
like birds of prey, scaring the poor shepiierds and cultivators below, and 
extorting from them the produce of the soil, insulting the chastity of their 
daughtem, and disposing of the liberty and lives of their sons. Tlie chronicles 
of Rhsetia record many instances of rapacity and barbarity perpetrated in 
those remote valleys, wWch have never been surpassed in the most corrupt 
countries by the most depraved tyrants. We read of a baron of Vatz, who 
used to starve his prisoners in his dungeons, and listen with complacency to 
their moans from his banqueting hall, and who, to try an experiment on the 
process of digestion, had three of his servants ripped open some hours after 
dinner. In another place, we find the chatclain of Guardovall sending delib- 
erately to demand, for his private pleasures, the young and beautiful daughter 
of Adam of Camogask, one of his tenants — an outrage, however, which led 
to the revolt and emancipation of the fine valley of Engadina. We are told 
of the governor of Fardun driving his wild colts among the ripe crops of the 
farmer Ghaldar, whom he cast in chains into a subterranean dungeon for 
pursuing and killing the destructive animals. 

The nobles were often at variance with each other. Hartmann, bishop 
of Coire, unable to defend the scattered domains of his see, authorized his 
vassals to form alliances with the neighbouring communes and lordships; 
accordingly, in 1396, his subjects of the valleys of Domleschg, Avers, Obier- 
halbstein, and Bergun entered into a treaty, offensive and defensive, with 
the powerful counts of Werdenberg, lords of Schams and Obervatz. This 
was the first origin of one of the three leagues or federations of Rhsetia, after- 
wards called the League Caddea, (Casa Dei) or of the house of God, from its 
being under the bishop’s jurisdiction. The increase of strength thus derived 
by we prelate excited the jealous of the nobles of the upper Rhine, who 
formed likewise, in 1400, on alliance with their neighbours of the free cfmton 
of Glarus. But ti^ey did not grant any franchise to their vassals m the bishop 
had done, and this made the people more impatient of their servitu^. They 
had no justice to expect from the courto, nor protection on Ae high roads, 
nor security for their persons or properties. Several of the elders anflang the 
peasants of the country formed a secret association for the purp^ o f devi sing 
a remedy for the evils with which the coimtry was afflicteef. They assmbM 
at lught timft in a wood near the village of Trons, beti^een the abbey of pisentis 
and the town of Itanz. There they framed certain reirolutions, which they 
oonununicated to the trustaest among their respective neightours. a fised 

day all the communes of upper RhMia sent deputies to their respective liord& 
dftmftnrlmg a compact, by wMch the ri^ts of all, hi^ and low, Aottild 
be definecT and guaranteed, and justice and security rendered inviolable. 
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The baroDB were taken unawares; they had few soldiers on whom thev 
could depend. The abbot of Disentis, a prudent and pious man, who himself 
belonged to an ancient native faow, received the deputies kindly, and 
acceded readily to their demands. The two barons of Razuns followed his 
example. Count Ulric of Saxe, one of the most powerful feudatories of the 
Alps, did the same, as well as old Count Hugo of Werdenberg, brother to the 
defender of Appenzell. Henry of Werdenberg-Sargans, lord of Schams, 
whose father been defeated at Nafels by the people of Glarus, alone 
rejected with scorn the deputies of the communes. In May, 1424, the abbot 
and all the lords of upper Rhsetia joined the deputies of the various valleys, 
and of the towns of Ilanz and Tusis, in an open field outside of the villas of 
Trons, and there forming a circle round a ^gantic maple tree, all of them 
standing, nobles, magistrates, deputies, and elders swore, in the name of the 
holy Tnnity, a perpetual alliance for the maintenance of justice, and the 
security of everyone, without, however, infringing on the rights of any. The 
articles of the league which, to this day, rules that country, were then stipu- 
lated. This was called the Grey League, from the colour of the smocks which 
tbe deputies wore. By degrees it gave its name to the whole country, which 
was called Grisons, Gravhunden, and that of Rluetia became obliterated. 
Such was the glorious covenant of Trons, one of the few events of its kind 
which can be recorded with unmixed satisfaction. 

The baron of Werdenberg-Sargans, who had alone stood aloof in that 
day of joy from his countrymen, soon lost his domains. The cruelty of 
his own agents hastened the crisis. His chatelain of Fardun, after having 
imprisonea Chaldar, as above mentioned, released him upon the pa 3 rment 
of a large ransom, by the united exertions of the prisoner’s friends. Chaldar 
had returned to his cottage; one day when he ha<l just sat down to dinner, 
with his numerous family round a table, in the midst of which stood a large 
bowl of boiling porridge, the dreaded chatelain suddenly entered the room. 
All rose respectfully to receive him, when he, looking surlily at them, ap- 
proached the table, and spat in the mess which was to supply their humble 
repast. He then insultingly told Chaldar to begin his meal. The moun- 
taineer could refrain no longer: He rushed upon the chatelain, and seizing 
him by the neck, '^Wretch! ’’ he cried, ** thou alone shalt taste of the dinner 
thou hast contaminated.” He then plunged the chatelain’s head into the 
scalding liquid, and held it there until Me was extinct. Chaldar, leaving 
the deformed body stretched on the floor, rushed out to alarm the country 
around, telling them what he had done and the provocation he had received. 
Tbe people, ^ready ripe for revolt, rose to a man and attacked the castle, 
which they took and demolfehed; and the valley of Schams and the Rhein- 
vi^d were free, and joined the Grey League which was able to protect them 
against any further attempts of Werdenberg. 

The Engadine, one of the finest and largest valleys in all Helvetia, is 
watered throughout its length, about sixty miJ^, by the river Inn, an affluent 
ol the Danube, and is separate on one side from Italy and on the other from 
the rest of the Grisons by two lofty ridges of the Rhsetian Alps. The inhabi- 
tants epeak the ladin, a dialect of the roxnansch langu^, gi^tly resemblmg 
the Italian. After the emancipation of the nekhbouring vallevs, the p^ple 
of £n(^ne aspired to the same liberty as their brethren of the C&isons 
League. The brutal insult offered to Theresa of Camogask, which has been 
noti^ above, decided the explomon. Her father, with assumed composure, 
told theuemissary of the tyrant that he would himself bring his daughter to 
the cas^ next morning in a more beconung attire than ihe was in at present. 
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Meantime he collected his friends and exhorted them to follow the example 
of toeir neighbours. Next morning he led forth his daughter in her best 
cloto^, and, followed by several young men, proceeded to the castle, near 
which another party had posted themselves in ambuscade. The chatelain 
came out of the gate, and, seizing the maid from her father's arms, he rudely 
kissed her li{)s. At the same moment the father's dagger pierced his heart, 
and he fell lifeless to the ground. 'The men of Engine -ushed into the 
castle, overpowered the guard, and destroyed the walls. The independence 
of Engadine was proclaimed, and that fine valley joined the (\addea League. 

Some time after, the count Frederick of Toggenburg lu* ving died wiQiout 
issue, his numerous vassals at Davos, Maienfeld. and other parts of eastern 
lUuetia, on the borders of the Tyrol, assembled and proposed to form a league 
sinailar to the other two for their common protection, during the troubles 
which broke out about the disputed sueression of Toggenburg. “As soon 
as the legitimate heir shall be acknowJedgofl," they said, “we will restore 
him his inheritance, but our league shall rtmiain for the security of all. None 
of our countrymen shall be arraigned before foreign judges, no commune 
shall form an alliance without the consimt of all." In 1436 they swore 
fidelity to the league, which was called of the Ten Jurisdictions, 'thus were 
formed the three leagues of the Grisons, which have ever since maintained 
their independence and their municipal liberties. Most of the valleys gi^- 
ually redeemed the dues they owed to their lords, but by mutual consent and 
without violence. In 1450 a union, called the Black League, formed of 
many noblemen who disliked the enfranchisement of the communes, endeav- 
oured to reduce the communes to subjection, but it was d(*feated, and many 
of the nobles lost their lives in a conflict in the valley of Schams. 


Alliance of the Three Leagues 

The three leagues now proposed for their mutual support a solemn alii- ^ 
ance among themselves, embracing all the Rhsstian valleys. Each com- 
mune sent deputies, in 1471, to the village of Vazerol, which stands nearly in 
the centre of the country, and there a perpetual defensive alliance was sworn 
to between the leagues, and general diets were appointed to be held by turns 
in each of the three leagues to deliberate on the interests of the whole. If 
differences should arise between two of the leagues, the third was to be umpire, 
and the decisions of two leagues should be obligatory on the third. But 
in their internal affairs each league, and even each commune, governed 
itself according to its own laws and customs, held its own meetii^, and 
elected its own magistrates; several communes together formed a junsdio-* 
tion, having its courts of civil and criminal justice, and a landanuna wa^i 
dected for a time by the majority of voices; several jurisdictions formed a 
league, having its a-nniial diet; and the thm leagues together formed the 
confederation of the Grisons. Their government, like ia&t of thl Va^ 
contained a mixture of pure democratic and representative fonns, suited 
to an extensive but mountainous country, where each valley foitos a little 
world of itself, being secluded from the r^ by iefe and snows dming gMt 
part of the year. It was not till 1497, during the war c^ed of Swabia, that 
urisons contracted a perpetual alUance with the Swiss cantor^ which they 
maintained ever after, forming an impo^nt accession to Switserland, Bm 
protecting its eastern frontiers on the side of the T^rol, and ofethe other 
dominioiis ^ the house of Austria. 
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THE OLD ZUBICH WAB 

The death of the last count of To^nburg, in 1436, became a source 
of fatal dissensions among the Swiss, ^rich pretended to the inheritance, 
because the count had been a freeman of that city. But he was also a burj^her 
of the canton of Schwyz. His widow sided with Zurich, but those sublets 
of the count who inhabited Uznach, Lichtensteg, and other districts of Tog- 
genburg, between the Lake of Wallenstadt and the river Thur, sent deputies 
to their neighbours of Schwyz, and requested to be admitted among its citi- 
zens, saying that such had been their master’s wish before his death; and 
in fact he had himself expressed this intention before the deputies of Schwyz 
and several other witnesses. The cantons of Schwyz and Glarus admitted 
the inhabitants as co-burghers, and took possession of Tog^en and of the 
Upper March, of which the count had given them the reversion by a former 
treaty. Zurich prepared to oppose these arrangements by arms, and seized 

r n several other districts. The other cantons interfered, and prevented 
explosion for a time, but in 1440 the war broke out between Schwyz and 
Glarus on one side and Zurich on the other. One condition of the Swiss 
Confederacy was that any canton having disputes with another, and refusing 
to submit to the direction of arbiters chosen according to the prescribed 
forms, should be constrained by force. Zurich was in this predicament, 
having refused to abide by the decisions of the umpires, and she drew upon 
herself the forces of all the other cantons. Uri and Untcrwalden, Lucerne, 
Bern, and Zug all sent their contingents, and Zurich was threaten^ with an 
immediate attack, when, perceiving the danger, it submitted to what is called 
the jus Hdveticumf or public law of the confederation. Arbiters were ap- 
pointed from the five mediating cantons, whose decision was that Zurich 
should restore all it had taken out of the Toggenburg estates, while Schwyz 
and Glarus were to retain their conquests. 

Stiissi, buigomaster of Zurich, a bold ambitious man, thinking solely 
on reven^, forgot the sacred ties of his country with the Swiss cantons, 
and sought the alliance of the hereditary enemy of their common country, 
FredericK HI of Austria. This prince had been elected emperor of Ger- 
many, and he aimed at reconquering the Aaj^au, and the other domains 
which his house had lost in Switzerland. An alliance offensive and defensive 
between Zurich and Austria was concluded at Vienna in 1442. Frederick 
soon after repaired to Zurich, when the citizens swore fidelity to the empire, 
and tearing from their sleeves the white cross, the badge of the Swiss in all 
their wars, assumed the red cross of Austria. The confederates were indig- 
nant at this conduct; Zurich had broken the federal pact, and in 1443 war 
was declared by all the cantons against the perjured republic. Hie confed- 
erates defeated the Zurichers and Austrians in several oattles, and took or 
destroyed many towns and villa^^. 

At last they advanced against Zurich in the month of July. The Zuiichers 
came out of the city, and crossing the bridge on the river Sihl, under their 
walls met the Swiss, led by Ital Reding of Schwyz, a man brave and resolute 
even to ferocity. A desperate battle was fought in the fields near the Sihl, 




in disorder the brid« to re-enter their town. The old bui^master Stiisri 
alone stood on the brito;^ with his battle-axe in hand, trying to stop the 
fii^t; but a citizen of Zuneh, exclaiming that he was ''the mam cause of all 
this misohiefi” ran him through with his spear. StOssi fell in his heavy 
armour, and friends and foes passed over his ix)dy on th^ way to the gate* 
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Some of the confederates had entered the town, but a Zurieher had the 

E resence of mind to lower the portcullis, and thus saved the city from the 
orrors of a storming. The confederates set fire to the suburb, committed 
the greatest devastations in the country around; they brutally cut open 
the body of the bur^master Stiissi, jpulled out his heart, and then threw 
the manjgled re m ai n s into the river. Tne night was spent by the confederates 
in drinking and chousing among the bodies of the dying and the dead. Such 
were the brutalizing effects of civil war, and so much altered were the Swiss 
since the days of Morgarten and of Sempachl 

Next year the castle of Oreifensee was taken by ston-. after an obstinate 
resistance. Ital ReiUng. who led the confederates, ord« n»d the commander 
and the whole garrison to be beheaded by I ho public executioner. In vain 
Holzach of Menzingen implored the '‘"wiss not to offend their God, not to 
stain the honour of the confederation, “hv so inhuman an act,” “Doum 
with (kemV^ was the answer of the ferocious sohhors; head after head fell 
to the number of sixty ami the work of blood was completed by toe light of 
torches. 


In the following summer, 1444, the confederates, to toe number of twenty 
thousand, laid siegt to Zurich. Th>^ emperor Frederick and his cousin Sigis- 
mund of Austria, being engaged in ilistant wars, strove to raise im anotoer 
enemy against the Swiss. They wrote to Cliarles VII, king of France, to 
whose daughter Sigismund was betrothed, and who, having just conclude a 
truce with England, was not sorry to employ abroad the mercenary com- 
plies of partisans which proved very troublesome guests in time of peace. 
These companies were composed of soldiers of fortune of all nations, accus- 
tomed to a life of violence and plunder, and impatient of restraint. An 
old chronicler calls them filii Belial^ sons of tho Devil. They were better 
known by the name of Armagnacs, being the remains of the faction of that 
name which had figured in the civil wars of France. The king collected them 
and sent them first into Alsace, and then against Bdle, imder the command 
of the dauphin Louis, afterwards Louis XI of France. They desolated toe 
countries on the left of the Rhine, sparing neither friends nor foes, and at 
last, on the 23rd of August, they a^ared under the walls of BAle .to the 
number of thirty thousand men, chiefly cavalry. 

The citizens of B41e sent one of their councillors in great haste to request 
the assistance of the Swiss against this formidable irruption. The Swiss 
detached twelve hundred ‘ men of Bern, Solothum, and the forest cantons 
from their camp before Famsburg, which place they were then besieging. 
On the 26th of August this little band met the advance guard of the Armar 
gnacs at Brattelen, and drove them back beyond toe river^ Birs. The main 
body of the enemy was ix)sted on toe left bank of toe river. The Swias, 
seeing toe bridge of Sanxt Jakob well guarded, threw themrelves into toe 
stream and forded it, notwithstanding the fire of toe French artillery. Having 
reached toe opposite bank, they cut their wa^r through toe nimierous ranks 
of toe Annagnac^ with the intention of reaching BdJe. The inhab^Jliaiits of 
that city, seeing mm the summit of their towers the efforts of this band of 
heroes, made a sortie to join them; but a body of eight thousand horse, whom 
the dauphin had placed on that side, drove them pack into w city* The 
Swiss were divided: a body of them, surrounded in the plain by forces toi 
times their number, were all totin, after making dreadful havoc among thy 
enemies: they fell m their ranks close to each other. Anotoer party of five 
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hundred threw themselves into the hospital and chapel of Sankt Jakob. The 
mdens of the hospital were surrounded by high walls; there this handful of 
Swiss, hemmed in by a whole army, stood, determined to sell their lives 
dearly. Three times they repelled the attack, twice they sallied out like lions 
against the close ranks of their enemi^; at last the walls were battered down 
by cannon, and the French cavaliers, having dismoimted entered the breach; 
yet the Swiss still opposed a desperate redstancc. Tne hospital and the 
chapel took fire, and the surviving confederates were smothered among the 
ruins. Out of twelve hundred Swiss who fought on that day ten alone escaped 
bvf 






VAvJi n t 




of Switzerland, for not having shared the fate of their comrades. 

The fight lasted ten hours. Thousands of men and horses of the Annag- 
flacs strewed the field of battle. The dauphin was dismayed at the sight of 
his own loss; and, hearing that the whole confederate army was moving 
against him from the camp before Zurich, he thought it prudent not to attempt 
to proceed any further, after witnessing such a specimen of Swiss intrepidity, 
-ffineas Silvius Piccolomini, afterwards Pope Pius II, who happened to be at 
B&le at the time, mentions in his epistles several circumstances of that memo- 
rable combat. He says the Swiss, having emptied their quivers, snatched 
out of their wounds the arrows of their enemies, and shot them back. Burk- 


hard Monch, a nobleman bitterly hostile to the Swiss, who served in the ranks 
of the dauphin, as he was walking in the evening among the bodies of the 
dead Swiss, and, observing the streams of blood which drenched the ground, 
exclaimed, '*Now am I bathing among roses.” Arnold Schilk of Uri, who 
was l 3 ring near, wounded, overheard him, and picking up a large stone flung 
it with such force at the inhuman boaster that he fell dead to the ground. 

Two days after the battle, the dauphin wanted a safe conduct to the 
citizens of mle, that they might bury the dead and carry away the wounded: 
1,158 Swiss were found dead, and 32 wounded. The dauphin withdrew his 
army, and signed a peace with the cantons and with Bfile in the following 
October. Struck with admiration at the bravery of the Swiss, he even sought 
their alliance, and this was the origin of the long friendship and connection 
between the French kings and the Helvetic body. 

The war against Zurich and its allies continued the whole of the following 
year; several parties of Austrian troopjs were defeated by the Swiss, who took 
the town of Rheinfelden. At length, in 1446, several of the German electors 
and the bishop of Bdle interposed, and a pace was concluded [1450] on these 
conditions: that Zurich shoidd renounce its alliance with Austria, and return 
again to that of the Swiss cantons; that the conouered districts should be 
restored on both sides, with the exception of Pfemkon and Wolran, which 
remained to Schwyz. The Toggenburg, the cause of all this war, was left 
in the possession of the lord of hSron, a relative of the late count, and both he 
and h» subjects remained co-burghers of the cantons of Schwyz and Gkrus. 
Hk alliance of Bdle with the cantons was confirmed. This unnatural war 


cost the Zurichers more than a million of florins. 


But the differences between the cantons and Austria were not yet settled. 
The vassals and partisans of the latter power in Switzerland continued to 
make incursions on the lands of the confederates. Thev pillaged RhednS^den ; 
they surprised Bn^ by night, and slaughtered its Inhabitants, or carried 
Atm away and obliged them to pay a high ransom; Aarau was partly bunied. 
John, lord of Falkensteim distinguished himself in this predatory warfare. 
On tne ci^er hand, the miss burned many of their castles. Ttis town of 
Sribouig remained faithful to the house of Austria, although now beoome 
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quite isolated in the midst of hostile states. But the dukes of Austria did 
not reward the hdelitjr of its citizens;_ on the contrary they burdened them 
with fresh taxes, and its governors acted in an arbitraiy manner by dep>osing 
the avoyeis and council. This conduct alienated the hearts of the Fri* 
boumrs. 

Aout the s^e time the duke of Ravoy claimed payment of 200,000 
florins, due to him by the city. The duko of Austria, despairing of retaining 
possession of Fribourg, ordered its governor, Ilalwyl. to quit the town, whiS 
he did after taking possesbion, by a stratagem, of tlie best pait 'if the bui^hers' 
pla^. The citizens, preferring the domination of Ravo^' fct that of Bern, 
which had long had vio'S'-' upon their country, submitted 1 j ilic former power 
in 1452, and swore fidelity to the duke of S.mvov. wlio guarante^ to them 
their ancient privileges. 


THE PEACE or WALDbUl i (14 «a A.O.) 

The only possessions remaining now to the liouse of Aastria l»i Switzerland 
were the county of Hapi>erschwyl the town of Winterthur, and the land- 
pafschaft of Thurgnu; and these w(tc lost soon after. Rapperschwyl gave 
itself voluntarily to the three fcno^t cantons and that of GUrus. Duke 
Sigismund of Austria, upon this, ti*eattd the four cantons as enemies. But 
Sigismund himself, happening to have disputes with the pope, was excom- 
municated, and the pope called upon the Swiss to seize on nis domains. The 
confederates were not slow in obeying the call. In 1460 they entered the 
fine province of Tliurgau, which extends from the frontiers of Zurich to the 
Lake of Constance, and consists of gentle hills and plains, fruitful in corn, 
flax, and wine, and watered by the river Thur. They encountered no oppo- 
sition; the town of Diessenhofen alone defended its allegiance to Austria, 
but was obliged to capitulate, retaining its privileges as a little republic, 
under the protection of the cantons. All the rest of Thurgau was taken 
possession of as a conquered country, the cantons assuming the rights which 
the house of Austria had till then exercised over it (as they had done with 
the Aargau about half a century' before). Each of the eight old cantons by 
turns appointed the bailiff, who resided at Frauenfeld, and who was changed 
every two years. This order of things continued till the end of the eighteenth 
century. In 14B7 Duke Sigismund mortgaged Wintherthur, his last remain- 
ing possession, to the citizens of Zurich, to whom it was finally given up tea 
years after. And here was the end of the power of the hoiise of Habsburg in 
Helvetia. When in the following century Charles V was raised to the thrones 
of Germany, Spain, Italy and the Indies,” the house of Austria had lost 
every acre of its old patrimonial estates; the castle of Habsburg itself having 
pae^ into the hands of strangers. 

Mulhausen, an imperial town in Alsace, finding itself annoyed by the 
neighbouring nobility, contracted an alliance with the Swiss cantons, which 
it maintained for centuries after. This, however, led to a fresh quarrel wi^ 
Sigismund. The banks of the Rhine, from Schanhaui^n to^ B&le; were again 
the scene of a desultoiy though destructive warfare^ in whiclL however, 
Austrians were worsted.® The confederates laid s^ge to Waldshut. The 
garrison mi^e a stubborn resistance, but in Aumm, 1468, hostilities were 
ended by the Peace of Waldshut. Sigismund surrendered to the 
federates his rights over the Thurgau and promired to pay 1(X0(M g;^d^ 
dfliMgwi by June 24th, 1469, giving as security Waldshut and Uif Black 
PoirestA 
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THE BURGUNDIAN WAR 

Sigismund was not in a state to fulfil the engagements he had entered 
into with the Swiss. The penury of his finances made him lend an ear to 
those gentlemen who, in their hatred against the confederates, did not fear 
to see once more the key to their country in the -hands of France. They 
determined to offer to his brother-in-law, King Louis XI, Alsace, Sund^u, 
and the two Rhine banks as pledge for a considerable loan. But the maxims 
of Louis were those followed in imitation of Italian tyrants, by the princ^ 
of his time — maxims which Machiavelli exposed later, leaving them his 
name. Evei^hing in France was making for the downfall of feudalism 
and the creation of a united monarchy. The king did not forcibly demand 
what he could obtain by trickery, and he awaited from his enemies' mistakes 
what others sought from the issues of war. Thus he guarded himself from 
losing the friendship of the Swiss by accepting the offers of Sigismund. It 
was to his powerful and redoubtable vassal, Duke Charles of Burgundy, that 
he addressed the archduke. 

Eleven years younger than the king, Charles e^cted from his riches 
and his army that which Louis sought from politics. Taking Alexander 
and Csesar as models, he conceived vast plans which he embraced with great 
enthusiasm, though he gave little thought to making them clear. The pope, 
who, since the taking of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453, had preached 
a new crusade, called ^Hhe great didce of the west” to lead it. It is well 
known that Charles, already more powerful than his suzerain, dreamed of 
founding a kingdom of Burgundy, which should stretch from the Mediter- 
ranean and the sources of the Rhine to the mouth of this river. When, 
then, Sigismund offered him five provinces in mortgage for a loan of 50,000 
florins; when he made known to him the prospective marriage between 
Maximilian, only son of the emperor, and Mary, the Burgundian heiress, 
and Charles learned that the only thing asked in exchange was support in a 
struggle a^inst the Swiss, he saw in the offer a mark of distinguished good 
fortune. lie hastened to give up the necessary sums, more considerable 
than those asked at first, and to receive homage from the mortgaged coun- 
tries (1469). 

He charged with the administration of these countries one Peter von 
Hagenbach, a low born and conceited parvenu, who was avaricious and 
•vulgar in manner, and who succeeded in makii^ his master's rule detested 
and in uniting in a common hatred nobles, bishops, free towns, the new 
subjects of Burgundy and the Swiss leagues. However, Charles laid his 
ambitious designs before the emperor. The two monarchs met at Treves 
on the 29th of September, 1473. One might almost have thought Charles 
was the emperor, and the aged Frederick of Austria his humble vassall 
Seeking equally to deceive each other, one urged the marriage of his son 
with Mary of Burgundy, and the other, who dreaded above all things having 
a son-in-law, only wantra to obtain, without giving anything for it, the title 
of King of the Romans. The throne was all ready: the sceptre and crown 
were expos^ to public view, when the emperor made off without talking 
lea^ playing with hopes that he had allowed Charles to conceive (1473). 
duke's anger was extreme. His approach spread alarm in Alsace. 
, The inhabitants fled; peasants shut themselves up in the towns, and these 
towns shut their gates. Arrived at Ensisheim, Charles convoked there the 
nobifltv of the country. Nicholas von Shamachthal and Peter von Wabem 
presented themselves in the name of Bern. Kneeling, ^ey compLained 
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among other things of the ill treatment that Miilhausen, a Swiss ally, had 
to endure from Hagenbach. "I am about to set forth,” responded 
the duke; “follow me to Dijon.” They did so, but after long waitmg left 
Dijon without any answer. 

However, the king of Prance did not neglect to profit from the alarm 
spread by the duke of Burgundy. He knew the keen desire of the Habs- 
burgs to recover their patrimony, and <lid not ignore the feet that Frederick 
III had even recently put the confederates under ban of the empire. 
Nevertheless, he conceived the project of reconciling the Swiks with the house 
of Austria, and uniting them in a common alliance agaiji-?^ the prince named 
by his contemporarie.s Charles tlie Bold, known in ^ntory as Charles the 
Rash. Everywhere he found obstacles in his ]):ith. 

Since the eyes of the confederau had tunied towards France, Bern 
had become the scene of negotiationb with that country; and iSie had left 
the direction of them to lier n)o< eiiiiij*^^!!! political and military leaders. 
But debate had arisen between these mf*ii of the oli I or new nobility and the 
townsfolk. As the nobility, in ordei- to Income Bernese citi^ns, had been 
obliged to abandon many privileges i»Tcconcilable with the new notions of a 
state, but had preserved neverih<‘lt\^> certain justiciary rights, they were 
called Lord Laws (Twinghorrn). Time came when also these rights were 
opposed by ideas hostile to feudalism. A butcher named Kistler had 
constituted himself at Bern the organ of the new tendencies. In 1470 at 
the annual election for the head of the republic, Nicholas von Diessba^ 
obtained fifteen votes, Adrian von Bubenberg twenty, Rigoltingen thirty, 
Scharnachthal forty, and eighty were given to Kistler. The gentlemen 
withdrew to their castles, while the new head of the republic let his zeal as 
reformer run its course. He took note of the luxury of high-born ladies and 
pre^ribed their long trains, their high heeled shoes. They braved his pro- 
scription and proudly retired to their own lands. 

Strife would have been engendered if the lords, united to the country 
people by a habit of living together in peace and war, had not had the wisdom 
to hinder the peasants from assembling or waging an unequal fight against 
the town. They knew how to wait to see what time and amicable interven- 
tion from the confederates would do. And, indeed, a large deputation from 
the cantons was not slow in going to Bern, urged by the necessity of estab- 
lishing concord in those difficult times. The lords consented that the town 
shoulu hold the jurisdiction demanded. Left free to invest themselves 88 
they pleased, the deputation returned from Bern amidst universal jubilation. 
Kistler, who had not been useless to his fellow citizens, remained in their 
midst as a magistrate worth listening to. From this time the republic, 
fresh from triumphing over intestine dissensions, could give all its attention 




The Everlasting Compact (Wk 

Two men in Switzerland directed and served the politics of Louis XL 
These were the advocate Nicholas von Diessbaoh, and, in the east^n cantOM^ 
the Lucemaise, Jost de Silinen, provost of Minister fnd for some tune adm^ 
istrator of the bishopric of Grenoble. Coming from a fanffiy ftpn wied c y 
eommei^ and ennobled by the acquirition of imperial fiefs, pyw baTO 
had been royal page and chaonberlam. At Bern he was the di^WpuwMr 
of royal largesse and the leader of a French party. When 
advocate, Raoul de Wuippens, and Adrian von Bubenberg, who nad uvea 
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at the Burgundian court and foujght for the duke at Montlh^ry, reminded 
him of the good relations the Swiss had always held with their neighbours 
from beyond the Jura — when they made clear what had been imprudent 
on the part of the confederates in overthrowing a barrier which still separated 
them from a powerful monarchy, Diessbach contented himself with answering 
that those who were useful were always estimated at their right value. 
Already, in the course of the year 1470, he had obtained the conclusion of a 
treaty, by which France and the confederates mutually engaged not to 
support one another against the duke of Bur^ndy. But Louis wanted 
more: the agreement was defensive, and he sou^t the offensive. 

To arrive thereat, Silinen urged on the one hand that the archduke Si^s- 
mund should redeem the mortgaged countries for the duke of Burgundy ; while 
on the other hand he knew how to prevail upon the confederates to allow 
the king to direct the terms of their reconciliation with the Habshiugs. All 
took place concurrently. The house of Austria and the cantons W'eed to 
a pr^tual peace, the Everlasting Compact (March 30th, 1474). The con- 
^fedemtes reinained in full possession of that which they had acquired. The 
^rties promised each other good neighbourship and mutual succour. Imme- 
diately upon the signature of the treaty the principal Alsatian towns arose 
and allied themselves with the Swiss. They made up without difficulty 
the sum necessary for the redemption of the province, deposited it at B&le, 
and invited the duke to receive it. Hagenbach, who during a popular insur- 
rection at this time had fallen into the enemy^s liands, was imprisoned, 
judged by a tribunal, and put to death. Aided by the Swiss, the duke retook 
possession of his lands. 

The Treaty of Lucerne; Battles and Skirmishes 

While these events were in progress, Charles, who had fought against 
the German Empire, was obstinately besieging Neuss, a fortress of the arch- 
bishopric of Cologne (June, 1474 to March, 1475). He had to confide to 
Italian condottien the task of reducing Alsace and the neighbouring county 
of Ferret (August, 1474). But on the news that these “Lombards,” as the 
condottieri were called, were putting all to fire and sword, the confederates 
rose and united at Lucerne, where the royal envoys urged them, under an 
appearance of cordiality, to show themselves “friends to friends, inimical 
to enemies.” A treaty was signed, in which the king was promised, in case 
of war against Burgundy, six thousand men at a pay of 4i florins a month. 
The king on his side engaged to pay each canton 2,000 francs yearly, and 
20,000 francs every three years to the confederates, if he could not, in case 
of war against Burgundy, help them with arms. Neither party was to con- 
clude peace without the other. A secret convention dealt with the sums, 
still more considerable, that the king engaged to pay to the principal cantons 
and their most influential magistrates. 

The treaty concluded, an army of twenty thousand men, composed of 
(fivers continents from the cantons and their allies, Swabian horse-soldiers 
Sent from friends and from the towns of the league on the Rhine, laid siepe 
to H4ricourt, a fortress of the Franche-Ck)mt4, the property of MaiE^ Th& 
bault of Bur^dy. The marshal, succoured by the count of Romont, 
fBaxtin de Vaud, tried to raise the siege. They fought valiantly, but could not 
resist the Impetuosity of the Swiss, their long halberds, and double-handled 
swords. rout was complete (November ISth, 1474). H4rioourt sur- 
rendered. The Swiss returned home laden with spem. 
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Diessbach did not intend his army to remain long inactive. From the first 
montte' of 1475 e^ditions went forth from various points in the Franche- 
j u * Neuch&tel a new house, that of the Hochberg counts, had suc- 
ceeded that of the Fribourg counts, and relied on Bern. Rudolf everywhere 
^ercised his rdle of mediator. His men had fought in the Swiss rahks at 
Hencourt, but his son served Charles the Bold; he himself had gone to Neuss 
to try to bring Charles and the on »peror t(/gether and recon^dle to<;m with the 
Swiss. Diessbach reminded him of his duties towards Bom in letting a 
troop of adventurers ravage his lands. 

A more considorahio army corps crossed the Jura surprise Pontarlier 
and ravage it with firo. The Bemosc found tbemselv'''- undcT the walls of 
this city in the pn^sonce of Louis df- Chulr»ns, lord of ('’hAteau Guyon, who 
possessed on this side of the Jura^ Oiansfai, Orlx% and ICchallena; at H4ricourt 
they had to fight against Count Jacqu( s df* Roinoiit, their fellow citizen, who 
held an appanage comprising the greater part of the Vaud county. They alro 
thought to comprise in their offensive o}xirations all the countries along their 
way as far as the Jura. Th(»y surpri.sed Granson, seized the castle of ()rbi 
which was heroically defended, i educed that of Jougne, and did not retire 
until they had made themselves mnsters of all the fortresses situated in the 
mountain passers. 

A fresh expedition was direetcil on the eounty of Montbeliard. The 
Blamont fort, defended by walls eighteen feet thick, dominated all this 
country and important routes. It was during this siege that Nicholas von 
Diessbach, wounded by a kick from his horse, then seized with an epidemic 
which was decimating the troops, died while still young, at Parrentmy. He 
was not to see the end of a war he had started. He had opened a gk rious 
career to his party, but had also given it an example of venality and bound 
it with chains from which it took long centuries to free itself. Scharnachthal 
replaced him before Blamont. Town, castle, all were ruined from base to 
turret amidst wild cries. His partisans ravaged the land as far as the gates of 
Besangon. 

Bern and Fribourg Open a Campaign in the Vaud (H76 A.D,) 

Bern had not yet declared war against the house of Savoy. This house, 
her ancient ally, was very different from what she had been. Since Felix V 
had, in 1449, abdicated the pontifical power, in the church of the Lausanne 
FVanciscans, so doing to enter into the solitudes of Ripaille, and had renounced 
all his high authority, keeping only the titles of Bishop of Geneva and Cardinal 
Coadjutor in Switzerland and Savoy, the star of his family had waned. The 
change of the title of count into that of duke was far from being for the house 
a sign of aggrandisement. To a centu^ and a half of glory there was to 
succeed as a time of trouble and imsfortune. There was an interrupted 
series of weak princes, minorities, re^ncies; and meanwhile toe sceptre WM 
found in hwds too weak to bear it, ncmles disputed for power, apd tL^ countiy 
was a prey to factions. Finally the hour came when the Sadss and toe duhni 
of Burgundy decided their quarrel on the fields of Romande Helvetia, ^ 

Yo&nde of France, sister of Louis XI, governed toe Savoy counties in t&U 
namfi of Philibert I, her son, then a minor. She wanted to presOTve & 
neutrality; yet hatred of her brother, md the hope she ctoitoM erf 
tf he young prince of Savoy many the heiress of Charles ttie Bold, ineiine d liei 
to toe^e of Burgundy. Around her worked the young prineeet ttiide»jd 
whom one, Philip of Bresse, was wholly French, whilst toe two otofli% tiv 
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bSihop of OeneTa and the count of Eomont, adhered to Charles. The nobility 
€if the country had embraced the same cause. The Gingins, high-minded 
according to their crest, served the duke with devotion. Torrent of the 
house of Gompois, who had made use of the troubles to form a kind of satrap 
n>vemment in Aigle, welcomed on their way the Italian condottieri that 
Duke Sforza of Milan had sold to the duke of Burgundy, while at the same 
time he pressed Louis XI to make war on this prince. Bern felt herself 
jurtified m carrying fire and sword into the Vaucl country, and in asking the 
allies of NeuchStel, Solothum, and lYibourg to join their armies to hers. 

She first addressed herself to Fribourg. For a long time two parties had 
been at issue in Fribourg. The one, Savoyard, the other, faithful to Austria. 
Abandoned by the archdukes, the Austrian party ended by succumbing, and 
the Fribourgers in 1452 floated on their towers the white cross of Savoy. 
Soon after they had renewed their alliance with Bern she urged them to 
j enter on a campaign with her without waiting for the confederates to 
/ come and take part in the conquest of the Vaud counties. Thus Bernese 
\ and Fribourgers were the first to set out (October, 1475), 

\ b They sacked Vully, and received the submission 

U of Morat and Payeme. Contingents from many 

7 cantons had joined with them and the army, ten 

I thousand strong, spread over the country like a tor- 

I rent. Three hundred men of Nyon threw themselves 

into Estavayer — their courage was useless. All was 
chopped up and skinned.^' They came to the pil- 
lage by sea and land. A hundred chanots carried to 
Fribouig the fabrics in which Estavayer did great 
I Eleven soldiers of the garrison were hidden 

I in a redoubt. Discovered, they were handed over 

I MKBKSK, Bern executioner; bound together with ropes, 
MmHHDB they were to be drowned in the lake. But the rope 
broke, and the Swiss soldiery, disappointed of the 
j WjFi® expected sight, killed the unfortunate men with their 

I V I II pikes and ended by killing the executioner for his 

M \ m awkwardness. 

/ « ^ verdun had never been attacked without making 

i ( m honourable resistance. She had prepared to defend 

IV y V herself well, when the count of Valentgin obtained 

I \ 1 \ ■ permission for the garrison to march beyond the 

i i 'V walls with the insignia of war; while for the town 

I >4 iJi he secured the maintenance of its liberties. The 

|1 castle of Glees only yielded after several 

fl a vigorous assaults. At Greifensee those of 

swiMSoLDiaa defenders who survived were con- 


SwiM SoLDiaa 


(Fiftmth oMitwy) demned to be beheaded. But as the Swiss 

had killed the Bern executioner, they 
offered pardon to that one of the prisoners who would take his plaro. A 
Gennan, valet to Pierre de Gossonay, commander of the place, undertook the 
and the captives fell beneath his axe, Pierre de Gossonay the last. 

Toe castles of Joume and Sainte-Groix had the same fate as that of Qees. 
Those of Montagney, Champvans, and La Sarra, vigorously defended their 
lords, were reduced to ashes. The army, increased dally by reinforcements, 
drew neaikLausanne and Gmieva, Its leader, Peter von Wabem, had orders 
to take nothing from ehurdies. Bat the true episcopal towns had, never- 
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lAUsaime, which had amicable lelationB witii Bern, 
paid 2,000 norms, and Geneva 28,000; the parishes of Lavaux paid 5,000 
norms. 


The AUmnce of Bern and Upper Valais (H7S A.D J 

The war had l^gun at the foot of the Alps. The Valais wo*o, at this time, 
governed by a bishop as firm in his actions as he was skilful in managing 
popular favour. German by birth, and horn in the tithing \ Vmches, Walthcr 
von Supersax maintained himself among the patriots of rf>por Valais, with- 
out bending to their jemocracy It was not until a U*ii\ rime after ne had 
forbidden them to renew their alliance with th^ Alpine eant^irs, their neigh- 
bours, that lie lent himself, in 147.t, ^ a i(*n»'W4il «>1 thib alliance. Two years 
after, when he saw the Burgundian i,*r beginning, and a chance of recov- 
ering the patrimony of Saint -Thesduk, u*‘urpe/i from the church by the 
house of Savoy, he allied biniscdf with Ik rn and did not delay marching on 
Lower Valais. Fieri e and Am6d(?c de Gingins, at the head of eight thousand 
men, threw him back on Sion. Bui as the two armies were at close quarters 
under the walls ot ^liis city, three thousand Bernese, descended from Sanetsch, 
took the Savoyards on tlie flank, and forced them to retire in great disorder. 
Tlie conquerors then overran all Lowtr Valais. At th^ same time there came 
down from Siramenthal and Haute Grunyt^re mountaineers always ready to 
work havoc on the plains. They destroyed the castle of Aigle, and the town 
submitted to Bom and became her subject. 


Emperor and King Desert the Confederation 

Charles, however, had continued the siege of Neusa; the emperor having 
finally advanced upon this jilace at the head of German contingents, Uie two 
princes found themselves face to face. As neither one nor the other desired 
war, but an understanding, an agreement was made without difficulty (June 
4th, 1475). For the hope of obtaining for his son the hand of the Buigundian 
heiress, the emperor sacrificed the French alliance and broke his ple(^ with 
Hie Swiss and Archduke Sigismund. Louis XI hastened, on his si^, to con- 
clude a long treaty with Charles; he granted him free passajge to march against 
the Swiss (September 13th, 147.5). Thenceforth free in his movements, 
Charles came to an understanding with the archduke, conquered Lorraine, 
whence came the heritor of Duke llen4, and made ready from the first days 
of 1476 to cross the Jura. 

Charles, in conquering Lorraine saw his star for the last time in ascendancy. 
It was not that his army was less splendid, hisartilleiy less numerous — ms 
court, transported into camp, was stiU the most magnificent in the West: 
but, being no longer able to rely on the Section of subjeete whom he had 
wearied, he saw hirnsftlf compelled to put his chief confidente in the foreigpeni 
who served him, in the Italians and their leader, Campobasao, w&d mij^t 
betray him. And as he showed himself more and more incapable of support* 
ing contradiction, the fidelity of those made proud by fortune wae tio 
lon^ secure. 

Tbe Swiss garrisons had evacuated Jougne, Orbe, Yverdun. to retifs oil 
Granson, on the borders of Lak» NeuchAtel. It was round this spot that 
fjhA-riftp Vila army encamp an army thirty Hiousand strong. Qmisoii 
resisted fifteen days and was taken only by tie»n. Its 
induced to believe that Fribourg was burned, that Bern had suluuutvaui 
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that all reostance was useless; but that nevertheless, touched by their bravery, 
the duke would grant them life. When, under the influence of this fa& 
news, they had come to the Burgundian canm, some were hung on the nearest 
trees and the others drowned in the lake (February 28th, 1^6). 

Charles had a strong encampment beyond the Amon, but his intention 
was not to receive the enemy there but to march on Bern, skirting the base 
of the Jura. Already he had sent on a reconnoitring party as mr as the 
castle of Vaumarcus, where he had left five hundi^ men. Before him 
stretched an undulating plain. Still farther. Mount Aubert descended 
abruptly towards the water. The route passed by it. A difficult road, the 
Voie d’Estraz, wound along its flank. It was on this road that the first 
encoimter took place. 


The Battle of Granson 


The confederates advanced from Neuchitel, to the number of twenty 
thousand— the Bernese under Schamachtlial and Halwyl, the Waldstatte 
under RudoK Reding, the Lucemese commanded by their old commander 
Hasfourter, and the Zurichers by Goeldli. As both sides were impatient to 
meet, the Schwyzers had got ahead of their brothers in arms, and on the 
morning of March 2nd found themselves suddenly face to face with the Bur- 
gundian advance guard. Promptly rejoined by Bern, Solothum and Fri- 
bourg, they made them retreat until, coming out of a wood, the sun having 
disp^ed the mists, they saw advancing in battle array all the duke of Bur- 
gundy’s forces. At this sight they stuck their pikes and banners into the 
ground, kneeling asked help of the God of battles, and prepared for the 


The duke also hastened to place his men. He posted his artillery on the 
right, on the plateau which dominates the village of Corcelles, ranged his 
imantry behind them, and charged his gendarmenc, under Louis de Cn&teau 
Guyon, to follow a hidden winding in the Jura so as to fall on the flanks 
of the Swiss. But the artillery was posted too high; the gendarmerie were 
broken on the long lances of the confederates, and lost their leader in the 
mel^. On his side, Charles, at the head of his infantry, met with mvincible 
resistance. Sometimes the Swiss opened their ranks to let bows and cul- 
verins hurl projectiles on the enemy, but immediately they closed again, 
presenting a formidable hedge of pikes. Charles essayed a retrograde move- 
ment, to draw them into the plain; but just as his commands were being 
executed a new army appeared. Tbese were the Swiss of the Waldstatte, 
who came on making wood and plain re-echo to the soimd of their Alpine 
trumpets of the bull of Uri. the cow of Unterwalden, sounds known well 
enough to the Austrians, and which the Burgundians also were to learn that 
day m their turn: Fear took possession of them; they were panic stricken, 
and riiey fled in every direction. '*The leaguers,’^ says the NeuchAtel 
e^nider, Hugues de Pierre, *^cut up these fine gallants on every hand. 
So thoroughly and completely were these poor Burgundians discomfited 
that they were as smoke before a strong wind.” 

However, the pursuit was short. After thanks were rendered to the 
God of battles, the army hastened towards the camp where pillage had 
already begun. Some endeavour was made to inroire order in the riianDg of 
the immwMa booty, but the leaders themselves hardly knew the riches of those 
conquered. The duke’s big diamond, which had not its equal in the world, 
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pett^ through many hands, beginning with those of the curf of Montagney, 
wto bought It for a crown, Md arrived eventually in those of Pope Jules U, 
who p&ia 20,000 duc&ts for it as an oniam6]it in his papal tiara. Drapsries 
of ^ and velvet, rich embroiderirs, cloth of gold and damask, Flanders 
lace. Anas carp^ were cut up as if they were or^nary cloth and sluued 
by tte army. The duke’s seal, his collar of the Golden Fleece, his splendid 
sword fell into the hands of men and bucolie,” Paradin, ^‘who 

knew not how to profit by them.** Ffjrty artillery pieces, eight hundred 
bows, and three hundpe<l barrels of powder wore distributed among the cantons 
and their allies. The duke’s treasure was equally dividoil. It was so consider- 
able that the divi^n was made without counting or weighing, simply by 
measuring out hatfuls. 

_ The garrison of V^aumarcus sucetvdcfl in escapitig 1^ passing the moun- 
toins; that of Granson surrendered unconditionally. Those who composed 
it were either thrown from the walls, hinig, or (Irowned. Then the con- 
querors, carrying spoil, set out for their cfintons, whilst Charles, who had 
suffered less a defeat than a rout, and who had not lost a thousand men, 
thought only of renewing the campaign with a stronger force. 

Charles lienev^s the Campaign 

Lausanne was chosen as his centre of action (March 15th). The duchess 
of Savoy installed herself near him. Romont retook possession of the 
Vaud country. The army re-formed on the Jorat plateau, the plain of 
wolves.** Three thousand hired English passed for being the best in the 
army; four thousand Italians, recruited from the papal states, tried to cross 
the St. Bernard, but, repulsed by men of the Valais, only arrived in camp 
after a long detour in the Savoyard Alps. But Charles had to yield to bodily 
fatigue and severe anxiety. Fever seized him, he became delirious, and 
it was only after some weeks* illness that the unfortunate monarch came 
to himself, and still pale, with the traces of death on his face, rallied his 
troops and retook command (May 27th, 1476). 

He had hoped the Swiss would come to meet him in the Vaud country, 
where the land was more favourable. But the army which had conquerra 
at (Iranson was dispersed, and now occupied on their farms; these Alpine 
mountaineers, who knew nothing of a Romande Helvetia or the natural 
limits of the Jura, had renouncecl all warlike preoccupations at Bern. The 
confederates were hardly prepared for a campaign when the enemy came 
on afresh. Bern gave them rendezvous on the right bank of the Saane 
(Sarinc), three leagues from Moral, where an advance guard was posted. 
She sent ^eie Adnan von Bubenberg with fifteen hundred men. Buben- 
berg, it is true, passed for a Buigundian, but under these circumstances the 
private person gave place to the citizen. He asserted that he knew how 
to defend Morat. Soon after, Charles came on at the head of thirty-four 
men (June 9th), and covered all the country with L»; army, a 
country formed of wooded hills which fell away from around Ilorat, towards 
a rather deep lake. Three vigorous assaults were successively repulsed. 

On the 22nd of June the confederates crosseci the Saane. Buraoniastef 
Herter of Strasbuig brought them German contingents, and Rene of Lor* 
nune three hundred gentlemen attached to his fortunes. One could redsop 
on thirty thnugand foot and fotir thousand horse. It would be dififioult to 
eay who commanded thmn. It was really the genius of the cmdedeiadM 
which allowed them to act each according to his stresgtili in a eommon ppp* 
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StiU, it was to the bturgomaster of Strasburg and the Zurich Waldxnaim that 
the principal direction of the combat was entrusted. Halwyl marched in 
advance at the head of the men of the Waldst&tte and the Olierland. Rend 
was on his flank with a corps of pikemen, bowmen, and culveriners. Herter 
and Waldmann took places in the main body, and the commissioner Herten- 
stein, of Lucerne, in the rearguard. There were a thousand rencountos. 

The Battle of Marat (U76 A.D.J 

* All the morning the duke had awaited a battle, which the confederates 
did not hurry to begin. They made a good show by capering about and 
deceived the impatience of their men, but were really awaiting the middle 
of the day to fatigue their enemies. The sky was dark with driving rain. 
But when, towards mid-day, the sun appeared — “ Know, my men,^' said 
Halwyl, waving his sword, “ that God sends us his sun. Think of your wives 
and children. Would you abandon to the Welsch those whom you love?’^ 
A chapel was afterwards built in the village of Cressier in the place where 
his troops said their prayers and whence, always restraining their ardour, 
he led them on to tlie enemy. 

The duke began to collect his troops, tired of long waiting, and had hardly 
time to place them in battle order. He had intrenched his camp by a quick- 
set hedre and a ditch, ranging his artillery in front and his cavalry on their 
flank. The artillery did wonders. They bore entire ranks before them. 
But Halwyl, getting behind the hedge, fell from above on the Bui^undian 
flank. Then, animated with fresh ardour, the confederates leaped into the 
ditches, trod the hedge under foot, and by the force of their sinewy arms 
bore their cannon beyond the ditch, forcing back the artillery on the main 
body. 

Charles was there in person. He had round him Orange, Hu^es de 
Chateau Guyon, Somerset and his English, his bravest soldiers and his best 
captains. On his left, on the shores of the lake, was the Burgundian bastard, 
and hidden beyond Morat the coimt de Romont, who might be dan^rous. 
But the Swiss had deceived Romont by a false attack; and Bubenberg having 
sufficiently occupied the left wing by a sortie, the principal effort's of the 
confederates were directed on the main army, where Charles fought like a 
lion. He had just seen Somerset fall at his side; fifteen hundred gentlemen- 
at-arms strewed the groimd around him — yet still he fought. But when 
Hertenstein, with the Swiss rearguard, having scaled the heights, threatened 
to fall on his remaining host, despair seized him. Giving rein to his horse 
he mournfully fled, and trotting day and night did not stop until he had 
reached the Lake of Geneva. 

His troops had not awaited the moment of his flight to disperse like the 
wind. As this time there was no lack of cavalry, the pursuit was hot and 
bloody. From Mdrat to Avenches it was simply a battle. No prisoners 
were made, they were all killed. "Morat cruelty” was long afterwards a 
papular phrase. Fifteen thousand dead were counted. Dnven back on 
the lake, the cuirassiers and the Italians of the Buigundian bastard, who 
had tried to rejoin the count of Romont by following the banks covered 
^with reeds, had become entangled in a maroh. Romont alone succeeded in 
'escaping with his Savoyards. The conquerors had lost tfaoree thousand men. 
The d^ were buried in a vast ditch. Four years afterwards the bones 
were exhumed to make an ossuarv, a tribute to the valour of a people who 
had fought for their hearths and the dstaltruction of Gburies of Burgundy. 
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The Vaud is again Invaded; the Congress of Fribourg 

The battle of Morat was followed by a new invasion of the Vaud country. 
Already the mountaineers of Upper Simmenthal and Gressenay, having 
descended to the plain, had destroyed the Tour de Beilz and Vevey. Twelve 
thousand Bernese and Fribour^rs had in their turn spread over the towns 
and country, not killing but pillaging. At Lausanne, finishing the work of 
the count of Gruyeres, who had gone ahead and put the town under con- 
tribution, they sacked indifferently churches, convents, and private lands, 
onl^ stopping at the gates of Geneva and at the voice of Ijouis XI. The 
Swiss had beaten his powerful rival, but he did not wish the Romande 
country to become their prey. He demanded a suspension of arms and a 
congress to meet to decide the conditions of peace. 

The Congress assembled at Fribourg on I lie 25th of July. The heroes of 
Morat, as first magistrates in their cantons, mei/ with the ambassadors of 
France, Austria, and Savoy. The confederates diffei*ed in their point of view. 
The Bernese coveted domination, others repose from hostilities, 
demanded, for war expenses, the counties of Vaud, Geneva, and Le Chablais; 
but the mediators ordered othenrise. They exacted the restitution of the 
Vaud country under condition of an indemnity of 50,000 florins mortgaged 
on the country. They recognised the house of Bavoy as debtor towards 
the Fribourgers for a sum of 25,000 florins, as balance of that which they 
had engaged to pay when they detached themselves from Austria to lean 
on Fribourg. Geneva had to give guarantee for the ransom which had been 
imposed on her in the preceding war. The Valaisans restored the Chablais 
and kept the Lower Valais, the gate of their country. The Bern canton 
was enlarged. Bern and Fribourg remained in possession of Morat, Granson, 
Orbe, and Echallens. The two towns agreed to govern these little towns 
in common, and to send them a bailiff who should remain five years in charge, 
and who, if he were a Bernese, should take orders from Fribourg; if a 
bourgor, from Bern. Finally Fribourg was recognised as independent, and 
floated the eagle of the empire. 

Soon afterwards an embassy, composed, like the diet of Fribourg, of 
men who had commanded at Morat, went to King Louis XI at his residence 
in Plessis-les-Tours (October). The king gave them hearty welcome, and 
pronounced his intention of using for the future the Swiss as his own personal 
guard and the guard of the French sceptre. He made the captains detail 
their victories and did not suffer them to go until they were loaded with 
largesse for the cantons and presents for themselves. The richest gifts were 
for Adrian von Bubenbeig, whom the king wished to win over. He did not 
neglect to recommend to the envoys that Charles the Bold should be crushed. 


The Battle of Nancy; the Treaty of Peach 

The unhappy prince, too proud to show his grief openly, liad railed to 
the Ch&teau de la Rivi^, near Fontarlier, where he remained solitaiy, shut 
up in his g^loomy sorrow. His subjects had cesfeed to respect his orders. 
l£)wever, at the news timt Ben4 had conquered Loimne, and entered Nancy; 
be roused himself, succeeded in getting together six thousand soldiers, and 
laid siege to this place. Ren4, his side, hasten^ to help fresn the 
cantons. He wanted six thousand men. Enthusiasm yielded hjea 
thousand. The odd was excesrive, yet the men marched as if to a iSm 
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The meeting took place on the 5th of January, 1477, not far from Nancy. 
There was a desperate resistance and a bloody defeat. Among the dam 
was found the almost unrecomisable corpse of Charles of Burgundy — 
** Jamais plus West rentri chez luV* runs the old war-song. 

Then Louis deemed his cause won. Tbe Swiss had earned the 'victory; 
his prmlcge it was to gather the fruit of their exploits. He occupied a part 
of Burgundy, while at the same time seeking to di'vide the confederates, 
whose intervention he feared. The time was an important one. A modem 
world was awakening. The contest had involved the test of monarchy 
versus republic; public opinion was profoundly shaken by the victories of 
the Swiss. The two tendencies, monarchical and republican, had everywhere 
their representatives. In Italy, Venice, Genoa, and Florence were in fer- 
ment. Milan had just tried, unsuccessfully it is true, to found an Ambrosian 
republic. Among the countries lately subject to the duke of Burgundy the 
Netherlands, tyrannically ruled by the prince, indulged hopes of enfranchise- 
ment. This was also the case of the Franche-Comt4. Bern, also, would 
have liked the cantons to cross the Jura, and to add to Switzerland a province 
that furnished salt and wheat. The people of Franche-Comt6 even went 
beyond this, demanding to be received in a perpetual alliance, even as sub- 
jects. Straitened though they were, they offered to buy Swiss aid at the 
price of 150,000 florins. But the king showed a willingness to give much 
more. 

Under these circumstances the confederates sent an embassy to Louis 
XI, composed of Bubenberg, Waldmann, and Imhof. Of the three, Buben- 
beig alone showed himself faithful to his country. He served her in France 
as he had done at Morat. His colleagues in their turn also returned, but 
with heads held high, honoured with rich presents, bound by secret bonds, 
and rallying the fears of the Bern commissioner. These were, nevertheless, 
the ones listened to by the confederates. The king offered them, as the 
price of their pretentions to Upper Burgundy, 200,000 florins cash and 150,000 
florins to be raised on the revenue of the province. They agreed to this offer; 
but they seem never to have received the indemnity — at least we find 
mention of it in the treaty of peace they concluded January, 1478 with the 
heritors of Duke Charles, Maiy, and her husband Maximilian of Austria, 
as being still due. 

Dunng these negotiations, war had continued in Bourgogne. The Swiss 
mercenaries had not ceased to shed their blood — some for the king’s cause, 
some for that of Franche-Comtd. They had even lost in the ungrateful 
struggles many more than in the course of the Burgundian war. Swiss had 
fougm against Swiss, but as the king paid most, the greater part had joined 
his banner and aided him to conquer the province. It is known that Franche- 
Comt4 remained at heart Burgundian, and did not definitely become part 
of the French kingdom until two centuries later. 

i 

THE BATTLE OF GIOBNICO (1478 A.D.) 

The ruin of Charles the Bold had not so much changed the Swiss boun- 
daries as it had prepared the day when she might attain her natural limits. 
Outside ^e had drawn nearer to France by frontier cantons and acquired 
the Netherlands and Upper Bourgogne from the house of Austria, who thence- 
forth surrounded the confederation on three sides. She had also brought 
France gnd Austria, thenceforward rivals, into contact. In adding to the 
gseatnesB of their neighbours the Swiss had worked to their own weakening- 
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Yet their renown they kept, and were to keep some time yet — the renown of 
being the imconauerable nation whose arms would assure victory to thoee 
who sought for heb. Three battles, three names known far and wide, 
Granson, MoraL and Nancy, would their frontiers for three centuriesi 
and keep them from the danger of a serious invaaion. 

More than ever their mediation was called for. Fifteen times in two 
years they were taken as arbitrators in quarrels. Their principle was to 
refrain from seekmg alliance, and to accept or re- 
ject, according to their uscfubess, those offered. 

But they nevertheless found themselves led mto 
alliances with most of the western states, some- 
times m the interests of commerce, sometimes in 
those of their mercenaries, often m those of their 
cupidity. 

Matthias of Hungary had recourse to them, 
less in the hope of (mtaining an army at such a 
great distance than m that of enrolling volunteers 
there and hindering the emperor from attacking 
his kingdom while he himself fought against the 
Turks. Pope Sixtus IV ^as then learning in Italy 
what sacerdotal power united to the enterprising 
spirit of a prince could do. The Burgimdian War 
had made him acquainted with the Swiss, and he 
neglected no means to win them over to his pro- 
jects. Enowmg them religious to supeistition, he 
began by offering them the means of relieving 
themselves from the weight of sins committed in 
the course of bloody wars. It would be neces- 
sary, he said, only to confess to obtain absolution. 

Then he sent them a red silk banner, symbol of 
the blood they were to shed for the liberty of the 
church; and as the holy see was then at war with 
the duchy of Milan it offered them its rights over 
this duchy ‘ and invited them to conquer it. The 
confederates at first refused ; they had just renewed 
a capitulation with the Milanese, who liad made 
them buy it dearly, and had obtained of Leven- 
tina the abandonment of the canton of Uri, on Swiss WAmtion 

the condition of an annual payment of four hawks (Firtuintb century) 

and a crossbow. Uri was, nevertheless, the first to 

allow herself to be attracted to the holy see, and when she could find only 
one pretext, war broke out between Milan and Switzerland on the subject of 
a chestnut grove (November 15th, 1478). 

It was wmter when the men of Uri floated their banner, calling all confM- 
erates to arms. Immediately ten thousand men under Waldmann and Buben- 
berg crossed the St. Gotthard. From the money they had just given him 
for the remission of their sins, Sixtus paid them subsidies. But the coafed* 
erates were not all animat^ by the same spirlt.| A lady. Bona of SavOT, 
governed the duchy, in the name of her young son Galeazzo. She offered to 
renew the capitulation with the Swiss, with new concessions and 281,000 
florins, as the price of peace, also, who condemned the rise to arms, bad 

[* Mon anontely, tlio eeidoB of the nlloyo of BdUacono, Loeano, oud LogAift,] 
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flBQt three eonmussionerB with an army charged with a pacific mission. These 
mediators had just obtained quick and sure success when the lftnHRTnnnfl.nT> 
Beroldingen of Uri appeared bnisquely, repulsed the enemy’s advance guard, 
and advanced on Bdlinzona with such impetuosity that he took one wall by 
assault and made a breach in another. This, too, would probably have been 
taken if discord hod not reigned in the camp. Some accused the mediators 
of treason and demanded an assault. Others wished to spare a town in 
which the Swiss had commercial interests. While the irritation gained 
ground, heavy snow fell on the Alps. This was the pretext seized on for 
return. The army regained its firesides, accusing its leaders of having an 
understanding with the enemy. Only six hundred men, under Troguer of 
Uri, remained at the entry of the Leveutina in the fortified village of Giomico, 
charged with the militia of the country and their captain, Stanga, to defend 
the entrance to the valley. 

This feeble garrison was not long in being attacked by the Milanese. Fifty 
thousand men advanced, followed by a numerous cavalry and powerful artil- 
lery. On the mountain peaks nature reigned in her fiercest and sternest 
aspect; at the foot the sun reminded one of Italy. But the season was cold, 
the night icy. Stanga advised diverting the waves of the Ticius on to the 
road and fields, providing the armed men with grappling hooks, and letting 
them engage one another on the ice which covered the slopes and the plain. 
When they had with great trouble got near, Swiss and Levantines rolled enor- 
mous stones on them; then, made firmer by grappling hooks, they broke on 
their adversaries whose courage was cowed. The Italians hastily retreated, 
continually pursued. Their cannon were taken and turned gainst them. 
Terror seized their hearts. A young Lucernese, Frisclians Theilig, fought in 
such a way as to merit equally with Stanga the honours of the day. Fifteen 
hundred Italians had reddened the snow with blood. Cannon and magnificent 
horses were taken back to Giomico. The Milan regency hurried to invoke 
aid from the king of France, and to submit to the Swiss exigencies. Peace 
was bought at 100,000 ducats; 24,000 florins were paid for war expenses, and 
1500 to satisfy divers pretensions. The feudal tribute of Uri was reduc^ to 
a candle of three pounds. The terror of the Swiss name spread through all 
Italy.'f 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE BURGUNDIAN WARS 

Having become arbitrators in European struggles and guardians of victory, 
the confederates preserved the glorious role of Morat till Marignan; that is, 
from the time of their greatest victory until that of their greatest defeat 
(1476-1515). The half-century that elapsed between these two memorable 
days is the most brilliant period of their history. But this exterior glory was 
too dearly bought by the ever-increasing progress of demoralisation and the 
decline in the customs and institutions of the old Switzerland. 

The Burgundian war contributed greatly to this result. Before this time 
corruption had touched only the leading men and a small proportion of the 
nation. The gold from Granson, measured by the hatful amongst the sol- 
diers, corrupts the masses. These same people, who had been so economical, 
so industrious, so upright, so faithful to the law, showed themselves after the 
Burgundian war corrupt, dissolute, perjured, selfish, and at the same time 
both unmanageable and servile. The history of the time is filled with inci- 
dents of license and violence. Robberies increased in an incredible manner; 
so mu<^^ that the diet of Baden commanded the robbers to be hung (1480). 
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In the next few months, more than fifteen hundred capital executions fol- 
lowed this update in the midst of a population that, according to a chroni- 
cler of the time, numbered but fifty-four thousand capab^ of canying 
arms. 

To these scenes of disorder attaches the escapade of the companions of the 
Bande vom toUen Lfben (Band of the Mad Life). The year in which took 
place the battle of Nancy [1477 a.d.] an unruly assembly of young people of 
the Waldstatte gathered at the carnival of Zug. There, amidst inking and 
foolish mirth, they decided to despoil Geneva and Savoy, and forthwith two 
thousand or more men started to march across the territory of Bern, which 
place hastened to close its gates. Fribourg, however, w forced to open hers 
and to receive these unwelcome guests (February 26th, 1477). ^veral days 
later, with the Schwyz chiefs at their he^, the famous youths penetrated into 
the Savoyard country. The ^ople of the jolle vie liad put on their banners 
a pig and a thistle — dignified symbols of a dishonourable undertaking! To 
free herself from this invasion, the duchess of Savoy was obliged to pawn her 
jewels and Geneva was forced to give the men drinks and to pay each of them 
two florins. The armed seizure was by no means a simple revel. The rumour 
spread through the Waldstatte that Messieurs Bern and Fribourg had pock- 
eted the money of Savoy,” and that the people of these countries thought it 
just that they receive their slmre. The expedition liad not been made 
without the connivance of certain members ot the diet, who were jealous of 
these cities.^ 


THE CANTONS AND THE CITIES (1481 A.D.) 

When Fribourg had recovered independence by redeeming its seigniorial 
rights from the dukes of Savoy (1477), she showed a desire to be associated 
with the Confederation, but the democratic cantons repulsed her demand. It 
had been the same with Solothum. However, these two towns had incon- 
testable rights to reckon up. The Solothurnese, pn'sent on the battle-field of 
Sempach, had thenceforth taken part in all the confederate wars. The Fri- 
bourgers had fought with distinction at Hcricourt, Morat, Granson, and Nancy. 

The confederate towns of Bern, Zurich, and Lucerne were irritated by the 
refusal. They did not feel the importance of primitive cantons, as they had 
done in the early days of the confederation. Proud of their own power, they 
unwillingly submitt^ to having in the diets a voice only equal to that of these 
small republics. Ostensibly, it was in the name of justice that they demanded 
the admission of their faithful allies, but in reality they coveted for them- 
selves the preponderance which the early states liad enjoyed until then. They 
aspired also to the obtaining, not only in conquest but in pillage of every 
kind, of a share proportionate to the number of troops they had set on foot. 

For the towns, an access of property, while augmenting their own impor- 
tance, was in no way inconvenient, by reason of the facility with which the 
form of their governments permitted them to administer laige tributary 
states. On their side, the earliest confederation cantons feared to lose the 
influence which a redivision of votes would bring them in the diets, w^re 
they had four votes, Glarus being also a canton governed by a Laridagenmnde, 
whue the towns only counted three. Zug, whose? headquarters was a town, 
had a democratic organisation, and made the balance incline in their favour. 
They also doubted the support which Fribourg and Solothum could ^ve to 
the pretentions of three towns for t^ repartition of conquest, although the 
acquisition of tributary states had for them more inconveniences tUhn advan« 
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tam. In lealitv, if a few families found in the office of bailiff a source of 
ri^es, the people themselves saw with dumleasure the inequalities resulting 
therefrom. But it was necessary to them that the other cantons e^ould not 
become unduly large, and reduce them to an insignificant r61e. Moreover, 
after havmg c^ed Tor a minimiun sum to Bern and Fribourg the share of the 
conauest made at the expense of the seigniorial vassals of the duke of Bur- 
gunay and the house of Savoy, they then refus^ the people of Franche- 
Comt6 the favour of becoming confederate subjects. As to the unequal 
sharing of conquests and booty, made and taken in common, there was no 
question. The democratic cantons had furnished help to the towns far more 
frequently than it had been claimed. Drawn by this political ambition into 
foreim wars of independence, an equal share of the benefits which they pro- 
cur^ was only just compensation for their sacrifices. Guided by these 
motives, the democratic cantons shut their eyes to the services rendered by 
their allies, and quite lost sight of the consolidation of the federal edifice; so 
much so that, seduced by the example of the towns, they sacrificed principle 
to the vain ambition of possessing subjects. 

With the intention of attaching Solothum and Fribourg to the communal 
fatherland, and fortifying themselves against incursions of disordered bands 
from the small cantons, Zurich, Bern, and Lucerne formed a perpetual civic 
league (1477), in which they promised aid and succour on all occasions. This 
departure was highly disapproved of by the oldest cantons: they considered 
it a movement against themselves. At different intervals they sent depu- 
tations to the towns to engage them to desist; but m vain. The towns 
answered that this alliance did not affect preceding ones. However, in con- 
tracting this one without the consent of the Waldstatte, Lucerne had violated 
an article of contract with the Waldstatte, and these wanted, in virtue of 
federal right, to exclude them from the civic league. 

THE PLOT OP AM STALDEN 

While this was going on, a man of some standing in Obwalden, Peter am 
Stalden, was suddenly arrested at Lucerne (1481) charged with plotting 
against that town. Ho acknowledged his guilt, but attributed the plot to 
two men of his canton — Burgler von Lungern, late landammann ol the place, 
and his brother-in-law, Kunegger. Lucerne was to have been surprised on 
St. Leger’s night on the Unterwalden side; the chief magistrates and citizens 
were to have been put to death, the walls and towers rased; it was planned 
to substitute the constitution of the early cantons for that existent. The 
citizens of Obwalden, with a view to seducing them, had promised them the 
office of landammann in democratised Lucerne. The magistrates openly took 
precautions, and reinforced the night guard — measures which the people of 
Unterwalden only laughed at. The two inculpated citizens pretended that 
the prisoner was a barefaced liar. This latter maintained what he had said 
by offering to repeat it before them, and did so effectively in full council 
before an Unterwalden deputation. The citizens of this canton did not think 
it seemly to let their former chief magistrate, an esteemed citizen, appear at 
Lucerne to be confronted with Am Stalden, whom they considered an impos- 
tor. Thev demurred because such a suspicion had been expressed against 
* them, and because they had been thought capable of such a crimincd act. 
The real truth of this affair had always remained a mystery, but these reports 
circulating in the confederation considerably augmented misunderstandings 
between the towns and the democratic cantons. 
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The Compact of Siam fH81 A.D.J 

1 M ^ growing irritation, the deputies met at Stanz. Not 

only did they fail, however, to come to any understanding, but the debates 
were so violent and the recriminations so bitter that recouree to arms seemed 
the only possible issue, until the pious hermit, Nicholas von Fliihe, appeared. 
He had come on the appeal of Heinrich am Grund, a native of Lucerne and 
now vicar at Stanz — thereby in charge of the two cantons most opposed 
to one another. Although mtired from the world, Von Pliihe— th& man 
who succeeded in soothing disputes which seemed purely ])olitical — was not 
a stranger to managing public affairs, and had formerly * 'onie arms for his 
country. Although a citizen of Ohwalden, his religious character rendered 
him indifferent to party feeling. Ac'^ustoined think ot God and holy 
things, he was high-minded and of rare firiniiess. Tt is not known positively 
if the pious hermit came personally to Stnn/ or remained in his cell at Ranft 
and charged Am Grund to carry his peace message; but it is certain that his 
ascendency led the deputies back to pacific feeling, and disposed them to 
come to some arrangement. 

The irritation was so violent as to paralyse deliberations and all measures 
conducive to the restoration of harmony. To restore men to right judgment, 
to consider the confederation as a work of God, to bring liberty to the people 
of these valleys, to have all momentous (luestions discussed on the old plan, 
and to reanimate the first motives which the confederates had obeyed — this 
was the purpose of Von Fliihe. He sought to make them feel that, whether 
towns or cantons, they belonged to one family. They should, he thought, be 
brought to see that if federal fidelity was violated when one member of the 
confederation broke the laws of alliances, it was not less so when so strict an 
interpretation was put on the laws that other members of the confederation 
were deprived of power to provide the necessaries of existence, and their 
development was thereby arrested. Finally, he reminded them that oMi- 
ence must be strengthened, not weakened, at an epoch when violence was 
rife and when intestine war would lead the confederation to ruin. 

This basis established, Nicholas von Fliihe made known his propositions. 
They bore only on essential points, and, in the first place, on the relations 
between Solothum and Fribourg with the cantons, ilis words carried the 
assembly away. The articles of the Compact of Stanz are not altogether his. 
His was the moving spirit, but the details were the work of deputies. Those 
of Zug and Glams nad already made many efforts to maintain peace, and 
had discussed matters at great length. When concord regarding basic prin- 
ciples was established, an hour sufficed for an understanding on minor points. 
The legislation concerned all the perpetual allies, present and future, of isolated 
cantonments, and included the assurance of protection to each canton 
against all violence, and against any attempt on the part of a fellow state 
to subvert the pillars of regular government or to promote revolt; the 
punishment of authors of such attempts; the prohibition of gatherings of 
the people, secret meetings, and unauthorised petitions; the keeping of sub- 
jects in obedience; the sharing among the combatants of booty taken in war, 
and the equal sharing of conquests among the states — such were the things 
d^ided on in the Stanz Compact. The preceding decre^ were confirmed. 

Complete independence was assured to the cantons in the nmnagen^nt 
of their interior affairs. Plots against Lucerne and the incursions of d is^ 
orderly bands who, setting out from their sn^ll cantons, had latdy spread 
alarm in western Switzerland, doubtless contributed to the introductions of 
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these guarantees into the federal ri^t. The oonsolidation of constituted 
powers against assemblies and ill^aJ popular gatherings showed the hand 
of men accustomed to take the helm of affairs. By them was accomplished 
that maintenance of public order which the emperors had sought in vain for 
over a century to introduce into Germany, and which was only realised under 
Maximilian (1495). 

Later on, the principles laid down in the Stanz Compact were abused as 
arresting the popular development and fettering liberty. The prohibition 
of illegal assemblies was very suitable to cantons with local parliaments, in 
which the entire people were assembled regularly; and these assemblies were 
a too subversive element in the towns where all the powers were exercised by 
delegation. One might say as much of the collective petitions, which were 
only popular assemblies disguised. But to prohibit all measures having for 
their object the modification of governmental organisations was to destroy 
national development. The democratic cantons had adopted, or did adopt 
later, a form assuring to each citizen the right of making known beforehand, 
and discussing in the local parliament, all projects having for their object the 
modification of the constitution, or which concerned public affairs. But no 
petition of this kind could be presented collectively. This legislation pro- 
cured for the country the benefit of all measures useful in dispelling sub- 
versive influences. 

If the states guaranteed their confederates against the devices of their 
own leaders, they were, however, not to interfere in another canton, except 
on demand from its government. It seems as if Waldmann, to whom the 
insertion of this clause in the Compact of Stanz is perhaps due, foresaw the 
fatal influence that the spontaneous iiiterveiitiou of the confederates would 
have after the Zurich troubles in 1489, and from which resulted the fall and 
death of this illustrious citizen. The help which the cantons offered for the 
maintenance of order had no oppression in view. The ancient alliances men- 
tioned the maintenance of rights and liberties for the lordships and villages, 
without admitting that these governments and the rebels were always on the 
same footing. But, order once established, the wrongs of the parties were 
discussed. Later, when the powers had become almost absolute, a forced 
interpretation was given to these texts and they were employed to subjugate 
the populations. 

The measures adopted for the sharing of war, pillage, and conquests were 
conformed to the Sempach Decree, and the principle of legality between the 
states was recognised. When the principle of proportional shares had been 
solemnly abandoned, tlie democratic states became more favourable to the 
aggregation of new states, and consented to the incorporation of Solothurn 
and Fribourg. Zurich, Bern, and Lucenie renounced their exclusive civic 
league with these two towns. It was replaced by a perpetual alliance with 
all the cantons, dated the same day as the Act of Pacification. This double 
event was hailed with transports of joy in all Switzerland./ 

HANS WALDMANN 

The transient restoration of concord could not restore the primitive moral 
habits of the people. Rapacity and ostentation flourished in the towns, cor- 
ruption in all seats of civic authority, immorality and idleness in the people. 
Young men often marched in troops of hundreds and of thousands, headed 
by bands of music, over the Rhine and over the Alps, to follow royal stan- 
dards in Quest of booty or a grave. Nor was there any lack of fuel for their 
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year, on the side of Italy, four wars were raging. Internal 
strife and uprc»r soon recommenced. The noble lords and pnests of Zurich, 
who hated Waldmann the burgomaster, because he sought to impose bounds 
on their arrogance, inflamed the town and country people against him by 
their discourses. 

Ifons Waldmann was the son of a peasant of Zug, and had come to Zurich 
first in the humble cliaracter of a tanner; he had distinguished himself at 
Morat and at Nancy, and had at last attained to eminence by slieer force of 
courage and intellect. But it was now whispered against 1 ■ im 1 hat he favoured 
Milan and Austria; and the Zunchers acciu^ him of al ih' of power trough 
pride and passion The burgoiiiaster gave hiinsi-lf no c 'jiicern about secret 
murmurs; and wo( to those who dai'cd Rf>(‘ak or net tigniiist him openly. 
When Theilig of Lucerne, the hero u fiioinico, uno had offended him, came 
into Zurich, bringing bales of cloth i<.r w i^', the burgomaster caused him to 
be taken into custody and beheailo«i, tMiUigh Ins iiative town made urgent 
solicitations for the life* oi her illustrio>i'^ citizen. 

Such tyranny, notwithsUndini* his gri'at qualities, brought universal 
hatred and at length ruin on Waldinann. ilis enemies took advantage of 
the tumults of p(;asaTitry,aiid c revolt of the rural I'oinmunes on theLake 
of Zurich. The c(mntry people advanced in arms up to the walls of the town, 
complaining of tlie injustice of tlie laws and of other grievances. Delegates 
from the other cantons offered their mediation, and at length a proclamation 
was agreed upon by the council, that the complaints of the communes should 
be investigated and satisfaction given to tlie people. But Waldmann, who 
thought fit to regard the honour of the town as Ixjiiig compromised by such 
a declaration, caused the town clerk to alter parts ol the wording, as if the 
country people had only alleged supposed grievances, and only obtained thus 
much by their humble supplications — that tliosc grievances should be looked 
into on the first fit opportunity. 

As soon as the falsification of this document became known, a new revolt 
took place against tlie town, Avhich, moreover, wat» disturbed in its interior. 
The burgoma^'ter no longer went out without armour, and usually slept at 
the town hall. Authority is tottering when it protects itself by any other 
panoply than the popular attaclimeut. The burgomaster AValdmann was 
arresu^ amid tumult, put to the torture, and finally decapitated, on the 
6th of April, 1489. 

On the day of his death, the subjects and authorities of Zurich presented 
themselves as parties before the bar of the confederacy, wlio brought about a 
permanent agreement between them. It was enjoined upon the peasantry, 
m the first place, to be faithful and obedient to the great council of Zurich. 
On the other hand, the privilege was granted them of bringing their com- 
modities to what market they plea^d, of exporting them wherever they 
chose, of exercising arts and trades in the villages, planting vines and pur- 
chasing lands at pleasure, electing a sub-vogt in the lake-riistrict, etc.^ If at 
any time the town attempted to exercise a lawless power on their subjects m 
the rural communes, the latter should send delegates to the diet of the con- 
federacy, that justice might be done to their complaints. This instmment 
was signed on the 9th of May, 1489, for the seven ^antons of the confederacy, 
by their delegates.? 

THE SWABIAN WAK 

Ma-Timilinn succeeded in 1495, by the death of his father, FredOTck ILL 
to tie imperial throne. After his elevation, he convoked a generar diet, and 
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established at Worms a court atybd the imperial chamber, before which ail 
the civil affairs of the empire were to be laid, and which was to be supported 
b% eontributions from all the members of the empire. A subsidv of me hun- 
dredth penny was also ordered to be raised, for the sake of aefraying the 
exposes of the war against the Turks. Maximilian communicate these 
ordinances to the Swiss diet assembled at Zurich in 1496, and ordered the 
cantons, as members of the empire, to conform to it. The emperor required 
them likewise to join the great Swabian League, of which he made himself 
the head, and which had been formed in order to settle intestine differences, 
and commanded them to furnish him a contingent of troops. The Swiss, in 
all their wars against the dukes of Austria and the emperor of the same fam- 
ily, had never renounced their alle^nce to the German Empire, however ill 
denned and problematic that allegiance had become. Most of the cantons 
replied to Maximilian’s ambassadors that their alliance with France did not 
allow them to enter into any engagement which might militate against the 
interests of that power, and that the Swiss, havi^ achieved their independence, 
hoped to be left undisturbed in possession of it. 

The town of St. Gall was put under the ban of the empire. Maximilian, 
having inherited, by the death of his cousin Sigismund, in 1497, the dominions 
of Austria, applied to the cantons for the renewal of the “ hereditary union,” 
and demanded likewise that the Swiss would not favour the views of Louis 
XII of France upon the Milanese. The cantons, in reply, insisted, as a pre- 
liminary step, on the redress of the grievances of their allies, and especially 
of St. Gall, before they listened to further proposals. Maximilian said to the 
Swiss deputies, who had attended him at Innsbruck in the T3rrol, “ You are 
rebels to the empire, and will oblige me at last to pay you a visit in person, 
sword in hand.” Naught dismayed at this threat, the deputies replied that 
“ they humbly begged lus imperial majesty would abstain from such a visit, 
as the Swiss were rude-fashioiied men who had not yet learned the respect 
due to crowned heads.” 

Hostilities broke out first on the side of the Grisons. The Austrian regency 
in the Tyrol regarded with ill will those newly risen commonwealths on its 
frontiers, and some border feuds between the two countries kindled the 
flame. The Tyrolese made an attempt to surprise the convent of Miinsterthal 
in January, 1499, but were repulsed by the inhabitants. The Grisons upon 
this demanded assistance from the cantons. Meantime the troops of the 
Swabian League, on their side, took Maienfeld by force, in the month of Feb- 
ruary, and put the Grisons garrison to the sword. But the Swiss, having 
joined their allies [defeated the Austrians at Triesen], retook Maienfeld and 
the strong pass of Luziensieig, the key of the Grisons country. The troops 
of Bern, Fribou:^, Solothum, Zurich, and Schaffhausen entered the field 
against the Swabian Lea^e, and form^ a fortified camp at Schwaderloch, in 
a forest near the imperial town of Constance. But the principal scene of 
action was on the ilpper Rhine towards Bregenz, where ten thousand Germans 
were encamped; these the Swiss and the Grisons attacked and put to flight 
with great loss [at Hardor Fussach]. 

Louis XII of France was not slow in turning to his advantage this quarrel 
of the Swiss with his rival Maximilian, who thwarted his views on the side 
of Italy. Louis sent ambassadors to Zurich, and concluded with the Swiss 
an alliance defensive and offensive, in which the amount of pensions and 
subsidies to be paid by France was stipulated. The cantons were deficient 
in artilleiy, and the king promised to supply them. 

Meanwhile the war was carried on with unabated vigour on the upper 
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Rfame. The Swabiaas and Tjnnlese had mtrenched themselves in a strong 
position at fVastenz, near the river HI, from which they made incursions 
across the Rhine into the land of the abbot of St. Gall, and other allies of the 
Swiss. The confederates, having collected their forces, drove back the enemy, 
and crossing the Rhine in their turn, determined to foioe the German camp: 
under the command of Henry WoUeb of Uri. They dislodged the enemy 
from their redoubts, and notwithstanding a formidable firr of artillery, which 
the Swiss avoided by lying down at each discharge, thej' stcirmed the intrench'- 
ments sword m luind, and completely routed the Ot nnard [April 20th], taking 
possession of the camp and of all it contained, inel many pieces of 
artillery. The Swabians lost more than four Tlinusan 1 men in this affair. 
Tlie emperor Maximilian was at tliat tirm engage<l hv the Netherlands, warring 
with Count Egmont about the | possession ol (lelderland. The Swabian 
League, alarmed at the successes of the '*wiss, jippJK*d to him for assistance. 
He m^e a truce with Egmont, and ai lived in Ai)ril at Fribourg in Brisgau 
with six thousand men. Thence he issued a manifcrtto against Sie Swiss, in 
which he upbraided them in the strongest terms, calling them rebels to the 
empire. He concluded by invitiiii: all the members of the empire to join 
their forces, in order to deslr<»y lixcse “ rebel boors/’ 

The Swiss luc'antinie pursued the war from their camp at Schwaderloch; 
Jhey defeated eight thousand Swabians [April 11th] who had entered Thurgau; 
they then crossed the Rhine, devastated the Kletgau, and took the town of 
Thtingen, sparing the garrison nothing but their lives, and making them 
ffle off in their shirts through their camp, each soldier bearing a white wand 
in his hand. The noblemen they kept prisoners for tlie sake of ransom, 
^ey also took several castles, in one of which was the baron of Roscneck, an 
inveterate enemy of the Swiss, who was conseciuently excepted by them from 
the capitulation by which the garrison liad their lives granted to them, together 
with whatever they could carry on their persons. The baron's lady, abandon- 
ing all her valuables, came out bearing her husband on lier shoulders; and 
so touched were the Swiss by this ingenious trait of affection, that they not 
only gave the baron his liberty, but allowed his wife to take away whatever 
belonged to her. 

The frontiers of the Orisons continued to be the principal theatre of the 
war. Fifteen thousand Tyrolese, and* other German troops, from their posi- 
tion of the MaJserhaid [on the Calven], annoyed the Orisons, who, to the 
number of eight thousand, commanded by one Fontana, [May 2^d] resolved 
to attack their intrenchments. Fontana mounted the lirst; being wounded 
in the abdomen, he supported with his left hand his protmding intestines, 
and defended himself with the right, until his friends joined him. With 
his dying breath he encouraged them to drive the enemy before them, and at 
last, exhausted, he fell into the ditch below. The intrenchments were cairied 
by the men of the Engadinc' and the Austrians were driven away with the 
loss of five thousand men. 

MayiTTiilian himself repaired to Feldkirch in the T 3 rrol, where he .ssembled 
his troops to strike a decisive blow on the Grisons. He detached two thousand 
men, who penetrated into the Engadine, and burned several villages; but the 
desperate resistance of the inhabitants and the Want of provisions obliged 
them to retire. Ihe desolation was complete in those border countries; and 
the provinces of Maximilian had their full share of the work of destructi<m 
committed by the soldiers and partisans^ on both sides. Birkheimer, om m 
Maximilian's commanders, relates that in crossing the^ Tyrol he iound the 
country utterly devastatea and forsakai by the inhabitants; he mentumSi 
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in his account of that war, that he saw two women driving before them a 
troop of four hundred children, like a flock of sheep, and that as soon as this 
crowd entered a green field, he saw them fall upon the grass, snatch it up by 
hsAdfuls, and devour it, to satisfy the craving of hunger. 

The count of Fiirstenberg, with fourteen thousand foot and two thousand 
horse, advanced to the castle of Domach, which was defended by the men 
of Soleure. At this news Bern sent three thousand men under D’Erlach; 
and Zurich and other cantons sent also their contingents. A reinforcement 
came up, consisting of the men of Luzern and Zug. The Gkirmans began 
to lose ^ound, and in trying to retire across the river Birs their retreat 
became a decided flight. Night prevented the confederates from pursuii^ 
them, but the count Fiirstenberg, with three thousand of his men, lost their 
lives in the battle. Next morning, July 23rd, the troops of the Waldstatte 
also joined their allies, and the whole Swiss army marched upon B&lo; but 
seeing nothing more of the enemy, the confederates, according to their cus- 
tom, separated and returned to their resptictive homes. 

Practical Freedom from the Empire 

In eight months Maximilian, by his own wanton aggression and obstinacy, 
had lost more than twenty thousand men, while hundreds of towns, villages 
and castles had been reduced to ashes on both sides; and he was now induced 
to listen to proposals of mediation which were made to him by Louis XII 
himself, as well as the duke of Milan, After some negotiations, and some 
vacillations on the pari of the emp(Tor, peace was concluded at B&le in 
September, 1499, by which Maximilian yielded to the Swiss the high judicial 
power in Thurgau, and fully acknowledged their imconditional independence 
as a nation. The differences between the Tyrol and the Orisons were left 
to an amicable adjustment between the parties concerned. The Swabian 
war was the last the Swiss had to sustain for their independence. From 
that time, and for three centuries after, neither Austria nor the German 
empire, nor any other monarchy, made any attempts or put forth any pre- 
tensions against the liberties of the Swiss cantons, which assumed their 
station as an independent power in Europe.^ 

THE CONFEDERATION OF THIRTEEN STATES (1513 A.D.) 

The towns of B&le and Schaffhausen, in coasideration of their attachment 
to their Swiss confederates, were received in 1501 as two additional cantons. 
The bishop of Bdle and the chapter, who were not favourable to the Swiss, 
had lost all their influence in that city, which by degrees made itself com- 
pletely independent of them; and lastly Appenzell, another ally of the Swiss, 
became also one of the confederation in 1513, and completed the number 
of thirteen canton^, which constituted the Helvetic body till 1798: namely, 
Zurich, Schwyz, Uri, and Unterwalden, the three Waldstatte or forest cantons. 
Lucerne, Glams, Zug, Bern, Fribourg, Solothurn, Bdle, Schaffhausen, and 
Appenzell. All of these were essentially German, both in their langoage 
and habits. Some districts belonging to Fribourg and Bern spoke Romance 
or French dialects; and the ^at bulk of the Pays de Vaud, which is essen- 
tiaUy Burgundian or Frendi in language and habits, was afterwards in- 
corporated w’ith Bern. 

[* Th« !3B&ce of Bftle secured Switzerland practical independence of the empire, but it was 
not until the Peace of Westphalia In 1648 that this was formally proclaimed.] 
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The amee of the at the beginning of the sixteenth century were 
of two sorts we Aoai and the c(mf(^ierati. The first, which consisted of 
tne abmt of Bt. Gall, the city of the same name, and the towns of Mulhausen 
and of Bie^e, sent deputies to the federal diets, and, without being 
were conadered as parts of the Helvetic body. The conpEderaH were either, 
r Valais, allied to all the cantons, or only to some 

of them, which last was the case with the republic of Gen jva and the county 
of Neuch4tel. They did not send deputies to the diets, but were entitled 
to assistance in case of foreipi attack. Several of theso s^wciates and con- 
federates had also their subjects, as well as the canfo’^^ themselves. 

The abbot of SI , Gall wah sovereign of a fine rlibt ''i t extending from the 
river Thur to the Lake of Constance, ‘iKii iiu^luding .^('veral little towns, such 
as Roschach, Wyl, etc.; he aNo prince of ihc county of Toggenburg, 
as far as Glarus and Schwyz, and li<‘ had the lower jurisdiction over the 
Rhcinthal. Tlie abbot ’ kS paIjMH’ — ur i\i flier castle, it bt'iiig surrounded with 
walls and ditches — stood in the niiddh* of the town, which had grown up 
around the abbey, but had Ixrotne at an early period independent of it, 
whilst the jurisdiction of the .dihtif w-is maintained over the surrounding 
coun^ and to within a mile two of the city gates. This singular state 
of things gave rise to frcipienl tilUTcations, and it happened at times tta-t 
the abbot was blockaded within the precincts of his abbey by the citizens 
of Bt. Gall, whilst his dependents in the country coming to his relief be- 
leaguered the city. 

Geneva and its bishop were under the protection of the German Empire, 
and they also contracted an alliance in 1438 with the cantons of Bern and 
Fribourg in order to protect themselves against the dukes of Savoy, who 
having become masters of the surrounding country by cession from the counts 
of the Geneva, were attempting to establish their authority also within the 
city. The bishops continued to exercise a partial jurisdiction in concert with 
the citizens, till the Reformation. 

The district of Neuchdtel had its counts, who were vassals of the empire 
and co-burghers of Bern, till about the end of the fifteenth century, wnen 
the last count, Philip, died, leaving only one daughter named Jane, who 
married Louis d’Orl6ans, duke of Longuevillc. This prince, having taken 
part against the Swiss in their Italian wars, was deprived of his possession 
of Neuchdtel in 1512 by the cantons of Bern, Fribourg, Solothum, and Lu- 
cerne, who sent bailiffs to administer the affairs of the county in the name 
of the confederates. However, in 1529, through the mediation of France, 
Neuchdtel was restored to Jane, upon condition that the treaties with the 
four cantons should continue in force. Jane was the first to take the title 
Princess Sovereign of Neuchdtel. She died in 1543, and her son Francis, 
duke of Longuevillc, succeeded to the principality, to which the county of 
Valentgin was united in the course of the same century. The town of Neu- 
chdtel enjoyed peculiar privileges and franchises ; it had its own treaties of 
alliance with the four ^ove-mentioned cantons, and wm inclu'^ed in the 
neutrality of Switzerland. Of the Orisons and the Valais we have spoken 
almady. These were the confederates of the Swiss cantons. The prince 
bi^op of Bdle, after having lost all authority qjver the city and canton of 
that name, entered into a partial alliance with some of the cantons for w 
great territories in the valleys of the Jura, as we shall have occasion to notice 


hereafter. , ^ ^ j i ^ • j 

Thus it was that, two hundred 3 rears after the first^ declamti^ of mde- 
pendenoe by the Waldstdtte, the confederation of the thirteen Swiss eantons, 
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tb»T aUMBB aiid sabjeets^ had become poflaeased of the whole country of Hel* 
vetia and Bhsftia, having for boundaries the Jura to the west, and Lake 
Lemim (the Lake of Oeneva) and the Pennine Alps to the eouth, the farther 
chain of the Rhstian Alps and the Rhine dividing it from T^rol on the east, 
and the Lake of Constance and the course of the Rhine from Schaffhausen^ 
to Bile marking its boundaries towards the north. These limits, which 
appear marked by nature’s hand, Switzerland has ever since maintained, 
with the addition of some valleys on the Italian side of the Alps which were 
the subject of early contention with the dukes of Milan. 

CONQUESTS IN ITALY 

The cession of the valleys of Bellinzona, Locarno, and Lugano was promised 
to the forest cantons by Louis XII, when duke of Orleans, during the reign of his 
predecessor Charles VIII, if th^ assisted him in the conquest of the Milanese. 
The Swiss had done so; * the French, with their assistance, had become pos- 
sessed of Milan, and the cantons now demanded the fulfilment of the com- 
pact on the part of Louis. But the French king, instead of acquiescing in 
their demand concerning Locarno and Lugano, claimed of them the resti- 
tution of Bellinzona, of which they were already in possession, the inhabitants 
having voluntarily put themselves under their protection. The blunt moun- 
taineers answered that they were determined to keep Bellinzona, and that 
if his majesty did not choose to ratify the cession, they would appeal to God 
and their stout halberds. And they kept their word. 

After several fruitless negotiations the forest cantons took up arms in 
1503, demanding of their confederates their contingents as stipulated by 
treaties. The other cantons, after vainly endeavouring to avoid a rupture 
with France, felt themselves bound to send their troops; and an army of 
fifteen thousand men was collected, which, crossing the Alps, occupied m a 
few days the whole country around the Lago Maggiore. Louis XII, in his 
quality of duke of Milan, offered to make peace by giving ^ to the three 
cantons Bellinzona and some other districts in perpetuity. The treaty was 
signed on the 10th of April, 1503. But the Swiss had become mercenary 
in their engagements with foreign powers. A few years afterwards Pope 
Julius II, the declared enemy of the French in Italy, having, by means of 
Matthew Schinner, bishop of Sion, formed an alliance with the cantons, ob- 
tained from them a force of six thousand men, nominally for the defence 
of the papal states, but in reality for the purpose of attacking the French 
in Lombardy. In spite of the opposition of the French general, the Swiss, 
in 1511, forced their way by Varese to the very gates of Milan, which was 
%X)wn into the greatest alann by their sudden appearance; when all at 

Tlia little canton of BehafOutuBen, and the town iteelf, are on the right or BwaUan aide 
of iae Rhine, and oonseaaentlr beyond the line etated. A very small portion of the canton of 
RliolaalBOonthettmeeide.] 

[• When Ludovico Bforsa reconquered for a short time the duo]^ of Milan, in the begin- 
ning of the year 1800, he had eixteon thousand Swiss in his pay. Ine French had nearly m 
many in theb anny. While the two forces stood in front of each other at Novara, the Bvlss 
dIM sent orders to the Bwiss of both parties, forbidding them to fight. But the French envoy, 
witty, bribed the eouxier who wss entmeted with the order fofthe Swiss in the Fieneh camp, 
and he tarried eeveral days on the road. The other courier having arrived at the qnarten v 
ttM Bwlee in the dnke'a pey, they obeyed the orders. The Fienim oommanders meanttme at- 
tttiied Novara, which Siorsa woe unalde to d^nd, aa hia Swiaa had foraaken him, and he was 
tefcan prisoner with all his adherents. This hen been represented by Goiociaidiiii and other 
^ Swiaa, bat the manuaoript oorreqiwndeiMe of Iforooe 
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on(», owing to a misunderstanding among the confederates, their 'camp 
broke up and they retraced their steM homewards. 

year following the Swiss opeidy espoused the cause of the emperor 
and the pope against France. Julius sent them the banners of the holy see, 
and bestowed on them the title Defenders of the Church. Thmr entered 
Italy by way of the Grisons and Trent, and, uniting with the Venetians, 
drove the French before them, and conquered the Milanese in the name of the 
Holy league, for so pope Julius had called his crusade against the French. 
Differences, however, broke out among the conquerors, lOucerning the dis- 
posal of the duchy of Milan. The Swiss, who had a in the duchy, 

and the pope insisted that it should be restored to Maiir iiiian Sforza, son of 
Ludovico, whom the French had deposed and iin prisoned. The Venetians, 
on their part, wished to keep Bresci4v, and (Jreiriti Avith tlie whole country as 
far as the river Adda; and the einpoior pat forth hi^ own pretensions. All 
these powers, as well as the king uf b'raru*e, For luiand of Spain, and Henry 
of England, sent ambassadors to the Smiss diet, which was held at Baden. 
The cantons were now courted, anii bribes were offered to ihom by almost 
eveiy court of Europe. But they sbirxl hrni in liolding the duchy of Milan 
for Maximilian Sforza, Jind the (ni|MTor was ultiinaiWy obliged to accede 
to the treaty which was concluded at Baden in 1512. By this treaty Sforza 
engaged to pay the cantons 40,0(K) tlucats annually, besides 200,000 ducats 
for the expenses of the war, and to give up to them in perpetuity Locarno, 
Lugano, and Valle Maggia; the Swiss, on their side, guaranteeing to him the 
possession of the Milanese. The cantons then appointed deputies to instal 
Maximilian Sforza as duke of Milan. 


On the 31st of December, 1512, Sforza made his public entrance into Milan, 
and received the keys of the city from the ammami Schwarzmaurer of Zug. 
to whom he expressed his deep gratitude towards the Swiss for all their go(Kl 
services on his behalf. Thus we find the Swiss niouiitaineere, the “rebel 
boors” as Maximilian had styled them a few years before, bestowing the 
crown of one of the finest states of Italy against the will of that emperor. 
The Grisons, whose troops formed part of the Swiss army, took po^ssion 
for their pains of the fine distiict of Valtellina and the counties of Chiavenna 
and Bormio on the south side of the Rha?tian Alps, w'hich had formed part 
of the Milanese, and they kept and governed them as subject bailiwicks till 
Bonaparte’s conquests in Italy in 179G. 

In 1513 the Swiss defended their Milanese ally Sforza against a new army 
of France, at the battle of Novara, in which they lost two thousand men 
and killed more than ten thousand of the enemy. Guicciardini, the Italian 
historian, describes their bravery on this occasion as surpassing all that we 
read of the Greeks and Romans. At the same time, in order to niake a 
diversion against France, and at the instigation of the ever-intriguing antt 
restless ‘M’n.’giniilia.n j a SwisB army of sixteen thousand men, peid by thllt'f 
emperor and commanded by Jacques de Watteville of Bern, joined to ^ 
equal number of imperial troops, ent^ed Burgundy, and laid sie^ to 
which was defended by the Fr^ch commander, La Trimouille. Tiiis offioeri^ 
Aoiib fing of ability to hold out, treated with the Swiss generals withimt 
having authority from his master to that effect: stipu^ted in the kiogw 

nuinp that France should renounce her pretensions to Milan, and tha t jw 
fdiould pay the B^riss 600,000 crowns within a fixed time, on conditioii tiillit 
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having consulted with the emperor their ally, alleging as a reason that the 
em]^or had not made the payments he had promised them. 

Xouis XII disapproved of La Trimouille’s conduct, and would not listen 
to any renunciation of the duchy of Milan, to which he was still pertinaciously 
attached, notwithstanding all his reverses. But Guicciardini,* who relate 
the al^ve facts, does not notice the dishonest conduct of the fVench general 
with regard to the hostages. It had been agreed that, beside La TrimouiUe’s 
own nephew, the sieur de M4zi^re, four of the principal inhabitants of Dijon, 
whose names were mentioned, should be given over to the Swiss. ^ La Tri- 
mouille substituted in their place four persons of the lowest condition and 
under false names. This conduct was keenly felt by the Swiss, who, what- 
ever may have been their love of money, were still observant of the faith of 
treaties. Blame was attached to their own generals, but the public indigna- 
tion rose chiefly against Franco, and the ancient sympathy of the Swiss with 
that nation was turned into hatred. The flight of De M^zi^re, who broke 
his parole at Zurich next year, added to these angry feelings. The Swiss, 
as a measure of reprisal, arrested the president of Grenoble, who was at 
Geneva, and treated him severely. They then resolved to invade France 
again, and in 1514 sent deputies to King Henry VIII of England to propose 
an alliance for that purpose. Henry dispatched in return two envoys to 
Switzerland; h\it he suddenly concluded the negotiations on learning that 
the king of Spain had concluded a treaty of peace with France. 

The Swiss at Marignano (ISlo A.D ) 

Leo X, who had succeeded the warlike Julius in the papal see, adopted 
a system of politics different from that of his predecessor. He inclined 
to peace with France, and offered liis mediation between that country and 
the Swiss. In the midst of these negotiations Louis XII died, in January, 
1515; and Francis I, who succeeded him, assumed the title of duke of Milan, 
together with that of king of France. In notifying to the cantons his acces- 
sion to the throne, he requested the renewal of their friendship. The Swiss 
replied that, if his majesty would ratify the Treaty of Dijon, concluded under 
his predecessor, ho might rely upon their friendship; but otherwise they could 
not listen to any proposals on his part. Francis made great preparations 
for war, and the emperor and the duke of Milan on their side strengthened 
their alliance with the cantons. Tlie king of Spain also agreed that, should 
the French invade Italy, lie would enter France on the side of the Pyrenees; 
he, however, did not keep his word, and the defence of the duchy of Milan 
was ultimately left to Swiss intrepidity alone. Hearing that a French army 
under Trivulzio, an Italian himself, and a commander of great abilities, 
had assembled at Lyons, the cantons sent no less than forty thousand men 
into Lombardy, who occupied the passes of Mont Cenis and Mont Gendvre. 
But Trivulzio entered Italy by another pass, which leads by the Col d’Argen- 
ti^re into the plains of Saluzzo, and which the Swiss had neglected as imprac- 
ticable. 

The Swiss fell back upon Novara, and, finding themselves unassisted 
and alone, they were actually marching out of that town on their return to 
their country, when the subsidy of money promised by the pope reached 
them. This timely arrival decided the troops of Zurich, BMe, ^haffhausen, 
Appenzell, the forest cantons, and Grisons to turn a^ain towards Milan by 
the way of Galera. But the contingents of Bern, Fnbourg, and Solothurn 
eontinuedT their retreat towards Domo d’Ossola, at the foot of the Alps. 
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This separation of the Swiss was occasioned by the intrigues of Francis I among 
the cantons, with whom he had never ceased to negotiate. The Swiss troops 
at Galera, expecting to be attacked every day by the French, who had tak£ 
possession of Milan, solicited their countrymen to join them, and they were 
supFjorted in their expostulations by Watteville, who commanded the Bernese, 
but in vain. The latter, having heard from their country tliat negotiations 
were far advanced, disbanded themselves; and of seven thousand Bernese 
who were at Domo d’Ossola there remained together no more than one 
thousand. 

At last the troops (»f the other cantons who weie it Galera, with the 
exception of the Waldstatte and Glarus, agreed to a e with France, on 
the 8th of September, 1515, and took the roavl towards the Alps. The men 
of the forest cantons refiis^ to ratify the treat v, and those of Zurich and 
Zug, persuaded by Schinner, the eaidinal of Sion, following their example, 
their united bands, not more than ten tiiousai d strong, Wdly took the 
road to Milan. Trivulzio, on bearing oi their approach, abandoned that 
city, and took up a position at Mangnano, in order to prevc'ft their junction 
with the pope’s troops. The position ol the little Swiss army waa singularly 
critical. They had before them more than forty thousand soldiers of France, 
headed by the king in person, with whom several of the cantons had just 
concluded peace. But they were joined by a number of volunteers, among 
whom was a Winkelried, from Untcrwalden, who left the ranks of the retread 
ing army in order to assist their gallant countrymen in the hour of danger. 

The Swiss began the attack late in the afternoon; the French camp was 
fortified by a double intrenchment, and defended by numerous artillery. 
On the report of the battle having begun, all the Swiss that were still lingering 
at Milan ran out without waiting for orders and joined in the attack. The 
Swiss forced their way into the intrenehments and seized part of the French 
artillery. Francis himself charged them at the heaiJ of his cavalry, and the 
combat continued with the gn^itest obstinacy till four hours after uaik. At 
last the two armies separated through fatigue; Ihc French retired to tlieir 
camp, and the Swiss lay on the field ot battle. I'lie next morning, September 
15th, 1515, the fight was renewed; but D’Alviani, w^io was bringing up the 
Venetian nuxiliaiy forces, arrived in the midst of tlie battle, and took the 
Swiss in their r(»iir. Tlvis circumstance obliged them to sound a retreat, 
which they effected in the liest order to Milan, carrying away their camion 
and their wounded in the midsl of their column; and so astounded were the 
French by their intrepidity, that there was no one, either horpman or foot, 
who dared to pursue them. Trivulzio himself used to call this a “ battle of 
giants.” The number of Swiss engaged in the battle was about eighteen 
thousand, of which six thousand were killed, with many offici^rs, especially 
from Zurich and the forest cantons. The loss of the French was eqimlly 
great. After this the Swiss took the road towards the Alps, and the whole 
duchy of Milan submitted to Francis I. 

The Perpetual Peace (161G A.D.J 

In the following year (1516), the king of France having agre^ to give 
up to the Swiss the Italian bailiwicks, which haerbeen the firat origin of the 
war, a treaty of peace was concluded in November, at Fnbomg, bet^^n 
France and all the cantons. This was called the Perpetual Peaxx. The 
principal conditions were that the bailiwicks of Bellinzona, Locarno, Lura^, 
and Valle Ma^ were to remain subject to the Swiss, on condition that 
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the privileges aad liberties granted to these distriets by (ihe dukes Milan 
diomd be maintained. The Valtellina and county of Guavenna were like- 
wise to remiun in possession of the Grisons. The allies of the Swiss were 
included in the Ferrotual Peace with France. Each of the cantons, as wdl 
as the Grisons and the Valais, were to receive a pension of 2000 francs 9 , y^. 
The king was besides to pay 400,000 crowns for the expenses of the Dijon 
war, and 300,000 for those of the war of Italy. The Swiss merchants and 
o 1 ;her citizens were allowed free in^ss and egress through the French terri- 
tories, with the privileges they had enjoyed under the preceding reigns. In 
case of either of the contracting parties being engaged in war, the other was 
not to give assistance or passage over its territories to the enemy’s forces; 
and lasUy, all differences that might arise between the Swiss and the French 
were to be referred to arbitrators. Tlxis treaty served as the basis of all 
subsequent treaties with France during the course of nearly three centuries. 

In the subsequent wars of Francis I in Italy, Swiss auxiliary troops fought 
in his ranks in several actions, especially at the battle of ravia, in 1525, 
in which the king was made prisoner and the Swiss lost no less than seven 
thousand men. Such repeated and heavy losses gave them at last a distaste 
for those disastrous Italian wars, where they could gain nothing but a barren 
reputation for mercenary valour.^ 

THE ALLIANCE WITH FRANCE (1521 A.D.) 

Francis I, in spite of the victory of Marignano, judged it better to buy 
peace of the Swiss for considerable sums and a cession of territory. But, on 
the other hand, he had ensured the absence of his enemies’ armies and had 
everywhere guaranteed his French and Italian frontiers where they were in 
contact with confederation territoiy. Annual pensions were again paid to 
the majority of the cantons and their allies to assure their good will. 

However, the inconveniences of pensions, the distribution of moneys and 
enrolments were felt so much by the Swiss government that Zurich and 
Schwyz made great efforts to put an end to them. A convention was held 
at Bern at the end of the Italian disasters to forbid pensions and presents 
from foreign monarchs; and at Bern, even, the government, rec filing before 
a sedition, temporarily renounced them. But habit was too strongly en- 
mined; cupidity was allowed to stand before the country’s dearest interests. 
Thus when, in spite of their decision, the governments saw bands of volun- 
teers depart enrolled by French agents or on Austria’s behalf, they were but 
reaping the sad yet inevitable consequences of that turpitude of which they 
had set the example and to which they had accustomed the nation. 

Schinner, banished from Valais, was no longer there to aid the efforts of 
Maximilian and England by his influence. Tlie confederation, drawn away 
by a torrent of private ambition and yielding to the influence of the gold 
scattered so profusely by France, concluded a new treaty with Francis I, 
which was to last durmg the king’s life and three years after his death (1521). 

This treaty granted power to enrol not less than six thousand and not 
more than sixteen thousand men, on condition they served on land only. 
If the confederates were attacked, the king was to furnish at his ejroense 
two hundred lances, twelve cannon, six small, six large, and pay 25,000 gold 
crowns every three months as subsidy, whether he himself was or was not 
engaged in warfare. If they preferred, they could, in place of the two hundred 
lances, receive 2,000 gold crowns every three months. The king allowed 
tiiMn the)}rovisioniDg of his states with salt. No one of the parties was to 
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conchade a peaee without notifying the other and procuring him the means 
of tamng in it. Each was to drive from his territories the adversaries 
of the other. During the term of the alliance the king engaged to pay a 
surplus pension to the cantons and their allies. The ordinary reserves were 
mentijmed, but with this difference — that their effect was suraended if one 
of the^rsons or powers reserved attacked the allied party. This treaty had 
for object the protection of countries situated on either side thi^ mountains — 
the French and the Milanese. It concluded the 
majority of the Swiss allies, the abbey and town 
of St. Gall, the Grisons, Valais, Mulhausen, Rott- 
weil, and Bienne. 

Thus the confederates, salaried bv 
compromised their relations with oil ‘T stages 
in her favour, renouncing theii iiiu^ {XMident 
position and submitting more and mon ‘o *he 
influence of this powerful neiglilwur. 'PImw 
consented to play simply a sceondaiy’ role in 
European polities. Zurich would no'l accept 
this humble posh ion. Schwyz Bal(‘, and 

Schaffliauaen heMlated a lf)ng tim**. Tlie Swiss, 
drawn by Charles VIII into the Italian wars 
as allied troops, had then acted as a sovereign 
power. In the Swabian war the confederation 
had gloriously maintained its independence 
against the empire. During the Italian wars 
she wanted to exercise a protectorate over 
the southern countries, and Lombardy in par- 
ticular, and to extend her influence beyond 
them. For some time the fate of the duchy of 
Milan was in the hands of the confederation: 
thus it acted and was treated as a great power. 

But at the end of reverses which its anus ex- 
perienced in Lombardy it renounced the strik- 
ing r61e to which it had aspired while feeling its 
martial strength. 

THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF SWITZERLAND 8 ^,^^ Wakkiob 

Recalled to her natural destinies, Switzer- (Sjxteeath ceDtaiy) 

land thenceforth did not share in the agitations 

or conflicts of general politics. Though strong enough to maintain her inde- 
pendence, she felt not enough so to dominate other countries; slie was not or- 
ganised for conc^uests. From that time she gave herself up to a full enjoyment of 
her liberty, and serv^ as a refuge in the midst of the general European unrest. 
However, as she had only instinctively retired, and not as the result of any 
decision, foreign powers continued for some time to attribute to-her *..1 impor- 
tance she no longer had. One sees Francis I and Charles V soliciting her help to 
gain the imperial throne. Little by little her position was better ^derst^, 
and she knew how to maintain her neutrality during the Thirty Yeaw War. 

But while renouncing an active r61e, Switzerland opened up for ter children 
the career of foreign service. It was a natural ending to the old-faaiuonM 
wars amongst the populations, who only thus took an indirect part in tbe 
events of this epoch. This portion of the national history presents fights sw 
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shades. The mercenary regents for centuries upheld the military reputar 
tion of the country and Helvetian honour. If they combated for causes 
foreign to them they were not servants dependent on a master’s caprices, 
but remained Swiss although serving other kii^. The brightness of their 
^oiy reflects on their country and raises its military reputation. 

ft was imperative that the confederation should occupy itself less actively 
with foreign interests and give all its attention to itself. There was strong 
irritation against those western towns whose troops, by brusquely quitting 
the army, had paved a way for the disaster of Marignano. The fears inspired 
by this state of opinion led Solothurn, Bern, and Fribourg to unite more 
closely in a civic league. In each canton there was the same distrust among 
the citizens, the same disorganisation in public institutions. 

However, certain positive ameliorations had been accomplislied. As to 
the Italian subjects, placed under the power of the eleven cantons by the 
treaty of peace with Francis I, they were governed by a bailiff named in turn 
by each of the states and ruled for two years. This functionary swore to 
observe the statutes and received homage from the councils and commimes. 
Eleven deputies went to receive the annual accounts at Lugano, then at 
Locarno, then alternately at Mendrisio and Valle Maggia. To administer 
death sentences the countries named judges to whom the bailiff gave adjuncts. 
The secretary was taken from one of the eleven cantons and generally n^ed 
for life. On this functionary rested the practice of jurisdiction and delivery 
of business. The bailiff received part of the taxes; the executions and the 
confiscations went to the cantons. Tlie country, moreover, paid them a 
moderate contribution. The ordinary administration belonged to the com- 
munal councils. 

In the interval which had elapsed between the Perpetual Peace and the new 
agreement with the Fi-ench, the thirteen cantons had admitted in their per- 
petual alliance the imperial town of Rottweil, situated in Swabia (1519), on 
the same conditions as the town of St. Gall. But these bonds were tacitly 
and by common accord broken at the Thirty Years’ War, because the con- 
federation, in abstaining from taking part, could not offer its new ally a 
sufficiently strong protection. Thenceforth the Rottweil deputies ceased 
attending the diets. On their side the three Orisons leagues hod fomed 
a perpetual alliance with the house ot Austria similar to the hereditary 
alliance./ 
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Whilst the Italian wars betw^n Austria and France employed the arms 
of the Swiss youth away from their own country a most important change 
was silently taking place at home. This was no other than the great religious 
reform of the six^nth century. In Switzerland the corruption of the ^rgy 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century seems to have been even more gen- 
eral and barefaced than in other countries of Europe. There was a grossness 
in it which was characteristic of a rude, uninformed, and still imperfectly 
civilised people. Remonstrances had bc^n several times made by various 
cantons on the increasing licentiousness of the churchmen. As early as Aug- 
ust, 1477, the Bernese h^ complained to Benedict de Montferrand, bishop of 
Lausanne, that they saw with grief tlie clergy of their country given up to 
libertinism. But little redress could be exix‘cted from that quarter, for we 
find repeatedly the burghers of Lausanne complaining still more bitterly of 
their own bishop, and more especially of Sebastian de Montfaucon, who filled 
the see in the early part of the sixteenth century, and “whose servants beat 
and killed the citizens in affrays, and the bishops protected them openly and 
by force from the hands of justice.” 

The young men returning from the Italian wars brought back with them 
habits of dissipation and profligacy not favourable to religious veneration. 
But even the friars labour^ as it were to thro^ discredit on religious cere- 
monies and practices. A disclosure of monkbh imposture had been made at 
]^m some years before, arising out of an ancient jealousy between the two 
rival orders of the Dominicans and the Franciscans. The former, to obtun a 
triumph over the Franciscans, resorted to pretended miracles: they worked 
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on the weak fancy of a poor tailor called Jetsler, had anteted the Domini- 
can convent of Bern as a lay brother, and made hhn bdUeve that aevenil 
saints, and the Virgin herself; whom a friar personated, a.ppemd to him* 
Crowds flocked to the Dominican convent to see Jetsler, me favourite of 
heaven, who exhibited on the palms of his hands and on his feet the sti^nata, 
or mar^ in imitation of our Saviour’s wounds, which the Franciscans boasted 
that St. Francis alone had ever borne. Jetzler’s marks, it appears, were pro- 
duced by corrosives. The whole was an impious piece of jugglerv, but the 
friars relied too much on Jetzler’s credulity: they were discovered — Jetzlef 
confused all; Pope Julius sent a legate to examine the friars, and the council 
of Bern having taken cognisance of the matter, four friars were condemned 
and burned to death. This occurred in 1507. 

Another subject of great scandal and mischief was the manner in which 
livings in Switzerland were bestowed upon foreign adventurers, chiefly Ital- 
ians, who publicly bought them at Rome, or received them from the favour- 
ite retainers of the papal court. The Swiss cantons, in 1520, made remon- 
strances to Pucci, the pope’s legate, about this scandalous abuse; and they 
issued an order banishing all courtisans ” (the name they gave to the clerical 
intruders on livings) as wicked, ignorant persons, who had nothing of the 
spirit of God in them,” and threatening, if found again within their territory, 
to drown them in sacks. But the immediate cause of the schism with Rome 
was, in Switzerland as well as in Germany, Leo X’s famous bull for the sale of 
indulgences in 1517.^ 

ZWIVGLI INVEIGHS AGAINST ECCLESIASTICAL ABUSES 

’The brightest spot m Switzerland was Bale. Amongst other divines 
strongly attached to ancient learning, Thomas Wyttenbach of Biel, taught 
at the university of this place, to which he was called in 1505, and Wolfgang 
Fabricius Capito, a native of Alsace, was an instructor from 1512 to 1520. 
They opened to their hearers many clear views of isolated doctrines. But 
Erasmus especially, who settled at BMe in 1516, gathered round him a circle 
of enthusiastic admirers of ancient learning and refined views in religion. To 
this circle Huldreich (Ulrich) Zwingli united himself; he was bom on the 
1st of January, 1484, at Wildhaus in the county of Toggenburg, and was edu- 
cated at the universities of Vienna and Bale; at the latter place he received 
from Wyttenbach his first incitement to the study of divinity. From 1506, 
when he was elected by the community of Glarus to be their pastor, he 
devoted himself to a zealous study of the Latin classics and fathers of the 
churoh. He inveighed as an eloquent preacher against the corrupt morals of 
his day; in 1510 he pursued the same course in satirical and allegorical writ- 
ings. Nevertheless he was still quite devoted to the pope; he received from 
him a pension as an influential preacher, and r^arded the support which the 
Swiss rendered to the pope as a dutiful protection of the holy see. But after- 
ward he began to see into many of the errors and abuses of the church. 

l/i^en, in the year 1518, a trafficker in indulgences, the Franciscan Ber- 
nawiin Samson, made his appearance in Switzerland, and surpassed all his ^ 
workers in effrontery, then Zwingli, as well as many others, raised his voice 
against this abuse. Many private expressions of his may have contributed 
to the opinion which soon prevailed in Zurich that he was a Lutheran 
at heart. The monks first attacked him; then several canons of his cathe- 
dral^complained that he denied the divine right of tithes, and in the exercise 
of hb spcritual office did not keep sufficiently in view the increase of the 
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revenue of the oltapter; his adversaries could not as yet accuse of 
heresy. In order to avoid quarrels, the council charged all their clergy to hold 
forth the doctrine of the holy Scripture only. 

Zwingli resigned his pension from Rome in 1520, and declared that he 
would not be hindered by anything from preaching the gospel. He was first 
entangled in controversy in 1522. He had designated the rule of fasting as a 
h um a n ordinance; several townsmen broke the rule and mrc called to 
answer.for so doing. The clergy, when questioned by the oc uncil, under the 
direction of Zwingu, censured the arbitrary transgression , but persist^ in 
the statement that the rule was a human ordinance. 'I’lie bishop of Con- 
stance accordingly sent a commission to Zurich to conini'ind the observance 
of the ceremonies (April, 1522). Howevei, the council took Zwingli’s part, 
"and demanded more satisfactory dirf*‘{ions from fhe bishop In May, 1522, 
the bishop of Constance issued a pastoral to '>r’am hi.s Hock against innovations, 
and the diet of Lucerne forbade all preaching likely to cause disquiet. Zwingli 
defended the free preaching of the (losnel. 

As the celibacy of the clergy liad K'ci to the grossest abuses ni Switzerland, 
Zwingli and his friends prayed above all tilings for the abolition of this human 
ordinance. However, no ansTver v.is given; on tlie contrary, the diet and 
the bishop began to persecute .several of the clergy who had made themselves 
too conspicuous. The mo.st disgracenil calumnies with regard to Zwingli 
were disseminated in tlie neighbouring cantons; in ihe three monasteries of 
Zurich, the resorts of the professors of the old faith, sermons were preached 
against him incessantly. Now that the efforts of the council to restore peace 
remained without success, it yielded to Zwingli's wish to encounter publicly 
these calumnies and attacks, and fixed a religious conference betwixt the two 
parties for the 29th of January, 1523, in which they were to produce their 
doctrines, and support them by holy IScripture alone. 

For the same political reasons for which the jiope had overlooked other 
arbitrary acts of the Swiss in church matters, he took no notice of these great 
movements. Zurich was the onl}^ canton which steadfastly refused the league 
with France, and still in 1521 granted soldiers to the pope; whilst the rest of 
the cantons supported France, and treated the papal legate in Switzerland 
with hostility. Adrian accordingly overlooked what scarcely could be over- 
looked any longer; and at tlie very time in which this conference, no less iu 
its form than in the results to be expected from it, was threatening the exist- 
ing constitution of the church, he sent Zwingli a flattering letter, to induce 
him to employ his influence to retain the powerful canton on the pope’s side. 

For the disputation to be held on the 29th of January, 1523, Zwingli had 
comprised in sixty-seven articles the doctrines he had preached; and so 
defended them on that day against the vicar-general Faber, that the council 
charged him to persevere m his course, and all their pre^hers to hold forth 
the pure Gospel as he did. By this disputation, by the interpretaition of his 
articles which was soon after (in July) published by Zwiligli, and Imt ^e 
preaching of Zwingli and his friend Leo Juaae (L4on Juda), who came to Zurich 
m the beginning of 1523 as lay-priest at St. Peter’s, men’s minds were mo^ 
ami more won over to the Reformation; and many wished to see it broui^t 
into actual existence. For them it was not qnough that the co uncil 
allowed nuns to leave their convents (June 17th), tnat several of the cle^^ 
numied without restraint, that a G^inan baptismal service was mtrodooed 
in the city (August 10th), and that the cathedral chapter at its 
received a new and suitable constitution (September 19th). They iriuM to 
fed flure that ail that was idolatrous in the divine service was aSouamd^ 
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eepeoially imam and masaesi and accordingly they soon oa their own 
authority to demolish imag^ and the paraphernalia of superstitioQ. These 
events i^e an evil impression on most of the remaining confederates. They 
were in part frightened at the prospect of a schism in the churclL in part they 
concluded from certain exag^ratm rumours that all civic order waa over- 
thrown at Zurich, and dreaded the force of the example. Proclamations were 
issued against all innovations in the church. 

All excess of zeal, whether displayed in behalf of the old or the new 
religion, was held in check; and every outbreak or arbitrary demonstration 
was chastised. On the other hand concesrion was gradually made to the 
desire for reform; in December the shrined pictures in the churches were 
allowed to be closed up, and every priest was left free to celebrate mass or 
not as ho chose. In 1524 a more thorough reform of the church was begun 

with the abolition of images. One alter 
another all the objects and usages of su- 
perstition quickly disappeared; the monas- 
teries were suppressed, and changed into 
schools and almshouses. 

Beyond the canton of Zurich the refor- 
mation was at this time in actual existence 
only in .^penzell and the town of Miil- 
hausen. The free inhabitants of j^pen- 
zell, to whom, since the year 1522, Wmter 
Klarer, pastor at Hundweil, had preached 
the Gos^l, after a violent simple granted 
^ to every parish the right of judgmg for 
itself (1524). Out of the eight parishes of 
the canton, six at once came over to the 
Reformation, and began to model their 
church constitution without suffering them- 
ulwoh zwinqi.! selves to be withheld by any considera- 

(1484-1631) tions. Miilhausen was won over to the 

Reformation by Ulrich von Hutten, and 
reconstituted its form of worship accordingly as early as 1523. Still a party 
of adherents to the ancient order, who relied upon the confederates for 
support, imposed upon the council the necessity for prudence. 

The government endeavoured to maintain their influence by holding an 
intermediate position betwixt the parties. The preaching of the gospel was 
freely concede, but every attack upon church usage and all controversy were 
forbidden and punished with severe penalties.'* 


RELIGIOUS QUARRELS AND RELIGIOUS LEAGUES 

Zwingli, not content with attacking the church, censured also the civil 
power, reproaching his fellow countrymen with their inconsistency in con- 
sidering it a sin to eat the flesh of animals during Lent, whilst they thought 
it lawful to sell human flesh to foreign princes.” Upon hearing of this and 
other similar attacks, the deputies of the cantons assembled at Bern ordered 
his arrest. The gr^ 

protected him, and in . , . 

the to^ and country, and forbade them, under penalties, to preach any doc- 
trines which were not clearly grounded on holy writ; at the satne time they 


t council, or legislative assembly of Zurich, however, 
that same vear fl523) convoked all the olerirvineii of 
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sprite, 

dec^oiu were commimieated to all the cantons and to tbs bishops 
of Bwiteerland. Most of the cantons, and espei^y the three WaMstStfe 
m^e strong remonstrances against the new doctrines, as much perhaps from 
pohtical w from reli^ioiu motives; for the evangelic^ preachers condemn^ 
the practice of enlisting in foreign wars, which was very prevalent and popular 
in the mountain districts. Deputies from the cantons repaired to Zurich; and 
while they promised that they would reform cleiical 'i buses, they exhorted 
the Zurichers to abstain from further Innovations, iiiJei pain of being 
expelled from the confederacy. Ihit the gresit council of Zurich replied that 
it was “better to obey God than 7'*itn/’ ami the work ol reformation pro- 
ceeded. They abolish^ procession. , fastings, and p.ilgrimages, they buried 
the relics; removed the im^es, reduced number of festivals, and established 
a new liturgy. The convents were suppressed, tludr inmates released from 
their vows and allowed to marry; tlio buildings being devoted to hospitals 
or schoolsy and their it'venues applied to the support of the new estaolish- 
ment and to that of the clergy. The chapter of Zurich willingly gave up its 
rights and property to the stale,* and its twenty-four canons became pro- 
fessors, preachers, or tutora, and had an allowance secured to them for life. 
Zurich became the first reformed canton in Switzerland. The cities of St. 
Gall and of Mulliausen soon followed the example, and the canton of Schaff- 
hausen, and somewhat later that of Bfile, did the like. Bern hesitated, its 
councils were divided, and anomalous enactments followed each other. 
Endeavouring to avoid an open schism with Rome, its magistrates curtailed 
the authority and revenues of the cleigy, and seemed disposed to allow both 
parties to follow their respective doctrines in peat‘e, and thus save the coun- 
try from civil war. They gave permission to the nuns of Konigsfeld to leave 
their convent and enter the marriage state. Marriages of nuns and of church- 
men took place likewise in several other cantons, and gave occasion to the 
sarcasms of the Catholic party. 

Conferences were opened again in the town of Baden, in the year 1526, 
between the theologians of the two parties. The Catholics had sent for a 
celebrated doctor of divinity from Ingolstadi, named Johann von Eck, and 
he was supported by two capuchins well versed in the scholastic subtleties of 
those times. Zwingli was offered a safe conduct, to which, however, he did 
not trust. Eck had been heard to say that “ with heretics there were no 
better arguments tlian fire and sword,” besides, about that lime an evangel- 
ical preacher had been burned at Lindau, and another liad been drowned at 
Fribourg in the Brisgau. QScolampadius, Berthold Haller, and other evan- 
gelicals repaired nevertheless to Baden. The disputations lasted eighteen 
days; durmg which vituperation and recriminations were resorted to ofteoer 
than argument. • 

The Catholic cantons, Schwyz, Uri, Unterwalden, Zug, Lucerne and 
bouig, became, however, after this conference, strengthened in 'their *ho6tUtty 
to the evangelical doctrines, and they issued decrees of proscription agaiiisit 
its professors in all places subject to wcm. In th€kterritories of^ the cantons 
themselves this course was comparatively easy, as the^ new doctrin^ had not 




were held by the Catholics cantons in common with those wmen baa taCbor 
l ike Zurich embraced the evangelical doctrines or like Bern wished to nnioteo 

[> TIm rewnues thoB loquirad Zwingli devoted to the use of a sdiool 
intended to Ineiease knowledge of the humanities.] 
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toleration and avoid meaeicres of persecution* Accordingly, tiie bailiwicks 
of Aamu, Thur^u, Rheinthal, Saigans, and Baden became a wide field of 
discord and violence. Several monasteries were attacked and plundered. 
The unfortunate people of the bailiwicks were distracted between the two 
parties, who preponderated according as the landvogt, or governor, was from 
a Catholic or a reformed canton. lUe county of Baden at first adopted the 
Reformation, and the famous convent of Wettingen on the Limmat was con- 
verted mto a school. But afterwards Baden returned to Catholicism. In 
Thurgau, on the contrary, the Catholic cantons began by forbidding the 
reading of the Bible, but the reformed religion afterwards gained the 
ascendancy. 

In the midst of the increasing discord, a new firebrand was thrown by 
another set of fanatics. These sectarians were commonly called Wieder- 
taufer, i.e. anabaptists, because they rebaptised adults. They spread mto 
Switzerland, Two men of Zurich became their chiefs The dissolute, the 
turbulent, the bankrupts in character joined them. They renounced every^ 
form of worship, they assembled in great multitudes in the fields or forests,' 
they threw off all allegiance to the laws or magistrates Some of their bands 
had their wives in common. Tlie cantons, both Catholic and reformed, triej^ 
persuasion and mild correction, but to no purpose; capital punishment was 
resorted to against the most outrageous of the leaders, out they went to the 
scaffold with the zeal of martyrs. At last Bern assembled six thousand men 
to put down the bands which were infesting its territory, and were living in 
a state of open rebellion. Fribourg and Solothurn joined their contingents. 
Zurich took similar measun\s, and by degrees the sect fell into disrepute, and 
at last became harmless and unnotiecnl. Tlie Catholics, however, did not 
fail to throw the blame of these lamentable excesses on the new doctrines, as 
beii^, at least, the indirect cause of all the mischief. 

The council of Bern, which had long proceeded on religious questions 
with a caution bordering on irresolution, came at length to a determination. 
In 1528 it announced the opening of a new and final conference, in order to 
throw all possible light on the pending controversy. Six cantons, namely 
the three Waldstatte, Lucerne, Zug, and Fribourg, declined sending any depu- 
ties. A great number of clergymen, and men of learning, came from various 
parts of Switzerland and the neighbouring countries. Zwingli himself came 
with an escort. It was altogether a solemn assembly, the most important 
that had yet met in Switzerland on this great controversy. 

The council of Bern, considering the result as decidedly in favour of 
reformation, decreed the abolition of mass in the capital. They assembled 
the citizens of every condition, and reciuested their oath that they would 
support the government in what they were going to do for the good of the 
state. They then addressed to all the subjects of the canton a general edict 
of reformation. Rem became the steadiest pillar of reformation in Switzer- 
land. At the same time they prohibited for the future receiving pensions 
from foreign states, or enlisting in foreign services, so far as this could be done 
without infringmg the treaties already existing with fVance and other pow- 
ers; and in fact the following year Bern rejected the urgent request of the 
king of France to extend the capitulation to a further contingent of troops. 
*1^ good resolve, however, was only kept while the religious fervour lasted 
whidi had dictated it. In November, 1528, the five Gathimo cantons ^ and the 
Valais formed a league for the defence of the Catholic faith, which was called the 


* The Waldstttte, Lucerne, and Zog. 
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“ lea^e of the Valais.’* The canton of ]^boUK joined tiie league afterwardsi 
and, what was worse, the hereditary enemy of Switzerland, Ferdinand of Aus- 
tria, king of Hungary, was admitted the following year [February, 1529] into 
the alliance [ChrMy^ Vereininun^t Christian Alliancel 

Zurich and Bern formed a partici^ alliance between themselves, which 
they called evangelical co-burghership [Evangelisclieb Burgrecht], to which 
the towns of Bienne, St. Gall, Mulheusen, and Constance itcceded. The 
objects were, their mutual defence and the 
rotection of their subjects of the common 
ailiwicks who would embrac'e the reformed 
doctrines, leaving the rest full liliertyof 
conscience, and observing in ev<*ry oiher 
matter which did not concern n^ligion the 
obligations whicli bound them to iLe / 1 her 
cantons of the contederatioi* Thi*' licsly 
was concluded at Ik'rn on the 8rd of Much, 

1529. The five remani'iig cantons ^ere di- 
vided. At Bale the people loug! t in the 
streets, the burghers against tlu ir (catholic 
magistrates, they destroyed tlie images, and 
at last diove the Catholic clergy out ot the 
city. The service was ordered to be read 
in German. Most oi the nobles, remaining 
attached to the old faith, were excluded for- 
ever from the senate. The famous Eras- 
mus, a man of auiet, studious habits, left 
Bdle amidst all tnese tumults ; but he re- 
turned soon after, and passed the remainder 
of his life in that city, although he never 
would openly abjure the doctrines of Rome. 

Nicholas Diessbach, coadjutor of the late 
bishop, and upon whom that rich see de- 
volved, refused the preferment. Bale, as 
well as Schaffhausen, was ranked from that 
time among the reformed cantons. In the 
canton of Appenzell the reformed doctrines 
gained ^ound, chiefly m the external Roden 
or districts, while the interior and more se- 
cluded parts remained attached to Catholi- tMiddioAgw) 

cism; and a separation followed, by which 

each of the two districts formed a separate state, although still representmg 
together but one canton of the confederation. 

The Reformation spread early among the Grisons, but did not produce at 
first any serious troubles. Both partis availed themselves of the opportouity 
to reduce the power of the church; the feudal rights of the bislpp ci Ccun 
imd of the abbeys were suppr^sw. the corv^es abolished. In tins both 
Gathofic and Protestant agre^, and, without quarreUing about tbeoiogioai 
controversies, they turned them to the account political liberty. The town 
of Bienne was one of the first reformed, through the agency of ito citiMl 
Wy ttenbach. That of Mulhausen, an ally of the cantons, though without toe 
borders of Switzerlamd, also embraced the Reformation. 

The most strenuous champions of Catholicism were from them the five 
old namely the three Waldstktte, Lucerne, and Zug. ifiliefe wfov* 
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mation made no mroads, or if it did at first at Lucerne it was soon effectuallv 
checked by severe measures. These five cantons had frequent disputes with 
Zurich ana Bern about the common bailiwicks: a new subject of discord arose 
concerning the country of Hash and Oberland. Serious causes of irritation 
occurred, esp^ially in Thuigau, Caster, and Toggenburg. Zurich demanded 
the free exercise of religion for the people of those districts, among whom the 
doctrines of the Reformation had widely spread. Jacob Keyser, a minister 
from the canton of Zurich, as he was one day going to preach as usual at the 
parish of Oberkirch, in the bailiwick of Caster, which was subject to the two 
cantons of Schwyz and Clams, was seized by four armed men and taken to 
Schwyz. After seven days’ trial, he was sentenced to be burned. In vain 
Clams remonstrated, in vain Zurich protested — the unhappy Keyser was 
burned publicly at Schwyz at the end of May, 1529. Several traders from 
Zurich, who had gone to Schwyz on business, were beaten, pelted with stones, 
and obliged to escape. The Zurichers, on their side, seized the landammann 
Wehrli of Unterwalden, on his return from Thurgau, where he had, in his 
capacity of bailiff, persecuted the new doctrines; and although he wore his 
cloak with the colours of Unterwalden, in token of his office, he was publicly 
executed at Zurich. 


THE FIRST RELIGIOUS PEACE; SECTARIANISM 

All these and other grievances produced at last an open rupture. Zurich 
declared war by a manifesto against the five Catholic cantons, and claimed 
the aseistanoe of Bern. The latter put in motion a body of ten thousand 
lti0Q. St. Gall, Mulhausen, Bienne sent also their contingents to the evan- 
nUcal cause. These allied troops advanced by Kappel towards Schwyz. 
Tb6 five cantons marched to Baar to meet them; and thus twenty-four thou- 
sand Swiss Stood opposite to each other, ready to fight. John CEbly, the 
landammann of Glarus, who had already saved his own canton from civil 
war, hastened to the field between the combatants, and interfered with 
humane zed in the name of his own and the other neutral cantons. Bern 
appointed a conference to take place at Aarau; and a suspension of hostilities 
having been immediately proclaimed, the soldiers of both armies were seen 
mingiing on friendly terms like brethren. 

Baace was concluded on the 26th of June, 1529. This was the first relig- 
ious peace between the Swiss, and it served as a precedent for subsequent 
tootles. The articles of the peace were seventeen in number. The principal 
ones were tliat the Catholic cantons should renounce their league with Ferdi- 
mmd of Austria; that no endeavours should be made to induce the five Cath- 
olic cantons or their subjects to embrace the reformed religion; with regard 
to the common bailiwicks, every parish should decide by plurality of votes 
whether they would have mass or not, and abstain or not from meat on fast- 
days, and their decision should be the rule in force as long as the inhabitants 
continued of the same mind; that those parishes which h^ already abolished 
t^ mass and the images should be left undisturbed. The principle of the 
whole treaty was perfect toleration. None of the cantons were to hold 
tqsether par^ diets, except for private and particular business; and the old 
Gwpact of Stanz, a^eed to in 1481, was sworn to again as the national com ■ 
Pact of the whole Swiss federation. 

This peace was favourable to the evangeficals, inasmuch as it protected 
14ie apieading of their doctrines through conviction, but not by violent means. 
eSatholio cantons were reluctantly obliged to sign it, because they found 
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themselves forsaken by Austria and by the pope. These two powers were 
then at variance, since Charles V*s army had stormed and pilla^ Borne in 
W27. On the other side, the Turks, tinder Sultan Solyman, had overrun 
Hungary ^d besieged Vienna, giving full employment to Ferdinand, who, 
as well as his brother the emperor, deemed it necessary to conciliate the Pro- 
testant princes of Germany. Thus these Turkish and Italian wars prov^ 
indirectly the means of sheltering the growth of reformation both in Germany 
and Switzerland. 

Meantime a dispute had arisen between the Swiss evangelicals and the 
great German reformer, Luther, on the subject of the oioharist. The land- 
graf of Hesse invited Luther and Zwingli to meet af Marburg, in 1529, in 
order to come to an understandmg on jjoint m controversy. The two 
parties had several conferences, hui each remained convinced of its own 
opinion. The landgraf prevailed on thun to shaliO hands at parting; but 
Luther said publicly afterwards, We h kve, by o doing, given the Zwinglians 
a token of Christian charity, but not a title to oui brotherhood.” 

In the year l.*)30 the reformed religion made great progress in western 
Switzerknd. Farel, a native of Laiiphine, a man of zealous temper, who had 
been driven out of iVance by pei n'cution, was the evangelical preacher in all 
that part of the country where French is spoken. At Neuchfi.tel tiie pe<mle 
burn^ the images, upset the altars, and, in spite of the opposition of me 
authorities, demanded that the question of religion should be decided in a 
general assembly by the majontv of votes. The burghers, having assembled 
on the 4th of November, decided that mass should be no longer performed in 
the town, that images should be removed, and that other Catnolic obaerv^ 
ances should be abolished. Farel proceeded next to the valleys of the Ju^ 
which were under the lordship of the bishop of Bdle The Val St. Imier 
embraced the Reformation; but in the neighbouring valley oi^rovostahip of 
Munster great disturbances arose. On arriving nt Munster, fwl found the 
minds of the people disposed to listen to him. Thev at once broke the images 
and prevented the service of the mass. 

Zwingli published his confession of faith, which differed from that of 
Augsburg, especially on the subject of the real presence, which he totally 
denied. This confession, which was called “ evangelical," was also taken te 
the emperor by the deputies of three cantons, Bern, Zurich, and Bfile, who 
had meantime entered into an alliance with the landgraf of Hesse and the 
city of Strasburg to defend each other against anyone who sho]Md molest 
them concerning their religion. It is a remarkable fact that Francis 1 at that 
timfi asked to be received into the alliance, but his offer was declined# 

On the 19th of November, 1530, Charles V published an edict enjoining 
all subjects of the empire to live according to the regulations of the Botnaa 
church, until a general council should be assembled; and threatening those 
who should not conform to this order. It was then that the Geiman Kaoxtned 
states assembled at Schmalkalden, in December, and entered into a resolu- 
tion to defend each other mutually, and to repel force by force. This was 
called the Smalkaldic League. They also protre^, with the elector of Sax- 
ony at their head, against the election of Ferdinand, Charles* ^brothy, as 
king of the Romans, By which Charles, who was <|ccupied with the 
Spam and Italy, meant to transfer to his brother the imperial auuionv* 

The reformed cantons were invited to join the Smalka<^c l^guejkl W 
instance of the landgraf of Hesse, who saw the uigency of the xTOtosjaiiW 
strengthening themselves by all means within their rea^; Of 

Saxony imposed as a condition that they should all sign the CotfieBnoii w 
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oontinusa aepmte from lino Oermiii mtestantB* or Lutherans. In a jpreat 
8^0a held at Bern hi 1532 the aitides oi the Helvetic Confession of Faith 
w^ finafly established and produdmed. 

The five Catholic cantons, dissatisfied with the spreading of the reformed 
doctrines in consequence of the liberty of conscience granted by the religious 
peace of 1529, and emboldened by the appearance of affairs in Germany^ 
sought an opportunity for a fresh quarrel. %e reformed cantons, and Zurich 
especially, were not long before they furnished them with a plausible one. 
Zurich and the reformed part of Glarus had been promoting the reformation 
in the territories of the abbot of St. Gall with a violence of zeal that made 
them overlook the dictates of justice and the faith due to existing treaties. 
On the death of the abbot, in March, 1529, the four cantons, protectors of 
the abbey, Zurich and Glarus on one side, and Lucerne and ^hwyz on the 
other, disagre^ about the election of his successor. The abbey was com- 
pletely secularised by force. The other cantons, and even Bern, disapproved 
of this arbitrary proceeding, which was an infraction not only of the rights 
of the abbey but also of those of the other co-protectors. At a general diet 
held at Baden in January, 1531, the five Catholic cantons remonstrated 
stro^ly. Zurich, on its part, assumed a very high tone, and demanded that 
the &tholic cantons should allow the Scriptures to be freely read amon^t 
them. At this diet the evangehcal cantons objected to the test of plurality 
of votes in the diets being conclusive in matters of religion, for the Cathohe 
pan tons, being many and small, were always sure of a majority against the 
reformed ones, who were few though large This was a grave question, thus 
broached, for it affected the very constitution of the confederation. 

SECOND WAR OI RAPPEL 

Zurich, in order to force the Catholic cantons to submit to its dictation, 
forbade all commerce with them, and even prevented the supply of neces* 
sary abides of provisions, such as salt, which the people of the Waldstatte 
used to receive through Zurich. Zwingli opposed, as became a minister of 
tl^ Gospel, this imcmiritable interdict, and he even preached against its 
principle on Whitsunday, 1531. The inhabitants of the five cantons were 
furious. They considered themselves, and not without reason, unkindly 
treated. “The sword alone can unloose the knot,^* was the cry in the Wald- 
statte. In September manifestoes appeared on either side. Zurich, which 
had shown in this business, as it had done m others, an intemperate and over- 
bearhig spirit, asked Bern and the other reformed cantons for the assistance 
stipulatea by the so-called evan^lical co-burghership of March, 1529. BenL 
al&ou^ wishing for peace, comd not refuse the appeal; it raised a body of 
eight mouaand men. 

DEFEATS OF KAFPEL AND ZT7GERBEBG; PEACE OF EAPPEL 

the few Gatholic cantons, strengthened by a body of Valaisans, assembled 
their troops at Zug; and the duke of Savoy and the pope sent them some 
Italiaa auxiliaries. The Zurichers divided their forces into small detach- 
mente, one of which, six hundred strong, took up a position at Eappel, cm the 
mdd ti But, as the Gatholics threatened that position, they eoUeeted 
telMieiltliedy reinforce it, and Zwingli was ordered 
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four ihotiBaiid strong, were joined by volunteers from BlUe, Sehafl^usen, 
Scilotkumj Neuch&teX and even from Lausanne and Geneva. Ibis army, 
alter passing Bremgartcn, followed the course of the river Reuss, and plun- 
itesd on their way the convent of Muri. They then entered the cant^ of 
and took Baar three days after the battle of KappL The Catholics, to 
the number of ten thousand, were posted on the Zugerbei]^, a hOl which over- 
looks the town of Zug. But the Bernese and their allies uistead of attaddng 
their enemies with ^ their force, amused themselves marauding over tiie 
country. While many of them were thus dispersed in the villages, Hug, son 
of the avoyer of Lucerne, surprised them in the middle of the night of the 
24th of October, killed a great many, and drove many more down the preci- 
pices, where they perished. The main body of the Bernese remained inactive, 
fearu^ to strike their own friends. The loss on their side was about one 
thousand. 

This second defeat was fatal to the cause of the evangelicals. The people 
of Glams and of Toggenburg detached themselves from the alliance, and 
considered as to the means of making a separate peace. Ten thousand men 
from the Orisons, who were on their march to protect the canton of Zurich, 
halted, and then returned home. The people of Zurich called loudly for 
peace. Luckily, the Catholic cantons were no less desirous of it: they felt 
severely the scarcity of provisions, arising from the inteimption of com- 
munications; and many moderate men on both sides deplored this war 
between fellow countrymen. In these circumstances, the neutral cantons, as 
well as the envoys of France and Savoy, interfered to bring about a peace. 
The demands of the Catholics wore at first moderate; but me greatest diffi- 
culty was that of the common bailiwicks, the reformed cantons wishing them 
to have full liberty of conscience, whilst the Catholic ones earnestly main- 
tained that “they could not in conscience allow their subjects a liberty which 
must prove detrimental to their salvation, and would be a temptation and a 
snare unto their souls.” 

Meantime the magistrates of Zurich, being urged by the people and threat- 
ened by the Catholic troops, concluded in haste a separate peace, which was 
signed at Baar on the 20th of November, 1531. The first article was as fol- 
lows: “We, the people of Zurich, promise to leave unmolested, as we ou^t, 
our faithful and beloved confederates of the five cantons, their allies of the 
Valais, and all their adherents, now and forever, in their ancient, true, and 
undoubted Christian faith, without importuning them by any di^utations, 
and renouncing all evil intrigue or artifice. We, the five Catholic cantons, 
promise to leave on our part our confederates of Zurich and their adherents 
in the peaceful exercise of their religion.” The Zurichers were to renounce 
the so-called Christian League, and to pay the expenses of the war. 

The Bernese, being left alone, soon after subscribed to ainiilar oonAtions* 
Ibe common bailiwiclm were thus left at the mercy of the OatlioUce, Atthough 
the latter promised not to molest those of the inhabitaiits Who had abtody 
embraced the reformed religion. But covert means were to 

suppress the r^ormed doctrines. Ihe images were re^eetmVtod 
where, the evan^lical ministers were expdled from many riaeel* Tm 
^ Wettingen was restored to its monks. The abbot mBt. (Ml 
hie abbey in triumph, and the town of St. Gall lost its |siitibaee( Md wto 
obliged to pay 10,000 florins. The Toggenburgers wore Ageia pboedi'u&der 
the dominion of the abbot, but they preserved their liber^ <2 OODtoSenoe. 
Bern likewise maintained with firmness the same privilege tor those Inhabi- 
tants of Aargau who had embraced the Ref ofmatioh. 
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At ^lo^um freE^ troubles broke out; the Catholics were on the point (rf 
firing on the as^bled evan^licals, when the old avoyer, Nicholas von 
Wenger, stepped before the loaded canno^ crying out, “ If you want the blood 
of your countiymen, t^ mine first/' This noble act, and the aspect of the 
venerable magistrate, checked the fu^ of the people, and no blood was spilt; 
but the^ormed families were obli^ to leave the canton. Solothum, as 
well as Fribourg, joined henceforth the five old cantons, so that the Catholic 
cantons became seven, while the reformed ones remains four, namely Bern, 
Zurich, Schainmusen,‘and BAle; and this line of demanatiou h^ continued 
ever since. Glarus and Appenzell alone remained mivt-d. The Treaty of 
Kappel, however, insured internal iwace to the Swiss can tuns for more 
a century after. 


THE PROGKf^ OF JlUIR TY IN OKNEVA 

We now turn to the affairs of westcii' Switzerland. It was only in the 
sixteenth century that Geneva and Vaud iK'came coimected ' vith me Swiss 
Confederation, of which they now const j1>ito an casontial part. Until that 
epoch, Geneva had been govcnif'd sovereign bishbp, who was a prince 
of the German Empire. Th(' bisiiop was elected by the chapter, conjointly 
with the burghers; he had no arm(i<l force at Ins disposal, and his authority 
was very limitdd. The counts of Geneva, Cmniies Genevensium^ being feudal 
lords oi the empire over the province of which Geneva was the chief town, 
administered justice; but their authority in the city was limited by that of 
the bishop, who had his own courts of justice, and whose jurisdiction was 
independent of that of the counts. Placed between these two powers, the 
burghers contrived to extend their privileges. The powerful house of Savoy, 
however, aspired to extend its power over the city. 

Charles III, duke of Savoy, who at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
succeeded the good Philibert, showed himself especially disposed to encroach 
on the liberties of Geneva, and was favoured in his views by the bishop, 
Pierre de la Baumc, a weak unprincipled man, who seemed willing to abdicate 
his temporal rights in favour cf Cliarles. The citizens became alarmed, and 
turned their eyes towards the Swiss cantons for protection. One of the 
former bishops had, in 1478, concluded a treaty of alliance for himself and 
the citizens with fem and Fribouig. Berthelier, a citizen of Geneva, who 
was exiled on account of some affray with the bishop's authorities, and had 
retired to Fribourg, of which city he was also a buigher, proposed to the latter 
canton to renew tneir alliance with Geneva. The treaty of alliance and co- 
burghership with Fribourg was concluded in 1519. Berthelier returned to 
Geneva. The city was now divided into two parties: the more numerous, 
who were for independence and the alliance witn Fribou^, styled themselves 
Eidg&noum, “bound by oath," in imitation of the Swiss coiffederates; and 
they gave Hieir antagonists, who were devoted to the house of Savw, the 
appdSrion of mamwkes. The word Eidgenossenf disfigured by « French 
piv>nimGiation, was transformed into that of Hugueru^j and was ainerwards 
applied geneially to the French evangelicals or Calvinists. But Huguenots 
meant Ori|dnally the republican party at Geneva. * , 

The dmte <» SaTwy , incensed at the news of the alliance, marcM wim 
ten men amiiiutt Geneva. The s^dics being unable to resist, w 

ga.*f y ‘were opened, tStroops entered, ana lived at free quarters upon the 
i^lritanto. Berinetier was executed, and other acts of vengeance were per- 
petrated. The canton of Fribouig, being apprised of this, maicbid troops 
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into the duke’s territories of the Pays de Vaud; whereupon the duke issued 
a general amnesty, and withdrew his army from the rity, having first obliged 
the latter to rescind its alliance with Pribouig: but he continued, in concert 
irith the bishop, to persecute the Huguenots, under various pretences. In 
1525 the Hu^enots became bolder, and talked of renewing the alliance with 
Bern and Fnbourg. A treaty was concluded in February, 1526, by which 
the two cantons engaged '*to defend Geneva against all attadm on their 
persons, properties, liberties, privileges, jurisdictions, and ancient usages.” 
Geneva t^k a similar engagement towards the cantons; with this difference, 
however — that its citizens were to pay for all assistance afforded to them, 
but were to furnish aid to Bern and Fribourg, when required, at their own 
expense. This was a ^neral condition in all riie treaties of alliance between 
the Swiss cantons and their weaker neighbours. But as Geneva was more 
likely to be in want of assistance than Bern and Fribourg, the Genevans 
tho^it themselves fortunate in concluding the treaty. 

The duke exerted himself strenuously to dissolve this aUiance; but the 
cantons stood firm, and at last signified to him tliat, if he did not desist 
from annoying Geneva, they would rescind their own treaties with Savoy. 
From that moment the mamelukes lost all influence in the town, and they 
at last emigrated. Being summoned by the magistrates to return and give 
an account of their conduct, they wore, on their non-compliance, declared 
outlaws, and their property was confiscated. They then joined the Savoyard 
nobles in the neighbourhood, and fonnod with them an offensive league 
against Geneva. They took the name of knights of the Spoon,” on account 
of their having boasted that they would hew down the citizens, and cut them 
into small pieces, so as to be able to eat them with their spoons, and they 
wore, accordingly, as a badge of their confraternity, a spoon. They ravaged 
the estates of the citizens outside the town, burned the suburbs, killed those 
of the inhabitants they fell in with, and blockaded the place in order to 
starve it. It was during this most calamitous period that the Genevans 
showed an energy and perseverance worthy of the highest praise — resisting 
all the intrigues of the duke and of the fickle-minded bishop, who still re- 
mained within the city, as well as the open attacks of their enemies from 
outside, and holdi^ fast by the treaty with the cantons, as their only anchor 
of safety. At this time also the doctrines of the Reformation began to 
spread rapidly amongst them. The fla^ant immorality of the clergy con- 
tributed to this. Bonnivard, prior of St. Victor, was one of the first to preach 
in favour of a reformation in religion. But here again a new difficulty arose. 
Fribourg, one of the two allied cantons, wrote that if the Genevans aban- 
doned toeir old faith it would renounce their alliance. The magistrates, 
therefore, were cautious not to encourage the spreading of the new doctrines. 

Geneva meantime was reduced to Ihe greatest extremities by the Savoy- 
.ard nobles and the knights of the Spoon; the citizens could not venture 
outride riiir Walls, <10 provisions were allowed to come in, and they suffered 
iSbB BBvmst privations. At last, after repeated but imess .negoltorions, 
Bern and Fri^uig resolved, in 1^, to take the field, and relieve tfam ally. 
A Bernese army of seven thousand men, under John d’Eklaoh, by 

two thousand men from Fribouig, five hundred of Solothum, and ttuee thou- 
sand volunteers from other parts, with eighteen pieces of caipnon, entered 
the Fays de Vaud, which they crossed without opporilion. althdu^ they 
committed serious depredations on the subjects of the duke» and arrived 
at Geneva on the 10th of October, having on their mardi taken and de- 
stroyed the castles of the knights of the Spoon. The other cantons and 
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the now 8^ deputies to mediate a peace, and the Treaty of St. JuKen 
was tile r^t. ^ dute engaged, among other thin^, that he should be 
the brst to atta^ the Genevans agtun he should forfeit tlie Pays de Vaud 
to Bern and Inbouig. Urn Swiss army left Geneva, after having been paid 
by the inhabitants^ who with great difficulty raised the sum required. Tlie 
prior Bonniyard/ whom the auke had kidnapped and confined in the dun- 
geons of Chillon, was to be relca.sed. The duke was to defray the ciqienseB 
of the war, and pay an indemnity to Cleneva; and, on 
the other liand, he was to appoint a ridornne in th'* 
latter city, to administer jastic'e. The ( iiike appoi nt^d 
this officer, but neglected to pcrfomi (lie other ^ >n- 
ditioLiB of tlie treaty. 

The preaching ol the Reformatio^ M fomied I wo 
new parties in the city. The inajorit\ of people 
and some of the magistrato.s wen* favnM dUr >«» i( ; 
but the clergy and most ol the eouneill(.i> .ind of the 
wealthy citizens wtTe for T’enujimue ^'‘iiiiolie Farcl, 
who had come to Geneva, was dr* \ on iv\iy, hut 8oni(‘ 
of his disciples rontinuetl to pr<. I*, lii I53.‘l the 
animosity beti\eeii tlie two panics had nviohed the 
greatest height. Cunspiraeic's, sodi t murders were 
the melancholy conscquenee.s. Hf'lative was against 
relative, brother against brother, father ag.'uiwt son. 

The magistrates endeavoured to (‘nforce mutual tol 
eratioii. Farel returned, and hold forth against the 
Catholics. Fribourg now demanded that Farel should 
be punished for preaching .against its religicm, and 
threatened to withdraw itself from the abianee. Bern 
insisted on the public preaching of the (jospel; and 
the council being obliged to aecede, Farel preached 
in the church of the iiS-anei.sran convent, and made 
numerous probclytes. Then it was that the deputies 
of Fribourg declared, in presence of the council of 
Geneva, on the 23rd of April, 1534, that the alliance 
on their part was at an end, anil they publicly tore 
the seals from off the treaty, which they had brought (sisteeuth century) 

with them. . . n 

Bern remained now the only ally of Geneva, and its influence became 
paramount. TTic reformers, thus emboldened, kept no measures; they 
overturned the altars, and destroyed the ima^s. Many Catholic families 
emigrated. The bi^op, who had retired to Gex, excommunicated the to^m. 
Tlie sovereign council of Geneva then declared that the bi^op’s authority 
was at an end and his see vacant. The canons retired to Annescy, wbi'U^ 
fhfit see of Geneva was finally transferred. On the 10th ®f Augi^, 15M, m 
fl^t council forbade the mass till further orders. Another edict joined 
Shaf . Qod should be wor^ipped according to the Gospel, and it forhttdft every 
act of papal idolatry. The Catholic party in the town dwindled to notioi^; 
but the nobles of Savoy and the bishop blockade^ Geneva, and annoim 

Bern remonstaated repeatedly for more than a twelvemon^ but 
^rithwt effect. Tte duke, who was engaged in wy wi& Frenee, gl ead^M 
inability to restrain his turbulent Savoyard nobles; but he had ceiriaiBiy 

P A Ikmoiui of 8h0 time, and the sabjeoi of Byron’e poem, Tht Priaon^ of CdiUen.! 
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men repeated proofs of his in^cerity oonceming the stipulations of the 
Treaty m St. Julien. He still held Bonnivard in prison at Ghillon. 

On the other hand, Bern was probably not sorry to have an opportunity 
of seizing the Pays de Vaud. Being assured of the ^neral sympathy of the 
people, and of their co-operation, the great council of Bern formally declared 
war agEunst the duke of Savoy, in consequence of his breach of the Treaty of 
St. Julien, and of the state of intolerable oppression in which he held the 
city of Geneva, on account of its religion. The Bernese army, seven thousand 
strong, marched in January, 1536, by Morat; and as they proceeded they 
received the submission of most of the towns in the Pays de Vaud, except 
Yverdun. In eleven days the Bernese entered Geneva, where thty were 
hailed as deliverers. The duke was at the same time attacked by the French, 
who conquered all Savoy and the greater part of Piedmont; so that he was 
stripped at the same time of all his dominions. The Valaisans, on their side, 
by an agreement with Bern, took for themselves all that part of the Chablais 
which extends along the southern shore of the Lake of Geneva, as far west 
as the river Drance. 

The Bernese now unexpectedly demanded of the Genevans the surrender 
of all the rights and revenues which the duke and the bishop held over the 
city. The Genevans, surprised at this demand, calmly but firmly refused. 
The Bernese councils desishMl from their unjust dc^mand. In August, 1536, 
a treaty was concluded between the free town of Geneva and the canton of 
Bern. The co-burghership was renewed for twenty-five years, at the expira- 
tion of which it was converted into a perpetual alliance. Geneva retained all 
the lands of the bishop, chapter, and convents, and of the priory of St. Victor, 
the Bernese reserving to thein.selves an appellate jurisdiction over those lands 
in all cases in which formerly appeal lay to the dukes of Savoy. Tlie city 
and its territory were declared free from all jurisdictions of the neighbouring 
lordships. Thus Geneva became a really independent republic, and the 
evangelical religion was sok’innly established there. The effects of these 
changes were soon perceived in the revival of activity, industry, and trade. 
A number of foreigners from France, Italy, and Savoy, came to reside within 
the walls of Geneva, bringing their property with them, for the sake of enjoy- 
ing peace and liberty of conscience'. 

The Bernese had reduced the whole Pays de Vaud into subjection. 
Lausanne had not been visited by them, that city forming a separate 
sovereignty, and l^ing still governed by its bishop, who was a prince of the 
empire. The citizens boldly opened the gates to Bern, which took possession 
of all the lands and jurisdictions of the bishop, extending over Lausanne, 
Avenches, Lucens, and Pully. The whole Pays de Vaud was divided into 
eight bailiwicks, a bailiff from Bern being appointed to each. The people 
in general were pleased with the chan^, except the nobility, who lost their 
inmience by pa&in^ \mder the dominion of a republic. They were besides 
attached to Catholieism. Many of them even refused the offer of having 
themselves inscribed and admitted among the Patricians of Bern. 

A ^l^ous ^putation took place at Lausanne, in which Farel took the 
lead; it uisted seven days, but the Catholic clergy of Lausanne declined to 
lake part in it. After its conclusion, the Bernese proclaimed all over the 
, countiy the abolition of the mass and of images, and reformed dergymen 
* were appointed to the various parities. The castle of Ghillon was the last 
place that suirendered. In the dungeons below the level of the lake was 
found Bonnivard, who had been confined there for six years. Althou^ 
fSibourg had borne no share in the expedition, yet Bern willingly allowed 
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]^r to taJ^ poBsesara of several districts of the conquered countiv, such as 
Komont, xiiUe, and Estavayer, which were contiguous to her own territory. 
Some years aftemards the two cantons purchased the rights of the counts 
of Gruyeres, toe last remaining of the old feudal nobility of Helvetia. Bern 
had now doubled its territory, and it became by far the most extensive and 
powerful of the Swiss cantons. 

'^e Reformation spread to the Italian side of the Alps, in the bailiwicks 
or districts subject to too Swiss confederates. After man} vexations and 
disturbances, and in spite of the prot(»st8 of the rpfc>ni,e»j cantons, an order 
was issued by toe Catholic cantons, sentencing all th*. evangelical converts 
at Locarno to be banished their country with their j mlii'i-. Tlie sentence 
was carried into execution in Atan'h, LW). MofI of inem found an asylum 
at Zurich, where the families of Or '' ard Murah witii a slight change in their 
names, became naturalized, and c.^ntmie to ^his day. Several of these 
Italian exiles were silk-weavers .* nd dc* and they carried to Zurich those 
branches of industry from theii Italihu Mud. 


Ki OLNEVA 


Tn 1536 Jolin Calvin was ooJigcd to make his escape from Italy, where his 
doctrines had attracted the attention oi the cleigy and the court of Rome, and 
he made his way into Switzerland by an uiifr(‘(.£dented path over the Col de 
Ferret. Passing through Geneva he saw Faicd, wlio earnestly invited him to 
fix his resiclence in that city and to assist him in the great work of reforma- 
tion. Calvin, though at first unwilling, was persuotlcd, and he was appointed 
the same year professor of theology. lie was then only twenty-seven years 
of age. Both he and Farcl went further in iheir innovations than the Swiss 
reformers. This made them many enemies, .and drew upon them the disap- 
probation of the evangelical synod then sitting at Lausanne for tJie purpose 
of regulating toe discipline of the refonued cliurch. As Calvin and Fare!, 
however, would not submit to the decision of tlie synod, they were ordered 
by the magistrates to leave Geneva in 1538, and Calvin went to Strasburg, 
where he established a French evangelical church. Soon after, however, a 
deputation canie from Geneva to invite him to return, as his presence was 
found necessary to enforce order and religion. Farel had, meantime, settled 
at NeuchSitel, where he remained till his death. 

Calvin, on his return to Geneva, in 1541, perceiving the necessity of having 
a moral censorship, in order to restrain the utter licentiousness which threat- 
ened the very existence of the community, prof)osed to establish a consistory, 
to act as censor Tnmum, composed of the pastore or parish incumbents, two 
members of the council of state or executive, two members of the council of 
two hundred, one of the s)mdics, and a secretary. This and other regulations 
proposed by Calvin concerning church government and dt^ipline were ap- 
proved by the general council of all the citizens, an4 received the fonn of 
law in November, IMl. The consistory assembled every Thursday, and Gal- 
vin, who always att^ed the sitting, may be swd to have bwn ins n^dinji 
spirit. It had veiy extensive and almost inquisitorial powCTs; it took cogpi- 
sance of immoralities, of blasphemy and pn^anation, and other ofitenioes 
against religion. The punishments were fine, imprisonment, and in some eaM 
death. tSs institution of the consistory continues to exist thou^ conm- 
erably modified. Calvin also assumed the task of collecting and reviring 




which was approv^ of in 1543 by toe council general. At the same tone he 
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was not uirniindful of the cultivation of l^e mind, and he proposed and effected 
the esteblishment of a public college, called aciEulemy, for teaching the 
and Bci^ces, in which he himself lectured three times a week on theology, 
and which soon acquired and has ever since maintained a high character among 
the schools of learning in Europe, and has been a nursery of clergymen and 
divines to the reformed churches of France and other countries. 

The influence of Calvin’s searching and austere mind remained impressed 
on the manners and habits of the Genevans for ages after his death, and 

the stamp is not yet alto^ther obliterated. 
He was intolerant according to the temper 
of Ills age, but he was conscientious in his 
intolerance. The execution of Michael Ser- 
vetus is the act from which Calvin’s mem- 
ory has suffered most. Servetus was a 
Spanish physician, a man of a wild, fantastic 
iiimd, who had adopted the tenets of the 
Samosatenians against Trinity, denying the 
eternity and divinity of the Son. He held 
forth his doctrines in various places, and 
hnally cam(‘ to Geneva, where Calvin now 
reigned paramount. He was tried and sen- 
tenced to the stake, as an obdurate heretic, 
although it apijears that Calvin voted for a 
milder mode of death. He was, however, 
burn(‘d alive. 

Geneva ow^es much to Calvin. He con- 
solidated both its religioas and municipal 
institutions. He died on the 27th of May, 
1564, at the age of fifty-five, worn out by 
study and application. He was buried with- 
out pomp or epitaph, as he had himself di- 
rected, in the common burying ground of 
Pleinpalais, and his funeral was attended by 
alnio.st the entire population. H^* left the 
care of his flock to his friend and disciple, 
Theodore de B^e.*> 

Tlie effects of the Reformation made 
themselves manifest in all the relations of 
private and public life. General attention 
was directed to the internal wants and wel- 
fare of the country; and the rising generation acquired taste for the arts of 
peace, and for the sciences by whi^ the mind is most enlarged and elevated. 
The study of the"' ancients and of history had been revived by theological in- 
auiries. If enlistments still continued to take place for foreign services, yet 
tne venality of rulers and their subjects had ceased to be so prevalent as 
formerly. Improvements were made in agriculture, commerce, and manu- 
factures; and th% reception given to fugitive co-religionists introduced or 
furthered several branches of industry. Alm^ouses and hospitals were 
.instituted or improved. Strict regi^tions were made gainst prodigality, 
gambling, and usury; and rigid limits were set to public amusements. 

Under the name of ecclesiastical discipline the clergy in Geneva and 
the canton of Bern assumed a very extensive jurisdiction. The clergy pos- 
sessed impo9bant weight and influence with the people; and when they inter- 
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^ ^ Constituted authorities, their dicta were 

^ decisive. Iheir intervention, as might be expected, 
w polenucal passions or saceidotal arroeance- 

Anth^ntSf^nl ben^cence, particularly when the^recular 

authonties neglected their duties. The better part ol the clergy them- 

their engendered by an unlimited domination 

The independence of the cantons and the difference of their forms of 
polity necessarily occasioned variations in their chur. h liscipline. These 
advantage of by the enemies of reform i reniojich its friends 
with the want of a sure foundation for their faith. 1 ln‘ subsequent evan- 
gelical leaders, harassed by the Miulciit hi tacks oi thoir op{)onents, imagined 
^e OToduction of explicit confcssuuis lo be requisite for their justification. 
The four evangelical cantons, Zuinli ^torn, Bale, and Schaffhausen, and 
the three allied towns, St. Gall, Mulliausi'n, and Bienne, agreed upon a com- 
mon form of coiileshion, to be laid l)cf(n\‘ the general assembly of the church 
when convoked by the empoioi . In the same year (1566) Geneva also issued 
a confe^ion, composiMl by Fanl FimJh. on the 1st of March, 1566, tlie 
so called HelvcTM* confi'ssion w..*- pi omulgated at Zurich. 

The reformed cantons imult Irfcjiiont but for the most part ineffectual 
intercessions for thi'ir oppressed co-religionists in France and Savoy. Numer- 
ous rcf^ces from these coimtrics found protection and support in Switzer- 
land. Geneva became a city of refuge for persecuted Italians, and Zurich 
for the English, who fled from the tyranny of Queen Mary, The church 
of Rome, unable to withstand any longer the demands for reformation, 
even of Catholics themselves, had at last consented to open a council at 
Trent. The reception of its decisions by tlic Catholic cantons occasioned 
the reformed ones to be regarded by them more than ever as renegades and 
reprobates, while it served to increase the suspicions and embitterment of 
the latter. All sentiments of patriotism yielded to religious hatred, which 
constantly found new food for itself. 

In fomiei times the confederates had always maintained a jealous vigi- 
lance with regard to the pope, considered as a foreign power, and with regard 
to the clerical order in general, as instruments of that power. But now, 
the zeal of polemics, and the prevalent ideas of the duty of submissiveness 
to the spiritual authority, placed a part of the Helvetic body entirely at Hie 
command of their ecclesiastical superiors; and by consequence attached 
them to that line of foreign policy most conformable lo clerical interests. 

At this epoch. Cardinal Carlo Borromeo exercised a distinguished influence 
in spiritual and political matters. Elevated at the age of tnree^and-twenty 
to the bishopric of Milan and the dignity of cardinal, he felt an* early voca- 
tion to the office of reformer of the Catholic clergy and chyrdi di^ipline; 
but his mind was so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of a dominant priest- 
hood that even the heads of the Catholic cantons were •compelled to resist 
his proceedings. He powerfully contributed towards putting ii execution 
the decrees of the Council of Trent; he established at Milan A college fer the 
bringing up of Swiss youth to the clerical profession; he inauced the pope 
to keep a permanent nuncio in the Catholic cannons. His establishment of 
Jesuits at Lucerne was still more momentous in its influence on the public 
mind and on education; while the ^ect produced bv the Jesuits on the 
upper classes was rivalled by that which the order of Capuchins exercised 
over the lower. 

The first permanent nuncio, the bishop of Vercelli, a proUgS of tke cardinal 
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Borromeo, brought about, in 1579, a league between the bishop of B21e and 
the seven Catholic cantons. This may be regarded as a sort of Catholic 
counterpart to the evai^lical co-burghership of Bern and Zurich. Hie 
contracting parties promised each other aid in the affairs of religion, etc. 
The seven cantons engaged to retain in the Catholic faith such subjects of 
the bishop as had not yet abandoned it, and to use their endeavours in re-con- 
verting those who had apostatised. In 1586, the so-called Boiromean or 
“golden league “ was sworn to by the seven Catholic cantons, the provisions 
of which were similar to those of the forgoing one, with the addition of 
the following clause: that, in case of individum members manifestii^ any 
inclination to desert the faith, the others should compel them to abide by 
it, and visit the promoters of defection with condign punishment. 

A ludicrous example of the length to which distnist of Rome was carried 
by the Protestant party was afforded by the controversy excited on the 
occasion of the reform of the Julian calendar. Pope Gregory XIII Com- 
menced his reform of the calendai- by striking off ten days from the year 
1582. The Catholic cantons adopted this arrangement, after Unterwalden 
had offered some objections to it. The Protestants, on the other hand, 
conceived an apprehension lest the reception of a calendar decreed by the 
pope, and named after him, might pave the way for future papal encroach- 
mente; and lest their compliance might wear the appearance of deference 
to a papal mandate*. The Catholic cantons not only adopted the Gregorian 
calendar, but enjoined its observance on the free bailiwicks, and instructed 
the vogte to punish recusants. 

Irritated by this mode of proceeding, Zurich turned the .affair into a 
^estion of religion: the greatest ferment, however, was in tlie Thurgau. 
The two religious parties had now not only different feast days, but con- 
furion took place on market days, and other civil aiTangemente. After 
the waste of much discussion on the matter at successive diets, the neutral 
cantons, in concert with the French ambassador, finally concluded an arrange- 
ment by which the regulation of the calendar was committed to each canton 
within the bounds of its own territory 

RELATIONS WITH SAVOY; THE ESCALADE (1602 A.D.) 

In October, 1564, Bern, by a peace concluded at Lausanne, restored to 
Emanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy, the Chablais and the county of Gex, 
on condition that he should allow the free exercise of the reform^ religion 
in those districts. The duke, on his side, made a formal cession to Bern and 
Fribouig of rhis rights in the Pays de Vaud, and this cession was oonfinned 
in 1617 by Duke Charles Emanuel. Emanuel Philibert maintained the 
article of the t?^ty concerning relimon imtil his death, but his successor, 
Charles Emanuel, disregarding his lather’s promise, drove away, in 1598, 
the reformed derg;^ from the Chabhus, and abolish^ the Reformation by 
force. He also resumed a system of annoyance and intrigue against Geneva, 
and he encouraged several conspiracies, for the purpose of reoovering pos- 
session of that city. 

At length, in 1602, he made a bold attempt to take the town by surp^. 
Under pretence of watching the mov^ente of the French on his frontiers, 
he assembled a body of troops near its walls, and in the nig^t between the 
11th and 12th of Dumber (old style), scaling ladders having been prepared 
for the puroose, a party of two hundred of the duke’s sddim silenlity mounted 
the walls &t one o’do^ in the matmgi while the ml waited onteUe for a 
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force the gate, ^ey had been promised the plunder of the city, 
waa pro^adentiall^ spared the horrors that would have followed 
their suc^ss. A sent^ h^nne noise in the ditch gave the alarm, the riti- 
r^ to arms and bamcaded the streets, the guard at the gate let down 
the ^]^ullis,Md fired a cannon which enfil^ed the ditch and swept away 
the ladders. The troops outside, seeing the attack had failed, began a retreat 
while tiMt were m the town, being assailed on every side by the citizens, 
were either killed or thrown into the ditches. Thirteen ^ ere made prisoners 
and hanged next dav as mictoight assassins. Theodore dr B^ze, who, owing 
to his age, had discontinued preaching, mountec* l\i pulpit next morn- 
ing and singing the I24lh pealm, in gratitude to tne Almighty who 

had snatched his countrymen from the jaus of destruction. The anniversary 
of toe Escalade has been ever sin(*f eligiously kept at Geneva. The canton 
of Bern strongly resented this treacl'ou us attack upon its ally, but the 
neutral cantons interfered, and a new iMMty was at length concluded in July, 
1603, by which the fluke of Savoy engaged not to raise any fortress or assemble 
any troops within sixteen miles M the f*ity. IVom that lime the republic 
of ^neva was left m the undistuibed enjoyment of 'ts indepiendence; and, 
besides Bern, Zutich contracted \Mih it a perpi'tual alliance. 


DlSOnOLKS IN THE ORISOXR 

In the early part of toe seventeenth cejtury, the country of the Orisons 
became involved in war with the courts of Spain and of Austria, in con- 
sequence of a revolt which broke out in the A^iltellina, and was a source^of 
great and lasting calamities to both countries. Tlie origin of the disturbances 
in the Valtellina was of a remote date. The jieople of that valley (which 
had become subject to the Orisons a century before) were Catholic, while 
the majority of their Orisons masters had embraced the reformed com- 
munion. The government of toe Orisons, slimulated by some of the more 
zealous evangelical clergymen, interfered in a certain measure with the 
consciences of their subjects. On toe other hand, the conduct of the agents 
of Rome excited the suspicions of the Orisons. 

Pope Pius V, a strenuous defender of the prerogatives of his churchy 
endeavoured to recover certain tithes and other reveiiueh in the Valtellina, 
which had been given up by toe Orisons to lay impropriators. He com- 
missioned for this purpose John Planta, baron of Razuns, and his son Conrad, 
w^ho was a canon of toe cathedral of Coire, to whom, in 1572, he issued a 
bull, conferring on them toe management of all church lands and revenues 
in the Valtdlma and in toe adjoining county of Chiavenna, "which were 
then held by improper persons,” meaning thereby severm Protestants, 
and among others toe Sans, a powerful Orisons family, and* ancient rivals 
of the Plantas. The Salis appealed to the diet of the G:^ns, who dedded 
t^t toe grant by toe pope to the Plantas ww illegd. The l^n of Razuns, 
not having paid su£Gicient deference to this decision, was imprisoned, tor* 
tui^, and put to death. son escaped, and soon after [4£74], through 
toe mediation of the Swiss cantons, public tranquillity was testored, at leaet 

]^ti£^ginning of the following oentuiy the duke of Fufflites, the SMudiril 
governor of Milan, raised, at the northern extremity of the Ldse of uooao, 
a fort whi^ commanded the orily carriage-road leading into toe 
Spain had long been antoitious of possessing that fine vall^, throu^ 
lay toe only direet oeoEimuiiication between lAunbardy ana toe lyrol, and 
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other Austrian territories; for as the two branches of the house of Austria 
were allied by policy as well as by blood, it was their interest to have some 
road by which they could receive or send speedy assistance to each other. 
On the other hand, the republic of Venice, which was Ihen the only inde- 
mndent power in Italy, and whose territories lay between Austria and Spanish 
Lombardy, was essentially interested in maintaining the Orisons in possession 
of Valtellina, which bordered on her two provinces of Bergamo and Brescia, 
and through which she could obtain recruits from Switzerland, her natural 
ally against any encroachments from Spain and Austria. In 1^3, Venice 
made a treaty with the Orisons leagues for the purpose of having free passage 
through the territory of the latter, lliis excited the jealousy of the duke of 
Fuentes, and the Orisons, in order to keep on good terms with the Spanish 
governor, and to continue to receive the tisual supplies of com and other 
provisions from Lombardy, granted likewise free passage to the Spanish 
soldiers through the Valtellina. 

In^ 1615, the alliance between Venice and the Orisons expired. The 
Venetian senate sent an agent to renew it, who, in order to overcome the 
obstacles raised by the Spanish and Austrian agents, found means to excite 
in the Protestants both religious and political suspicions of their Catholic 
subjects of Valtellina. A great synod of the Protestant ministers assembled 
and the Venetian alliance was urged with expressions of violent rancour 
against Spain and its supposed partisans in the Valtellina and the Orisons. 
The Protestant communes rose in arms against those who were suspected 
of being favourable to Spain; some persons were killed, and many more were 
fined and banished, and among these were the two brothers Planta and 
the bishop of Coire himself. This happened in 1618. The violent leaders 
of the Protestants gave orders for the arrest of Nicholas Rusca, the archpriest 
of Sondrio, the head of the Catholic cler^ of Valtellina, a man much respected 
for his pious and moral conduct, but who had opposed the efforts of the Pro- 
testants to make converts among his flock. Rusca was taken into the Orisons 
country, and tried before a summary tribunal on the charges of treasonable 
correspondence with the Spaniards, and of resistance to the edicts of the 
government. The old man denied the first charge, of which he appears, in 
fact, to have been innocent; and with regard to the second, he oaid he had 
only opposed, though not by seditious means, those innovations which were 
detrimental to the Catholic faith and contrary to the religious privileges of 
V^tellina. He was put to the torture, and he died in consequence in his 
prison after a few days. His body was burned by the public executioner. 

These cruelties exasperated the people of Valtellina, as well as the partisans 
of the Plantas among the Grisons. The emigrants of tbat party assembled 
at Milan and in the Tyrol; they corresponded with the discontented in 
Valtellina, and aimed at overturning the government of their own country. 
A wealthy native of V^tellina, named Robustelli, put himself at the head 
of the conspiracy, which was to shake off the sovereignty of the Grisons. 
The duke of Fena, governor of Milan, secretly encouraged the conspirators, 
and ^ve thenf money. At break of day on the 19th of July, 1620, the day 
fixed for the breaking out of the revolt, Robustelli and his companions, 
with a number of armed men, entered Hrano, one of the largest villages 
of Valtellina, and having rung the bells as a si^al, they began to massacre 
the Protestants, whether Grisons or their own counti^en. At the first 
alarm, both the Catholic and the Protestant inhabitants who were unac- 
quainted^ with the conspiracy arose from their beds, thinking ihn.t . some 
party of outlaws were come to commit depre^tions, as had before happened. 
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The Orisons go^mor, John Cappoli, suspecting the same thing, ordered 
the town-house bell to be rung to summon the people to arms. But as these 
cam^ut of their louses, the con^irators, who were in waiting, fell imon 
the rrotestants; while the Catholics, being apprised of the true cause of 
the tumult, and excited by the leaders of the insurrection, joined in the 
massacre, and having broken open the place where the arms were deposited, 
proceeded to the well-known dwellings of the Protcsiants. These strove 
to defend themselves, but in vain, they were hunt(‘d out and barbarously 
killed, five alone escaping. Several of them who hiu' run out of the town 
were attacked by tlie peasants of the neighbourhood , ^h* showed them no 
mercy. Some women were also murdnred T7ie g«**/emor was shot, and 
the Protestant jireacher's head wns cut and stuck on his own pulpit. 
The houses were plundered, althod.gh the conspirators had solemnly agreed 
to respect the property of the victiiic the sake of their wives and chil- 
<lren: but those who did not refrain from murder were not likely to be 
restrained from robbeiy. 

At Sondno the chief town it Valtellina, the insurrection broke out in 
the same manner. Tlio govenxi, however, had t*me to make a show of 
defence, which d^nableil him to obtain a safeguard for himself and his family, 
but all the rest of the Protectants w'ere butchered without mercy, except 
two natives of the place, a man and a woman, \7ho had become Protestants, 
and who were sent to the Inquisition at Milan. Tlie man abjured again, 
and so saved his life; the woman, more hnn of purpose, refused to retract, 
and was burned alive. At Teglio, a small villa^, the assassins came just 
as the Protestants were attending service in their church. The church was 
surroimdcd by armed men; the people within endeavoured to defend the 
entrance, but the assailants climbed to the windows, and fired on the con- 
gregation. Men, women, and children here fell victims promiscuously. 
Tlie door was then forced open, and the women being pushed out the me^' 
were all killed, with their pastor. Some had taken shelter in the belfry, 
but in vain; their tormentors lighted a fire underneath, and burned them. 

Tlie whole valley fell into the power of the iiibur^nts. The victims 
of this catastrophe have been stated as amounting to 350; probably they 
exceeded that number. Tlio fugitives were hunted after, shot at, stoned^ to 
death, or thrown into the river Adda. 

At the first news of this sanguinary revolt the Orisons loudly expressed 
their indignation. Two of the leagues, Caddee and the Ten Jurisdictions, sent 
two thousand men, under one of the Salis, to march against Valtellina; but 
the Grey League, in which the Catholics were most numerous, held back from 
the rest. A body of five hundred Spaniards entered the county «f Chiavenna, 
in consequence of which the Orisons thought prudent to evacuate Valtellina, 
and repass the mountains to their own coimtry. An order came from Madrid 
by which Valtellina was placed under the royal protection of Spain, and 
Spanish garrisons were sent to Morbegno and Tirano. 

The cantons of Bern and Zurich, being applied to by the Griso. ^ for assist- 
ance against their revolted subjects, sent a considerable Ixtly of men, who 
enteim Bormio and marched upon 'nrano, committing niany acts of cruel 
retaliation on their way. Two thousand Spanish veterans defended Tirano. 
The troops of each canton fought separately; those of Bern hurried jorward 
to the attack, without waiting for their allies of Zurich, and were defeated 
with the loss of their conunander. The Zurichers came up next, but the 
Spaniards waited for them within the walls of the town, and after^ven hours 
of fruitless attack the Swiss were obliged to retire with great loss; and, being 
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hafaosied by the peasants, few of them succeeded in recroasioff the Alps. The 
people of Valtellina, elated with their success, set about establishing a regency, 
of which Robustelli was appointed president. 

The ministers of France did not behold with indifference the Spanuh 
power stretching itself over Valtellina, and threatenii^, in conjunction with 
Austria, the independence of the Grisons. The Venetian senate was likewise 

a interested in preventing Ihe increase of Spanish dominion in Italy. 

ike of Savoy saw things m the same light. And, as it happened, Pope 
Paul V, the great supporter of the Valtellina insurgents, having died in Jan- 
uary, 1621, nis successor, Gregory XV, a man of moderate sentiments, felt 
as an Italian prince a jealous suspicion of the ag^ndisement of Spain, and 
also openly disapproved of the barbarous transactions of the Valtellina insur- 
rection. All these sovereigns remonstrated strongly with the king of Spain 
against the occupation of ValteUina; and insisted on some conciliatory 
arrangement by which the rights of the Grisons over the valley should be ac- 
knowledged with proper security for the religion and privileges of their sub- 
jects. 

The duke of Feria, on the other hand, not wishing to lase the fruit of all 
his intrigues, endeavoured to bring about an arrangement with the Grisons 
under his own superintendence, before the ministers at Madrid should come 
to an understanding. He succeeded in persuading the Grey League, where 
the Catholics were most numerous, to send agents to Milan, and the Plantas 
favoured his scheme. The negotiations turned in favour of Spain and of the 
Catholic party in the Grisons. Valtellina was to remain for eight years 
garrisoned by Spaniards; the executive authority was to be restored to the 
Grisons, but no Protestant was to settle in the valley; full amnesty was given 
for the past, and the Catholic religion was prescribed as the only religion in 
Valtellina, 

The other two leagues, however, would not listen to these conditions, 
and they came to an open rupture with the Grey League. One of the chief 
Protestant leaders, George Jenatsch, once a clergyman and now a soldier, 
assembled his countrymen of the Ten Jurisdictions, entered the valleys of 
the Grey League, drove away from it the auxiliaries sent by the Catholic 
cantons, and obliged its representatives to renounce their trea^ with Milan. 
Jenatsch having surprised, in the castle of Rietberg, Pompey Aanta, one of 
the two emigrant brothers attached to the Spani^ party, and whom he 
looked upon as a traitor to his coimtry. clove his head with a battle-sixe. 

Meantime the conferences at Madrid were proceeding, though slowly. 
Philip III died, but by his will recommended his son to settle the Italian 
question accarddng to the advice of the pope, and for the peace of Europe. 
In April, 1621, a treaty was concluded at Madrid, by which the Valtellina 
was to be evacuated by the Spaniards, and the Grisons were to be reinstated 
in thSir possession ff it; a full amnesty for the past and security for the 
future were to be given to the natives, under the guarantee of the French 
king, the Swiss cantons, and the pope. But these conditions pleased neither 
the Grisons noi^the people of Valtellina. The Grisons again took up arms 
and entered the county of Bormio, but the Spaniards advancing upon them 
on one side and the Austrians from the Tyrol on the other, i&y withdrew 
again in confusion. 

Upon this the duke of Feria took possession of Chiavenna, and the Austrian 
genend, Baldiron, entered the lei^e of the Ten Jurisdictions, and on the 
plea of former claims took possesdon of it, as well as of Lower Engadine, or 
valley of wo Inn, in the name of Austria. The inhabitants were obli^. 
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meter ^ of d^, to give iq) their anna, and to awear fideHty to Anatria. 
The other ^0 le^^ were also overrun by the Austrians, who placed a 
gan^n at CJoire, the bishop of which town, availing hiinself of the terror of 
foreign anus, put forth his former pretensions to sovereignty, anil assumed 
the exercise of almost despotic authority. A forced treaty was entered into 
in Januaiy, 1622, by the two leagues, the other being considered os extinct, 
m wmch they gave up forever their sovereignty ovci the Valtellina and 
wnnio; they acknowledged the incorporation of the Ten Jurisdictions, the 
Lower Engadine and the Miinstertlial. with the AiLstria-j ilotninions; and they 
^bn^itted to the passage of Spanish troops througn iheir own territories. 
Tije independence ol the Orisons was in fact annihilated. Such were the con- 
seqiiences of their liarsh and impruflent treatment of the people of Valtellina 
and of their obstinate rejection o' the conditions of Madrid. 


The Orisons Ri (urn Imieprtidenre 

Tlie overbearing conduct of ^Ite Viihtrians was, however, the cause of the 
restoration of (vrisons indeix^nitiM' In that part of the country which they 
now considenvl their own, it having been incorporated with the Austrian 
dominions, Haldiron’s soldiers ojipressod the inliabitanis with the greatest 
insolence, interfered with their property, obhg(‘d them to carry heavy loads, 
and treated them more like beasts of burden than like men. A swarm of 
Capuchins spread over the valleys to convert the feasants to Catholicism. 
All the reformed clergy were driver away, seventy-five evangelical cWches 
were left without pastors, and the people were compelled by blows to attend 
the Catholic service. 

ITiis last act of tyranny roused them lo resistance. The robust and 
spirited inhabitants of the fine valley called Pratigau, disiirmcd as they were, 
hied to the mountain forests, made themselves spears and clubs, and on Palm 
Sunday, 1622, they issued out with loud shouts, surprised the Austrian detach- 
ments, cut them to pieces or made them prisoners, and drove away the main 
body as far as Maienfcld. They then invested Coin?, where Baldiron himself 
w'as. The rest of the country followed their example, the mountaineers from 
Appenzell joined them, and Baldiron was obliged to demand a truce to with- 
draw from the country. Budolf von Sails was named general of the patriots. 
But Baldiron came again into the Pr&tip.u the next summer with ten thou- 
sand men, eager for vengeance. The people fought with the fury of despair 
in the valleys, in villa^s, in the mountains. It is recorded that in the last 
fight thir ty brave men ttirew themselves, armed with clubs only, into the 
enemy^s ranks, and fell one after the other upon heaps of soldiers whom they 
had slain. Tlie succour from Coire came too late. The whole country of 
^a^au was already in flames, and the population almost entirely destroyed. 

The Grisons leagues sent envoys to the archduke of Austria at Lindau, 
but they had to submit to hard conditions. The leagile of the Ten Jiuisdio- 
tions was declared to belong to Austria, and free passage was t- browed 
through the whole Grisons country to the Austrians an® Dpaniaris. 
king of France, Louis XIII, who was jealous of the Austoan ^er, had 
already interfered by negotiations, in concert frith the duke of Savoy md 
the senate of Vance, to prevent the permanent occupation Bpain aito Ambf- 
tria of the im portant passes of the Grisons and the Valtellina. At last, m 




Bern and Zurich not only gave a free passage but added their oontmgen^ 
All the exiled Grisons, under Rudolf von Sails and Jenatsch, led the van. As 
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they readied the frontier of their countiy a general ridng took place, and the 
Auatrian garrisons and governors were driven away. The following year 
Chiavenna and the Valtellina were reconquered from the Spaniards. The 
treaty concluded at Mon^on, in Aragon, between Erance and Spain, in 1626, 
setri^ for a time the afiFairs of the Grisons, though not to the full satisfaction 
of the latter, who still clung pertinaciously to their rights of sovereignty over 
the Italian valleys. The Valtellina, Chiavenna, and Bormio were to pay an 
annual tribute to the leagues, but they had the right of governing themselves. 
Some troops in the service of the pope garrisoned the towns of Valtellina 
pro tempore; and Robustelli remained at the head of the regency of the valley. 
In 1628 the diroutes about the duchy of Mantua brought the French 

r n into Italy. The Austrian armies sent to oppo% them entered suddenly 
country of the Grisons, by the pass of Luciensteig, took Coire [1629], and 
again occupied the Ten Jurisdictions and the Engadine. Although this time 
there was no slaughter of the inhabitants, yet vexations of every sort were 
heaped on them. Famine followed, and a pestilence brought by the German 
troops, probably from the frontiers of Turkey, devastated the unfortunate 
Rhsptian valleys; twelve thousand people died of the latter scourge. Luckily 
for the Grisons the successes of Gustavus Adolphus in Germany induced the 
emperor to conclude with France the Treaty of Cherasco, in 1630, by which 
he engaged to withdraw his troops from the Grisons. The duke of Rohan 
then came to Coire as ambassador from France and brought with him some 
troros, who assisted the Grisons in fortifying their passes towards the Tyrol. 

Li 1635, war having broken out again between France and the emperor, 
Rohan, at the head of a Grisons force, crossed the Alps, and after some sharp 
fighting, reconquered Valtellina, Chiavenna, and Bormio from the Austrians 
and Spaniards united. But the court of France now imperiously required 
that the Italian valleys should be governed according to the TVeaty of Mongon. 
The French envoy Lanier, an overbearing man, assumed the tone of a master 
at Coire, and talked of the Grisons as rebels. The Grisons chiefs said among 
themselves, Austria takes and France lies; let us trust no foreign power, 
but seek help only from our own arms.” 

In February, 1636, several of the principal men of the leagues assembled 
at Coire and swore to risk their all to deliver their country from all foreign 
domination. Colonel Jenatsch was of the number, and he with great secrecy 
negotiated a treaty at Innsbruck with the archduke of Austria, nephew to 
the emperor Ferdinand II, by which the former relations of friendship 
between the two countries were restored, and Austria promised to co-operate 
in driving the French out of the Grisons. Jenatsch armed his countrymen 
secretly; but the duke of Rohan, nevertheless, suspecting something, rein- 
forced his posts on the banks of the Rhine and of the Landquart. On a 
sudden Jenatsch, *with six battalions of his countrymen, appeared before the 
French intrenchments, while at the same time a body of Austrians showed 
itself at Lindau, threatening the rear of the French, who, fearful of being 
surrounded [1637] , agreed to withdraw, which they did to the number of 
about five thousand; and this time the deliverance was complete, for no 
foreigners remained in the Grisons country. The Grisons were left in pos- 
*session of the Italian valleys, to which they granted a full amnesty, besides 
acknowledging the Catholic religion as that of the coun^. 

Spain made a perpetual peace with the Grisons at Milan in September 
1639, on th^ above conditions, and Austria, too, renewed its former treaties 
mth the leagues at Feldkirch, in August, 1641, preserving its seigniorial 
rights and fees in the Engadine and the Ten Jurisdic&ons: these, however, were 
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spiratora enter^ the hall m disguise, and pressing round hin. as if in snort 

murd^d him m the middle of the festival. Rudolf Plant i' being ao^^ci 
of haying th^ avenged the murder of 1 if brother^Pompey, 
vuthdrew to his eHtates in the Engine, where he diou s< me 
time after. 

Meantime the Tlnrly Years' Wai was OTroei^eding ir Ger- 
many. With the result of that w‘i»* the Swiss were <leeply 
concerned, for had the hoi^ of Aiu^'ia, .'issisted by its rela- 
tives of Spam, succeeded in laying the i/< mian eoiifedera- 
tion at its feet, the Swiss cantons wou‘d not have been left 
long in the enjoyment of their civil 'ind religious liberties 
The conduct of the Austrians towards the Orisons, 
tlw allies of the Helvetic League, st.rticu'utly showed 
what the cantons themselves h<ui to expect. 'The 
termination, however, of that great contest by the 
Pea^ of Westphalia eventually put the seal to 
the independence of Switzerland.^ 

SWITZERLAND IN THE THIRTY YEARS' WAR 

In the sixteenth centuiy the house of 
Habsburg fought for the ancient church 
and the medieval unity of all Christian people, in 
order first of all to gain political predominance but 
in the end undivided sway. The successors of 
Philip II renewed the struggles that had distin- 
guished the reign of that monarch. Their mighty 
enemy the king of France again sought to double 
his strength by alliance. He obtained the services 
of the Swiss through on advantageous treaty [1602] 
and many proofs of friendliness; he encouraged the 
reformed states of the empire in the formation of 
the “evangelical union” (May, 1608) which was swiiw guabo 
backed by himself; he was on good terms with Eng- 
land and the emancipated Netherlands. In Italy the fear of tbe boundless 
ambition of the Habsburgs brought him much support (such as that of Savoy, 
Venice, etc.). Under the guise of a great liberator and peaiee-maker Henrv 
now dreamed of making France the sovereign of the whq^le of Europe. Such 
a design threatened to involve Switzerland in the vicissitudes of extenial and 
internal wars and in difficult relations with the other great powt .i. 

Throu^ the renewal of a Ica^ \rith the Catholic distActs of tlft con- 
federation [1602] Spain weakened betimes the French influence* therefore 
France in a particular compact claimed the toiurance that Switzerland 
would allow no passage to the enemy’s troops. The open partisanstup for 
Spain of the five [Catholic] districts might have excited the reformed towns 
to enter the Gerznan “union”; but they refused all invitations to join the 
allied princes. They also evaded an alliance with Sweden; but Zunch and 
Bern consented to a defensive alfiance with the xnarkgraf Geoige Frederick 
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of Baden-Durlach, a member of the union (August 19th, 1612, for twelve 
years): for the most part the eva^lical districts (Orten) Kept up a friendly 
correspondence with the united imperial states about their political con- 
dition. 

Meantime the sudden death of Henry IV thwarted the expectations of 
his supporters and allies. Spain now exploited the universal fluctuations 
in political circumstances in order to establish her power. The duke of 
Savoy (Charles Emanuel) again joined the Spanish court, and counting upon 
the latter’s assistance he fitted out an ei^dition against Geneva and the 
Vaud (1610-1611); but the watchfulness of the Bernese prevented his gain- 
ing a decisive battle. When his claims to the principality of Montferrat 
caused him to quarrel with the Habsburgs, he made friends with Venice, 
which was on the point of an alliance with the Swiss, and sought help from 
the enemies of Spain. In honour of the Protestant powers, he began negoti- 
ations with Bern as to an alliance which was brought about by English medi- 
ation (June 23rd, 1617), after Savoy had formally renounced all pretensions 
to Vaud. 

From the ecclesiastical differences of the German Empire finally arose a 
war lasting many years [known as the Thirty Years’ War], which affected the 
confederation in various ways. The evangelical towns had repeatedly been 
in fear of a united attack by the Catholic “districts” and the Haosburg 
supremacy, and they therefore made preparations for their defence; they 
proposed a common evangelical defemdonaU (military organization), but did 
not succeed in carrying through this scheme, because Bile refused to co-oper- 
ate, in order not to excite opponents. At the time of nearer danger, the 
reformed states made inquiries as to the disposition of the Catholic districts, 
who each time promised to provide their federal contingent. When the 
emperor after the victory over Denmark (1625-1627) carried an army into 
Germany, which, as its leader threatened, was to “bring the rebellious Swiss 
into order” get back the old Habsburg possessions and repress the reformed 
church, the Catholic districts felt moved as confederates to make declarations 
by oath and to conclude certain treaties. This attitude pacified the evan- 
gelicals. 

Preparations were unanimously made for the protection of the common 
UaUiwicks. A commission took m hand the numbering and collecting of 
those capable of bearing arms: it inspected the arsenals, fortresses, and passes 
on the frontiers; provided for good guards and quick assembling of troops; 
and the provincial governors received extended powers. As Austria imperi- 
ously claimed the free use of the Alpine passes, the Swiss diet resolved to hold 
their first ^tingent of troops in readiness for defence against foreign powers, 
and to equip the rest of the men without delay; the proposal of the eon!^rate 
ds/mionofo wac seriously considi^. 

Hie pioclamatiqn of the Edict of Restitution at this time also disgusted 
rile evangriical towns (March 6tb, XfM). The eccleriasrical princes (BMe, 
Constance, St. Gall, etc.) demanded the immediate restitution of the churches, 
property, and lordship which had beeipi lost for a centuijk and, as they were 
bpenly supported by the emperor^ the reformers had fresh reason for estab- 
liihing a stript defensive alUanoe. Ckmfidently relying on hueiga aaristanoe, 
the m districla meantime defended with all their popnr ifm dahns of the 
prince abbot and the of Constance: cm the other ride Zurich held 

firm to the prescriprive authc^ty of her ''divoroe com:!'' and the 4#its of 
the lefonned ooogmgsiriena. Tw letter feellBfi^tpaoeh a 
danger Mm the ooiriae eouU prevent a 
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The Baden Compromise; Struggles concerning Neutrality of Soil 


By the victories of the Swedish king Gustavus Adolphus (1630-1632) 
Austria was driven into a comer. She proposed without result an alliance 
with the confederation. The evangelical towns declared themselves neutral, 
but as the five districts continually violated this neutrality by giving the 
Spanish troops leave to pass through them, Gustavus Adolj^hus at la^ threat- 
ened to carry the war into Switzerland (April, 1632) This declaration had 
the effect of r<»stricting at once the privilege of Huin ning through neutral 
territory, and of inducing the Catholics to seek a re(' )i iliaiion with Zuridi. 
A court of eejuity did away with the (luarrel abou. restitution*^ through 
the Compromise of Baden (Septemlxu 7th, 1682), (ho acceptance of which 
was brought about by the Frtnch nibassador Jtohan). 

Scarcely had the religious partio- iT*ule up their quarrel and resolved 
on unanimous action when internal |ioaoe was again disturbed by the “attock 
in the defiles.** A number of Bernese intendctl for the protection of Mul- 
hausen, who W'ere marching ahaig the usual road through the territoiy of 
Solothum were * topped at a nannw pass near Balsthsl, in order that inquiries 
might be made as to wh(‘th( i they were on their way to join the Swedes. 
The government called all the people to arm^, but finally, on the indignant 
explanation of Bern, granted freedom of passege (September 20th). Scarcely 
had the Bernese set forward on their journey when the governors Roll and 
Bruiner fell upon them, in order to crush the “heretics.” Fifteen men were 
killed, the rest wounded and plundered. The government of Solothum, 
deceived by false reports, refused to give the comrx'nsation demanded. 
Thereupon Bern stopped supplies and prepared to obtain satisfaction by 
violence. Solothum gave warning of the matter to the confederation; 
part of the diet decided to defend the guilty to the utmost; the independent 
districts, however, forced them to bring the offenders under the law and to 
pacify Bern by an example of strict justice Roll was banished for ten, 
Brumer for six years, their property confisc.it ed; and three peasants, as 
chief participators, were executed. 

Still more seriously was peace endangered by an invasion of the Swedisli 
anny (September, 1633). General Horn forced a passage through Stein 
[canton of Zurich] and marched over Swiss territory to b(\siege the townfof* 
Constance. Enraged at this violation of declared neutral ground, the.fiv^ 
districts demanded restitution from Zurich. As the latter made restitution, 
though with complaints, she was suspected of having made a secret treaty 
with Sweden. Three thousand men from the Catholic territories inarched 
into the district of St. Gall to protect the abbot. In the meantuige the Swedes 
decamped, after unsuccessfully bombardinj; Constwee, imd returned to 
Germany. But the mistrust of the C^thohes could only die allayiw by a 
sacrifice. As a citizen of Zurich, the militaiy comnjandajit of ThwoM, 
Kilian KAMftirinj fc M under the suspicion of having secretly huid^ m 
assembling of to militia. He was t^en priw^ ai^ Sju 
As he firmly maiiltained his innocenC(i^ he was taken mto 
was kept semty weeks in strict confinement. It ^ omy 
that Zurich and Bern, whose interference was ^ppprW by t^ wiepeiuMt 
dkteiets wid the Itench cou^ wuM 

by himseH of a heavy fine, ^unch coniperoted km by giving him a 
imihilitered the pubBo mind Id sudi an ezteiit 
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five districts renewed their alliance Tnth Spain (March, 1634), and again* 
agreed to open their roads to the Spanish army and in case of necessity to 
help to protect Upper Bui^^undy. Whilst B&le, Schaffhausen, and Zurich 
sought to protect their territory and to preserve the neutrality of the Swiss 
soil, both reli^ous parties participated openly in the victories and defeats 
of their co-religionists. Manv volunteers and mercenaries joined the armies 
in Germany. On the other hand thousands exchanged their cruelly devas- 
tated homes for the peaceful districts of Switzerland. 

B&le found hers^ in the most difficult position. As a frontier town 
filled to overfiowing with refu^s, and a close neighbour of the Austrian 
forest towns, ipound which the imjxirial and the Swedish troops fought with 
rapid alternations of success, she could only maintain her free position by 
dint of indefatigable watchfulness, by extraordinary sacrifices and opportune 
compliance towards an oppressive superiority. In the spring of 1633 the 
Swedes took possession of the forest towns and Upper Alsace. B&le was 
obliged to open her gates to an imperial army of thirty thousand men, in 
order to spare herself irreconcilable hostility. Rheinfeld and Breifach were 
conquered by Austria. At the same time the inhabitants of Bdle had to 
bear with the ill will of the Swedes and to defend themselves against wander- 
ing guerrilla troops. When the former had the upper hand they went through 
the territory belonging to the town without ^ing for permission, and 
defiantly obtained the grant of a free passage through her gates. Shortly 
afterwards the imperial troops requited this favour diown to 3ie enemy with 
barbarous deeds of violence, which were at last, in October, revenged by a 
bold sortie. 

The Defensumale ( IW A.D.) 

To these misfortunes were added an oppressive rise in prices, the plunder- 
ing of the country by unbridled mercenaries and robber bands, the breaking- 
out of a ravaging sickness (Lazarus fever), and the growing burden of the 
fore^n beggars. The burghers found a slight compensation for these sacri- 
fices in the advantageous trade in the booty of the marching army, which 
could not be repressed by the authorities in spite of commands and punish- 
mvmts. 

]^en the district of Freigraf, Alsace, and the bishopric of BMe were 
garrisoned by the French — by whom Bdle and Solothum were endangered — 
all the thirteen districts reunited for the uniform defence of the frontiers. 
New proposals for an energetic organisation of defence cropped up. The 
confederatioi^t cautiously sought now to pacify all the powers b^ a strict 
neutrality; and yet Bale comd not iunder Duke Bernard of Weunar from 
breaking into Frickthal through her territory [1636]. The long negotiations 
about the protectioz^ of Freigraf demanded by Spain had no result; even 
the Catholic districts were not inclined to it. An attempt was made to 
protect Constance by a fortress. Zurich also b^an to build extensive earth- 
works.* The reformed towns took foreign war-experts into their service; 
but they could pot agree about ^ectual preparations for the defence of B&le 
and Schaifhaijisen. 

Both religious parties meantime became more and more convinced that 
they had the worst to expect from outside; and yet a new plan for a regulated 
guardiz^ of the frontier was not carried out, and ozioe again the cozifedmtion, 
tom with disputes about confesriozis of faith (about Ut^l and Lustorf), 
was to be briiught to its senses by a threatening danger. The approach of a 
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•I^nch army under Turenne, of a Swedish one under Wrangel [16471, the 
att^k on Bi^nz, the siege of Linden caused them to garrison the eastern 
border from Sargau to Baden, to appoint a council of war, “and to combine 
the long matured plans for a common defence of the country, so that they 
might seiwe as a workable basis for a lasting organisation.” [This was the 
long-considered deferisiomle, drawn up in 1647, finally adopted in 1668.] 


The Svnss Independence Proclamation A.D ) 

During thih period negotiations for peace werr* Miidertaken in Munster 
and Osnabruck. 'I'he refonned districts resohod 1. lOt the confederation 
be represented by an envoy, and the m-aor of BAle wms chosen. He was to 
free His town from a tiresome la\. -mt with th* im|)erial chambei and was 
to bring into recognition the coitii>I(' 1»' inriependence of the Swiss League. 
The interposition of the French and ^'w# di^li ( nvoys forc^ the emperor to 
lend an ear to the modest ambassadoi nifl to undertake an inquiry into the 
point of law in dispute. In ordt'i to break down the stiff-necked resistance 
of the states of the emjiire, the claims of the Swiss were at last recognised by 
the former as their own; the n iormed confederation was therefore included 
in the general peaee, and the emperor granted their request. But it was not 
till a year later that the ^at proclamation of peace was signed in which the 
independence of Switzerland was recognised and assured.* 


THE PEASANTS* WAR (1653 A.D.) 

The re-establishment of peace with Germany was a cause for profound 
uneasiness among the country people of Switzerland. This uneasmess, joined 
to several other reasons for discontent which the populations were nourish- 
ing against their governments, provoked that intestine struggle called the 
Peasants* War. 

In the canton towns the peasants had to complain of the ever-increasing 
restrictions on their ancient rights and the tyranny of the governments and 
their bailiffs. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries a transformation 
was taking place in the government of the towns. In the beginning the 
magistrates were elected by the burgher class who, when united in general 
assembly, had besides the right of deling with important affairs of the com- 
munity. As time went on those families which had most frequently* fui^ 
nishM functionaries to the republic evinced a tendency to separate themselves 
from the rest of the citizens and form a distinct class. In the town the gov- 
ernment chwiged from democracies to aristocracies. Thus at Bern, Fribourg, 
Mothum, and Lucerne, in the seventeenth century, a certain number of 
families of the higher classes already possessed the priyilejge of ^ving sole 
access to oflSce. Tne townsfolk were not only excluded, buf saw their ancient 
political ri^ts taken away. Thence arose an eveT^inoteasing discratent 
The country people were loaded with burdens. Feudal rwhte stiU weighed 
upon them. Besides the tithe and quit rent there were gltkmdA of to 
pay to the bailiffs, and these latter did not fail to inflict find far the smallest 
oSmee. One of the consequences of the Thirty Years* War wm to aggravate 
the people*s condition already miserable eoougfl. To meet the expeiw con- 
tracted W the obligation of having to furnish the frontier troops on the Ge^ 
man side, the government had recourse to war taxes, to import and export 

duties, to wine (UngM, .KAlfur in 

During the war a number of neb Germans had sought sheiur m Switser* 
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land. Tlienoe had resulted an augmentation of value in land and hidings. 
The price of provisions had gone up considerabljr. Unfortunately, the coun- 
try p^ple took advantage of this increase in their incomes to live well — even 
luxuriously — acquiring wasteful habits difficult to get rid of. When, the 
Peace of Westphiilia being concluded, the foreigners returned home, pro^rty 
reverted to its original vfdue and the price of everything went down one half. 
Thence arose deep discontent, whkh oecame greater men several thousand 
mercenaries who had served in Germany and FVance, and lost while in camp 
all working habits, returned to the cantons. 

An arbitrary measure t^en by several governments caused revolt to burst 
out. Switzerland was flooded with false and debased coinage. Bern, Lucerne, 
Fribourg, and Solothum considerably lowered the price of this money. This 
augmentkl the disorder which already reigned in the monetary system, and 
filled up the cup of misery for the poor. The pe^nts rose, mcapable of sup- 
porting the yoke laid upon them by the town aristocracy. 


The Revolt of EnMuch 

The simal for revolt was given by Entlebuch. The inhabitants of this 
valley had oecome subject to Lucerne after the Sempach War, and had retained 
iomortant franchises. To defend these they had already revolted six times. 
When the Lucerne government, following the example of Bern and Fribourg, 
had fixed a tax on cattle, salt, hunting and fishing, and finally had determine 
on debasing the currency (December, 1652), the Entlebuchers passed from 
complaint to revolt. They sent delegates to headquarters to expose their 
wrongs. But these obtained no hearing; a councillor, Krebsinger, tnreatened 
them, saying: “ With regard to the Entlebuchers we have long and fruitlessly 
tried gentle and kind measures. They are turbulent and irrational beings 
who will never return to reason until we have sent four or five hundred bullet- 
proof Italians against them.” 

This suggestion, carried back to the mountaineers by their principal 
deputy, Jean Emmenegger, gave rise to great irritation. A king’s officer from 
headquarters who came to claim the payment of some debts was seized and 
bound by the “ three Tells,” ^ Stadelmann, Untemacher, and Hintervoli; then 
con^duct^ to the frontier amidst the i^rs of the people. On the 26th of 
January, 1653, all the parishioners of Entlebuch, the vicars leading, went in 
procession to the church of Heiligenkreuz near t^e village of I&le on a 
mountain which dominated all the country. There the Entlebuchers swore 
mutually to maintain their rights against all. 

On their renewed refusal to send deputies to Lucerne, the government 
delegated to them the chief magistrate Dulliker and some councillors. At 
the ^hiipfheim parliament, whereat fourteen hundred armed mmiBtaineers 
assisted^ the offen made by the magjstiEte were rejected and ever*4noreaBing 
enmeiesformulated^ Dulliker reminded that xnagistrates held author- 
SlylnittQod. Yes, yes,’’ cried the ^aatj&ummenacher; ’^voueomefrom 
Oedwhen you amjtt£butfK»nthe aevilvitrhen youaie not.” Thedelega- 
tlpnhaa to letunrwelliout having gained aiwthing. 

The revolt ipMd rapidly hn m test of the canton, where theeaiOB causes 
pf discontent exMed. Five hainwkkB aki^ remained faithful to the gov- 
ernment. 0nthe20thof FetetkPtrenamemblydifd^agateefr^^ 
wiokB took plane at WolhusMii w&m a pact ot (BundesbrieOi pm- 

[*Thcnr dressed In the tmdfiteiud eoitimws of the teraes of the Bikta, eyttttelbtng the 
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PeasantoofBemandSolothum took Dart 
m this assembly , and, when they returned home, sowed seeds of revolt 

the of the large towns almost as m^ 

^ ^ heariM of these events they requested the interventiOT 

^ Tu®? 5 ®““*®ded after much trouble in getting a 

compromise accepted by both sides (liJirch 18th). ^ ® 

seemed over. But, on the contrary, the fight was just 
begmnmg. The Bernese who were at Wolhusen had bmught bark the text 
of the dliance the Lucerne peasants had made and prtnoked mucli stir in 
L^enthaJ and upper Aaigau. Insurrection rapidly .unread in Bern. Solo- 
thum, Aargau, ^d B41e. * 

The diet sitting at Baden, for its part, decreed a levy of thirteen thousand 
men and issued a threatening proclamation to the insurgents. These measures 
^d a few concessions Quieted the risi'ig fur awhile, but it began almost 
immediately. Not having any confiden 'c m promises from the Lucerne go\- 
emment, the Entleburhers refused them obedience. Their emissaries suc- 
in relighting insurrection in the Bern, Solothurn, and Bdle countries. 
On the 23rd of April, in an asscmblv of delegates held at Sumiswald, a rich 
peasant, Nicholas Leiienberger, uf ^‘honholz, of thd Ruderswyl commune, 
was, in spite of liimself, proclaimed head (Obmann) of the Peasants’ League, 
whose pact of alliance was solemnly sworn to. 

Nicholas Leuenberger, a man of heart and good sense, lacked the activity, 
energy, and decision necessary to direct the movement. The peasants lost 
time in fresh popular assemblies at Hutvyd and Langenthal, thus giving the 
diet and the aristocratic governments of Lucerne, Bdle, Hem, and Zurich all 
time nece^ry to prepare means of resistance. 

The diet ordered a levy of twen tv-five thousand men, divided into tliree 
corps; the first, under Conrad Werdmullcr, of Zurich, was to go into the 
free bailiwicks and lower Aargau; the second, commanded by Zweier von Eve- 
bach, of Uri, was to occupy the Lucerne country; while a third, under Sigis- 
rnund von Erlach, of Bern, was commissioned to repress the revolt in Emmen- 
thal and upper Aargau. 

When these measures of the diet came to be known in the country, 
Leuenbeiger, the peasant king,” sounded an alann for a general rimng. 
More than thirty thousand insurgents took up arms. At the head of twei\{y . 
thousand men, Leuenberger bore down upon Bern. The government saw 
itself obliged to negotiate and come to an arrangement [Peace of Muriteld,* 
May 24th]. 


The Defeat at Wohlenschwyl (JG53 A.D.) 

During fbjfl time, the peasants of Aargau and Lucerne, commanded by an 
old and inUopid soldier of Lucerne, Christian Schybi, of BhchokmaUi had 
gone on in front of Conrad Werdmuller, who was advancii^ on Aygwiw^ 
nine thousand eastern Swiss. Leuenboger came up to mis with SoliybL 
The insuigents, in number about*twen^ thousand, nnigd and 

directed, attacked WerdmtiUer near Wohlenschwyl and mghi h0roiea% 
until the evening (June 3rd). ^ 

The next day, gained over by coneiitatory ^idafrom thedSurich bmpo* ^ 
maafer Waaer, lie peaaaata rf Aa^ laM ^ arnaa, onto a 
tbcii wji.wi«rhy atbitzatoiB in sanfoaniity to fadn^ 

Scluribi. CuU of Mind age, retamed into to with.l ua 

man. Leueiwoii{Br, duoounc^ beart-brokni nbnd to I n n g Wit haL 
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General Zweier von Evebach, who with troops from the small cantons was in, 
garrison at Lucerne, attacked Schybi near the bridge of Gislikon (June 4th, 
5th). After a resistance worthy of the old confederates, the peasants dis- 
perm. In the Bern canton, Sigismund von Erlach, at the head of eight or 
nine thousand men, the greater part from Vaud and Neuchfttel, entered upper 
Aargau, which he gave up to pilla^. Leuenberger managed to unite nve 
thousand Emmenthal peasants and fought fiercdy near &rzogenbuchsee 
(June 8th). The country folk, after a desperate defence, were put to flight. 
At the same time the Solothum and BMe insurgents laid down their arms. 

Cowardly in danger, cruel after victory, were the aristocratic governments 
of Bern, Lucerne, and Bdle. The chiefs of the federal army constituted them- 
selves a criminal tribune at Zoflngen. Solothum, where the peasants had 
only taken a feeble part in the revolt, was forced to deliver up eighteen men 
to the tribunal. Among the number was found the under-bailiff Adam Zelt- 
ner, who, against his own wishes, had been drawn into the revolt. When a 
decision had to be given as to his fate seven judges voted for decapitation, 
seven against it. Werdmiiller, called upon to give the presidential vote, pro- 
nounced for death, being deaf to the prayers of Zeltner’s wife and six chil- 
dren. Sclwbi underwent the cruellest tortures with course and died on the 
scaffold. Leuenberger, who had retired and occupied himself with hts own 
affairs, was given up by a traitor and led to Bern, a wooden sword at his side 
and a straw scarf round his body. After two months of durance in prison, he 
who in power had given proof of such extreme moderation was decapitated 
and his Dody quartered (^ptember). 

Governmental vengeance was wreaked on several hundred individuals. 
The number of executions was forty-eight. Many of the insurgents were 
mutilated, thrashed, thrown into dungeons, condemned to fines, or confisca- 
tion of goods with exile. Zurich, whose population had not joined in the 
fray, demanded from the confederates 40,000 fiorins for war exj^nses. Bern 
very reluctantly paid a share; the greater part was imposed on Solothum, 
which was accused of encouraging or at least tolerating the insurgents. In 
revenge, the government of Solothum signed a private alliance with France 
(1654). Such were the immediate results of the reasants’ War. 

Triumphant, the aristocratic governments of Bern, Lucerne, BAle, Pri- 
, bQurg, Solothum, and even Zurich made rapid progress towards oligarchy — 

^ tlmt IS, not an entire ascendancy of the higher classes, but of a small number 
'of f>rivileged families. The people, crushed beneath the yoke, had, until 
the French Revolution, a fate as little enviable as that of subjects under des- 
potic monarchs around Switzerland./ 

THE BATTLE OF VILLMERQEN 

Scarcely wi» the peasant insurrection well disposed of, when a new dispute 
broke out among the cantons of the confederacy. This was a fresh manifes- 
tetion of IJiiat unchristian hatred which prevailed between Protestants and 
Gathoycs. The^clergy on both sides. Instead of extinguishing the flame of 
discord, blew it up by their preaching. 

There never were wantii^ occasions of dispute among the governments, 
especially in the common or fiee bailiwicks, where each contends exclusively 
for its own creed and its own jurisdiction: and none reposed confidence any 
longer in their coUeagues, as none would believe anything but evil of the 
rest. The Catholics would not bdieve that Bern and Zurich built fortifica- 
tions and entered into alliances wiHi Holhind and with England for nothing. 
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The Protestants complained of the Catholics, for confirming the Boiromean 
League [1655], renewing their alliance with Savoy and the bi&op of B&le, and 
keeping up rations of close amity with the court of Spain. 

It &ippened that six families of Art, in the canton of Schwya, were obliged 
to fly for holding the evangelical persuasion, as their lives were hardly safe in 
their native vilh^. They presented themselves with tears and prayers before 
the council of Zurich, and only begged that the free transport of their property 
might be procured for them. Upon this the council of Zurich ^dressed 
pressing intercessions to Schwyz m behalf of these persf-cuted people; but 
Schwyz refused to listen to their overtures, and demaade<l the surrender of 
the persons of the refugees. When upon thb tlie reformer canlnns appealed 
to the rights of the confederacy, Schwyz r»r‘plied: “ Within our own land we 
owe no account to any one, except t-o « »od and to »‘urselves,” Moreover they 
confiscated the goods of the emigrpiw, t'lrew their relatives (as they also 
were of the Protestant persuasion) into pnson, put some of them to the tor- 
ture, and condemned others to death. ^ x. r 

Zurich now [1656] took up arms, as all admomtion ^d ifiediation from 
the neutral cantons at diets had been usel^. With equal men^, 
&hwyz and the (’atholic cantons were in the field. Zurich, suppor^ by 
B&le, Miilhausen, and Schaffhausen, marched troops towards the Rhme, 
occupied the Thurgau, and besieged lUpperechwyl. But the Cathoto^ 
alieady occupied Rapperachwyl and the MbuM, aa well as Brei^arten, Mel- 
fingenf and &den, and the Briinig, on the side of Bern, Beni^ sent 
devilments to the defence of Fribourg, Solothum, and Unterwaldm. and 
marched to Lenaburg with forty bannp to toe roccour of 
There was, however, nothing like diseiplme m the of 
They sacked and burned whetevw ttey c^, P*“^. 

RheVu, plundered villages and churcto, and drove off toe catUe. So httte 
order wm preserved by toe Beniese that toey mcamp^ m ^ ^ 

\^metgen, without troubling themselves at all a^ut the enemy, sent out 
M and were not evin provided with sufficient ammumtiom And 

although Mme men of toe Aaigau had descried toe enemy by the villam of 
toe alarm to the Bernese, yet no attenbon was paid to 
tom!^“me^^ men of Bern had ridden out to reconnoitre and reported 

ifoiTtoi^our thousand men of Lucerne, in effect, lay to mbush on^ * 


came to their ai(i; but toose wh^ a^t md J 

rest. The general of Lucerne had m ^ I^t aun^ 

from his government contw^ m o^ V he Muld guess at tos 

ment was m progreffl. but te ^ cut 

contents, »nd pursued toe flyrM ^^o^n elevetf piec« of l^vy 



to pieces 

artillery, 

and saw the flight of their wuntrymen 

three days on toe field of ^ ‘ md 
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concluded. The pacification restored things to their previous situation. Ii; 
matters of religion, and with regard to freedom of transit for ^oods between 
one canton and another, each canton retained the power of acting in its own 
domain at its own pleasure. Peace was now restored without the spirit of 
peace. Both sides were exhausted; but the dama^ done reciprocally 
remained without compensation, and the minds of both parties were embit- 
tered more than ever. It lacked but a slight impulse to occasion a renewal 
of warfare. 

An ofiScer of Lucerne, who had levied troops for the service of Spain, 
marched them throu^ the Thur^u, and led them, with drawn sabres, into the 
Protestant church of Rapperschwyl. Thence a woman pursued them with 
curses and horrible cries to Wigoldingen, where the population were speedily up 
in arms against the Spanish soldiers, five of whom were slain, some wounded 
and others taken prisoners. This event [1664] called up the reformed and 
Catholic cantons in arms. Troops were levikl; the five Catholic cantons imme- 
diateljr occupied Kaiserstuhl, Mellingen, and Bremgarten. Much debate and 
negotiation followed. The Catholic cantons were not to be pacified save by 
blood. Two men of Wigoldingen were sentenced to death by the majority of 
the cantons, which exercised soverei^ty over the Thurgau, notwithstanding 
Zurich’s urgent solicitations for their pardon. The commune of Wigold- 
ingen ^ing sentenced to pay the whole expenses of the lengthened dispute, 
collections were made in aid of that object m all the churches of Zurich. 

Similar disputes were ve^ frequent in these times; and persecutions on 
account of faith were practised without mercy. Thus sorrow and distress 
were introduced into many households. Contagious sickness next was added 
to all the other sources of misery, which carried off numbers, especially in 
B&le and in the Aargau. 


SECOND VILLMERGEN WAR 

Many of the Swiss, though called free, were poor subjects, possessed of 
fewer rights than the subjects of kings; nay, force and fraud were often used 
without scruple to extirpate, little by little, the few franchises of the people, 
that the power of their lords might luxuriate without limits. The people had 
a special experience of this in the district of Toggenburg. In former times, 
^ through the favour of tlie old counts of Toggenburg, the communes had 
' enjbyed important {urvileges in this district — participation in the appoint- 
ment of the higher and lower courts of justice, ana in general assemblies 
called to consult upon the military and ciril administration. No landvogt, 
moreover, could .be imposed on them but by election from amongst the 
native inhabitants. 

But the abbots of St Gall haviiur purehaeed of the beions of Baron the 
jurisdiction oyeal^e land which the latter had acquired by inheritance from 
the old counts of T^ggenbui^, the new ooMssors aimed in their turn at 
privileges which, far from havmg percbas^ they had formally aekhowledged 
to beleng to the people. And m like maMef as the pei^de Togjgenb^ 
had set up, for the protection of their freedom, a comiD0n‘*law jurisdiction 
with the cantons of ^wys and Gbnis, so, in 1649, the'*abbot also established 
a defensive league with me same cantons, for the maintensnce of his terri- 
torial r^ts. As his abbacy was connected with the confederacy, and he 
himself bore the title Prince of the Holy Ronian Empire, he alwim knew 
how to take advantage of hia two foU title. He opposed himselt to the 
emperor, wken it suited him, ialusquiui^rnf oontodeiate^ totheeonfedeAtes 
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as prince of the empire and delegaie of imperial majesty; and thus he made 
his double character stand him in good st^. 

He now began to speak of the freedom of To^enburg in ambiguous 
terms, and went so far as to caU the people his vassals, in order to accustom 
them to become such. At last he attacked their franchises openly, and much 
debate took place before the diets of the confederacy. Hkese, however, sec- 
onded his pretensions. The people were prohibited from holding assemblies; 
and the war administration of the country fell, in 1654. entirely into the 
abbot's hands. 

At length, the abbot Leodegar considered hirnseh ; bsolute lord in the 
land; he commanded the people to make and to mail i tain at their own cost 
a new highway, and when the deleg'ites ot the people dared to remonstrate 
that this would ^ a burden more mprehsive tiian had lormerly been the 
feudal service from which they had aimidy bought themselves free, he con- 
demned them to a heavy fine, to public rtH'antation, and he declared them dis- 
armed and dishonoured. The oppressed Toggenburgers n(iw brought their 
complaints before Schwyz and Giarus. f Hams took the distress of the poor 
peasantry to heart, as also did Schwyz [1702], although the Toggenburgers 


professed the reformed faith. Vn'd even though they were Turks and 
heathens,'* cried the Schwyzers in the general assembly, “ they are neverthe- 
less our countrymen and confederates, and wi‘ should help them to assert 
their rights.” This inceni^d the abbot, who appealed to ail the cantons on 

l^half of his confederate rights. n • r i 

Now came diet upon diet, from year to year. Many were well-mclmed 
towa^s the Toggenburgers, on account of theirreformed and oppressed faith; 
many hostile to the abbot, for having shortly before closed a defengve alli^ce 
with Austria [1702], and for app^ring to regard the 
as a fief held of the emperor and the empire. At erigth the old religious 
hatred throw in its venom; for so soon as Schwyz and the other Catholic can- 
tons perceived that Zurich and Bern afforded assistance to the T^nbu^ 
ohie^ on the ground ot their common faith, and encourage them to stod 
fast for their old rights, Schwyz [1707] became better inchned to the abbot of 
St Gall. This however, did not deter Zurich and Boti from their purp^, 
- nor the citizeiw of Toggenburg from the exercise of their franchise. TOe 
imnerial envoy now stepped in with a missive fr^ his court, of which fce 
Dumort was that the emperor would settle the affmr, as toe toujly TpS' 
L^unt had indubitably, from time immemorial, been a hef of toe empire; 
u 4 . »7 avt /1 Tiom rpniipd ths.t Tnggfinburg Ifl.y within the Swiss frontier, 
ihTot It M W 1^ S them as arbitrators, 

toe S^ore'Ktofl.d the klngs^f and Prussia 

toe^S^Zurich and Bern in resistance to toe emperor. 

THE TOCKJBNBUHG WAR 

The matter of dispute became more and more ^ 

viol^ce now^ ‘*Th; 

ctftons to sp^ wtttoul 
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delay to the sword, for the old rights of the people of Toggenburg and the« 
safety of the Protestant church. 

^ soon as the men of Tog^nburg saw that Zurich and Bern stood on 
their side, and that General Bodmer was on his march from Zurich to their 
aid, with a force of nearly three thousand men, they proclaimed war for the 
maintenance of their rights against the abbot. Rabholz, an eminent member 
of the government of Zurich, became their leader. The abbot’s cloisters and 
castles were besieged, and the troops of Zurich ravi^ed the whole district of 
St. Gall without the slightest restraint of order or discipline. 

Now also Lucerne, Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, and Zug took up arms, 
advanced on To^enburg, and occupied the county of Baden. The nuncio 
gave them 26,000 thalers out of the papal treasury; and in Rome prayers 
were offered up to the saints for their success. Consecrated bullets and amu- 
lets were distributed by the priests to the soldiers. Bern, on her part, raised 
10,000 crowns from her own treasury, and brou^t five thousand men into 
the field. A Bernese force advanced against the Stilli, crossed the Aare, and 
joined the forces of Zurich at Wiirelingen these, at the same time, had taken 
possession of the whole Thurgau. 

Under these circumstances, Glarus and Solothum remained neutral, as 
likewise did the bishop of Constance. B^e and Fribourg lamented this civil 
contest between Swiss and Swiss, and once more exhorted both sides to an 
amicable agreement; but the admonition came too late. The abbot of St. 
Gall transported his valuables to Lindau, betook himself to Rossbach, and 
applied to the town of St. Gall and to the territory of Appenzell and Glarus 
for assistance; but they promised him nothing further than their neutrality. 
The emperor, on the other hand, summoned the circle of Swabia, as far as 
Presburg, in Hungary, to the assistance of the abbot. 

Meanwhile, the brave Rabholz had marched into the old abbey-lands; the 
banners of Bern and Zurich went victoriously tlu'ough the whole Thurgau, as 
far as the town of St. Gall: they there placed a garrison in the abbey, and at 
Rossbach. The panic-stricken abbot had alre^y taken refuge for himself 
and his valuables at Augsburg. The Toggenbur^rs, now that their cause 
was victorious, condemned to death those of the abbot’s people who had acted 
the part of betrayers towards them; they threw off the abbot's dominion 
‘ altogether, as well as the connection with Schwyz and Glarus, and proposed 
•to the people of GaSter, Utznach, and others to found a free and independent 
state, like the cantons of the confederacy; and they planned a new consti- 
tution, which they brought before the diet at Aarau. But such language 
displeased the leaders of Bern and Zurich, as they would rather have h^ the 
Toggenburgegs for subjects than for fellow confederates: even Rabholz, the 
zemous ch^pion of the To^enburg cause, declined to second the wishes of 
the people, although they onei^ him large sums of money to do so. 

Meanwhile infinite wrath and discord prevailed in the Catholic cantons. 
Some were for peace,*others for war. TheF^nch and Austrian ambassadors 
promised assistance; the pope sent money; Fribourg and Solothum espoused 
their cause with«.the Valais, and the whole Catholic portion of the bailiwicks. 
But those reformed districts, on the other hand, which had hitherto remained 
quiet, threatened to take up arms; and all of that persuasion in the common 
bailiwicks actually did take up arms in support of Zurich and Bern. Thus, 
at this time, nearly 150,000 Swiss stood arrayed for mortal conflict with each 
other: at no former period had the confe^racy taken the field in equal 
force against a foreign enemy. And so it happened that one sword kept 
another in fiie scabbardi 
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The Peace of Aarau: the Triickli-Bund 

"^ile the envoys of the confederacy sat at Aarau and treated of peace, 
the land-vogt and knight, Ackermann of Unterwalden, marched with five 
thousand men the bridge of Sms, where the forces of Bern lay in their 
encampment. The priest of Sins, on a previous understanding with Acker- 
mann, had given a banquet to the leaders of the Berries, in order to lull 
their vigilance. They were thus taken by surprise, so that they saved them- 
selves with difficulty. Many of the Bernese were slain. Their leader, Meunier, 
who, with two hundred men, defended himself valiant\% 1 rst in the church- 
yard and then in the church, was obliged at last to give uj> himself and his 
men as prisoners: they would infallibly have been cut down without mercy, 
had not Ackermann, with generou. Ixildness, curbed those bloodtliirsty mcm. 
The Schwyzers had moreover preawnl forward, in the direction of HCt- 
ten and Bellensclianz, towards the Lake of Zunoii. There, however, they 
came, upon Hans Wertmiiller, the vigilant commander qf Zurich. Seven 
hours long the Schwyzers fouglit ■— they lost two hundr^ men; but they 
were finally compellea to yield to the Punchers, \niong their slain were 
found consecrate tickets, witii numbers, and crosses, and assurances of 
victory. 

Ackermann drew Catholic reinforcements around him from all quarters. 
His troops were above twelve thousand strong. He marched with vigour 
through the land by Muri to Wohlen and Villmergen, where the Bernese 
stood with eight thousand men. Here, in the same region where the Bernese 
once before had suffered a bloody defeat from the Catholic cantons, in 1650, 
the turf was again to be reddened with Swiss blood shed by Swiss liaiids. It 
was the 25th of July, 1712. The Bernese had taken position near Meiengrim. 
The thunder of artillery opened the conflict. Six long hours the struggle 
was protracted. At length the Bernese brought confusion and panic among 
the cnanmions of the Catholic cantons, broke their ranks and put them to 
flight. Ime plain was strewn with the corpses of above two thousand Cath- 
olics. 

The Toggenburgers having now gsuned possession of Utznach and Gaster, 
the town of Rapperschwyl being surrendered to the Zurichers, and the con- 
querors having pressed from all sides into the Catholic territory, their antSg-* 
onists at length became intimidated and begged for peace. Already had the 
cantons of Lucerne and Uri subscribed to the terms of peace at the diet in 
Aarau; but the peasantry of the former canton, incited by the papal nuncio, 
os well as by their own priests and monks, would not near of peace, but 
had marchra against the town to force the government into ^pstdities, and 
thence aeainst the Bernese at Villmeigen. Here they had rushed on 

merited destruction. , ! . . * 

The general peace of the country was at length concluded at Aarau, on 
terms of course advantageous to the victors. The five Catholic cantons were 
not only compelled to cede their rights over Baden, Rappersch' ;yl, and the 
lower bfliliw intai in favour of Zurich and Bern, but, besides, lb take thhse two 
preponderant cantons into partnership of dominion over the Thurgau and 
the Rheinthal, where both religious parties thenceforward exercised equal 
rights. Glams mmained exclusively in the possession of Bern and Zurich. 

The humbled abbot Leodegar of St. Gall would not, however, accept the 
terms of pacification; and cdUsequently remained, to the day of his death, 
in obstinate exile. Meanwhile the troops of Bern and Zurich occupied his 
lands. But when the new abbot, Josepn, in 1718, accepted the above-mei^ 
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tioned terms of peace in Rossbach, his lands were restored, and the To^gen- 
burgers placed once more in subjection to him; but with augmented n^ts 
and franchises, under the guarantee of Bern and Zurich. The pope and his 
nuncio alone persisted in rejecting the Peace of Aarau, declaring it altogether 
null and void. 

This, however, troubled the reconciled confederates but little: and when 
the people in some districts of the canton of Lucerne were incited by the 
cleigy against the government, a garrison from Entlebuch was taken into 
the town, a tax on monasteries demanded of the pope towards covering war 
expenses, and at the same time the recall of the nuncio Caracciolli was 
insisted on, who was denounced as the principal promoter of all the mischief. 
The bitter effects of this war were long felt by the Catholic cantons, which, in 
carrying it on, had incurred immense expenses. Schwvz imposed on everv 
household a tax of five thalers. Lucerne was compelled to use force in col- 
lecting her imposts. Uri could pacify her subjects in the Valle Leventina 
only by conceding extensive franchises, and by designating them thencefor- 
waras as “ well-beloved and faithful countrymen.” ^ 

With these successes Zurich and Bern at the head of the reformed party 
gained predominance in the confederation. Smoe the battle of Kap^l in 
1531 this had belonged to the Catholic members. These planned reven^. 
The aged Louis XIV in 1715 concluded an alliance with the five Cathdic 
states and the Valais by which he undertook to have the lands lost in the 
recent war returned to them. The pact was kept secret and the document 
itself was concealed in a small iron box, bearing the seals of France and of 
those Swiss states which were party to the bargain. This mysterious alliance 
excited considerable alarm among the Protestant states. For manv years,” 
says Daguet,9 they thought of the Truckli-Bund (the league of the box) as a 
sword of Damocles suspended over their heads; and this anxiety, far from 
rendering them more tolerant toward the Catholics, only embitter^ all hearts 
and poisoned them with hate.’’^* 
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